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The St. Paul Unification Theses. 


These theses came into being in such a way that in St. Paul a number of 
pastors from the synods of Minnesota, Missouri, lowa and Ohio met in intersynodal 
conferences and drafted a series of theses in order to bring about agreement in the 
doctrines of conversion and election by grace. Because these theses have been 
published through print and sent out to wider circles, they have also already been 
discussed in greater or lesser detail by most Lutheran church bulletins. Thus, it may 
be time for "Lehre und Wehre" to comment on the tendency and content of these 
theses. 

First of all, it must be emphasized with appreciation that the theses do not 
intend to present a final formulation. It is expressly stated in a preliminary remark: 
"They do not want to be regarded in any way as a final solution of the existing 
doctrinal differences." This holds out the prospect of further discussion and resulting 
changes in the wording. In this way the mistake can be avoided, which easily creeps 
into "unification theses," that common expressions are taken in different senses. 

We see, then, that in the course of the negotiations changes have already 
been made in the wording. In Thesis 2 it was originally said: "In the question why it 
is that under the same grace some men are converted and saved and others are 
not, we are confronted with a mystery which it is impossible and unnecessary for us 
men to explain satisfactorily. In the last edition of the Theses before us, to the words 
"under the same grace" has been added, "and in like guilt." This addition is an 
improvement because it more accurately expresses the teaching of Scripture and 
the Confession. The Formula of Concord expressly says: "One is hardened, blinded, 
given to a perverse mind, another, though in the same guilt. 
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(qui in eadem culpa haeret), is again converted." In a revision of the St. Paul Theses 
on the part of the Northeastern lowa Special Conference, the words "and in like 
fault" are then further added to: "and in like evil behavior toward that grace". This is 
a further improvement. Thus only is the doctrine of the Formula of Concord fully 
expressed, which not only rejects the different guilt and teaches the same guilt (qui 
in eadem culpa haeret), but also rejects the different conduct and teaches the equally 
evil conduct, and indeed the perfectly equally evil conduct, teaches ("because we"- 
whom God does not harden and reject-"behave evil against God's word, and often 
grieve the Holy Spirit with difficulty," "we compared with those" [the perishing] "and 
found thoroughly equal, nos cur illis collati et quam simillimi deprehensi"). It is precisely 
on the point of "conduct" that the struggle intra muros has been concentrated from 
the very beginning. The later Melanchthon demanded with all firmness the "different 
conduct".1) The theologians of the Formula of Concord express their horror about 
the "different conduct".2) Likewise, in our time the question: "different conduct" or 
"equally evil conduct" is recognized by both sides as the "core point" of the 
dispute.3) lowa, later Ohio, and Dieckhoff demanded the "different conduct" .4) We 
rejected the different conduct very vigorously.5) On this point was also based the 
mutual polemics, specifically all the accusations we made against each other. 
Because we rejected the different behavior and taught the same evil behavior, we 
were accused of teaching Calvinism, arbitrary election, forced conversion, etc.6). 


1) Loci, ed. Detzer |, 74: "Since the promise is general, and in God there are not 
conflicting wills, there must necessarily be in us a cause of the difference why Saul is rejected, 
David accepted; that is, there must necessarily be in the two a different conduct (actio)." 

2) Andrea at the colloquium in Herzberg in 1578 in the presence of Chemnitz and 
Selnecker: "Melanchthon's Loci communes are useful. But . . . what are the four paragraphs 


that were brought in after Luther's death? It says in them: There must necessarily be a cause 
of difference in us, why Saul is rejected, David accepted" (L. u. W. 1882, p. 446.). 

3) Old and New V, 832. 

4) Zeitblatter 1911, p. 526: "The different workings of the converting and saving grace 
are probably explained by the different behavior of men towards it". 

5) Cf. the whole of D. Walther, "Illumination", p. 35 ff. 

6) Zeitblatter 1888, p. 144: "This proposition"-that man's conversion and blessedness 
depend solely on God's grace and in no way on man's conduct-"is the very quintessence of the 
whole Calvinistic doctrine of election." A. u. N. V, 333: "One would think that even a blind 
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On the other hand, because lowa, later Ohio, and more recent Lutherans such as 
Dieckhoff taught the different conduct and rejected the equally evil conduct, they 
have been accused by us of synergism.7) Therefore, if we agree on the same guilt 
and the same evil conduct that the Formula of Concord so emphatically teaches, 
the 46-year, or 36-year war ceases, and peace occurs as far as the doctrine of 
conversion is concerned. 

In the case of the renunciation of the different behavior and in the case of the 
assumption of the same evil behavior, the interest for the "in view of faith" also falls 
away on the opposing side, because on that side the "in view of faith" is used as 
factually identical with "in view of human behavior". Regarding "in view of faith," the 
St. Paul Theses contain the following sentence: "The expression that God has 
chosen in view of faith is found neither in Holy Scripture nor in the Lutheran 
confessional writings. . .. According to its wording, this sentence easily leads to the 
erroneous idea that foreknowledge of faith is a cause of God's gracious election. 
Therefore this mode of speech should be avoided." It is to be regarded as an 
improvement that the Northeastern lowa Special Conference has advocated: "The 
mode of saying that God has elected in view of faith is contrary to Scripture and 
confession, since it places the temporal state of grace" (of the elect) "before 
election." This is a needed improvement. Even if there is no underlying synergism 
in the intuitu fidei, it is and remains contrary to Scripture and confession because it 
reverses the relationship that exists according to Scripture and confession between 
election to grace and the temporal state of grace of the elect. According to Scripture 
and the Confession, the temporal state of grace of the elect is the consequence and 
effect of their eternal election. It must be admitted that the intuitu fidei has been well 
interpreted, namely, as a description of the elect in time, or also to express the 
thought that faith enters into the eternal elective order, and is not, according to the 
manner of the Calvinists, to be excluded from election (Fides ingreditur decretum 
electionis, constituit partem aeternae electionis, etc..). But this is a good interpretation 
contrary to the wording of the formula. If, however, as in the present case, it is a 
matter of a platform of unification-. 


Missourian can still see so much that by saying, A man's conversion and blessedness depend 
on God alone - to the exclusion of all consideration of man's conduct towards the powerfully 
calling, awakening, working grace of God - he nevertheless puts himself in a bad position." 

7) Illumination, p. 37: "The difference which God foreknew in men, that must be the 
reason and cause why we are chosen: which is the gospel of God's grace in Christ . . . denying 
slogan of our opponents." 
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delt, expressions which contradict Scripture and the confession should also be 
designated as such. 

In the St. Paul Theses it says under 4 a: "The saying that God saves some 
before others, or that he has chosen some before others, is not found in the Holy 
Scriptures or in the Lutheran Confessions. This way of speaking, according to its 
wording, easily leads to the erroneous idea that God's grace in Christ either does 
not extend at all over a large part of men, or does not extend to the same extent as 
over others. Therefore, this way of speaking should be avoided." The Northeastern 
lowa Special Conference advocated, "The question why God makes some blessed 
before others is not to be sought to be answered." It would have served clarity if the 
St. Paul theses had said what contrast they had in mind when formulating the thesis. 
Perhaps only a mode of speech used at St. Paul or at the preliminary hearings was 
thought of. The fact is that no contrast between Missouri and Ohio is expressed in 
the words "the one before the other." In the expositions of both parts the words 
occur. But in the theses the connection is omitted in which the words have been 
used. Neither Ohioans nor Missourians have said so absolutely and briefly, We 
teach that God has converted or even chosen some before others. Rather, Ohioans 
have said, Why one is converted and chosen before another is explained by different 
human conduct toward grace. And Missourians have said: Why one is converted 
and chosen before another, we do not know, because in a comparison made 
between those who are blessed and those who are lost, no different, but the same 
evil conduct towards grace is found. The thesis has taken the words out of the 
context in which they were used, either expressly or in the sense in which they were 
used. To convince oneself of this, one need only read a few pages from D. Walther's 
"Illumination" (pp. 38 ff.), where the words occur repeatedly, but also the connection 
is given in which they occur on both sides. D. Walther says there: The opponent 
thinks "that he can solve the mystery quite well, why the elect alone are chosen 
before others for God's mercy and for Christ's merit, because God has seen to it that 
it will be grasped and held by them in faith. But the mystery is solved only if God has 
not decided to give faith to the elect, but if they have given it to themselves by virtue 
of their own free will, or if, as people who conform to the divine order, God has 
allowed faith to work in them. But this is nothing but the grossest synergism." A few 
pages further on: The 
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The other party "thinks he has investigated what difference is the cause why this or 
that one is chosen before others, who belongs to the elect. D. Walther, as is evident 
from the quotations given there, in describing the mystery in the doctrine of 
conversion and election by grace, uses the three expressions, "some before others," 
"not all," "some and not others," as synonymous, but always in the connection given. 
Taken out of this connection, all three expressions sound equally strange. In 
Chemnitz, Selnecker, and Kirchner, for example, the words occur that "God does not 
convert all men by his Holy Spirit and make them believers." But one would do 
injustice to those named if one wanted to say: The teaching of Chemnitz, Selnecker, 
and Kirchner is that God does not convert all men by his Holy Spirit and make them 
believers. For these teachers use the words in the following connection: "But when 
it is asked why God the Lord does not convert all men (which he certainly could do) 
by his Holy Spirit and make them believers, etc., we are further to speak with the 
apostle: 'How utterly incomprehensible are his [God's] judgments, and inscrutable 
his ways!" (I. c., p. 41.) In Christoph Kérner, a co-author of the Formula of Concord, 
occur the words that God "chooses this one and makes him blessed, but does not 
choose and make that one blessed." But one would also do injustice to Christoph 
K6rner if one wanted to say briefly: K6rner teaches that God chooses this one and 
makes him blessed, but does not choose and make that one blessed. Kérner 
connects the words in the following way: "His" (God's) "judgments, by virtue of which 
He chooses this one and makes him blessed, but does not choose and make that 
one blessed, cannot be investigated and reached by anyone's thoughts, be it in any 
way." (Op. cit., p. 41.) It is the same with the Formula of Concord itself. Taken out of 
context, the words sound strange: "One is hardened, blinded, given into a wrong 
mind, another is again converted." But the Formula of Concord immediately adds, 
"In these and such questions Paul sets us a certain purpose how far we shall go." It 
wants to warn us against exploring a mystery that cannot be explored in this life. The 
"aim" which is not to be transgressed includes two things: 1. "That in the one part" 
(namely, in those who are hardened) "we may know God's judgment," wherein God 
shows us "what we all would be well deserving, worthy, and worthy of, because we 
behave evil against God's word, and often grieve the Holy Spirit with difficulty;" 2. 
That we, to whom God giveth and leaveth his word, whom he hardeneth not, and 
rejecteth not, should know and praise not our inferior fault, or our right conduct, but 
God's goodness without and against our merit. 
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Outside of the context in which they stand, the words of Scripture also sound 
strange: "Jacob have | loved, but Esau have | hated," and: "He will therefore have 
mercy on whom He will, and will reject whom He will." (Rom. 9.) But we must not 
declare these and similar expressions to be ambiguous, and conclude from them 
that God's grace does not extend at all, or does not extend sufficiently, over a part 
of mankind; for God says (Rom. 10) with respect to those whom he hardens, "All day 
long have | stretched forth my hands unto the people which will not let him say, and 
which contradict him," Rom. 10:17. What God's earnestness to save even those who 
are lost! Finally: even when we say-and we have all said so-: "We thank thee, O 
God, that thou hast given us the gospel before others, and hast brought us to believe 
therein," we do not thereby question God's saving grace against "others," but we 
only wish to testify to the truth that we have the gospel and faith in the gospel not 
through our lesser fault and through our right conduct against grace, but "Against 
our merit" we owe it solely to the "pure, undeserved grace" of God, as the Formula 
of Concord says. 

We see that everything depends on the fact that, when we compare the 
blessed with the lost, we eliminate the different behavior as a human fiction and 
confess the same guilt and the same evil behavior. Then the difference in the matter 
is thoroughly eliminated, and from here also the difference in the individual ways of 
speaking is overcome. If the intersynodal conferences are to arrive safely at the 
laudable end they are striving for, they must, above all things, set their sights on the 
"central point," "conduct," according to Concord p. 716, 57-64. The agreement, as 
we have repeatedly reminded, should not be so difficult to reach, because in any 
case, and before all negotiations, every Christian before God lets go of the different 
conduct and confesses the same guilt and the same evil conduct from the heart. 
Even the father of "different conduct" and "right conduct" within the Lutheran Church, 
Melanchthon, as Frank notes, did not believe his "theory" but held to sola gratia 
according to his "disposition. "8) All that is necessary for the unification of Lutheran 
Christians in the doctrine of conversion and election by grace is that they also 
confess with their mouths what they believe in their hearts before God. F. Pieper. 


8) Theology of the Formula of Concord I, 135. 198 f. 
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The United Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the South. 


The United Synod in the South was formed at Roanoke, Va. on June 23, 
1886, after a preceding meeting at Salisburh, N. C., in 1884, in which agreement 
was reached on doctrinal basis. The following synods participated in the union: 1st 
North Carolina Synod, formed in 1803, and since 1820 had been a part of the 
General Synod. 2nd South Carolina Synod, formed in 1824, and including Dr. J. 
Bachmann (1790-1874), who stood sixty years at the same congregation in 
Charleston, and also gained a reputation as a naturalist. 3rd Virginia Synod, 
founded in 1829, in which Schmucker, Morris, Krauth, and Seif were temporarily 
active. 4th South West Virginia-Synod, founded in 1841, joined the General Synod, 
and held to its lax doctrinal basis until 1881. 5. GeorgiaShnode, founded in 1860, 
of which the Lutheran Cyclopedia notes, "Half of the pastors are compelled to engage in 
secular pursuits for a support." The members of the Georgia Synod are mostly 
descendants of the Salzburgers, who founded Ebenezer, 25 miles from Savannah, 
in 1734, with 90 souls and 2 pastors, and numbered about 1200 souls in 1741. 6th 
Mississippi Synod, founded in 1860. 7th Tennessee Synod, founded in 1820. 8th 
Holston Synod, branched from the Tennessee Synod in 1860. 

As a result of the Civil War, which broke out in 1861, and of injurious 
resolutions passed by the General Synod in reference to the war, the four synods 
first named above resigned from the General Synod in 1863, and, in union with the 
Georgia Synod, formed in 1863 at Concord, N. C., the "General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Confederate States of America," which name, after the 
close of the war, was first changed to the Evangelical Lutheran General Synod in North 
America, and then to the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the South. For 
the purpose of union with this body the Tennessee Synod sent a representative as 
early as 1867, but it was not until 1884 that a doctrinal basis was adopted at 
Salisbury, N. C., which resulted two years later in the formation of what is now the 
United Synod in the South. 

The United Synod in the South is almost entirely English; only in some 
congregations is there regular worship in German as well as English. It therefore 
feels even more like the General Synod and the General Council as "a confessionally 
Lutheran American Church". (Dist. Doctr., 1914, p. 177.) The theological seminary of the 
United Synod is located at Mount Pleasant, S. C. Prominent among the other 
schools are Newberry College at Newberry, S. C.; Roanoke College at Salem, Va.; Lenoir 
College at Hickory, N. C. At Columbia is the Publishing 
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House of Synod. Their official organ, printed here. Lutheran Church Visitor, has been 
published for thirteen years with the motto: "God's Word, Our Rule; Christ, Our Pattern; 
A Pure Faith, Our Watchword." Dr. W. H. Greever, who edited the Visitor from 1904 to 
1914, is now editing the American Lutheran Survey. Besides quite a few charities, the 
Synod has also maintained a heathen mission in Japan since 1892. For the 
preparation of the "Common Service for the Use of Evangelical Lutheran Congregations," 
published in 1888, first Bachmann gave the suggestion in 1870, and then in 1874 
the Synod itself by electing a committee. In 1886, the year of its founding, the United 
Synod numbered about 32,000 communicants, of whom 14,000 were in the 
Tennessee and Holston Synods; in 1915 it numbered 274 pastors with 488 
congregations and 52,188 communicants. Compared with the total number of all 
Lutherans in America, a relatively small connection. All the greater would be the 
blessing if our congregations in the South could work hand in hand with the same. 

Special mention should be made of the Tennessee Synod, founded on July 
17, 1820, which from the beginning took an unequivocal confessional position in 
doctrine and practice at a time when in all the other Lutheran synods of America the 
Lutheran confession was denied and plans for union with the Reformed were the 
order of the day. The Tennessee Synod was founded in principled, outspoken 
opposition to the prevailing indifference in doctrine and practice in the older synods, 
and with the clear consciousness that it could not in conscience join them. For 
reasons of conscience, therefore, the Tennessee Synod in 1820 refused to join the 
General Synod, because the latter in its constitution did not explicitly profess either 
the Scriptures or the Augustana, D. Horn writes: "At its very organization in 1820 the 
Tennessee Synod adopted the Augsburg Confession and Luther's Small Catechism as its 
doctrinal basis, and was distinguished by its bold and intelligent defense of the distinctive 
doctrines of the Lutheran Church. This was at a time when other Lutheran bodies in America 
had declined from the Confessions of the fathers. In 1866, in its revised constitution, this 
confessional statement was enlarged to include all the confessions of the Book of Concord: 
It receives also the Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, viz., the 
Apology, the Smalcald Articles, the Smaller and Larger Catechisms of Luther, and the 
Formula of Concord - as true Scriptural developments of the doctrines taught in the 
Augsburg Confession. '" (pist. Doctr., 1893, p. 177.) "It may not be known that, while the 
advocates of closer association dreamed of an eventual organization of all the Christians in 
the United States, their original project for a General Synod" (the Lutheran General 
Synod) "pro- 
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posed to recognize the ordination of no Lutheran minister without its express sanction. The 
Tennessee Synod therefore opposed it as a sanctuary of lax doctrine and spiritual tyranny." 
(p. 178.) The "influence of the Tennessee Synod upon the other Synods of the South 
.is shown in the confessional position which they took in the establishment of the 
Purged Synod in the South. D. Horn writes: "The strength of the Tennessee Synod was 
given to the maintenance of orthodoxy; nor are we able to deny that their championship was 
needed and has been effectual. " 

Fifteen years ago, the Tennessee Synod had 40 pastors with 123 
congregations. Since the branching off of the Holston Synod, however, the 
Tennessee Synod has congregations only in North Carolina, Virginia, and South 
Carolina. Among the men who impressed the confessional character upon the 
TennesseeSynod, the name of Henkel has a noble but long unrecognized sound in 
the Lutheran Church. (L. u. W. 43, 106 ff.; 59, 481 f.) Yet they were reviled and hated 
as "Henkelites" in the General Synod as well as among the sects. Gerhard Henkel, 
chaplain to Duke Moritz of Saxony and banished by him after his conversion to 
Catholicism, was the first Lutheran pastor in Virginia and later pastor in Germantown, 
Pa. His grandchild, Jacob Henkel, was the father of Moses, Paul, Isaac and Johann 
Henkel. Paul Henkel (1754-1825), who was long a missionary, and edited German 
and English hymnals and catechisms and other writings, again breathing Lutheran 
spirit, at New Market, Va. with his six sons, whose names we will let follow by age, 
took a decidedly confessional Lutheran stand. (L. u. W., |. c.) Salomo -Henkel, who 
was a physician, at the same time operated a printing office in New Market, in which, 
among other Lutheran books, the Book of Concord appeared in English in 1851 
(revised edition in 1854), and in 1869 a translation of Luther's Epistle Sermons. Philip 
Henkel was a pastor and co-founder of the Tennessee Synod. Ambrosius Henkel 
was "also a pastor and participated in the translation of the Book of Concord. Andrew 
Henkel was a pastor in Ohio for many years. David Henkel was also a co-founder of 
the Tennessee Synod; of his two sons, Polycarp and Socrates, both pastors, the 
latter participated in the translation and editing of the Book of Concord, -also edited 
Our Church Paper and wrote a history of the Tennessee Synod. The 'sixth son of Paul 
Henkel, Charles, was pastor in Ohio. (Luth. Cycl. p. 219.) D. Horn writes: "The 
ministers of the Tennessee Synod, trained as they have been for the most part in the homes 
and companionship of older ministers, have not a wide :and varied culture, but possess a 
profound acquaintance with the writings of Luther and a ready and genial knowledge of the 
Holy “Scriptures.” {Diet. Doctr, 1893, p. 178.) 
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Doctrinal Position of the United Synod in the South. - That the withdrawal of 
the four Southern Synods from the General Synod in 1863 had at first no significance 
for the doctrinal position of the latter is shown by the doctrinal basis which the 
Southern General Synod unanimously and solemnly adopted in 1863 under 
Bachmann's chairmanship after lively discussion. In it the new General Synod 
confessed: 1. that the Holy Scriptures are the only infallible rule of faith and practice; 
2. that the Apostolic, Nicene, and Augustana "contain the fundamental doctrines of 
Holy Scripture;" 3. that, as ever, so still among its members there is a difference of 
opinion on some of the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession, and that the Synod 
permits "the full and free use of its own judgment with reference to these articles." 
(Dist. Doctr., 1893, p. 171.) Meant here are the doctrines of the Lord's Supper, of 
absolution, of baptismal regeneration, of Sunday, etc., as held, e. g., by Schmucker 
and Kurtz. 

However, contact with the Tennessee Synod and interest in drawing it into 
General Synod soon led to progress in a confessional direction. According to D. 
Horn, as early as the revised constitution appended to the Book of Worship in 1864, 
the 
third point of the doctrinal basis of 1863 was not printed. Progress was made when 
in 1867 it was decided: 1. that the Synod should refuse its imprimatur to publications 
which advocate principles contrary to the doctrine of the Augustana; 2. that the 
Synod should not employ theological professors who advocate doctrines contrary to 
the Augustana. (L. c., p. 172.) Five years later the Synod adopted a paper by D. 
Dosch, in which he declares that the Synod professes unequivocally the Augustana 
"in its true, proper, and original sense." 

The 1873 Constitution of the Theological Seminary requires professors to 
recognize "the Augsburg Confession, as in all its parts in harmony with the Rule of 
Faith and a correct exposition of the doctrines of the Word of God." The 1868 Book of 
Worship makes the candidate to be ordained "swear allegiance to the Word of God 
and the Lutheran Confessions founded thereon" and requires in confirmation a 
"pledge of lifelong fidelity with reference to the Lutheran symbols: a pledge of lifelong 
fidelity to the Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church." Thus from year to year in 
the Southern General Synod the prestige of the Lutheran symbols increased, and by 
pastors and in many cases even by laymen they were eagerly studied. (L. c., 173.) 
The result was that in 1880 the General Synod of the Tennessee and Holston 
Synods, with reference to the other Lutheran symbols, declared that they were the 
same, 
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recognize as proper unfoldings of the teachings of the U. A. C.: "as in accord with and 
an unfolding of the teachings of the U. A. C." (L. c., 174.) And in 1882 the Synod 
resolved that it was ready to unite organically with other Lutheran bodies "on an 
unequivocal Lutheran basis: on an unequivocal Lutheran basis." 

The General Synod in the South had thus made significant progress from 
1863 to 1882. And two years later, this confessional movement also resulted in a 
confession that was formally and officially sound in all respects and therefore 
provided the basis for union with the Tennessee and Holston Synods. This 
confessional basis of 1884 states: 1. That the Holy Scriptures are the only standard 
of doctrine and church discipline; 2. That the three ecumenical symbols and the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession are a true and faithful exposition of the doctrines 
of the Holy Scriptures, and that the other symbols of the Lutheran Church, as found 
in the Concordia of 1580, are true and scriptural unfoldings of the doctrines of the 
Augustana, and in perfect harmony with the one and the same pure scriptural faith. 
(L. c., 180.) It was a triumph of the confessional fidelity of the Tennessee Synod, D. 
Horn writing, "The ‘Confessional Basis,' as finally adopted, is that of the Tennessee Synod." 
But the witness of Walther and the Missouri Synod had also contributed to this 
result, D. A. G. Voigt writing, "Lutherans in the South could not remain untouched by the 
influences that were at work in other parts of the country. The increasing appreciation of 
confessional Lutheranism, which in the middle half of the nineteenth century passed over 
from Germany into and through this country, also gradually permeated the South. It served 
to deepen the devotion of the Tennessee Synod to the historic Lutheran Confessions, and to 
awaken in the other Synods a growing esteem and affection for the same Confessions." (Dist. 
Doctr.., 1914, p. 181.) - But why then is not fraternal recognition and fellowship with 
the United Synod in the South made on our part? 

What still stands in the way of fraternal communion? - The confession 
adopted by the United Synod in 1884 is formally quite satisfactory. But this does not 
guarantee that everything is now actually correct. Just as the sects formally accept 
the Bible and yet reject many of its teachings, so also a synod may accept the 
Lutheran symbols optima forma and yet deny important teachings of the same, as 
the example of the German Landeskirchen, the General Lutheran Conference, and 
the General Synod here shows. As far as the Reformed doctrines are concerned, 
which were still taken into protection in 1863, so far at least the Puritan Sunday 
doctrine has neither been removed from the Ge- 
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The Lutheran Church Visitor has not yet disappeared from the United Synod. (Cf. July 
13, 1911.) Nor has the United Synod, though repeatedly urged to do so by the 
Tennessee Synod, renounced chiliasm. (Dist. Doctr., 1893, p. 190.) And how stands 
it with reference to the heresies which in many instances are still held within the 
Lutheran Church of America? In the doctrine of church and ministry, of conversion 
and election by grace, etc., does the United Synod stand with us or with our 
opponents? Here, too, clarity must come before we can offer our brotherly hand to 
the United Synod with a clear conscience. 

So far, however, no position has been taken on these questions by the United 
Synod, D. Horn writes: "It can be said of the doctrinal basis of the Southern Synods that it 
is the sincere and intelligent Confession of the Churches. By this I do not mean that the 
Lutheran Churches in the South have pondered all the controversies in which the Symbols 
originated, and to which they gave the answer; nor that they have accepted all the inferences 
which sincere Lutherans now draw from the Confessions, and even may be justified in 
urging." (Dist. Doctr, 1893, p. 183.) Voigt speaks still more clearly. He writes: "The 
United Synod has no distinctive doctrines apart from the distinctive doctrines of common 
confessional Lutheranism." (Dist. Doctr. , 1914, p. 179.) In other words, the United 
Synod accepts only those doctrines in which all who wish to be confessional 
Lutherans agree. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a change must take place here if the United Synod 
is not to place obstacles in the way of fraternal communion with us. And why should 
this not be possible for them? D. Voigt assures: "Almost a generation has passed since 
the formation of the United Synod. From the questionings and searchings of the period 
preceding that consummation to find the true Lutheran doctrine the present generation has 
inherited the tendency toward strict, uncompromising, undiluted Lutheranism in faith and 
usages. If any doctrine or usage can be proven historically Lutheran, that will secure its 
acceptance in any Southern Lutheran Synod. The adjective Lutheran is very much in use to 
characterize and to test things. But the standard by which matters are judged to be Lutheran 
is the historical standard of what prevailed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries." (Dist. 
Doctr., 1914, p. 191.) The same testimony is given by D. Horn of the United Synod. 
(Dist. Doctr., 1893, p. 184.) But if the United Synod is really willing to accept the 
doctrines of Luther and the Symbols, even an agreement on the points in question 
should present no peculiar difficulty. After all, after the adoption of its confessional 
basis of 1884, the United Synod need only be consistent in the real 
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The only thing needed here is an earnest will and written and oral doctrinal 
negotiations to clarify knowledge. All that is needed here is an earnest will and 
written and oral doctrinal negotiations that clarify the knowledge. 

But is this firm will for clarity and statement really present in the United Synod? 
Is it not rather the case that in the United Synod the doctrines which separate us 
Missourians from other synods are deliberately passed by? But this is 
indifferentism, a leaven of "American Lutheranism" carried over from the General 
Synod, which consequently leads to the downfall of the Lutheran Church. D. Horn 
(1893) and D. Voigt (1914) have stated the doctrinal position of the United Synod; 
but what they think, for example, of our doctrine of conversion and election by grace, 
etc., not a word is said about it. On the contrary, D. Voigt emphasizes that the 
Southern Lutherans in general have no liking for discussions and doctrinal 
controversies, although they appreciate the pure doctrine. (Dist. Doctr., 1914, 187.) 
But how can the United Synod value pure doctrine if it is averse to thorough doctrinal 
discussions? The character of the Lutheran Church Visitor also testifies to this 
aversion to doctrinal discussions. There is a lack of will! But with deliberate evasion 
of doctrinal questions and aversion to doctrinal negotiations, there can be no 
question of real unity in the Spirit. Thus progress in the United Synod does not mean 
a return to Lutheranism. Rather, it still represents a Lutheranism modified by 
Puritanism, Pietism, and Indifferentism. 

That the old indifferentist spirit of the General Synod is still not completely 
extinct in the United Synod is also shown, for example, by the following outpouring 
of a layman, which the Lutheran Church Visitor gave some years ago without 
criticizing the church: "The spirit that developed this country, and that which has animated 
the clergy of the Lutheran Church, are antipodal. This unprogressive spirit, together with 
their aversion to innovations of all kinds, their refusal to deal with present-day problems, 
their mania for ramming doctrine wholesale down the throats of their communicants, their 
spirit of aloofness from ministers of other denominations, and their refusal to cooperate with 
them, has been the chief cause of this lack of progress in our Church. They have, in their 
strict and even painful adherence to dogma and form, taken the spirit and life out of the 
Church and its worship. The enthusiasm and warmth of natural religion have given way to 
a religion of form and ceremony. They have taken the life and beauty out of the Bible, and 
made it a code of dry and inspired theology. Instead of preaching, they have almost 
invariably taught theology, and theology alone. Our Church has never been in need of 
would-be theologians, but we have been and are now sorely in need of pastors and preachers. 
They have dis- 
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couraged honest investigation, if that investigation has the least taint of rationalism. In their 
supreme disgust for innovations, they have made our Church as inflexible and unfit for the 
varying conditions of modern life as the customs and practices of the middle ages would be 
out of place now. They have been completely oblivious of the fact that there are necessarily 
change and progress in theology and religion as well as in everything else. True, there are 
certain fundamentals that never grow old; equally true is it that there are some non-essentials 
that change with the varying hour. The non-essential has been made essential, and so 
strongly insisted upon that it is almost a sacrilege even to insinuate against its authority." 

The United Synod also denies its beautiful official confession by its practice. 
Pulpit, altar and work fellowship with the sects as well as the lodge system (even 
pastors belong to lodges) are still going on. Even D. Voigt writes of his synod: "As a 
matter of fact and actual practise, /Lutheran ministers in the United Synod do not [?] invite 
others to occupy their pulpits indiscriminately; and, although in some churches the custom 
of extending a general invitation at communion still continues from earlier times, the practise 
is diminishing, and in most churches it has passed away with the introduction of the 
Common Service. As to secret societies, there is not much agitation against them except in 
the Tennessee Synod, and a number of United Synod ministers are known to be members of 
such orders; but the sentiment of most ministers is unfavorable to them." (Dist. Doctr., 
1914, p. 188.) 

We Missourians are not Donatists either, and can bear many a weakness. 
But sunt denique fines, everything has its limits! And we have reached the limit here 
when a Synod will not take a stand on principle on the question of Lodge, Pulpit, 
and Altar Fellowship. And so it stands just now in the United Synod. Voigt writes: 
"Discussions in regard to stricter or more lax practices have never led to divisions nor issued 
in official pronouncements of distinctive developments of confessional position." (Dist. 
Doctr., 1914, p. 180; 1893, p. 182.) "Firm as they are in their convictions, Southern 
Lutherans are generally averse to controversy. This is probably the true explanation of the 
conservative attitude of the United Synod toward the questions connected with pulpit and 
altar fellowship and secret societies. There are differences of view on these questions 
existing in the United Synod. But the disposition has always been not to fight the differences 
out, but to wait for time to bring about unanimity in regard to them. In the formation of the United 
Synod peculiar circumstances thrust these questions upon the notice of the body; but it declined 
to legislate in regard to them because it was unwilling to go through the throes of controversy. 
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which a decision upon them involved. Combined with this aversion to controversy there 
exists an evangelical [?] impatience of legal constraint, which impels men to act upon 
principle rather than by rule." (L. c., 187.) "It has already been stated that the Tennessee 
Synod is unique among the synods constituting the United Synod in having rules against 
pulpit and altar fellowship and secret societies; and the United Synod has pledged itself not 
to employ in its general work, in its theological seminary, in its mission operations, in the 
editing of its official organ, any person who would foster secretism or unionistic fellowship." 
(Dist. Doctr., 1914, p. 188.) 

The Tennessee Synod endeavored to induce the United Synod to take a 
stand against this unconfessional practice. (L. c., 184.) In the constitution first 
presented in 1884, there was also found in paragraph against pulpit and altar 
fellowship, lodge membership, and chiliasm. But when the same was rejected by 
the assembly, Polycarp Henkel refused to assent to the constitution. (Dist. Doctr., 
1893, p. 182.) The Tennessee Synod, in 1886, adopted the doctrinal basis of 1884, 
but with the declaration that it repudiated all ecclesiastical union and cooperation 
not founded on pure Lutheran doctrine (such as pulpit and altar fellowship, the lodge 
service, and chiliasm), and recommended a provision in the by-laws that all 
professors of theology should pledge themselves not to teach anything contrary to 
these principles or the doctrines of the church. (L. c., 190.) At the Savannah meeting 
in 1887, Socrates Henkel also submitted a by-law to that effect, but it was postponed 
until the next meeting. The Tennessee Synod repeated its resolution with the threat 
that it would not cooperate with the Synod until the by-law concerning the four points 
was adopted. The North Carolina Synod, however, just as firmly took the opposite 
position. Unfortunately, however, the Tennessee Synod finally succumbed to 
inconsistency, being satisfied with the resolution passed in 1900, in which the United 
Synod assured the Tennessee Synod that it would earnestly endeavor to see that 
nothing was done in the common work which would tend to trouble the consciences 
of the brethren in any of its synods, and that all synods were equally bound to direct 
their practice and perform their duty according to the sincere and conscientious 
conviction of the true and proper meaning of the Word and Confessions. Thus the 
Tennessee Synod had not only waived the requirement of a right position on the 
part of the United Synod on the four points, but had overlooked the fact that it was 
itself responsible not merely for what it did in communion with the other synods in 
the United Synod, but also for the ecclesiastical practice of those synods as such. 
Unionism had triumphed. 
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With the General Synod and the General Council the United Synod maintains 
a cordial interchange of delegates in the South, but as such not with the sects. At 
its synodical meetings it does not turn down invitations to preach in the pulpits of 
other denominations. As such, the United Synod also does not participate in 
interdenominational organizations. It does not, however, consider it a denial of the 
truth when pastors or laymen do so, or lvhen pastors participate in local preaching 
associations in an ungentlemanly and hearty manner. Occasionally their 
congregations also participate in union revival. (Lutheran Visitor, Nov. 17.. 1910.) 
Also, the Visitor the official organ of the United Synod, encourages participation in 
interdenominational gatherings, such as Men's National Missionary Congress in 
Washington in 1916. (Visitor, April 6, 1916:) Horn and Drach participated in the 
Edinburgh conference in 1910, as reported by the then. "Rigid exclusiveness" - Voigt 
of the United Synod boasts - "is quite foreign to its spirit." 

It is obvious, therefore, that the United Synod in the South has much to get 
out of the way before Lutherans who are really serious about Lutheranism in doctrine 
and practice can joyfully reach out their brotherly hand to them. F. B. 
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(Continued.) 


Synonyms of XXXXX. We have already seen that XXXXX, or XXXXX, is more 
closely defined and explained by XXX and by the Holy Spirit through the parallel 
positioning of these words. XXX signifies the carefree, secure trust in a person or 
thing, as it is therefore usually constructed with X, to indicate the ground on which 
the trust rests. Since by XXX is also signified the trust of the heathen in their idols, 
"which speak not," where XXXXX is never used,' the difference here appears, that 
in XXX, as in XXXX, a promise, promise, or word is not the necessary correlative. It 
denotes confidence par excellence. But what the heart safely and carelessly trusts 
in, that makes it its firm hold, its viréotnya; cf. Heb. 11, 1. In XX' the prominent 
moment in religious usage is "loving cognizance," cognoscere cum affectu. This shows 
Is. 43, 10 and Hos. 2, 22. In such sense also the noun XXX is used: Isa. 11, 9: "The 
earth is filled with the knowledge of the LORD, as the waters of the sea cover [all]." 
There "knowledge" will have to be explained with "faith"; because it is about the 
kingdom of the Messiah. 
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Speech. "Knowing with inclination" shows the “taking in" by the intellect; the 
suspension of natural reluctance (Rom. 8:7; 1 Cor. 2:14), the change of mind by the 
gift of inclination to God in His salvation, that is, the desire (affect) of it, to which the 
will assents: this known and desirable salvation he makes his firm hold. - Faith 
directed more to future salvation is often expressed by XXX. Luther translates it as 
“harren, warten." Gesenius gives it as “longingly and trustingly harboring on the 
HErrn." As denoting patient and persevering faith, it stands Ps. 33:20: "Our soul 
harteth on the HErrn; our help and our shield is he." The idea of "steadfastness" 
underlies this word also. Delitzsch says: "XXX gains from the basic meaning of 
firmness the meaning of fixing, of straining the mind to something future, just as also 
XXX originally means strained, firm, being strong, and XXX thus means strained 
expectation, confident hope." (Com. z. Jes. 1889, 159.) Closely related in meaning 
to XXX is, as Delitzsch already intimates, XXX, as is also proved by the parallelism 
Isa. 8:17. In the religious sense it likewise denotes faith as the hope of future 
salvation: "Lord, | wait for thy salvation," Gen. 49:18. 2) Both words thus indicate 
essential, that is, belonging to the essence, expressions or activities of faith; for faith 
has to do not only with the present, it embraces both present and future salvation; 
Heb. 11:1, "of that which is hoped for." - XXX and XXX as hope and wait also come 
into consideration as synonyms of "believe." If we eliminate from XXX the "strained" 
of hope, there is probably no difference to be discovered between it and XXX. It 
denotes faith as hoping. How this hoping also makes the promise a firm hold, is 
shown by Ps. 119:49: "Remember the word of thy servant [spoken], in which thou 
hast caused me to hope." When we consider the various meanings of XXX, we 
recognize in it the expression for the eager hoping that holds fast with patience and 
surrender to the LORD and His word; Ps. 37:7, "Be still unto the LORD, and wait for 
Him. Be not angry with him whose way prospereth, with a man that worketh crafty 
devices." Conquering, patient, and eager waiting is also an activity of true faith; such 
a one makes the Word his firm hold and holds fast to it in patience even in evil 
experiences. 

Firmness and strength of faith is also indicated in the paraphrases of the 
same by XXX and XXX. As a synonym of 


2) Cf. Is. 60, 9, where it is prophesied of the conversion of the Gentiles - that is, of faith. 
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"believe" we recognize XXX. 1 Sam. 30, 6: "David strengthened himself [made 
himself firm] in the LORD his God"; God he made his firm hold, and thereby gained 
strength himself; he "clung firmly to his God." Of XXX (to be strong) the same is true 
as of XXX; both are more often used side by side; Ps. 27:14, "Hope in the LORD; 
be firm, and let thine heart be strong, and hope in the LORD." This is exhortation to 
constancy, to perseverance in faith; where this essential activity of faith ceases, 
faith, which consists in such activity, thus ceases eo ipso. 


The confidence of faith is often expressed by XXX = "to shelter, to seek 
refuge", XXXX denotes the place of refuge in threatening danger; thus God is called 
"our refuge in great afflictions" Ps. 46, 2. For the use of the verb compare Ps. 31, 
20. 21; 5, 12, and especially Ps. 2, 12. In this Psalm the Messiah is represented as 
the Son of God and the King set by God, before whose wrath we are to fear, whom 
we are rather to kiss, and in whom we are to "trust," in whom we are to "seek our 
refuge," v. 12. On this subject D. Stéckhardt says: "Kiss the Son, that is, do him 
homage as your God and King! The kiss is a sign of homage, 1 Sam. 10, 1; 1 Kings 
19, 18." (Psalms, p. 38.) Only he who kisses the Son is saved from the wrath to 
come. "Faith," in its original proper meaning, is also described by X Isa. 10, 20, as 
"leaning on the Lord;" likewise by XXXX, "leaning," Isa. 48, 2. To this latter word is 
Ps. 51, 14, "The Spirit of majesty or willingness* sustain me," where the Holy Spirit, 
who testifies to our majesty (ei. Ges. to XXXX and Rom. 8, 15: "not a spirit of 
bondage," etc.), is called the sustainer of faith (cf. Ps. 51, 12). Another curious 
paraphrase of faith we find Ps. 52, 9: "Behold, this is the man that made not God 
his firm hold, but relied upon the greatness of his riches," etc. XXX is "a firm, 
protecting hold," e.g., a fortress (Isa. 23:11), a rock (Ps. 31:3), etc. As the parallel 
position with XXX proves, which again is used to explain XXXX, faith in God is thus 
without doubt accurately described; cf. Ps. 27, 1; - Jer. 17, 5; Ps. 73, 26-28; 59, 18: 
XX, 'XXXX, 18, 2 ff.; 118, 14; 62, 3. 7-9 et al. We add here what D. Stéckhardt (I. c., 
p. 75) says: "Even according to Old Testament:: Faith is the characteristic behavior 
of the Israelites of the right kind. The Hebrew language has numerous designations 
for faith, such as XXX, XXX, XXX, XXX ["to seek"; Ges.: "expression of pure religion, 
which only inquires after Yahweh's will and seeks help from Him, Deut. 4, 29; Isa. 
9, 12," etc., i.e., in the sense of XXX,; "seek" in the sense of "pray, plead," Matt. 7, 
7; Isa. 55, 6 et al.; - more often than "convert, come to faith"], XXX ]"have a desire 
for, desire, to 
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someone hang," Ps. 91:14], XXXXX." The expression "fearing God" (cf. Ps. 111:10) 
must also be recognized as denoting faith in God (Ps. 31:20). God as the firm 
support of the heart is at the same time, and thereby, the object of reverence. 

An overview of this far from complete compilation teaches us: 1. All the 
synonyms confirm the essential activity of faith as cognition (cum affectu). Wanting 
(not resisting, but accepting) and trusting. All the powers of the soul, understanding, 
affect, and will, are thereby in activity. (cf. Ps. 73:25-28!) 2. They show that faith is 
not only directed to the present salvation, but as hoping and waiting also to the 
future. (Ok. also Abraham's faith.) 3. The affect which necessarily belongs to the 
essence of faith is described as desire, longing for its object (Ps. 143, 8; 119, 81; 
25, 1. 2), as seeking the Lord. But it is to be observed here that such and similar 
terms are also used in the sense of praying, supplicating, etc. Whether an effect of 
faith (and thus faith itself) or a fruit of faith, e.g. actual prayer, is meant, must be 
decided in each case by the context. 4. (4) As an activity, so faith is also described 
as aconstant force. (Cf. Ps. 27, 13. 14.) The gift, creation and communication of this 
power from the side of God is the origin of faith. (Cf. Hos. 2:22.) Since and while this 
power is present, it is not idle, but active. (Cf. Ps. 37:7; 1 Pet. 5:8; 1 Jn. 5:4) As 
strength and firmness in holding to God and His Word, faith overcomes trials, 
temptations, and temptations (Gen. 39:6; Ps. 27:1, 2, 13, 14, and innumerable other 
evidences). (6) Since the ground of trust is something infinitely higher, firmer, loftier 
than the trusting (believing) himself, such trust includes reverence, submission, and 
obedience (cf. dxi& sia as denoting unbelief). .Here again a distinction is to be made 
between the reverence belonging to faith in itself, and its occasional (added) fruits. 
(7) By the parallel with "be converted" (XXX), the change of mind and heart, and 
turning to God, is indicated in the origin of faith. In this act God is of course the sole 
agent (cf. Hos. 2:22; Phil. 2:13; 1:29; Act. 2:47). This turning to God is also called a 
"coming to the Lord", a "running to Him" (cf. Matth. 11, 28; Joh. 6, 44. 65; Is. 2, 2). 
"To seize the kingdom of heaven" (Luk. 16, 16) means nothing else than "to take 
hold of the Messianic salvation, to make it his hold", which is faith in the most actual 
sense. (8) The spirit of faith pervades the whole Old Testament. Though XXXX is 
comparatively seldom used, yet the synonyms amply substitute for and explain this 
apparent deficiency. Compare, for example, the Psalms and other prayers. 
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Difference between XXXX and its Synonyms. The special characteristic 
meaning of XXXX, by which it differs from its synonyms and paraphrases, is (in 
religious usage) as follows: 1. It denotes the very act, the inmost essence of faith as 
"making something its firm hold." This firm hold is God as revealed in the promise. 
The synonyms, on the other hand, express individual concomitants belonging to 
faith and inseparable from it. To fear God, to esteem Him, to submit to Him with an 
obedient heart, to know Him, to trust Him, to hope in Him, to desire Him, to seek 
Him, to inquire after Him, to cleave to Him, to turn to Him, etc., all have their special 
meaning; but as these expressions are partly set in parallel with "believe," and partly 
indicate the relation of "believe" (e. g., future salvation), they have a less 
comprehensive meaning. XXXX is, as it were, the genus which embraces all these 
species. (2) It has necessarily as its correlative a word, a promise of God, in which 
God presents Himself as a firm hold (in His unshakable faithfulness and truth, XXX); 
this word, this hold, man makes his own firm hold; in it, and through it, God Himself 
has become the firm hold of the heart. Without such a word of divine promise, which 
is the necessary condition of XXXXX, a synonym could well be used, but never 
XXXXxX. This is proved above all by the religious use of language, though in the civil 
the word apparently (but only apparently!) finds a somewhat more general use. It is 
also confirmed by the circumstance, which cannot be overlooked, that by XXXXX is 
never signified the belief of the heathen in their "dumb" idols (but it is signified, e. 
g., by XXX, XXX, etc.). (3) It shows the subordination of one's will to another will. 
The word of God confronts it as the expression of a foreign will. This word it makes 
its governing principle, making the same its firm hold, and conforming to it. This is 
proved not only by its equation with XXX, but also by its description of unbelief as 
XXX, etc. Now, though most synonyms include this act of the will of its own 
subordination, yet this is not the case with all. (4) By XXXXX is also expressed the 
overcoming of an opposition or resistance. This opposition may be fear, sin, 
temptation, experience, appearance, etc. It denotes, as a will to God, an inward 
struggle and victory (cf. 1 John 5:4). In spite of all temptation to the contrary, the 
heart makes God its firm hold. We miss this characteristic meaning in almost all 
synonyms (cf. Cremer, Bibl.-theol. Wtbch., sndL . A. Heerboth. 
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Whole Lutherans! In a German newspaper we read: "In all areas we will be 
confronted with almost unheard-of great and difficult tasks, which history has set us 
in an unavoidable and very urgent manner. We are not in the least frightened by 
this; on the contrary, we look forward to mastering them with a zest for action anda 
creative spirit. But of course, for this we can only use whole people. For the half- 
measures, the comfortably sparing and the cautiously reticent, the time after the war 
will be far too great and formidable. We cannot afford the luxury of dragging along 
too many of this kind of people. All great times have had an aversion to half men. In 
the Bible is the word: 'Oh that you were cold or hot!' Not cold hatred, not hot enmity, 
not even ridicule and scorn have ever seriously endangered the course of religion 
through the history of nations. Always it has been the lukewarmness of the half- 
measures that has stalled its course. But not only religion has suffered from the half- 
measures, but all branches of human morals and culture have been paralyzed when 
men with divided souls or with secondary intentions have seized them instead of 
putting themselves entirely at their service, or when representatives of a good 
cause, full of character, have met with the stupid indifference of those whom they 
were destined to serve with their work. If, therefore, you want the German future not 
to falter but to succeed creatively, have the ambition to become a whole man." - We 
apply this to our Lutheran Church and conclude a minori ad majus: If a state needs 
whole men in order to flourish, our beloved Lutheran Zion needs whole Lutherans 
even more, if it is otherwise to do justice to its high calling in our country. Our church 
needs not half Lutherans, but whole Lutherans. Whole Lutherans in the pulpits and 
pews of our churches! Whole Lutherans on the chairs and in the classrooms of all 
our schools, the lower as well as the higher. Whole Lutherans in the presidencies, 
editorships, publishing houses, missions, and all other offices of the Synod. Whole 
Lutherans who, without all flirtation with the sects, are devoted in unquestioning and 
undivided fidelity to the Church of the pure Word and unadulterated Sacrament. 
Whole Lutherans who see their life's work in the preaching of blessedness by pure 
grace alone, of the uncirculated, unconditional Gospel. Whole Lutherans who want 
to know nothing at all of any judge of doctrine apart from the Holy Scriptures. Whole 
Lutherans who not merely recognize and appreciate their royal priestly office, but 
exercise it. Whole Lutherans who place themselves, with all that they are and have, 
in the service of their God for the extension of His kingdom. Whole 
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Lutherans who seek peace with all their hearts, but peace in the truth, which does 
not allow error a finger's breadth. Whole-hearted Lutherans who love the truth, the 
only truth that saves and saves, and who are hostile to every error, the "seducing" 
and corrupting error, with Lutheran earnestness. Whole Lutherans who are not only 
willing to positively present the recognized Lutheran truth, but also to ward off the 
wolves and to punish the false teachers. Whole Lutherans who are very serious 
about their Lutheranism and all its teachings. Whole Lutherans who in all matters of 
faith and conscience say with Luther, "| cannot do otherwise," and not with Bucer 
and the indifferentists, "If of course it must be, we can do otherwise." Whole 
Lutherans - if we had them in all the Lutheran churches, schools, missions, and 
editorial offices of our country, what streams of blessing would flow from the body 
of our church upon our land! God has blessed us Lutherans like no other church 
community, blessed not with a lukewarm, half blessing, but with his whole, great, 
full blessing. This jubilee year of 1917 is a powerful reminder to us of that fact. But 
it is in keeping with this blessing that we, too, prove to be not half, wavering, 
vacillating, lukewarm and cleverly calculating Lutherans, but whole, resolute, 
purposeful and determined Lutherans. F.B. 

"The Missouri Synod surpasses the General Synod," judges a writer in 
the Lutheran Church Work and Observer, based on the statistics of a certain city, "by 
9.3 for the five years elapsed, yet the city is more in sympathy with the General 
Synod. The General Synod lagged behind to that extent, not because its boys were 
vicious, or even because the people at large were prejudiced against it, but in 
consequence of infidelity and indifference in doctrine. It does matter somewhat 
whether one is strictly Lutheran or not, and the work of our four churches in this city 
proves it. These congregations are very diverse, and precisely in the proportion in 
which they are serious about the Confession. Here, then, is a boy problem, and yet 
it is, after all, a question of fidelity to the Lutheran Confession. We may not like to 
hear it, and we may not like to believe it, but we certainly cannot deny the truth just 
stated, namely, the fact that we are not successful in working our boys and young 
men in the same city, where we have the added advantage of being generally more 
favorably disposed, and employing the same ways and means by which our 
Missourian brother so outstrips us." By way of quantitative induction, the aforesaid 
paper of the General Synod, with which the Lutheran from the Council also agrees, 
arrives at the two propositions: 1. The Lutheran Church, which holds much upon 
right doctrine, attracts more men than any other ecclesiastical ge- 
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community. The more seriously Lutherans (like Missourians) take doctrine, the 
greater is their success. - As for us Missourians, we naturally believe in the success 
of our position, but even failure would not in the least mislead us as to the rightness 
of it. We are not pragmatists like Prof. James of Harvard, who believe something to 
be true only because and insofar as it is successful. Rather, we live by the cheerful, 
Christian hope that we will succeed precisely because it is divine truth that we hold. 
F.B. 

Concerning the use of the English language, the Swedish Fr. Nothstein, 
in his My Church, (p. 17) emphasizes that it is the task of the Augustan Synod to 
keep its children in Lutheran doctrine, and that pastors should therefore not hesitate 
to use English when the youth can no longer be reached and kept in the church 
through the medium of Swedish. "This can be done only in this way," he writes, "that 
our pastors immediately begin to preach in the English language wherever this is needed for 
the sake of the youth. Of course, we do not need to try to uproot the mother-tongue; but we 
must, on the other hand, be careful of not making the mistake of the old German Lutherans, 
who, through their obstinate adherence to the German, have lost hosts of their members, 
who, for the sake of the language, were obliged to look for other church homes. Our Synod, 
therefore, wisely requires that, as a rule, our candidates for the ministry shall be able to 
preach in both languages. May this rule be carried out still more strictly!" - Whom Fr. 
Nothstein means by the "old German Lutherans" whom he holds up to the Swedes 
as a warning example, he does not say. But we believe we can say that on the 
average our German congregations have not lost more members to the sects or to 
the world than the Swedish, Norwegian, and even the English churches. And as far 
as the cultivation of English is concerned, for years now the students of our two 
seminaries have been able, with very few exceptions, to preach not only in German 
but also in English. We do not remember a single case in which we were unable to 
staff a congregation in which the use of both languages was required. And as to our 
position on the language question, we are, wherever circumstances require, 
decidedly in favor of taking up the English work; but, on the other hand, we do not 
believe that any service is done to the church by artificially hastening the 
denomination of our congregations. The very denationalization of our 
congregations will endanger our parochial schools, the incalculable blessings of 
which to our Church even a blind man can grasp with his hands, and will also 
facilitate the entrance of Puritanism. But si vis pacem, para bellum. Preparedness must 
be the watchword here also. Preparedness should and will 
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We will certainly be and will therefore not lack the cultivation of English at our 
institutions in any way. F. B. 

Altered Luther Bible of the iowaschen publishing house. In the 
"Lutheran" (1916, p. 455) we read: Recently there came to our attention a new Bible 
published by the publishing house of the lowa Synod, the Wartburg Publishing House 
of Chicago. In the church bulletin of the lowa Synod this edition is advertised and 
recommended with the following words: 'Wartburg Bibles with unaltered Luther text.’ 
The 'Theological Gazettes' of the Ohio Synod recommend this edition to all those 
who "still wish to have the old unaltered Luther text in their German Bible*. And yet 
this statement is not correct. The "Wartburg Bibles' do not have in the Old, but 
strangely enough in the New Testament the changes of the "revised Bible’. We will 
cite only three well-known sayings. The word of the Sunday epistle: "who [Christ] 
himself offered up our sins in his body upon the wood, "* 1 Pet. 2:24 is here thus 
changed and deteriorated: "who himself bore up our sins. In the core saying, "We 
therefore hold that a man is justified without works of the law, through faith alone," 
Rom. 3:28, it is much more matte, "We therefore hold it," etc. The Catechism saying, 
'God is a Spirit," John 4:24, is rendered, 'God is Spirit." We could give more examples 
of how well-known words of Scripture are changed, and also show that in the 
"revised Bible” this is undoubtedly often done with a special intention. If in the case 
of the "Wartburg Bible" even theologians have not recognized the true state of 
affairs, how easily will others be deceived and allow themselves to be sold an 
altered text instead of the genuine Luther text. We would therefore give the definite 
advice to all who wish to buy a German Bible to insist that the Bible be obtained 
from our publishing house, and not to take any Bible on whose title-page is not 
written, Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo." It would be quite proper if our 
pastors would from time to time call the attention of their parishioners to the fact that 
they must keep their eyes open if they are not to receive a quid pro quo in the 
purchase of their Bibles, for the old, unrevised Luther Bible, St. Louis excepted, is 
almost nowhere published, and the pleasing appearance and possible lower price 
of the "revised Bible" has an enticing effect. 

The God of the Rabbi, the Priest, and the Clergyman. J. Baltzer, the 
President of the Evangelical Synod of North America, published in the local 
"Western Post" an appeal to the members of his Synod for "ecclesiastical 
demonstration in favor of peace efforts," which concludes thus: "The prayers for 
peace rising from the trenches, prison camps and military hospitals unite in these 
days with the great home congregations of the warring nations. The people thirst 
for peace. From 
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The voice of the people is certainly the voice of God in this case. Should there be 
any other longing in our breast than in those deeply afflicted peoples? In New York, 
Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco, great demonstrations of peace are being 
made by great assemblies of the people. Can the St. Louisans not make an 
evenDurtige and earnest demonstration when, on December 31, 1916, all gather 
around their shepherds in their resp. houses of worship and ask for a world peace? 
The source of this peace for the rabbi, the priest and the clergyman is always the 
same God of peace. He hears the prayer of his children." Of this call to pray for 
peace, which regularly rises up to God in our churches, we take note here only of 
the last words. We have understood them in such a way that, according to President 
J. Baltzer, Jews as well as Christians (rabbi, priest and clergyman) have and call 
upon the same God and are also equally children of this God. But how is this to be 
reconciled with the words, "He that denieth the Son hath not the Father" (1 John 
2:23), or, "He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father" (John 5:23), and 
with the Christian doctrine that true prayer can only exist as the fruit of justifying 
faith? F.B. 

Concerning the secular presumptions of the Pope, we read in the report 
of the Synodal Conference, p. 19 ff: "The Popes, especially the Popes of recent 
times, have repeatedly expressed how they think about the relationship of the 
Church to the State, how they view this relationship, what they think about freedom 
of religion and conscience. Thus, for example, Pope Alexander VIII, in his encyclical 
"Inter multiplices" of August 4, 1690, condemned this sentence: 'That to the blessed 
Peter and his successors, the governors of Christ, and to the Church itself, power 
over spiritual things, which belong to eternal salvation, was given by God, but not 
over civil and temporal, according to the word of the Lord, "My kingdom is not of this 
world" <Jn. 18:36); and again, "Render therefore unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and unto God the things that are God's"; and that therefore the apostolic 
word is established, "Let every man be subject unto the authority that hath power 
over him. For there is no authority without from God; but where there is authority, it 
is ordained of God. He therefore that setteth himself in opposition to authority is 
contrary to the order of God" (Rom. 13:1. 2), that therefore kings and princes in 
temporal matters are not subject to any ecclesiastical power according to God's 
order, nor can they be deposed directly or indirectly by the key power of the Church, 
nor can their subjects be deprived of fidelity and obedience, nor be released from 
the oath of allegiance taken; and that this doctrine is to be held as one necessary to 
public tranquillity, no less useful to the Church than to the State, and according to 
the word of God, the tradition of the Fathers, and the examples of the Saints.’ 
Gregory XVI declares the doctrine that. 
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The Pope declared that freedom of conscience should be granted to every man, for 
an ‘absurd and erroneous opinion, or rather for madness' (absurda ac erronea sententia 
seu potius deliramentum). (Encyclical 'Mirari vos arbitramur', 1832.) Pius IX rejects this 
proposition as an impious one (impium): Pius IX rejects this proposition as a godless 
(impium): "that the supreme good of human society and civil progress require that 
human society be constituted and governed without regard to religion, as if it did not 
exist, or at least without making a distinction between true and false religions": "this 
is the best state of society, when no office is recognized by the temporal government 
(imperium) to compel by solemnly established penalties (sancitis poenis) the 
transgressors of the Roman religion, unless the public peace requires it". Pius X, 
after approvingly citing the statement just heard from his predecessor, Gregory XVI, 
then goes on to rage against the proposition: 'that freedom of conscience and 
worship is the proper right of every man, which in every rightly constituted society 
ought to be proclaimed and confirmed by law, and that rightfully citizens ought to be 
entitled to every liberty of publicly expressing their thoughts, whatever they may be, 
by word or print or in any other way, and that they ought not to be restrained in this 
by any ecclesiastical or civil authority". (Encyclical 'Quanta cura’, 1864.) In his 
infamous 'Syllabus' of 1864, the same Pope condemns as false the following 
propositions: The Church has no power to use force, nor any temporal power, 
directly or indirectly. The sacred ministers of the Church and the Roman Pontiff are 
to be excluded from all power and dominion in temporal matters. .47. The public 
schools established by the state are to be taken from the authority of the church.’ 
.55. The Church is to be separated from the State, and the State from the Church.' 
In the present time it is not proper that the Catholic religion should be the only 
religion of the state, to the exclusion of other forms of worship. In particular also the 
successor of this Pope, Leo. XIII, spoke out on the relation between Church and 
State. Only a few of his numerous omissions may be cited here: ‘But not only the 
will of God Himself, but also the general welfare of human society, demand 
absolutely that the temporal power, in its measures of government, should be in full 
harmony with the ecclesiastical’, that is, of course, with the Roman Church. 
(Encyclical Praeclara gratulationis.) "When the State is thus ordered, it is evident that 
it must fulfill its many and important duties to God through the public practice of 
religion. (Encyclical Letter "Immortale Dei".) "Since, therefore, the state necessarily 
demands unity of religious confession 
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he has to profess the only true one, namely the Catholic one/ (Encyclical "Libertas".) 
One compares here especially the excellent little writing: Protestant Obituary in 
Memory of Pope Leo XIII/ by A. L. Grabner. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1903. If we take another look at the last deceased Pope Pius X, we see that 
also with him the same doctrine is found with regard to Church and State. For 
example, in his circular letter of February 11, 1906, addressed to the archbishops, 
bishops, the entire clergy, and the people of France, concerning the separation of 
Church and State introduced by the Legation in that country, he says, among many 
other things, this: "The principle that Church and State should be separated is 
indeed a very false and highly pernicious principle. Whoever can speak of it is based 
on a denial of the supernatural.’ (Lehre und Wehre, Vol. 61, 1915, p. 19.)" - So much 
for the report, from which it is clear that the Jesuits have thrown sand in the eyes of 
our people, and also of men like Taft and Roosevelt, when they, like, for example. 
Cardinal Gibbons, solemnly asserted "that the Catholic Church has always been 
the zealous protector of religious and civil liberty, and that wherever encroachments 
upon these sacred human rights have been committed by faithful Catholics, such 
injustices, far from being sanctioned by the Church, have been committed with 
palpable violation of her authority." 

The Vatican is leaning toward the Allies. This is the fear of the "Daily 
Buffalo People's Friend." This Catholic paper writes: "The fact is that in the very 
countries of the Allies, not only before, but also during the war, the Catholic religion 
as well as the papacy has experienced the severest hostility. The French 
Kulturkampf, for example, continues to this day, and is manifest in the military 
coercion against Catholic priests and bishops, and in the blatant mockery of all 
religious activity. We need not speak of Russia, where the Catholic religion has 
always been systematically suppressed and persecuted. But England's friendliness 
towards Catholics is expressed in a drastic way in the systematic suppression of 
Catholic Ireland. In spite of all this, it would seem that the often contradictory and 
often refuted reports of the Pope's leaning to the side of the Allies are not entirely 
without foundation after all. The fact is that some time ago a secret consistory was 
held under the direction of Benedict XV, at which cardinals from all countries except 
the Central Powers were present. In this consistory 11 Allied Cardinals were 
appointed. Not only every impartial, but especially every German, Austrian, or 
Hungarian Catholic must, to say the least, feel astonishment at this. We are sure 
that the war was not the only cause that no Cardinal dev 
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Central Countries took part in the consistory. The influence of the Vatican would 
undoubtedly have been able to give them free passage, as it was the case before. 
But then the far superior number of the newly-appointed Allied Cardinals virtually 
constitutes a setback for the Catholics of the central countries. It is possible that this 
will be compensated by a later action of the Vatican. But the bad impression is there 
and will be difficult to erase. For German Catholics especially this is a heavy blow. 
In the worst times, under the ugliest hostilities, under the most difficult 
circumstances, they have -stood faithfully by their spiritual leader. In this struggle, 
the Catholic center has become a tower of protection for the... The history of 
Catholicism has scarcely known such a tower. And now this heavy blow, this 
setback of the German Catholics! Must not this, as a discouragement of Catholics, 
as a triumph of the enemies of Catholics in Germany, bring about alarming 
consequences? This obvious one-sided position of Rome apparently finds its 
explanation in the news coming from Washington that Pope Benedict XV intends a 
rapprochement, a reunion of the Anglican Church with the Catholic Church, and it 
is said that the same is intended with regard to the Russian Church. Now one may 
well be guided in Rome by the biblical saying that 'there is more joy in heaven over 
one sinner who repents than over ninety-nine righteous who have no need of 
repentance’. One may welcome the return of the Lost Sheep, but whether now is 
the time for such manipulations is doubtful. For if ever before, in this case the 
proverb applies: "When the devil is sick, he wants to be a saint. The Allies need the 
Pope's support in a moral sense, hence the rapprochement with Rome, hence the 
appointment of a new English envoy to the Vatican from a good Catholic family, 
hence the promise of a merger of the Anglican and Russian Churches with the 
Roman Catholic. This is true English diplomacy, and to achieve their end no means 
is too sacred for the English. But it is another matter whether, under these 
circumstances, the Pope can really be allowed any influence in the peace 
negotiations. His hands would be tied from the outset by the events described. 
Already, however, he is deprived of the appearance of strict neutrality which is 
absolutely necessary for a peace negotiator, since his great moral influence has 
tilted to the side of the Allies." The Catholic "Volksfreund" evidently considers the 
Pope, too, to be a fox who is not quite to be trusted, and who himself will not shrink 
from cutting straps and advantages out of the skins of his faithful sons in Austria 
and Germany. A good shepherd sacrifices his life for the sheep; the Pope, however, 
has always left the sheep to his own devices. 
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sacrificed to their own imperious, worldly interests. Who knows how much the 
Germans will have to pay for their devotion to the Pope! The Pope is one of those 
politicians who have their price. Whoever offers him the most is his man. How eager 
the Pope is to get his hands into the peace negotiations is also shown by the clever 
denial of the Vatican on January 8: the Pope will not answer Wilson's peace note, 
as reported by the press, because Wilson's note had not been officially transmitted 
to him, and therefore he cannot answer it, although he is very sympathetic to the 
President's intention and aim. F. B. 

The Pope interprets the psychological moment. Toward the end of last 
year it was reported from Washington that "Dr. A. Palmieri of the Library of Congress 
has received private letters from the Vatican to the effect that Pope Benedict will 
soon appoint a commission of four cardinals to renew a movement begun by Pope 
Leo XIII for a reunion of Christendom and the cultivation of friendly relations with the 
Anglican Church. A public announcement on this matter is expected from Rome ina 
short time. Cardinal Nicola Marini, recently appointed, is to become, as Dr. Palmieri 
said, the chairman of the commission. The movement which Leo XIII had in mind 
was dropped by Pope Pius X, who directed all his energy against Modernism, and is 
now to be revived under Pope Benedict." - The Pope evidently thinks that in this 
dreary time of war it is good fishing for him. If he does not win the whole of 
Christendom at once, quite a few High Church Anglicans will be lured into his bosom. 
With kindnesses he seeks to beguile; for with honey one catches flies. But the more 
amiable the Pope presents himself, the more dangerous he is. It therefore remains 
the task of the Lutherans to pull the mask off the Pope's face everywhere. 

F.B. 

Sectarian preachers as warmongers. Campbell Morgan of London, who 
years ago also made himself heard in St. Louis as a revivalist, said in his Christmas 
sermon in Westminster Chapel, "We are living in the most dangerous hour that we 
have to pass through in this war. The greatest dangers threaten us now, and they 
are caused by the guile of Germany and the good intentions, not of America, but of 
the President of the American Republic. The question of peace, which came from 
Germany, is a question of cunning and skillful diplomacy, endeavoring to shift the 
blame of this war upon those who refuse to accept the responsibility. The good 
intentions of President Wilson are marred by the highly tragic error of refusing to 
express his views on the moral questions." - Among the most ardent warmongers 
and ver- 
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leumdern of the Germans in the whole English world have from the very beginning 
also included numerous sect preachers. This is connected with the fact that the 
sectarian churches see the purpose of their work primarily in social activity and world 
improvement, and regard England as the real stronghold and Puritanism as the ideal 
of these endeavors. What they conceive of as Christianity always essentially 
includes the outward, legalistic compulsory piety as it is cultivated in the English 
sectarian churches. Every weakening of England is therefore to them also 
synonymous with a defeat of "Christianity". Thus it happens that even in view of the 
millions of victims already devoured by the Moloch of the World War, men like 
Campbell Morgan seek to thwart the peace efforts of our President and to prolong 
the murder and slaughter. The Puritan mixture of the spiritual and the secular, of 
church and state, of the kingdom of God and the empire of the world, plays a mighty 
part in the world war. - Like Campbell Morgan so stand many sectarian preachers 
in America. They openly oppose the peace efforts of Germany and our President. 
At the end of December last, fifty pastors and laymen issued a declaration against 
"premature peace". Before that, the Allies must have achieved their purpose, so that 
peace would be a "triumph of justice". Among the men inciting the continuation of 
bloodshed are Lyman Abbott, President Hibben of Princeton, President King of 
Oberlin College, Billy Sunday, Rev. William, James M. Speer, chairman of the Lay 
Missionary Movement, Rev. C. K. Nelson, Episcopal Bishop of Atlanta, Rev. Joseph 
F. Berry, Methodist Episcopal Bishop of Philadelphia, Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander, 
Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania, Rev. William Lawrence, Episcopal Bishop of 
Massachusetts, Rev. Harry E. Fosdick of Union Theological Seminary, Rev. Charles 
P. Anderson, Episcopal Bishop of Chicago, and Rev. William T. Manning, Rector of 
Trinity Church in New York. F. B. 

Historians prostitute their science. The American Historical Society, 
meeting in Cincinnati in December of last year, concluded that "the world-devouring 
policy of Germany" was the cause of the World War. The Entente was quite innocent 
of any attempt to encircle Germany before the war. German policy had been the 
aggressive element in Europe. Prof. Usher declared, "May the United States decide to 
intervene in the cause of democracy before the fateful words of Lloyd George must again be 
uttered, 'Too late, too late!'" It was apparently not historical facts, but this blind love of 
England, even at the expense of our own country, that made the representatives of 
historical science in Cincinnati find the cause of the World War in the "world- 
devouring policy of Germany." We adduce this here as an example of the value 
attached to the so-called results of most histo- 
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.. to be attributed to the ricer. Blinded by their passion and their false fundamental 
views, they let themselves be guided by their desires and false interests. They distort, 
mutilate, distort, falsify, invent, cover up, and rearrange the facts in such a way as 
suits them. And the results thus obtained then pass over into the works of history, the 
textbooks and encyclopaedias as components of general human knowledge. The 
Christian Church also knows how history is fabricated, and none more so than the 
Lutheran Church. What have the Jesuits not known how to make of Luther and the 
Reformation! And even in Lutheran circles, how much history has not been made 
there, instead of letting the facts, and these in their real connection, have their say! 
How often, even here, error and false interest have led the pen, constructing and 
combining facts, and turning reality upside down! He who himself takes a wrong 
position cannot correctly represent and judge objective processes. Error bends the 
mind and makes it a concave or convex distorting conundrum to the historical facts. 
Only a Lutheran who remains true to his principles is able to write an essentially 
correct world and church history. 

"Without any blame." Toward the end of last year, Senator Stone, in a speech 
delivered in St. Louis, said, "Since the beginning of the European war, the rights of 
the United States have been assailed, and, out of friendship for the belligerent nations, 
we have patiently submitted to many wrongs. It seems about that now would be the 
time, in our own interest and for the security of American property, to show the 
belligerent nations a way in which they may approach each other. America's interests 
have been so affected by the war that we have undoubtedly a right to protest against 
a continuance of the atrocities and wrongs. We need not resign ourselves as 
intermediaries, but we might content ourselves with the part of advisory and humane 
friend, who has suffered, without any blame, from the horrors of the present war, and 
does not wish to suffer any more." "Without any guilt!" - was Stone, who, after all, 
otherwise seemed to suffer less from the star than most of his colleagues in recent 
years, thinking in these words also of the more than two trillion dollars of war aid with 
which we have kept the European slaughter going and swinging? And quite apart from 
the moral guilt, would it not have been in the interest of our own country and people, 
in the interest of all that is and is called American, in the interest of all the belligerent 
nations, and in the interest, too, of humanity and humanity, if we had refused this 
ignoble war aid and thus put an early end to the strangling? What America at the 
beginning of the war even 
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was able to do, but did not want to, will it still be able to do so now that one would 
like to and wanted to? Everything has its time, even ability and capability. If it is 
missed: Too late! F. B. 

"The League of Human Rights," which the Dreyfus Trade brought into being 
in France, decided that from the victory of the Entente a new international order 
must emerge, based on justice, and conforming to the following provisions at the 
end: Establishment of a society of nations adhering to the same principles of 
government; settlement of disputes by law, not force; compulsory arbitration of all 
international disputes; organization for the suppression of all attempts at 
insurrection; safeguarding of peace by education in democracy, which would 
prevent any challenge to war and secret diplomacy; to war and secret diplomacy 
impossible; a conclusion of peace without the germ of a war of revenge; right of self- 
determination of the peoples; no annexation against the will of the people; abolition 
of annexations such as that of Alsace-Lorraine; redemption of oppressed peoples; 
establishment of an economic system to guarantee the legitimate activity of each 
people; punishment of the perpetrators of the present war and of the people who 
have been oppressed. The punishment of the perpetrators of the present war, and 
their being made to pay damages; no peace before these foundations have been 
secured, since otherwise it would mean the humiliation of right before violence, and 
lead to a new catastrophe. - The human rights for which the French League 
advocates, therefore, consist in depriving the Germans of all their rights, abolishing 
their form of government, deposing their authorities, dissolving the German Empire, 
forcing the Alsatians back under French rule, paralyzing the trade of the Germans, 
bringing everything under the rule of the Enkente, and putting down every one who 
rebels against it. This world subjugation and world stagnation, according to the 
"League of Human Rights," is to bring the longed-for millennium of world peace! The 
nearer the end, the more mendacious and insane the world also seems to become. 

F.B. 


The English Church in Berlin. The Anglican Bishop for Northern and Central 
Europe writes in the London Evening Standard: "Now, Berlin excepted, everywhere 
in Germany our churches are closed, and our chaplains have gone home. But we 
are thankful that our priest in Berlin has been allowed to remain at his post. He is 
able to say his three masses every Sunday without disturbance, and he is allowed 
to visit the English prisoners in Déberitz and Ruhleben. He has also visited 39 other 
prison camps. It is only decent and just to state that our clergy, who had returned 
from Germany, expressed themselves with the greatest gratitude at the kindness 
and concession shown them in Germany by all classes. They even received money, 
and were treated in the best manner up to the last moment." 
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The position of the Jews in the new Kingdom of Poland. General von 
Beseler has issued a decree in Warsaw according to which in the future the Jews 
in Poland will be recognized as a religious body with public rights. In November 
1916 this was reported wirelessly to Sayville and others: According to the new 
decree, the local Jewish communities will be united into district associations. The 
leaders of the district unions form administrative councils, which are selected from 
the boards of the smaller congregations according to the principles of proportional 
representation. At the head of the Jewish Religious Association is a Jewish 
Supreme Council, which has 21 members, 14 laymen and 7 rabbis. The election of 
congregational delegates is by a Proportional System and in two divisions. Each 
division elects an equal number of delegates. People with schooling, those who 
attended a commercial or agricultural school, and Jewish citizens who have 
received the title of rabbi will vote in the first division, all others in the second. The 
formation of associations for worship will be permitted in every community. Thus the 
guarantee will be established that no religious tendency can be suppressed by the 
majority. The congregation will also be entrusted with religious life and the education 
of the young, as well as with charity and social work. Local congregations, district 
congregations, and the general religious body, as represented by the Supreme 
Council, will have the right to levy taxes, and enjoy the privileges of registered 
cooperatives. The Jews of Poland-Have, by this ordinance, obtained a constitution 
superior to the majority of the obsolete constitutions of other European countries. It 
seeks to establish religious life on the basis of freedom of conscience. The task of 
the Supreme Council will be, above all, to reform the institution of the rabbi by 
creating good conditions and to establish a Jewish school system with special 
schools. The Russian plutocratic electoral system has been eliminated, and the 
electoral rights of the large communities have been recognized. In the Jewish circles 
of Poland there is enthusiasm for the new decree. All parties among the Jews 
consider it of the utmost importance that the Jewish community should now be 
recognized as a religious body, as is in accordance with public law. - So far as the 
report goes. To a separation of Church and State, therefore, even at the foundation 
of the new Kingdom of Poland, one has not been able to understand and to rise. 

F.B. 

The Press in Wartime. Of the German press in wartime, the Leipzig historian 
Prof. W. Gétz writes: "By its very nature, the press cannot be an objective science, 
and an event like this war makes the most difficult demands on it. The German 
press, since it can only sell on the streets in peacetime, is 
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The war has given greater importance to street sales in Germany as well, but most 
and the best of our newspapers have refrained from exploiting cheap sensations. In 
the repudiation of enemy lies one has confined oneself to a matter-of-fact attitude. 
The cultural achievements of our enemies have found impartial discussion, as in 
peacetime. About 800 newspapers and magazines, among them 150 political ones, 
had to cease publication soon after the outbreak of the war, and by the spring of 
1916 the number of papers that had gone out of print had risen to about 3,900. Far 
more than in peacetime, the press has been fertilized by the cooperation of scientific 
and political connoisseurs. That the entire German press has expressed without 
wavering the unity and determination of the nation, the rock-solid confidence in the 
supreme army command and in the government, is certainly worthy of the highest 
thanks. Great demands have been made upon the uniformity of sentiment and the 
self-discipline of the press; but it has both preserved the internal peace in an 
exemplary manner and subordinated itself unreservedly to the higher national- 
political points of view." - The American press, Republican as well as Democratic, 
and in many cases even ecclesiastical as well as political, cannot be given this 
praise. Its conduct since the outbreak of the World War can neither be called 
objective, nor just, nor neutral, nor truthful, nor sensational, nor rational, nor truly 
American, nor patriotic, nor considerate and respectful of its own citizens. 
F. B. 
Concerning the recent victories of the prohibitionists, the local "Western 
Post" writes: "The federal supreme court's declaration of the constitutionality of the 
Webb-Kenyon law prohibiting the shipment of spirituous beverages from wet to dry 
states, and of the Prohibition Amendment of the State of West Virginia prohibiting 
residents from receiving such beverages for their own use in interstate commerce, 
has been declared a momentous victory for prohibition. Under this decision, 
individual states may prohibit their residents from receiving, selling, or using 
spirituous beverages without being hindered by invoking the rights of interstate 
commerce. All back-door ways of circumventing such prohibition laws are thus put 
a stop to. The quiet hopes with which many opponents of prohibition consoled 
themselves in many places, that nothing would be eaten as hot as it was cooked, 
and that one would be able to get one's drinks even with state prohibition, have thus 
become water. We have not yet State Prohibition in Missouri, but the danger is 
becoming more imminent. At the last election we voted it down once more-. 
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proved, and even in the Legislature the Prohibitionists have had a failure to begin 
with. But that has nothing to say; defeat only spurs these people to increased 
activity. The Constitutional Amendment of the State of West Virginia expressly 
provides that the inhabitants of the State shall be prohibited from receiving 
spirituous beverages for their own use in interstate commerce. No person, 
therefore, shall or can obtain from outside the State het that which cannot be had 
in the internal intercourse of the State after the introduction of Prohibition; and if he 
obtains it by trickery, it may be taken away from him, and he punished. And what 
may happen, will happen, or we know.our prohibitionists ill. So there is no longer 
any doubt that the Prohibitionists' ultimate aim is to prevent the domestic use of 
spirituous beverages, not merely their manufacture and trade. So this is a matter of 
blood, and we must defend ourselves to the death against such a rape, which 
makes a mockery of all the principles of this country. If these last decisions should 
succeed in inciting the people to such a defense, then this victory of the 
prohibitionists may be the beginning of their final defeat. But even then!" - As to the 
purposes of the Church, among the same is neither national nor civil nor even 
personal liberty. Only religious liberty can also be said to be an end to be aimed at 
by the Church as such. Just as it is therefore wrong for the sectarian churches to 
throw themselves into the harness with fire and flame for Prohibition, so it would 
also be wrong for the Lutheran Church as such to revolt against a bourgeois 
Prohibition movement. But the church as such is also justified in protesting against 
three elements which are now more and then less prominent in the Prohibition 
movements: 1. that the consumption of fermented wine should also be forbidden in 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper; 2. that it is argued that the consumption of 
spirituous liquors is in itself a sin and is forbidden in Scripture; 3. that the sectarian 
churches, in their fanatical propaganda of Prohibition, are encroaching on the 
territory of the state, mixing state and church, and seeking to impose their religious 
views, which are false to boot, on others by means of state laws. If the sects are 
justified in tyrannizing their fellow-citizens on one point, there is no reason why they 
should not, in consequence, later insist on State laws which drive the citizens of this 
free country by the beadle into their puritan churches. Those who wish to advocate 
or oppose Prohibition in the right way must do so not as Christians and churchmen, 
but as American citizens. American citizenship, not Christianity or churchmanship, 
must here, as in all purely social and political questions, furnish the basis for 
agitation pro or con. This should then be carried out according to the two principles: 
1. the good of the people is the highest law. 
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Any unnecessary restriction of liberty, even personal liberty, is contrary to the spirit 
of right-wing Americanism. The weapons in such struggle are, of course, not force 
and guile, but the power of free speech and the ballot. F. B. 


Charter of religious. Organizations in Missouri. In the St. Louis County 
Court, according to the daily press here, Attorney Loevy has filed a motion that the 
petition of the Second Unitarian Presbyterian Church for the issuance of a charter 
be dismissed as contrary to the provisions of the State Constitution. The attorney 
states that the State Constitution expressly prohibits the incorporation of any 
organization for purely ecclesiastical purposes. The petition states that the purpose 
of the church is "to spread the gospel according to the views of the Uniate 
Presbyterians and to promote the study of the Bible." Loevy, in his motion, reviews 
the history of the provision in the state constitution that religious bodies may not be 
incorporated. According to him, this prohibition was contained in the old English 
laws of seven hundred years ago. It had been established by the English 
government to break the ever-increasing power of the church and its baleful 
influence in the affairs of government. This prohibition was included in the 
Constitution of the State of Missouri. The Legislature, however, instead of making a 
law consistent with the State Constitution, has provided that religious bodies may 
be organized, but in so doing has omitted to construe certain restrictions upon the 
organizations with respect to the acquisition of real property, which in the course of 
time have proved to be absolutely necessary. The Legislature has thus made it 
possible for all religious bodies to acquire immense tracts of land without paying a 
cent of tax, a circumstance which, Loevy contends, is being greatly exploited. Loevy 
is of opinion that, notwithstanding the legal possibility of depriving the religious 
bodies already existing and incorporated of charters previously issued, by 
proceedings of the attorney-general, such a step would hardly be taken. Nolan, the 
representative of the Presbyterian Church, relies merely on the fact that the church 
is not solely religious, but is also charitable, and that the petition was drafted exactly 
as it had been by pages of all similar bodies. F. B. 


Madame de Thebes, the Parisian astrologer and clairvoyant, has died at the 
age of 72 at her country estate on the Loire. Parisian society is not a little 
disappointed and depressed about this. The Cri de Paris writes: "With greater 
impatience than usual, Parisian society has awaited the almanac which the well- 
known astrologer and soothsayer publishes every year, and in which she gives the 
most important Er- 
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The people prophesied about the events of the coming year. Above all, she was 
expected to announce the end of the war and to assure us that France would 
emerge victorious from the war. - What a disgrace, what a mockery and ridicule on 
our much-vaunted enlightened twentieth century, that this Parisian witch with her 
prophecies was taken seriously by many Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Americans, 
and that so much attention was paid to her by the newspapers! Madame Thebes 
acquired great wealth by her art of divination. And in the whole world, even in 
Germany, there is probably not a single large town in which all sorts of astrologers, 
soothsayers, clairvoyants, and witches do not find their superstitious victims. 
F. B. 

Rich libertines in New York. How many millionaires are doing it in New York 
is reported by District Attorney, Judge Swann: "The white slave traffic as carried on in New 
York is commercialized vice. The man or woman who procures girls for a price is a criminal, 
and it is my duty to discover him, and to get him punished, and to stop his traffic. His partner, 
the woman or the man who keeps a disorderly house, it is also my business to discover him 
and to have him punished, but it is not my business to pursue the rich man, who is simply willing 
to pay for his debaucheries. There is, for example, a Millionaires' Club in New York City, a 
building erected evidently by the millionaires themselves for their illicit pleasure. There are 
fourteen of them, and if | told you their names, you would be astonished beyond measure. There 
are fourteen suites of rooms in the club; that is, fourteen bedrooms with bathrooms fitted up 
luxuriously. Each millionaire furnishes his bedroom with clothes or books, or whatever he 
requires, and he can use the other rooms of the club as he pleases. He really only comes to it 
for one purpose. It is in essence a disorderly house, but it does not come within the law: | cannot 
close it up. | could dishonor them, and thereby punish them dreadfully by accusing them, but it 
is difficult to get evidence enough to convict them. To tell you the truth, | do not think it is the 
business of my office to try. |am not appointed to nose out scandals. | am appointed to suppress 
vice. All sorts of persons procure girls for this, club. Two or three men among them are of some 
position in the theatrical world, those who deal with chorus girls and dancers. | know all about 
them. We have received dozens of communications implicating them. In my opinion they are 
certainly guilty of procuring on a large stale. But sufficient evidence is difficult to obtain. | must 
hold my hand, for the moment, and first of all deal with the procurers whose guilt can easily be 
proved, and who are the most prominent." So here, too, the old rule is: "Hang the petty 
thieves, let the big ones go." In the world money covers the multitude of sins. 

F.B. 
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Lectures by D. F. Pieper. "The Lutheran Doctrine of Justification" in twenty lectures. 
97 pp. Twenty-three lectures on "The Evangelical Lutheran Church the 
true visible Church of God on earth." 191 pp. Concordia Seminary Press, St. 
Louis, Mo. $1.50 postpaid. 

In the glorious jubilee year into which we have now entered, and which our great edition 
brings to our attention to a greater extent, we will only prove ourselves to be true Lutherans if we 
are fully and completely filled with the consciousness that we Lutherans in particular have a 
message, a real, great message, to the world and also to the present degenerate, blurred 
Christendom. But this message is, at bottom, nothing else than the Gospel of the full, free, 
unconditional, and in every respect unconfused grace of God in Christ JEsu, as the same is 
presented to us by God Himself in the infallible Holy Scriptures. And the very core of this gospel 
message is again nothing else than the blessed doctrine of justification by faith alone. To 
proclaim this good news to the world is the task of Christians, of the Christian Church. And it can 
be said of the Lutheran Church that she has truly recognized this task and has endeavored to 
fulfill it. She has proclaimed and is proclaiming the truthful, pure Gospel. And in doing this, she 
becomes a city on a mountain, a light in the darkness of this world. Yes, we Lutherans have 
something to say to the world which it does not know, and yet on which its eternal weal or woe 
depends. Unfortunately, this cannot be said of other ecclesial communities without all kinds of 
restrictions. They have often falsified the Gospel and made it into a new law. All the more must 
we Lutherans take up the gospel in order to restore it to its proper momentum throughout the 
world. We should therefore make the most of the opportunities that this Jubilee Year offers us 
for this purpose. This is especially true of the planned Luther celebrations. All talk and praise of 
Luther is of little value if the Gospel of justification by grace does not remain the keynote. And in 
order to deepen this mood of reformation, we would have nothing better to recommend to our 
pastors than to read the lectures of D. F. Pieper that are available to us. We Missourians have 
been much suspected on many sides of claiming to be in possession of right, full Lutheranism, 
or, which is the same thing, of pure Christianity, or, which is also the same thing, of the pure and 
unadulterated gospel. But to whom it is really important to convince himself of the value of this 
assertion, to whom it is a serious matter to become acquainted with the Missouri position and to 
examine the much-maligned spirit of Missouri, we likewise would not be able to name a more 
suitable book than these very lectures of D. Pieper, which belong to the best and clearest things 
that have been said about the gospel, justification, the Lutheran Church and the Missouri Synod. 
No one can study these lectures of Pieper's without having his mind, heart, and spirit filled and 
saturated with the most delicious, most blessed of all truths, that we poor sinners are truly 
justified and blessed solely by the pure grace with which we are showered in the Gospel, as God, 
through His servant Martin Luther, has given and entrusted it again to the Lutheran Church in 
unadulterated purity. F. B. 


OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. By John Howard Raven, D. D. Fleming H. Revell Co, 
New York and Chicago. 363 pages, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: $2.00. 


D. Raven is Professor of Old Testament Theology at the Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in New Brunswick, N. J., and the present work has seen its third edition within ten years, 
and is also used as a textbook in a number of theological seminaries in our country. It deserves 
to be so widely read, and we can think of no work in the English language which, within this 
limited scope, gives such a comprehensive and positive view of the much-negotiated questions 
of the Old Testament introduction. 
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tiert. The excellent works of W. H. Green, which the author uses many times, are much more 
detailed and do not cover the whole field. Raven is a Reformed theologian, but this point of view 
is rarely prominent. He is concerned here with proving the divinity and credibility of Old 
Testament Scripture, and he does so in an appealing manner, citing the arguments of the free- 
minded critics, often in their own words, and then refuting them in a calm, matter-of-fact manner. 
He notes in his preface, "The orthodox theologian weakens his position by undervaluing the 
force of the radical arguments. He does not commend himself to fair-minded people by 
ignoring or ridiculing his opponents. The traditional view of the Old Testament has nothing 
to fear except from the ignorance and the prejudice of its adherents. . . . The writer is firmly 
convinced that this battle must be fought in the open... .. There is no middle ground 
between a thoroughly naturalistic conception of the origin of the Hebrew Scriptures and that 
view of them which is found in the Scriptures themselves" (pp. 5. 6). We cannot go into details 
here, otherwise we would emphasize how well and clearly D. Raven proves the unity of the 
Book of Isaiah (pp. 190-192), and how thoroughly he treats the Pentateuch (pp. 85-148). We 
cannot agree with him in everything, e. g., in his typical view of the Song of Songs (pp. 289 f.), 
but our approval is far overwhelming. The book is arranged according to the usual scheme of 
introductory works, treating first of all of the general introduction (Canon and Text, pp. 17-81) 
and then of the individual books according to the order of the Hebrew Bible (pp. 85 to 347). A 
brief opening chapter (pp. 11-14) explains the concept and offers the history of the introduction, 
and a literature survey (pp. 349-363) concludes this work, which is recommended especially for 
students. L. F. 


THE REFERENCE PASSAGE BIBLE. New Testament. Compiled by 1. U. Johns. The Alpha 
Publishing Co, Lincoln, Nebr. 1450 pages 51/2X814. 


On the title page of this Bible edition it still says: "Comprising all of the Books of the New 
Testament complete, arranged in topics, with the reference passages given in full text upon 
the same page to facilitate their use, without comment. The Gospels are arranged in parallel 
columns, in chronological order, giving time and place; the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation 
are arranged in consecutive order. With instructions, maps, and indices." This full title exactly 
describes the contents and arrangement of this useful and beautiful edition of the English New 
Testament, which can be of good service to diligent Bible readers, Sunday school teachers, 
and pastors. It is intended to serve the study of the Bible and therefore follows the supreme 
principle of all biblical interpretation: Scriptura Scripturam interpretatur. "Scripture is its own 
best interpreter." The "Authorized Text" of the Bible is given in beautiful, large print; next to 
and below it are then numerous parallel passages in smaller, but likewise easily readable print, 
which serve the word and expert understanding. The parallels in the Gospels stand side by side 
in equal print, thus giving at a glance the full account of a story or speech without turning back 
and forth. And how much time and trouble, otherwise required in looking up and comparing 
parallel passages, is saved by this whole arrangement of print! An example may illustrate what 
has been said. Rom. 5, 1:""so we have peace with God" has the following parallels printed: Isa. 
32, 17; Joh. 16, 33; Eph. 2, 14; Col. 1, 20; v. 2: "through whom we also have an access Have 
these passages: Jn. 10:9; 14:6; Eph. 2:18; 3:12; Heb. 10:19; v. 3: "we also glory in tribulations" 
these passages: Matth. 5, 1-1. 12; Act. 5, 41; 2 Cor. 12, 10; Phil. 2, 17; Jas. 1, 2; 1 Pet. 3, 14, 
and in this way the whole chapter is illustrated and explained from Scripture. Besides the Bible 
words, the only ingredients are as follows: The "marginal readings" of the English Bible are 
presented; the whole New Testament is broken up into 604 sections or "topics," which are made 
distinguishable by a heading; in these headings is found, in the case of the Gospels, the useful 
indication of the time and place of the speech or event; in order that the same parallel passages 
may not be printed three or four times, notes are given; at the beginning are instructions on the 
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The book is a very good book. The book is a good example of a book that has been used by 

many people in the field of medicine. Finally, the external decoration is also very good. The work 

is offered in five different bindings: for $4.75, $5.75, $7.50, $8.50 and $9.75; from an edition in 

a simple canvas binding one can go up to a splendid edition in the finest leather binding with gilt 

edges, and if one does not want a "patent thumb index", then each edition costs 50 cents less. 
L. F. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. An American Problem. By G. 
U. Wenner. American Tract Society, New York. 

Dr. Wenner is the originator of the plan that the churches be permitted by the state schools 
to give religious instruction to their children on one or more afternoons. We have already 
discussed the idea itself and Wenner's writing. It is only to be noted here that the book is now 
available in a revised and enlarged edition and also brings the resolution of the Federal Council 
of 1912 on this question. -- Bon the same author we have also received two pamphlets: 1. "A 
Minority Report on the Subject of the Revision of the Order of Public Worship Presented to 
the General Synod at Akron, Ohio, in June, 1915." 2. "Holiday or Holy Day?" - As to this 
latter writing, Wenner has not been able to free himself entirely from Reformed views. 

F. B. 
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I. America. 

To a criticism of the St. Paul Guiding Principles which had appeared in 
the (Ohio) "Theologische Zeitblatter," and which had taken special exception to the 
prize of intuitu fidei as the explanatory ground of election, R. E. Schipmann (Theol. 
Zeitblatter," Dec. 1916), replied as follows: "What we Ohioans have signed refers 
only to the St. Paul Guiding Principles, not to what other intersynodal conferences 
have since established in the way of propositions. The so-called 'revised' edition of 
the 'Guiding Principles' from the Northeastern lowa Special Conference, which 
states, among other things, . The way of speaking that God has elected in regard to 
faith is contrary to Scripture and the Confession, since it places temporal state of 
grace before election,’ | personally, and, | hope, all other Ohioan signers of the St. 
Paul Guiding Principles, reject." The St. Paul Propositions declare 4b: the way of 
speaking that God elected in view of faith is not found in Scripture and the 
Confession, and according to their wording "easily leads to the erroneous idea that 
foreknown faith is a cause of gracious election. Therefore this way of speaking 
should be avoided". That D. Stellhorn from his standpoint must reject this proposition 
is clear. But that the Ohio pastor wants to defend himself against D. Stellhorn's 
criticism by saying that this sentence is incontestable, while the one in the lowa 
revision is to be rejected, cannot be understood if he understood 4b in the same 
sense as the Missouri signers. What then is the difference between the version: "the 
state of grace placed before election" and this: "foreseen faith a cause of election"? 
Must not exactly the same judgment follow from both statements, understood 
according to their plain wording, as to the admissibility of the expression "election in 
view of faith"? G. 
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The Reformed are making sure that Zwingli and Calvin are not neglected in 
their celebration of the Reformation. The "Reformierte Kirchenzeitung" (Reformed 
Church Newspaper) of 19 September last year draws attention to a number of dates 
which would be fittingly celebrated in this "Jubilee Year": 1 January as the day of 
Zwingli's birth (1484) as well as the beginning of his effectiveness in Zurich (1519); 
19 January, the Reformation Day set by our General Synod; Pentecost (1518), when 
Zwingli preached on Luke 5:18-26 in Einsiedeln; 14 May (1566), when Elector 
Frederick III held his great defence speech for our Catholicism in Augsburg. May 
(1566), when Frederick III, Elector, preached his great defence of our Catechism at 
Augsburg; July 10 (1509), as the birthday of Calvin, or the latter part of the month of 
July, when Farel urged Calvin to remain as Reformer at Geneva (1536); October 11, 
as the anniversary of Zwingli’s death (1531); October 31, when Luther posted his 
theses (1517). - Rev. David Van Horne makes the point that the work of John Knox 
in Scotland should not be forgotten, nor the work of Frederick III of the Palatinate in 
having the Heidelberg Catechism written and published. Van Horne also expresses 
the hope that the celebration will be another step toward uniting the Reformed 
Church with the Presbyterians. The "Reformed Church Gazette" of August 1 last 
draws a comparison between Zwingli and Luther. The ray of truth, it says, "was 
reflected in the souls of both men of God in different glories." "Luther shows freedom 
to the Scriptures; Zwingli, on the other hand, always submits his life of faith to the 
Scriptures as the objective power of truth. . . . While Luther allowed many a 
ceremonial to stand and in this did not break completely with Rome, so that the Word 
of God did not come into its full right. . . . As is well known, Luther and Zwingli held 
different views on the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. The Roman Catholic view still 
clung more or less to the spirit of Luther." And at the end: "A unification of the two 
churches of the Reformation has been striven for. It could not happen because one 
side left some of the remnants of the papacy and stubbornly persisted. God's word 
and Zwingli's doctrine will never perish." On October 17, the same paper wrote: "Our 
church owes much to the great reformers Zwingli and Calvin. But there are also other 
men who have rendered great service to all Protestant Christianity in this country. 
Among these we especially count D. Phil. Schaff." The collection of the Jubilee year 
is therefore to be turned into a fund for a Schaff Memorial building at Philadelphia. - 
This is all understandable. The great Reformers were really Zwingli and Calvin; their 
memory, and not so much Luther's - who was still stuck in Roman errors - is to be 
celebrated in 1917. It is incomprehensible that some Lutherans think they can 
celebrate the Jubilee together with the Reformed. G. 

The Protestants (Uniates) also want to celebrate 1917. But it is not actually 
the commemoration of the year 1517 that gives the occasion for the celebration, "the 
number 1917 should rather remind us of 1817 and 1517," writes Prof. W. Bauer of 
the Eden Seminary in the "Friedensbote" of January 7. "We want, if God gives us 
grace, to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary in the new year. 
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and the centenary of the Union." The heritage of the fathers is to be recalled. "And 
what have we inherited from the fathers? From Luther, ecclesiastical liberty; from the 
founders of the Synod, ecclesiastical unity." "Both liberty and unity are closely 
connected: take away our liberty and bind us to some Lutheran or Reformed symbol, 
presently our unity will go to pieces." That is, after all, the Uniate position. But we will 
not be blamed if we doubt that we can do justice to Luther and his work on the basis 
of such principles. Luther at Marburg and Luther at Koburg were certainly not 
representatives of the "freedom" on which the unity of the Uniate Church is based. 
G. 


The Federal Council of Churches was assembled in St. Louis from the 6th to the 
11th of December last. The Federal Council is the fruit of a federation of churches 
which came into being in December 1905 on the occasion of a convention of 
Protestant churches in the city of New York. A "plan of federation" was submitted to 
the 33 denominations participating in that convention, and in 1908 it was adopted at 
a representative meeting in Philadelphia. With some changes adopted at the 
Chicago meeting in 1912, this plan constitutes the constitution of the Federal Council. 
The principles of the Council are set forth in this Constitution, as follows: "The 
purpose of the Federal Council is: 1. to express the fellowship and unity of the 
Christian churches; 2. to provide a working fellowship of Christian denominations; 3. 
to consult with each other on the internal spiritual life and religious activities of the 
churches; 4. to influence the moral and social conditions of the people for the 
purpose of promoting the application of the law of Christ in every relation of human life". 
The leadership of the Federal Council is in the hands of a President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer and an Executive Committee. The latter is composed of two 
representatives (one preacher and one layman) from each of the represented church 
bodies with one additional representative for each 500,000 communicants. This 
committee handles all the affairs of the Council between the quadrennial sessions. 
The various activities of the Council are in turn taken care of by twelve commissions 
dedicated to the following tasks: Evangelism, Foreign Mission, Domestic Mission, 
Christian Education, International Peace, Church and Social Service, Temperance, 
Sunday Sanctification, Family Life, the Rural Church, the Negro Churches. The ratio 
of representation at the quadrennial meetings is: four delegates for each 
denomination and one additional delegate for every 50,000 communicants. In St. 
Louis, the Methodist Episcopal Church had the strongest representation with 77 
delegates. The remaining delegates were distributed as follows: the Southern 
Methodist Church, 34; Methodist Protestant, 8; Evangelical Fellowship, 6; United 
Evangelical Church, 6; United Brethren, 13; African Methodist Episcopal Church, 14; 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, Zion, 13; Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
6; Northern Baptist Convention, 22; National Baptist Convention, 43; Free 
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Baptists 4; the Disciples of Christ 24; the Christian Church 6; the Congregationalists 
29; the Episcopal Church 29; the Reformed Episcopal Church 2; the Presbyterian 
Church 17. 8. (in the North) 36; the Presbyterian Church U. S. (in the South) 7; the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church 1; the United Presbyterian Church 7; the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church 3; the Reformed Church in America 7; the Reformed Church in 
the United States 10; the Evangelical Synod of North America 9; the Lutherans 
(General Synod) 3; the Mennonite Church of North America 6; the Seventh Day 
Baptists 4; the "Friends" (Quakers) 6. About 50 black delegates were present. The 
program included reports from the various commissions. Special interest was given 
to the proceedings on evangelism. In its submission, the commission in question 
advocated a return to the basic truths of Christianity. Among other things it says: 
"What is an evangelical preacher to do on a religious platform which denies the deity 
of Christ? If JEsus Christ was not the Son of God in a sense in which no other man 
ever was or can be, how can he be the Saviour of the world, and make atonement 
for the sin of the world, since he himself is in need of atonement? When evangelical 
preachers exchange pulpits with Unitarian preachers, and hold united religious 
meetings with them, it cannot fail that the impression will be made among the public, 
as well as among church members, that no essential difference exists between 
these preachers or their respecting churches." A dam is to be set against the 
encroaching unbelief by having every denomination represented, under the general 
direction of the Commission on Evangelism, take part in a great "evangelical forward 
movement." The aim of this movement is said to be: a renewed emphasis on the 
basic truths of the gospel (what these are is unfortunately not indicated); necessity 
of evangelism by pastors; participation of church members in missionary work; 
evangelism of student youth; enthusiasm of youth for preaching ministry and 
missions; instruction of Christians in their duty as stewards of God. It was urged 
upon the professional evangelists that they should place themselves under the 
control of the various denominations, but especially that in their evangelical 
campaigns they should wish to place themselves under the supervision of the 
pastors.Probably the greatest amount of time and interest was devoted to the 
conduct of the church toward social and industrial conditions. The familiar ideas 
underlying the Social Service movement were presented in various forms and 
applications. The report of the committees concerned deals with such questions as 
unemployment, housing, recreation, prison reform, women in industrial life, child 
labor, infant mortality, wages, dangerous crafts, the beverage question, diseases to 
be overcome, etc. G. 

The co-operation of the Protestant communions in the Federal Council is 
not only very understandable, but this must appear to be the only reasonable thing 
to do at first, if one pays any attention to the state of things in Protestantism to-day. 
Some of the largest denominations, e.g., the Methodists and the Baptists, have 
never attained to an actual ecclesiastical profession, and those who have an 
ecclesiastical symbol are now trying to get rid of it as a burdensome ballast. Full 
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Even the conservative part of the Presbyterian Church is not serious about its 
confession. The dividing barriers have indeed fallen. Where things are thus, 
federation, as a preliminary to organic union, is the only wise thing. In the Christian 
Union Quarterly, two years ago, an Episcopalian wrote that the church was indeed 
already one. In the course of a year he had received invitations to address the 
Epworth League, the Christian Endeavor Association, a Baptist Conference, a Sunday- 
school Association, a Presbyterian Church where he had made a confession 
(something like this), and a Methodist College where he had taught a Bible class. In 
one day a Baptist, a Lutheran, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, and a Disciple would 
have preached in his pulpit. What the Episcopalian here reports might be confirmed 
by almost endless evidence. To the Reformed sects in general the word dogma is 
abhorred; Creed is spoken of with some embarrassment, if not all ecclesiastical 
symbols are condemned as little fiddles of men, and hindrances to the unity for 
which Christ John 17 prayed. What W. J. Lhamon wrote some years ago, "Dogma 
demands submissive following rather than intelligent acceptance. . . . Let Athanasius and 
Arius, Augustine and Pelagius, Calvin and Zwingle, and Luther and Arminius, think; but let 
them think each as a brother. . . . There was not one of these great men who did not affirm 
his faith in the Christ of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Why. then, could they not hold 
their differences in secondary place and bury them in friendliness?" - expresses 
approximately what is thought of doctrinal differences in the Reformed sects. The 
Episcopalians have already proposed, instead of their thirty-nine articles, a 
symbolum of four articles: the Holy Scriptures only rule of faith; the Apostolicon, 
Baptismal Creed, and Nicene Creed sufficient creeds; two sacraments; the historic 
episcopate. To this Lhamon says: 'Might not the four be reduced to one?" Peter's 
confession Matt. 16 should suffice. After all, one had already deleted the doctrine of 
original sin, of justification by faith, of good works, etc., why not also delete the four 
propositions which one wants to put in place of the thirty-nine? Instead of dogma 
you have Social Service. Not creeds, but deeds, is the motto. A report of the Chicago 
Church Federation Council in 1914 emphasizes that doctrinal differences in 
Christendom have long since ceased to have any support among the laity, "they 
profess their entire indifference." This is true. In this, too, all sects, without exception, 
are agreed, that they make of the Gospel a New Testament law, of Christ a 
Lawgiver. According to this view, it is the duty of Christianity to bring to bear the law 
of Christ, especially the maxims of the Sermon on the Mount, in all relations of public 
life. Characteristic of this blending of law and gospel is the following sentence from 
a circular of the Council: "The great need is . . . for prompt and constant obedience to the 
command implied in the words of Christ: 'Iam come to seek and to save that which is lost.” 
Not to convert unbelievers, but to "evangelize," that is, to transform the world 
according to the Christian ideal-"transform" is the popular word-is the goal of church 
work. How does one go about this? The Chicago Council of Churches reports that its 
influences are to- 
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The Mayor had closed the Tingeltangel on New Year's Eve, and the daily papers no 
longer carried advertisements for brandy. Further, through a Federation committee, 
attention had been called to the date of the primary election so that good Christians 
would participate in the primary; also, a federation of women's clubs had been 
formed for community work "in the field of philanthropic, moral, and social reform." 
Wherever you look in this activity, the gospel has been rebranded as a program of 
social reform. Whether one is immersed, whether he accepts Zwingli's doctrine of 
the person of Christ, whether in the doctrine of reconciliation he holds it with the 
"Pauline theory" or with Arminianism, remains the same if he only participates in the 
efforts (movements) In one wing of the Presbyterian Church, denominational 
conscience was stirred two years ago, and expressed in an angry protest by eminent 
laymen and pastors against Union Seminary theology. But this is an oasis in the 
syncretistic desert. Viewed as a whole, the judgment is justified that not the 
federation of separate organizations, but the absorption into a Protestant body as a 
whole, at the cost of the principle of confession in general, lies in the line of present- 
day church development. The doctrinal basis of the Federated Churches is: "The 
Churches of Christ in this Federal Council accept without reserve and assert without apology 
the supreme authority of Jesus Christ." Individual pronouncements of the Council go 
beyond this rather lame confession, for all its emphasis, and advocate the doctrine 
of the deity of Christ, as in the report of the Commission on Evangelism already 
referred to. All other doctrines of the faith are immaterial. Only the Unitarian error is 
rejected. A Lutheran must regret that a Lutheran body, the General Synod, is also 
represented in the Federation of Churches. D. Delk, who was also a representative of 
the General Synod recently in St. Louis, wrote as early as 1912 that these meetings 
of the Federation were the "Twentieth Century Ecumenical Council," and that the church 
bodies who stayed away were representatives of a "particularistic- theology," 
subordinating their ceremonies and organization to Christian life and service to the 
polity, but who would join the Federation after the passing of the few leading people 
who stubbornly turned away from the light. In his report on the last meeting of the 
iteration, D. Delk omitted to express such expectations. Perhaps the course of 
development within his own communion has convinced him that the Lutheran 
Church is by no means ready to see in apostasy the solution to its problems. In fact, 
the Lutheran church bodies in our country, again viewed as a whole, are in a process 
of development toward a decisive confession of the truth of Scripture. In this we 
(and other Lutherans) do not recognize the deplorable effect of a "particularistic 
theology," but praise in it a special grace of God shown to the American Lutheran 
Church of the twentieth century. G. 
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J. . Abroad. 


The first censorship-free report on the experiences of the German 
missionaries in India was published in the "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche" last summer, a 
few issues of which have now reached us in a roundabout way. In the number of 
July 30, Missionary A. Hiibener, who is now in Krépelin, Germany, begins a 
description of the conditions in the Indian prison camps. We give only in excerpt 
what Father Hiibener writes about his imprisonment. "The government has interned 
almost all the German missionaries in the large prison camp at Ahmednagar. The 
individual proceeded in very different ways. In each district it was different. There 
were mild and strict officials who proceeded according to whim and caprice. The 
only thing that came out clearly and openly was the ghost-filled correspondence in 
the newspapers against everything that was German: Hun men, Hun women and 
Hun children (infant Huns). They are not really Europeans, only in the geographical 
sense!’ 'From time immemorial’ (i.e. for more than 200 years) ‘the German 
missionaries have been spies!’ 'India must become a pure country again, therefore 
away with them! Towards the end of 1914, Brother Williems and | - without any 
explanation - also met the fate of captivity. | was given only two hours to pack. My 
request for a night's lodging to finish my bills was not granted. The Inspector of 
Police was personally kind and would gladly have granted it, but there was the - 
‘Government. over the first ten days or so that | spent at Fort St. George, Madras, | 
can pass quickly. | met here some missionaries, merchants, and Roman priests with 
whom | was acquainted. We were under the command of a Captain of the Madras 
Volunteers (Captain of the Reserve), who treated us in a spiteful manner. You could 
tell at a glance that he was not a pure European, and noticed at once that he was 
now enjoying with pleasure the sense of his position of power over us. | remember 
the dreadfully dirty kitchen in the fort, the very narrow, barbed-fence courtyard, the 
necessity of having to buy many things necessary for camp life (eating utensils, 
blankets, chairs, mosquito nets, etc.), which we had in abundance at home, at a high 
price. When the prisoners who had been brought in before me were transported to 
Ahmednagar in the first batch, we saw them being taken away like criminals. An 
officer ordered them to line up, declared that anyone who attempted to escape would 
be shot at, and then, with a brilliant display of military might - next to every three 
prisoners sat a half-black fellow with bayonet fixed and, in addition, bare arms at the 
back and front - they headed for the railway station. All of them had given their word 
of honor in writing that they would not attempt to escape or anything similar. When 
it came to the rest of us a few days later and we had to sign the same slogan, we 
naturally asked: What for? We had expected to be escorted to the railway by a 
policeman in plain clothes. The answer was that those who did not want to take the 
oath would be transported in handcuffs. We did not take the chance and signed the 
slogan." In the "Free Church" of August 13 the report then continues: "After about 
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After a thirty-hour train journey we arrived at Ahmednagar. Four English miles from 
the railway station are the two prison camps (now there are three) in which about 
1500 Germans are now housed. These camps, which are close together, are always 
under military command. Some. Miles away there is also a camp for elderly Germans 
administered by the civil authorities. In this civilian camp, whose inmates enjoyed 
greater freedom and better food, were also interned, with few exceptions, the many 
Roman priests of all ages. They have their privileges everywhere in the world. The 
largest camp is the A camp. It houses 1000 prisoners, more rather than less. Four 
elongated one-story infantry barracks are surrounded by a double barbed wire 
enclosure. Pastes run up and down between the two enclosures. Inside the camp is 
very, very little space for walking around and for the gymnastic games of the inmates. 
This little space was for the most part still taken up by hundreds of tents in which a 
large proportion of the prisoners had to live until the end of 1915. Life in the old, 
dilapidated barracks, which had long since been condemned (medically condemned) by 
the English doctors as unfit for European soldiers, was not pretty, but in the tents it 
was gruesome. Eight men lived in each tent, that's exactly how many beds went in. 
Downstairs the dusty floor, turned to excrement in places by the incoming water in 
rainy weather, upstairs the blaze of the sun. Even in the midday and afternoon hours 
of the so-called cool season the heat here was hardly bearable; what would it be like 
in the hot season? Through the kindness of some missionaries who had interned 
before me, | was immediately taken to a barracks room. But several hundred were 
worse off. The military authorities could have quickly and easily remedied the 
situation. Nearby were magnificent two-story artillery barracks, built of granite, high 
and airy, not at all to be compared with the dilapidated barracks in the A camp. The 
artillery barracks were completely empty and remained so until December 1915, 
when they were partially assigned to the prisoners of the new Parole Camp. So the 
military authorities did not want to give up the artillery barracks, but at the same time 
they wanted to save the expensive tents, and this led to the following 'remedy' at the 
beginning of April 1915, one month after the beginning of the hot season: In the 
narrow space of the A-camp, very long, very narrow and low corrugated iron barracks 
were erected for those who had hitherto been accommodated in the tents. The 
ceiling, about ten feet above the ground, was also made of corrugated iron. Even the 
native, accustomed to the sun's rays, wants something other than corrugated iron 
over his head. He is content with a narrow, low mud hut, but over him he has a thick 
roof of palm leaves or tiles. A visit to the tin huts at midday presents us with the 
following picture: the inhabitants are sitting or lying on their beds with the sun hat on 
their heads or under a stretched umbrella. The floor is an uneven mass of dust, clods 
of earth and stones. It is impossible to sweep on this rubble; one would have to drag 
out the whole floor, and underneath it is always the same rubble. We touched the 
iron wall; it was hot, but even hotter was the tin roof facing the sun. Astonished 
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about the housing conditions was even the - American consul ... He . . . lost his 
composure for a moment at the sight of the tin barracks and stammered, quite 
confused: 'Factually, people live here?’ Life in the camp becomes a torture because 
of the dust. For many months there is no rain at all. Now imagine a thousand people 
wandering around in the open in the same spot for weeks and months on end. In the 
first few weeks the dried grass is already trampled, and soon the grass roots are 
also trampled, and one wanders ankle-deep in a fine white dust. The wind, which is 
very strong at times, carries clouds of dust into the barracks and tin huts, every object 
is covered with a thick layer of dust, dust on the eating utensils, dust in the food that 
crunches in your mouth. Just once to be able to breathe deeply, just once to go for 
a walk in the open air, that is the fervent wish of the A-camp convicts languishing in 
the dust. Convicts? Yes, convicts! Not only the prisoners, but also the commandant, 
his adjutant and the sergeants regard the A-camp as a punishment camp. Whoever 
is guilty of something in the other camps is officially sent to the A-camp as 
punishment. And whoever earns punishment in the A-camp is sent to the tin 
barracks. In spite of all that, things were pretty fun in the A camp during my time 
there. All kinds of ball games and sporting exercises (if only it weren't for the dust!) 
were carried out. There was a lot of music, lectures were held, all kinds of useful 
courses were regularly held, various language lessons, even in Spanish and 
Chinese, were given. While | was there | attended the Sanskrit lessons of Dr. 
Schrader, to whom, with other missionaries, | am greatly indebted. The Y. M.C. A. 
arranged for a cinema show in the camp once or twice a week. Of course, church 
services were held by the missionaries on Sundays. The room available for this 
purpose, in my time a long tent made up of lots of small tents, was very uninviting. 
Everyone had to bring his own seating. Attendance at services was very, very low. 
Except for the 120 or so missionaries, very few came to hear God's Word. And those 
who came often got to hear something completely different than God's Word. After 
all, there is no lack of ‘modern brothers' even among the missionaries. It is a great 
pity!" In January 1915, Missionary Hibener received permission to move to the A 
camp. Here conditions were far more tolerable. Finally, when both the A camp and 
the A camp became overcrowded, the artillery barracks already mentioned were 
prepared for some of the interned Germans. These were magnificent two-story 
granite buildings, with high, airy rooms and wide". Verandas, which were soon 
furnished homely by the inmates. The missionaries housed here were even given 
officers' quarters. A beautiful large room in a special outbuilding was available for 
church services. From Missionary Huebener's report it does not appear that the 
internees suffered physical abuse at any time. The missionaries even seem to have 
been treated quite humanely under the circumstances. G. 
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Is Ps. 2, 7 the eternal begetting of the Son of God stated? 


The Weimar Bible paraphrases Ps. 2:7 as follows: "That the Lord God, the 
eternal Father, hath spoken unto me, and hath given me this word to proclaim unto 
the world, and hath spoken it openly with his own voice: Thou art my Son, in whom 
| am well pleased, my only begotten Son, my own Son; this day, from all eternity, in 
which is no past, no future, but a pure and everlasting now, now, and today, | have 
begotten thee out of my substance and being, hidden from all men's understanding, 
yet truly and divinely," it thus reproduces the early church and early Lutheran view 
of this passage. This passage has ever been held to be one of the most important, 
most powerful, and clearest passages of the Old Testament, one of those passages 
which need no explanation, which need only to be heard and believed, as they are 
not found in the New Testament in a shorter, more definite, or clearer form. Luther 
says: "Thou art my Son, this day have | begotten thee.' There the glory is clearly 
given to Christ, that he [is] true God and equal to the Father." (XII, 1608.) He says, 
"It must also be known that He is the Son of God, born from eternity. This could not 
be seen with the eyes, therefore this King teaches it, and it must be believed. The 
words: 'You are my Son, today | have begotten you' must be moved diligently. God 
is outside of time and a spiritual being; therefore he cannot beget anything temporal 
and corporeal, but begets his own, which is also eternal and spiritual. But because 
he says these words to the person who is set up as king in Zion, it follows that this 
man, who was born of Mary in time before he was conceived, has been from 
eternity, for with God the word "today" has neither beginning nor end. So this text 
puts together in this person both the Godhead and mankind, that they are one or 
one thing and cake, so that 
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it is right to say: This man is God. Paul says Gal. 2, 8, that we are adopted children 
of God by grace; but this man is the Son of God by nature, therefore he calls him a 
counterpart of the invisible God, Col. 1, 15. Secondly, how finely masterly Heb. 1, 
13 uses this Psalm for a testimony; for it exalts and sets this King also above the 
English nature, which after all is the most noble and glorious among all creatures. 
And this cheaply; for by the Son of God the angels and archangels were created, 
and Paul calls him Col. 1, 15 the firstborn, that he might set him apart from and 
above all angels." (Eberle, |, 43.) "Then every one may see for himself that the words 
of the Father signify the only begotten Son." (XII, 275.) When the dogmatists wish 
to prove Christ's eternal Deity and Sonship of God, a Gerhard begins with this, "1) 
quia ipsum ab aeterno esse genitum expressis verbis Scriptura testatur, Ps. 2, 7; Ebr. 1, 5." 
This is certain to him, "Ps. 2, 7 proprie dictam et aeternam generationem describi." (I, 
473.) To the papist blasphemies and scoffers, that Scripture is dark, that one 
passage of Scripture may have several sensus literales, and especially even: "Verba 
Ps. 2, 7: Ego hodie genui te, triplicem habent sensum: explicantur enim de aeterna Filii Dei 
generatione Hebr. 1, 5, de resurrectione Christi Act. 13, 33, de sacerdotio ipsius Hebr. 5,5" 
answers a Hollaz: "Respondeo: Verba Ps. 2, 7 citata recte exponuntur de Filii Dei 
generatione." And after due explanation of the passages cited, "Ex quibus elucet, quod 
verba Ps. 2: Ego hodie genui te, nonnisi unam habeant significationem, eamque ubique 
retineant," namely, the one sense that they state the eternal begetting of the Son of 
God. (Examen, p. 100 sq.) And when he treats of the question, "Qualis est generatio 
Filii Dei?" and it is necessary to bring in Scripture statements for it, he begins with 
this, "Generationem Filii Dei non metaphoricam aut accidentalem, qualis est hominum 
peccatorum regeneratio, sed propriam et substantialem esse, discimus ex Ps. 2, 7, ubi Deus 
Pater Filium suum verbis compellat dulcissimis: Filius meus es tu; ego hodie genui te." (P. 
333.) So we are accustomed to do in our Catechisms. When the personal attributes 
of the three Persons of the Holy Trinity are named, and then it is said: The personal 
quality of the Son is that He is born of the Father; and likewise, if from the fact that 
Christ is called the Son of God it is to be proved that He is true God, then surely 
under it is Ps. 2:7, "Thou art my Son; this day have | begotten thee," and Heb. 1:5, 
"To what angel did He ever say, Thou art my Son; this day have | begotten thee?" 

Now the question is, Is this mind and this use of the saying right? Is this the 
sense intended by the Holy Spirit in this passage? We shall hear that this is not the 
case by all, even 
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is not affirmed by all Christian interpreters. It is true that the doctrine of the Trinity 
of God and of the divinity of Christ does not stand or fall with this one passage, nor 
does that of the eternal birth of the Son of God from the essence of the Father. Nor 
is every one who rejects the given interpretation of this passage at once a denier of 
the doctrine thus enunciated. That Christ is the Son of God, Scripture says in many 
places. And that He is the Son of God in a unique sense, such as is not and cannot 
be said of any other than Him, namely, that He is the Son of God in the way that He 
Himself is eternal God, one being with the Father, is also often enough said in 
Scripture. With the relation "Father" and "Son" something is said which is really 
according to the facts, which is analogous to the relation of Father and Son among 
men. And this relation has always existed, is eternal. The Son is preexistent, and 
preexistent as Son, before His incarnation; from all eternity He is God's Son and 
God His Father. He does not become the Son of God only when He is born of Mary 
the Virgin through the action of the Holy Spirit, the Holy Spirit is not His Father, but 
precisely because He who is the Son of God from all eternity wants to take flesh in 
the Virgin Mary, is born of her as a man, and this God and man are one person, 
therefore the holy one who is born of Mary will be called the Son of God, Luk 1:35. 
God sends His Son into the world, not that He should first become the Son of God, 
but the Son as Son, who was always Son before. The Son is the object of the 
mission, Joh. 3, 16; Gal. 4, 5. The Immanuel who is born in time, the child who is 
born to us, the Son who is given to us, is also called Eternal Father, Is. 9, 6. He who 
comes in time from the inconspicuous Bethlehem Ephrata according to the flesh, 
has exits from the beginning and from eternity, Micah 5, 1. He that prayeth, "And 
now thou, Father, glorify me," may continue, "with the glory which | had with thee 
before the world was," John 17:5. That he is called the Son of God in a singular 
sense, that his nature and being are signified thereby, is written in Hebrews 1:5, 
where it is said that God never said such things to an angel. Also those passages 
where He is not only called the Son of God, as men are also called the sons of God, 
but with an emphasizing, distinguishing addition, say so. Thus Rom. 8:32: "God 
spared not his own Son"; God's own Son, vidg Jé10¢, who belongs to him, as a Son 
belongs to him, analogous to the relation of Isaac to Abraham, as indeed the 
sacrificial act of God here reported is analogous to that of Abraham; or John 1:18, 
14: the only-begotten Son, who is in the Father's bulkhead, in whom was seen the 
glory of such in the days of his flesh. In povoyevij is just this, that he is at all "yevic,” 
yevvytoc, and he the povos, alone, 

Is none but he, the only begotten of the Father. So 
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Isaac is called the povoyevic of Abraham, Heb. 11:17; the youth at Nain povoyeviis 
vidc of his mother, Luk. 7:12. Therefore the father of that possessed boy beseeches 
the Lord with special urgency for healing for the same, oxi “ovoyevijc uoi éotiv, Luk. 
9:38; which still hastens the steps of poor Jairus, ott bvydtnp povoyevic nv adty, and 
which was in its last throes, Luk. 8:42. Thus the povoyevijc, used of the Son of God, 
can mean nothing else. There we would have the birth of the Son from the nature 
of the Father, even if Ps. 2, 7 were not in the Bible at all. Just this, and still this 
especially expressed, that the Son's relation to the Father is an eternal one, stands 
also Col. 1, 15. That the words mpwtdtoKosg mdéon¢ Kticewc say this, and can say 
nothing else, the wording gives. Soden says of the passage, "The possibility of the 
mediation by Christ of the new state of life ascribed to Christians v. 12 f., asserted 
v. 14, is proved from the latter's position with respect to God and with respect to the 
created world." "The firstborn over against all creature. The genitive naong¢ «tiem is 
not partitive, as otherwise the designation of the whole, i.e. m&ong tic xticews, would 
be expected next to the part, but comparative, as more often with mpatoc: he is 
firstborn over against every creature. Christ, therefore, is not Himself included 
among the xtiow: mpwrtdtoKoc méonc Ktioswc is circumscribed Kai avtd¢ eotiv apo 
navtov." There the trewto in TpwTtdToKOs is properly explained. Only the constituent 
TOKOG also means something, namely, born, that is, the firstborn before any creature. 
He is not TrpwtdKTIoTOG, but TPwWTdKTIOTOG. So the eternal sonship of God does not 
rest on this place alone. 

And yet we are not indifferent as to whether the passage in the Psalm says 
what Christian antiquity, what the Lutheran Church, made it say, or not. The doctrine 
of the eternal sonship of God is not, after all, unique to this passage, as we have 
seen. And yet we would most unwillingly abandon the passage. For nowhere else 
in Scripture, however, is the eternal begetting of the Son of God stated so clearly, 
so briefly and definitely, so succinctly. And when we teach the passage in the 
Catechism, and let our children learn it, and use it to prove the eternal generation of 
the Son of God, we do not want to do this with the reservatio mentalis: "Of course it 
does not say that, but in other passages there is something similar, and so it may 
go, but we want to know: Does it really say that? And if it is, let us be sure of it, and 
teach it with a cheerful heart and a good conscience. If not, then let us drop the 
saying and confine ourselves to places where it is really written. Then we ask: Is this 
really the meaning of the passage given, is it there, can it be proved and held, so 
that we, without becoming untruthful, can teach the passage in the sense given? 
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can need? The proof will have to be threefold, according to the matter and history of 
the interpretation of this passage: 1. that the passage, and the Psalm in general, is 
about Christ, the Son of God; 2. that the words as they stand and read really say 
what we find in them; 3. that this view is not overthrown by explanations and 
applications which the New Testament makes of the passage. 

First of all, that the words and the psalm in general are about Christ, the Son 
of God, and that the psalm is therefore messianic. To answer the question, "Of whom 
doth the prophet speak these things, of himself, or of some other?" it should seem 
that nothing more was needed than to say, Look at the psalm, read it, and consider 
only what it saith; and that one might then open his mouth, and begin from this place, 
and preach the gospel of JEsu, Acts 8:35. 8, 35. as surely as the Spirit which spake 
by the prophets is the Spirit of Christ, which testifieth to the sufferings ordained for 
Christ, and to the glories that follow, 1 Pet. 1, 11; as surely as all Scripture testifieth 
of Christ, Joh. 5, 39, all the prophets testify of him, Apost. 10, 43; 3, 24; as certainly 
as "in the law of Moses, in the prophets, and in the psalms" Christ is spoken of, and 
the material is abundant, cf. révta té yeypayyéva, Luk. 24, 44: so certainly we do right, 
if with a certain bias, not against, but for the Messianicity of a prophetic passage, we 
set about the same. And now so mighty a psalm as this! It begins by stating a general 
uproar of the nations and their kings and rulers. They rage, they talk, they confer, 
they sit down together, they rebel, they assume a defiant and defiant posture. They 
are in great earnest of enmity and battle. Namely, their attack is "against the LORD 
and his anointed." Anointed of God is the name of the Israelite king. Saul, too, as 
king, is called the anointed of the LORD. But of any earthly king is not here to be 
thought at all, but of Him who is in a very special way King of the Jews, who "is ever 
a king," who is the unique Anointed of God, the XXXX, the Messiah, the 6 Xpiotdc. 
"Against the LORD and his anointed": the one opposition, the same counsels and 
attacks are directed against both at once. He that goeth against the one, goeth also 
eo ipso against the other. And indeed the king's kingdom and cause are God's to the 
extent that God regards the opposition as simply directed against Himself. Therefore 
the verdict is passed from the outset: this is all in vain, this is vain and void. Do they 
really imagine, the fools, that they will accomplish anything? And now nothing is said 
of how this king is an old man of war, has already won many a victory, how he has 
a mighty army accustomed to victory, and with God's help lays his enemies at his 
feet, but God treads 
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..to the forefront. "He that dwelleth in heaven laugheth at them, and the LORD 
mocketh at them." It is against God that the enmity of the poor earth creature is 
directed. And yet he sits quite safe and secure in heaven; no hand or fury of 
enemies reaches there. In perfect safety he can laugh and mock at them. But the 
time is coming when he will draw up other strings, not mere laughter: "he will speak 
to them in his wrath, and with his fury he will terrify them," XX, then. There is a time 
marked, there it will be different, there his long-suffering will have an end, there he 
will have a final reckoning with them. So near is no earthly king, not even David, to 
God, that a rebellion against him is eo ipso rebellion against God. And indeed they 
are peoples and nations, kings and great lords, kings of the earth, "earthly kings, 
without article, that is, earthly kings in contrast with the heavenly, v. 4." (Bathgen.) 
Turmoil of such dimensions neither David nor any other earthly king has 
experienced, nor could experience. And to be sure, their doings are really 
indignation, sedition; they want to break and throw off fetters which they thus wear, 
and that by God's and by right. And there God will intervene. There never was such 
an earthly king who has a world dominion, to whom God guarantees it, and God will 
single-handedly thwart the cause of the rebels. "There is a general indignation of 
the world of nations against Jehovah and his XXXX, Xpiotdc, the king consecrated 
from him by means of sacred anointing oil, and most intimately attached to him." 
(Delitzsch.) Of this king God says, "| have set my king upon my holy mountain Zion." 
Delitzsch: "Of a king of Israel anointed on Zion history knows nothing. Zion is called 
the sovereign seat of the anointed one; there he is appointed to sit enthroned, and 
from thence to reign, Ps. 110, 2. The hill of the city of David is meant, with the 
inclusion of Moriah. That holiness mountain, that is, holy mountain, which is the 
place of the divine presence, and therefore surpasses all the heights of the earth, 
is appointed to be his abode." And now the king himself raises his voice, speaks, v. 
7. He wants to say of a way, an XX, a statutum, an establishment, land-order, legal 
order, whereby it has its eternal end, to which nothing is changed, "a documentary 
unbreakable establishment, which cannot be changed or shaken." (Delitzsch.) And 
that is this, that the LORD Jehovah, the ever equal and faithful God, the God of 
promise and salvation, said to him, "My son art thou, this day have | begotten thee." 
| stand with you in the unique relationship: | am your Father, you are my Son. And 
this is said to the enemies, let them know it, and act upon it, let them know that God 
stands by His Son. To him, the Son, the King, is given what he asks: the Gentiles 
for an inheritance, the end of the world for a possession. A kingdom of that 
greatness no worldly king has had, much less had on God's account. When the 
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If the largest dimensions of the kingdom of Israel are given, then it is said: "from the 
waters to the land of the Philistines and to the border of Egypt", 2 Chron. 9, 26. Also 
Ahasuerus' kingdom with its 127 countries does not go to "the ends of the earth", 
but there are borders, "from India to the Moors", Esther 1, 1. But of this king it is said 
Ps. 72, 8: "He shall reign from sea to sea and from the waters to the end of the 
world." His kingdom also has no temporal limits: "till the moon be no more," v. 7; "as 
long as the sun endureth for ever," v. 17. It is mere evasion when Hofmann says: 
"What therefore David, ruled by the spirit of Jehovah, desires as mediator of power 
between Jehovah and his people, that will not and cannot be denied him. How many 
nations he thus desires to have in possession, how remote lands he thus desires to 
have for his possession, these Jehovah will subdue to him. More than this v. 8 does 
not say. If ye shall say unto this mountain, Cast thyself into the sea, it shall be done,' 
the Lord promised his disciples. But they did not move that mountain, but only 
always did in the strength of their faith what was necessary for the direction of their 
ministry." No, there is coveting and giving in earnest. "Jehovah hath ordained for his 
Son the dominion of the world; all that is required, therefore, on his part, is a desire 
to appropriate that which is ordained for him. He only needs to will; and that he wills 
is shown by the fact that he invokes Jahve's authority against the indignant." 
(Delitzsch.) The rebellious nations and kings he shall judge, force under himself, 
crush. And this will be as easy for him as if they were all earthen pots. Then the 
kings and judges of the earth will be called upon to be understanding, to submit to 
the Son of God, the rightful king appointed to them by God, behind whom God 
stands. They are to kiss the Son, to pay homage to him, or else it will go badly for 
them. Woe to them if his wrath burns! That will happen in a short time or can happen 
easily. And then they shall perish by the way, in respect of the way, lose it under 
their feet, fall into destruction, be lost; comp. 8:6. But blessed are all they that trust 
in him. So then, life and death, salvation and damnation, of men, even of kings and 
great men of the earth, are made to depend on how they relate to the Son and King. 
Surely this cannot be said of any creature. Hengstenberg: "Scripture always exhorts 
us to put our trust in the Lord alone, for which our verbum is, as it were, set apart 
and sanctified, and warns against trusting in earthly kings. . . . Thus, then, in the 
‘Salvation to all who trust in Him! lies an allusion to the superhuman nature and 
dignity of the Anointed One." Stier: "So then the King of God, the 12 appointed ruler 
of the world, as God's governor and image, is himself equal to God, for with him 
there is beatification and condemnation (Jam. 4, 12); his anger overthrows 
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at last to destruction." J. P. Lange rightly introduces the explanation of the Psalm 
thus: "The following explanations will show that neither the typical (Hofmann) nor the 
historical (the later Jewish commentators and many more recent ones) nor the poetic 
(Hupfeld, as glorifying the theocratic kingship in general) nor the one in transition 
from the typical to the prophetic (Kurtz), but only the prophetic or directly Messianic 
explanation (all the older Jewish and Christian commentators and some still from all 
epochs) can suffice." 

Of whom the prophet says such things is obvious, imposes itself on everyone 
with power. Therefore Luther says: ". . from the other Psalm, which is made entirely 
of Christ and his kingdom, as the Jews also professed at the time when they were 
still learned.” (XII, 509.) The Thesaurus Novus Theologico-Philolo- gicu's has compiled, 
among others, the following sayings of the older Jews, which we shall give in German 
presently. From the Talmud: "Our teachers have said: to the Messiah, the son of 
David, who shall shortly be revealed in our days, the Holy One - blessed be He! - 
said, Ask of me, and | will give thee; for it is Ps. 2:8, Ask of me, and | will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance.*" In like manner the Great Commentary on 
Genesis interprets the whole Psalm of the Messiah. It says: "R. Jonathan said, Three 
are to whom it is said, Ask. Two are these very ones: Solomon and Ahaz, and [the 
third is] King Messiah. For it is written 1 Kings 3:5, 'In Gibeon the LORD appeared 
unto Solomon in a dream, saying, Ask what | shall give thee.' To Ahaz it is said Isa. 
7, 2 :'Ask thee a sign from the LORD.’ The third is King Messiah; for to him it is said 
Ps. 2:8 : 'Ask of me, and | will give the Gentiles as your inheritance.*" More often in 
the Talmud is found speech like this, "Into three parts are divided the visitations 
(afflictiones): the one is that of the fathers, the other that of the time of bitterness 
(amaritudinis), the third part of the visitations is ascribed to the King Messiah. R. 
Huna, in the name of R. Idis, says: "Into three parts are the visitations divided: one 
part is assigned to the King Messiah. And when he cometh, the Holy and Giving One 
shall say unto him, | purpose to establish an everlasting covenant with him; and so 
he saith Ps. 2:7, This day have | begotten thee.*" In an old commentary on Daniel: 
"But that it is said Dan. 7, 13, "He came in the clouds of heaven like the Son of man," 
by this is meant the Messiah, who is our righteousness. Or is it not written of the 
Messiah, Zech. 9:9, that he is poor and rides on an ass? For this signifies that he will 
come in lowliness, because he will not ride proudly on a horse. But that it is said, 
"With the will of heaven," behold, these are the angels of the heavenly host. And this 
is the great glory which the Creator will give to the Messiah, as it is written 
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it says: with the clouds of heaven'. That he would then be great is then said by a 
metaphor, that he is also described as the Ancient of Days, Dan. 7, 9, that his 
clothing would be white like snow and his hair white like pure wool after the manner 
of the children of men. And they brought him to the Ancient of Days himself. 
Accordingly God says Ps. 110, 1 to my Lord: "Sit at my right hand. And power was 
given unto him, to give him power and dominion, as it is written Ps. 2:6, 'l have set 
up my king." R. Solomon and Jarchi say, "Our teachers have spiritually interpreted 
this of the King Messiah." Aben Ezra: "This Psalm seems to me to have been 
composed by a singer of David when he was anointed king, hence v. 7: '| HAVE 
begotten thee this day." Then, as if not trusting his own interpretation, he adds, "or 
of the Messiah." And shortly after, "When this Psalm is interpreted of the Messiah, 
its meaning is clearer and more intelligible." Moses Maimonides: "We do not expect 
or hope in the days of the Messiah to have double revenues and riches, nor to ride 
upon steeds, nor to drink wine with all kinds of music, as those think who are not 
right in mind; But the prophets and the righteous have longed for the days of the 
Messiah, and fervent was their desire for the same, because then he shall gather 
the righteous together, and his government shall be good, and the king righteous, 
and his possession great, and his dispensation of wisdom, and his nearness to God, 
as it is said Ps. 2:7, "The LORD said unto me, Thou art my Son: this day have | 
begotten thee." Still later so. Manasseh Ben Israel: "David remembers this war [of 
Gog and Magog] in the second Psalm, when he says, 'All peoples and nations shall 
gather together against God and the Messiah, to throw off the yoke thereof.’ For 
when Messiah shall bring all nations into his power, then shall the rebels stir up 
sedition, and seize Jerusalem, and besiege the same on every side. But the LORD, 
saith David, will laugh them to scorn, and he will smite the rebels with the fierceness 
of his wrath, for the sake of his King Messiah, who shall tell the decree of the LORD, 
whereby he himself hath chosen him to be his son, and hath given him possession 
of all the firebrands, that he may break them with a rod of iron. Wherefore he 
exhorteth them that are more understanding in the full, and that speak not vain 
things, to submit themselves unto God, and to worship him with reverence and 
trembling, and to kiss the hands of his son David, and to acknowledge him as their 
patron and defender, lest they perish with the rest." 

The Messianic understanding of the Psalm was hated and rejected by the 
Jews through their contact with the Christians and their polemics against them. A 
Rashi says it straightforwardly: educate the interpretation on David "for the refutation 
of the heretics", that is, the Christians. Then a R. Lipmann says: "There come 
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Many and do these words against God, saying that God had a Son that was born, 
and they interpret this of the Nazarene. But error is in their hand." So that was the 
only view of this Psalm that the Jews knew of among the Christians, the Messianic 
view. Then it was said, "The Christians understand this of their faith; but the verse 
from which they get their argument, and from which as upon a foundation and lever 
they lean, is this: 'The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son,’ etc. For they think 
that "the Son of God" is less properly said of flesh and blood, since a son is of the 
essence and substance of the Father, and yet it cannot be said, The horse is a son 
of Reuben. Now because this is so, he to whom God says, "Thou art my Son," must 
be of his essence, and be as much God as that. Moreover, they put on the words 
where it is said, 'This day have | begotten thee,’ and assert that he is begotten of 
the Father's being." There then begins a real Jewish and Turkish argument against 
the Christian faith. There Kimchi puts into the mouths of his people what they should 
say to the foolish and godless Christians. "Tell them one does not rightly speak of a 
Father and a Son in the Godhead, because the divine nature admits of no division, 
being no corporeal thing that can be divided, but is in every respect a unity which is 
neither increased nor divided nor diminished." "Moreover, hold it against them that 
a father is nevertheless earlier in time than the son, and the son proceeds from the 
power of the father; and though the latter cannot be or be called without the former 
(for neither can one be called a father, having a son, nor a son, having a father), yet 
without all doubt he who is called a father is earlier in time than the son." "If it be so, 
then that God, whom ye call Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, according to the piece 
(partem) by which he is called Father, is earlier than the piece which ye call Son. For 
if they have both always been, they are rather to be called twin brothers than Father 
and Son, not Producer and Produced, because the Producer is without doubt earlier 
than the Produced." - And now, after all, to come also to the text, where the words 
now stand, "If any man say that one is scarcely rightly called the Son of God, who 
is not begotten of the essence of the Father, tell him, We cannot speak of God 
otherwise than figuratively, as we ascribe to God eyes, mouth, ears, and things like 
these, which are not to be understood otherwise than figuratively." "If it be so written, 
what shall it mean, then, when it is written in the law, Under his feet, written with 
God's finger, God's hand, God's eyes, and more of the kind? These things are 
spoken of God after the manner of men, who understand only corporeal things. And 
the law speaks the language of men. The whole thing is figurative." "This is 
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but a manner of figurative speech: when the Scripture calls one God's son, such a 
one is meant who does God's commandments, as a son does his father's 
commandments. Hence the stars are called God's sons, Job 38:7, likewise man 
when he does God's commandments, and in the sense Ps. 2:7 is said, ‘Thou art my 
son." And finally, "Moreover, hold it against him: You say of God that the Father 
said to His Son, 'Ask of Me, and | will give you the nations for your possession/But 
how can the Son ask the Father thus?' Is he not God as well as the Father? Has he 
not power likewise over all nations and the ends of the earth?" This then is the 
Jewish understanding, "According to the literal sense it behooves to interpret it of 
David himself according to that where it is said, "And the Philistines heard that Israel 
had anointed David king, and they gathered their armies’; and of this it is then said 
Ps. 2, "Why do the nations rage?" But by the way a R. Joseph Jabez could yet 
say, "Surely the commentators were very partial in interpreting this Psalm of David 
when he began to reign, according to what is written 2 Sam. 5:17, ‘And the 
Philistines heard,’ etc." But it is not possible that we should interpret the whole 
Psalm after this manner. For how could the satraps of the Philistines be called kings 
of the earth and princes, when they formed but an insignificant kingdom? Even so 
v. 3, "Let us break their bands," when there were no bands upon them; for it was 
only afterward that the holy Giver gave them into the hand of David. Likewise v. 8, 
"Demand of me,' etc. For behold, he did not give them all into David's hand, whereas 
the statement v. 8: "and for thy possession the ends of the earth* shows that he 
should subdue the whole world!" E. P. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued.) 


Faith in the New Testament. Basic meaning of motevew. 
The verbum mtotevew is quite active in meaning and nature. It 
is a word derived from nei& w, whose verbal adjective is TioTdc. [Teiterv, however, 
means "to persuade, convince," and tioTevelv now denotes that which the 
persuaded one does; cf. 2 Tim. 1:12: Trettiotevka - TréTrEIOWAI. From the root word 
Trei& w the adjective anei& ijc is ge. 
forms: "one who will not be persuaded, defiant, disobedient"; from this further 
atrei@eia, "unbelief as opposition to the will of God." The adjective mioTd¢ is more 
often used in the New Testament in the passive sense, both when it is uttered of 
God (1 Cor. 1:9), and when it is uttered of men (1 Tim. 1:12); then it is called 
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it ‘reliable, faithful, firm, that which can be held to, trusted’ (Cremer, Bibl.-theol. 
Wibch., p. 820). However, by far more frequently it is rendered in the active sense, 
as "believing"; as such it is the subject of tioteteiv'. Cremer says: "It results for the 
New Testament active tTotd¢ the distinction a... . 6 ex aioteme (cf. Act. 14:12); d. ... 
In the sense of recognizing the gospel of Christ (Act. 10:45; 16:15). ... Thus TioTdc¢ 
in the sense of "believing' is a thoroughly New Testament term." (I. c., p. 825.) 
Accordingly Cremer designates the general meaning of Moreve,'. "to actuate as one 
who has to do with a ToTOv, ziotdc, that is, to trust, to believe." And to this definition 
of the meaning of tiotetieiv we must agree after careful examination and 
consideration. It denotes the activity, the conduct, of one who is convinced of the 
firmness of another, and now desires to exercise that activity. But the conduct 
against something objectively firm consists in the fact that one himself holds to it, 
leans on it, in order to have a firm hold on it himself. Cremer's definition of ToTdc 
corresponds to this: "Faith is a convinced recognition, certain of its reason and right 
as well as its duty, of the divine revelation of salvation, resp, of truth (cf. 1 Petr. 3, 
15; 5, 12; 2 Thess. 2, 11 f.; Rom. 1, 5; 16, 26; izaxon zictewc; a connection of the 
believing subject, demanded and set by this, with the object of his recognition, with 
God in His revelation, thus involving personal communion with the God and Lord of 
salvation; and finally a conduct of unconditional, but perfectly clear, convinced 
confidence, consciously reckoning with all the contradictions of this world and the 
present, the alow odtoc." (I. C., p. 838.) The separate moments which constitute the 
full concept of faith, and thus belong to the essence of it, are: 1. conviction of the 
truth of the divine revelation of salvation; 2. recognition of it, assensus, assent of the 
will; 3. union with the revealed God of salvation; 4. firm, overcoming confidence in 
His promise. In this explanation of the nature of the trlotdc, and therefore of the 
activity of the mioteteiv, we find unsought the individual thoughts again which we 
have recognized as embraced and expressed by the XXXXX of the Old Testament. 
Like XXXXX, trioteteiv includes the knowledge of the God revealed in the Word, 
and of his salvation; the conviction of the eternally fixed truth of this object; 
inclination, desire, and will to the same; trustful attachment to the God of salvation 
and grace revealed in the promise. As concisely and precisely as possible, then, 
trloteUelv means: to make the God revealed in the promise, and known to be faithful, 
the firm hold of the heart. Again, "the will to God in His promise" is the innermost 
being, the heart of the totetieiv. This act of the will involves cognition, conviction, 
and affect, as well as hon. 
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(vaaxon - azeibeia), while the overcoming of the obstacles opposing this act, as 
ignorance, blindness, enmity, reluctance of the natural heart, temptation, etc., as 
conditioned and required by circumstances, belongs to the assertion of the will, and 
is therefore a concomitant. Overcoming all obstacles, the heart relies on the firm 
ground and support presented to it in the word of salvation-and "believes." In order 
to reject a possible twofold misunderstanding, as if man were already involved in 
the formation of faith, or as if the coming into being of faith required a longer period 
of time, we need only refer to Paul's and Nathaniel's conversion (cf. also David's 
repentance); such examples prove that the effect of faith is an act of God's creation 
taking place in an instant; cf. also 2 Cor. 4:6. It is God who works the will (Phil. 2:13), 
creates a new thing, awakens to spiritual life (Eph. 2:1, 5), and the same in a 
moment; but it is man himself who lives and believes, though, as in natural life, so 
also in faith, he must and will be constantly sustained and strengthened by his 
Creator. 

Here it would also be appropriate to deal with the following objection: "If faith 
is defined as an activity, a 'mark', do we not contradict the teaching of Scripture that 
man is not justified by works? To this it must be answered, 1. Distinguish between 
works and works! To be sure, "believing" is an activity, and a continuing activity, a 
continuing "work." But it is not a "work of the law," to which faith is set in exclusionary 
opposition, Rom. 3, 28; Gal. 2, 16; Tit. 3, 5 et al. That justifying faith is not a work 
commanded in the law is already sufficiently evident from the fact that it makes the 
gospel promise of God's grace in the Redeemer from the curse of the law its firm 
hold, but the law knows nothing either of such promise or of grace and the 
Redeemer. To this also the apostle says, "The law is not of faith," Gal. 3:12. This 
objection rests on a fallacia in dictione. (2) As a "work" or activity in itself, faith by no 
means justifies. It justifies not for the sake of its activity (of assenting, grasping, 
trusting), but for the sake of its object. It builds on the salvation offered in Christ, 
and for the sake of this object, which he appropriates and holds on to, man attains 
through faith the promise bound to the object: Is. 28, 16; Joh. 3, 36 et al. Also, faith 
is often called a "work" in Scripture itself, Joh. 6, 28 f.; Phil. 1, 6; Jam. 1, 25, just as 
the Gospel Rom. 8, 2 is presented as a "law of faith".3) Whoever has something to 
do with his justification and blessedness. 


3) Cf. (John 8, 51. 52. 55; 14, 15: mpetv tov Adyov, tac evtoddc tov 'Inoov; Apoc. 3, 8 
et al. 
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If a beggar makes other things (works, etc.) his support, the ground of his 
confidence, he exercises the same activity as the believer in Christ, and - the work 
in itself helps him nothing, because the value lies in the object. When a beggar 
grasps a pebble, he does exactly the same as when he grasps a lump of gold: 
hence it is not the grasping, but the thing grasped, that comes into consideration. 
He who builds on sand does exactly the same thing as he who builds on rock; so it 
is not the doing itself, but what the doing is directed to, that determines value and 
success. If we hold this firmly, we shall not be disconcerted if by Scripture and 
confession (velle accipere) faith is described as activity. Only remember the old 
axiom: Non propter, sed per fidem justificamur. - The difference between works and 
works is also emphasized in our Confession (M. 96, 49) as follows: "(Est velle et 
accipere oblatam promissionem.) Ac facile potest cerni discrimen inter hanc fidem et inter 
justitiam legis. Fides est Aatpsia, quae accipit a Deo oblata beneficia; justitia legis est 
Aatpsia, quae offert Deo nostra merita." Faith, then, is "Aatpeia, velle, accipere"; but all 
these expressions denote acts, activities, works. Note how here accipere and 
meritum offerre are set in opposition to each other, faith and works of the law. 

If, in order not to have to call the means by which we are justified an activity, 
a distinction were to be made between the essence and the essential activity of 
faith, and it were to be asserted that man is justified by faith in itself, but not by its 
essential activity, the following errors would arise: 1. A distinction would be made 
which Scripture does not make, and which would therefore be contrary to Scripture. 
For XXXXX and XXXXX, tiati¢c and tmioteteiv are synonymous expressions; cf. 
Gen. 15, 6; Hab. 2, 4;- Rom. 3, 22. 25. By the active verb its noun is marked as 
activity; the same effect is ascribed to both. (2) One would tear apart faith as power 
or ability to take hold of salvation, and as activity or actual taking hold of salvation, 
and ascribe salvation to mere power or ability. This distinction is contrary to 
Scripture and logic; for "to believe" is not merely to have a "power to believe," but 
very particularly and actually to "will and take hold of salvation;" Aaupdavew, John 
1:12. 
God does not only work the power to believe, but the active real faith. With the 
moment of the creation of this power in man, it also comes into activity in relation to 
its object, salvation in Christ. ' 3. One would separate the object of faith from faith, 
and ascribe salvation to faith alone (without seizing salvation). Then faith would 
justify for the sake of its existence, not for the sake of its object! But in order to seize 
this object, it must be active, active. 
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Usage of language. Of course, it is not the intention here, as in the case of 
XXXXX, to quote every single passage in which motevew is used. 
comes into use. Every one can easily verify for himself what is here to be said in 
summary of the use of the word. In the Synoptics (Matthew, Mark, Luke) we find 
ToTevelv in proportion to the other writings of the New Testament almost as rarely 
as XXXXX in the Old Testament. We perceive in this a proof of the fact that the 
concept of faith in the religious sense was, in the time of Christ, a well-known one, 
understood at once by all hearers and readers, belonging naturally to the essence 
of religion, a common thing, as it were; it did not need to be repeatedly emphasized, 
taught, and inculcated. The Jews knew immediately what the Lord wanted to say 
when He demanded faith; Matth. 8, 10; Joh. 10, 26. 36; 8, 24. Even if the sects of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees flattened the actual content and concept of faith 
(Matth. 23, 13; Luk. 11, 52) or wanted to eliminate it (Matth. 22, 23; Act. 23, 8), it 
was still very much alive in the minds of the mass of the children of Abraham; cf 
Match. 8, 10; Joh. 1, 42. 46. 50; through John the Baptist (Act. 19, 4) it had again 
been renewed and brought to consciousness in the hearts of the full. Later, when 
the reformation of John faded more and more (Act. 19, 1 ff.), and especially when it 
was necessary to write also for Gentile Christian churches, we find the use of the 
word strongly and predominantly prominent. Thus the word is used in the Synoptics 
together about 31 times, but in the Gospel of John alone about 92 times. To the 
Hebrews (chap. 11:1) its meaning had to be impressed again, and the Gentiles had 
to learn at all what actually religious faith was. Here may be compared Cremer's apt 
words, which he says of the choice and use of the Greek words and Triotevely, that 
the Holy Spirit filled these vessels with new contents, and took them into His service. 

As with XXXXX, so with atotevew we may distinguish a civil and a religious 
use of language; 1 Cor. 11:18; Matt. 24:23, 26; 8:13; John 8:45. Accordingly we 
must also distinguish degrees with moteve. Jacob did not believe his sons in the 
degree or measure in which he believed God. Thus we find that tMoteveiv is often 
used in the general, less intense sense of "accepting as true" (1 Cor. 11, 18; Mark 
16, 13 f.), "falling to" (Matt. 24, 23. 26; 21, 25. 32; John 3, 12), "being convinced of 
something" (Jas. 2, 19; Rom. 14, 2) is used; observing that in such meaning muotevetw 
is constructed with the accusative, with or the dative; more often it stands absolute, 
with accusative to be supplemented. Opposed to this is the actual religious use. In 
this the characteristic is, that JEsus is the Christ, the Son of God, and the Saviour 
of the world; that the ztotevew refers to the Person 
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of the Saviour is directed and, as it were, concentrated (cf. Matth. 16, 16; Joh. 8, 24; 
17, 3). In the Old Testament faith was directed to the future, in the New to the 
Saviour who had appeared; cf. XXXXX, Ps. 18, 51; miotevew, Luk. 2, 30; Matth. 1, 
21. Here we may well insert the remark that the Old Testament writers, when they 
speak of, always reflect on the Person of the Saviour, on the promised Redeemer, 
in whom alone God's grace, help, and salvation are based and concluded. In the 
religious use of trlotevelv also we notice various construction. It is used absolutely 
(Matth. 8, 13; Mark. 16, 16 f.; Luk. 8, 12 f.; Joh. 1, 7; Act. 2, 44; Rom. 1, 16 et. al.); 
it is constructed with dz (Matth. 9, 28; Joh. 6, 69); it is set with the dative (2 Tim. 1, 
12; Joh. 10, 37 f.; Act. 8, 12); it is connected with the prepositions eic¢, ev, and izi 
(Matth. 18, 6; Mark 9, 42; Act. 10, 43: e1¢; Mark. 1, 15: ev; Luk. 24, 25; Act. 9, 42; 
Rom. 4, 5; 1 Petr. 2, 6: etti). These different constructions explain themselves 
according to the imagination and thought of the subject (speaker or writer) making 
the statement. Where muotevew stands absolutely, it denotes religious faith in 
salvation in Christ par excellence (Rom. 1:16); where it is constructed with orl, it is 
explained by the proposition thus introduced; where it stands with the dative, it 
expresses simple confidence in the Word or Person (2 Tim. 1:12; John 10:37. 38; 
12, 38; Rom. 10, 16); the preposition cig corresponds in part to the Hebrew X, but is 
probably stronger than this: it denotes not alone the trustful leaning, but also the 
"going into," the sinking of the believing subject into his object, the relying upon it; 
with ev is connected the idea of rest: mioteverv ev xt. Means, "to rest confidently in a 
word or person"; with etri, at last, the object of faith is represented as a firm, certain 
foundation, on which the believer bases and edifies himself (cf. 1 Pet. 2, 6). There 
is no mistaking that the construction with prepositions is the strongest and most 
intense. Through all and every use of this word in all constructions, however, runs 
the fundamental idea of XXXX: "to make something its firm hold". 

Also with motevew a word is always required as a correlative, a message or 
promise. Even where it is used in the absolute, this "word" is to be understood (2 
Tim. 1, 12). This also applies to the promises of answered prayers and the gift of 
extraordinary works and miracles (faith in miracles). The passages Matth. 21, 22; 
17, 20; Mark. 11, 23. 24; Luk. 17, 6; Joh. 11, 40; 1 Cor. 12, 9; 13, 2 belong to the 
same category, namely prayer faith. But this can only be present where there is a 
certain - general or (as with the apostles and individual disciples, Stephen, etc.) 
special - promise of answer. With such special promises 
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the Holy Spirit does not always need to make use of the written or oral word; he can 
work miraculous faith through an inner word or testimony and thus communicate the 
gift of doing miracles. Even where it seems that the actual faith of salvation is not in 
question at all, where in the question of faith the trust in the grace and power of the 
Lord is to be tested directly and immediately (as for example Matth. 9, 28 with the 
blind, Mark. 9, 23. 24 in the case of the father of the moonstruck man, etc.), yet it is 
actually faith in the person of the Saviour, JEsus as the Messiah who has now 
appeared, which is the nucleus and object of faith and of the test; cf. Luk 18, 38: 
"Son of David"; Matth. 11, 5; - Isa. 35, 5. One more curious observation may be 
mentioned. In trotevelv, according to the usage, only the article of redemption 
comes into consideration; to the first article (creation and preservation) is applied 
only once in passing (Heb. 11, 3). L. A. Heerboth. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Miscellany. 


Luther discovered the gospel. Not long after Columbus discovered 
America, Luther also made great discoveries, not of course in the physical, natural 
world, but in the spiritual realm. And the discoveries that Luther made here were not 
only negative, but also positive. Luther not only discovered that the papacy with its 
formulaic stuff and its tyranny and workmanship is vain counterfeit, paganism and 
human deceit, but at the same time he also rediscovered the true religion, the true 
Christianity. Luther discovered the Bible: its delicious content and meaning and 
divine prestige for Christianity. And in the Bible Luther discovered the sweet gospel 
of the grace and pure mercy of God in Christ JEsu, which had all but generally 
disappeared from Christendom since the days of the apostles. And in the gospel 
Luther discovered the righteousness which is valid before God, in which we sinners 
can stand before God, in the divine judgment. Luther discovered the means of grace 
in which God freely gives us forgiveness and blessedness. He also discovered the 
hand that makes forgiveness our own, the faith by which alone we are justified and 
saved before God. Luther discovered the true, Christian, apostolic church, the 
spiritual priesthood with all its goods, rights and powers. Luther discovered the 
Christian with his spiritual dignity and freedom and the godly fruits of the Spirit, the 
truly good works. Yes, the gracious and merciful God Himself, together with His 
graciousness and 
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Luther rediscovered the kingdom of heaven: God, not the false one with the wrathful 
face of Sinai, as painted by the papal church, but the true God, as painted by the 
gospel, an alluring, lovely image, God in the face of Jesus Christ. Luther is the 
spiritual Columbus. Just as he did not invent America and make it up, like Thomas 
More with his utopias, but really discovered it, only discovered it as a long existing 
country created by God and richly blessed with a thousand treasures, so Luther also 
did not invent the spiritual world that he opened up to us, did not make it up, did not 
imagine it and persuade others to believe it, but only rediscovered it as long existing 
and opened it up for millions to see and enjoy. The old gospel of grace and truth, 
which had become real through Christ, that power of God for salvation for all who 
believe in it, of which Paul boasted, the ancient gospel, which was joyfully 
proclaimed by the apostles and in the first church made millions faithful, happy and 
blessed, but which now had lain buried under the rubble of papist abominations for 
more than a thousand years, Luther brought to light again, as his father did the silver 
in the mountains of Thuringia. Just as the temples of Nippur and Babylon, covered 
for millennia with desert sand, have now been laid bare again, so Luther has 
unearthed and made manifest the ancient Gospel which lay buried during the long 
night of the Middle Ages. No, Luther did not invent the treasure of the Reformation, 
the Gospel, but only rediscovered it as the ancient treasure of the Church and set it 
on course. To be sure, Luther also invented and made many things, e.g. the written 
German language, wonderful songs, great melodies, etc. But the spiritual world 
which he opened up to us Luther did not invent, but found, did not make himself, but 
only discovered and exposed anew. And this discovery of the Gospel, which God in 
His grace allowed Luther to make again, is the real feat of the Reformation, for which 
we cannot praise and glorify God enough. And how did Luther come to make this 
discovery? When Columbus set out on his voyage, he sought India and found what 
he had not sought, what he had not dreamed of - found America! Tormenting himself 
in the monastery with the works prescribed by the papal church, Luther also sought, 
sought his own righteousness, the righteousness of the law, and anesthetization of 
his conscience. And behold, he found, God's grace made him find what he did not 
seek, what he did not strive for, what he did not suspect - he found the righteousness 
of God, the perfect righteousness of Christ, which God gives to the sinner out of pure 
grace and makes his own through faith: he found the free, unconditional forgiveness 
of sins and with it also the blessed peace of God in his heart and conscience. Luther 
sought the law and found the gospel. He sought his own merit and 
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found free grace. He sought works, and found faith. He sought bondage and found 
adoption. What Luther did not seek, what he did not think of from afar, God gave 
him out of pure grace, who had mercy on him. This is God's great act of grace in 
the Reformation, that he opened Luther's eyes and let him rediscover the Gospel 
that makes all things salvation and proclaim it to all the world. Right Lutherans 
recognize this. In the rediscovered gospel they see the great benefit of the 
Reformation. First and foremost, therefore, we celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the Reformation so that we may become vividly aware of the great 
find that God had Luther make for us as well, use it diligently, preserve it faithfully, 
thank God fervently for it, and give thanks in such a way that we also bring the newly 
discovered treasure to others to whom it is as supposed as it is to us. To whom God 
gives his gospel, he gives it at the same time for others who do not yet have it. And 
he who would refuse to communicate and make known to others the gospel given 
to him by God would thereby become a spiritual thief of his fellow men. We have 
the Gospel, and we have it in unadulterated purity, as Luther brought it to light again. 
The Papal Church has cast away the treasure and cursed the Gospel. The sectarian 
churches have never had the Gospel pure, but have increasingly buried it and mixed 
it with works. And even in the Lutheran Church the treasure of the Reformation has 
often been squandered. And the fact that we still possess the Gospel in its purity, 
unconditionality, and unconfused form is a grace, a purer grace. Compared with 
others who no longer have the gospel, or who do not have it in its purity, we cannot 
boast of our faithfulness, but only of God's undeserved grace. But before others we 
now also have the holy task not only to use the gospel diligently ourselves and to 
preserve it faithfully, but also to bring it to those to whom it is still a hidden, buried 
treasure in the field. What Luther has become to us, we are to become to others by 
the grace of God: Preachers of the Gospel, as God made Luther rediscover it. 
F.B. 

Bishop Lonegren and the Reformation celebration of the Augustana 
Synod. 
King Gustav V of Sweden has commissioned Bishop Lonegren of Hernesand to 
represent the Lutheran Church in Sweden at this year's Reformation celebrations 
of the Augustana Synod. The United Lutheran Committee in Philadelphia will 
welcome the guest "on behalf of the Lutherans of America" upon his arrival. In 
fellowship with the bishop, plans for the celebration will then be drafted by the 
Augustana Synod. A special celebratory cantata has already been written. 
Reformation celebrations are also reportedly being planned on a large scale in 
Sweden. F.B. 
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The United Lutheran Committee for the Celebration of the Quadricentennial 
of the Reformation, whose central office is in Philadelphia, has established and 
adopted the following objectives for the work of the Lutheran Church in 1917: "1. To 
increase the membership of the church by 500,000; 2. To double the number of 
confirmands; 3. To increase the number of Sunday school attenders by half and 
bring about an average attendance of 75 percent of the registered members; 4. To 
increase the number of theology students and deaconesses by 25 percent; 5. To 
establish a missionary society in every congregation; 6. To raise the full amount of 
the Jubilee Fund of ten million dollars for mission, educational purposes, and 
retirement of emeritus pastors." That sounds a bit businesslike. In any case, we 
must be careful that the zeal for the outward increase of our church does not 
degenerate into internal damage, secularization, and sectarianization. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin states: "The motto for the Jubilee Year is to celebrate the 
reformation of the sixteenth century and to promote the transformation of the 
twentieth century. In other words, through the celebration, the sources of 
Protestantism are to be re-emphasized and the foundations of evangelical faith re- 
emphasized so that they prove their deep content and high value in the light of 
history and in their applicability to the problems of the present and the development 
of the kingdom of God." What does this mean? Real blessing for our church and 
the kingdom of God will come from the four hundred year celebration of the 
Reformation only to the extent that the gospel of God's pure grace is proclaimed 
and spread! 

Precedents and paternal theologians. In a speech in favor of Wilson's 
peace bill, Senator Lewis said, "Of all the crimes perpetrated against liberty in 
America, the idolatry of precedents, which have no connection with modern events, 
and kill the spirit of things by too great adherence to the letter, is the worst. But if 
the President of the United States is to be judged by precedents, at least the 
historical facts must be properly stated, that true and just judgment may be 
rendered." It is an evil, however, when a judge passes his sentence according to 
the judgment of another judge in a similar (?) case instead of according to the law 
itself. This reminds us of the theologians of the Fathers, who also do much harm in 
our Church by, for example, basing their doctrine of the election of grace on the 
declarations and decisions of the seventeenth-century theologians of intuition, 
instead of adhering to the Lutheran confession and basing themselves on the 
statements of Holy Scripture. 

Science and belief in God. Dr. J. H. Leuba, professor of psychology at Bryn 
Mawr, has given 500 American men of the 
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Science: historians, physicists, biologists, sociologists and psychologists, 
presented with the question of whether they still believe in a personal God and 
immortality. The majority of the responses received answered in the affirmative. The 
Post-Dispatch here notes: "There has been a popular notion for many years that science 
and religion were incompatible; that devotion to the study of science and to scientific 
research almost inevitably concentrated the mind on nature and the processes of nature to 
the exclusion of the intuitions and emotions which are the moving forces of religion. Yet 
Dr. Leuba's inquiry indicates that this is only partly true, even among the sciences most 
likely to be so affected. Science is not disposed [?] to assert belief in anything that is not 
proven, and every man of science who answered Dr. Leuba's questions in the affirmative 
must have convinced himself by scientific methods [?] that there is a God, and that life is 
eternal. More than that, each one of them expressed a belief not merely in a vague, shadowy 
abstraction, of indefinite parts and powers, but in 'a God in intellectual and affective 
communication with man, a God to whom one may pray in the expectation of receiving an 
answer.’ Thus the query was framed, and to this orthodox conception of the Deity these 
scientists subscribed. Many who denied a belief in such a God as this may as strongly believe 
in a Deity that would not exactly conform to this subscription, and yet be considered a 
definite and beneficent intelligence. The results of Dr. Leuba's inquiry are, on the whole, a 
triumph for religion." - Duo physici, tres athei. That will probably still be the relationship 
today. The reason for this, however, is not science, but the well-known one- 
sidedness, narrowness and pomposity of scientists. By the way, as far as the 
scientific methods are concerned, according to which, according to the post-dispatch, 
the representatives of science should have arrived at their result, there are still a 
thousand things in the world that cannot be approached with any knife or retort, but 
only with faith. 

English Praise of German Objectivity. In a review of English literature and 
its regard abroad, the Daily News feels compelled to praise German intellectuals, a 
praise which has caused quite a stir in England: "It is particularly interesting for the 
psychology of the Germans," writes the London paper, "that, in spite of the war, they 
have shown a constantly lively interest in valuable English literature. Anyone who 
looks objectively at the German journals and the book lists of the German publishers 
must admit that the German public proves to be highly thoughtful in this respect. 
During the war, too, quite a number of English works have appeared in good 
German translations and have been judged with as much understanding as 
impartiality. The works published in German on the occasion of the Shakespeare 
anniversary deserve special attention. 
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land were published. At the risk of being called unpatriotic, we must declare that this 
attitude of intellectual Germany signifies a victory of intellectual culture among the 
Germans, who face the art of their enemy with a clear head, while the greater part 
of the English public usually dwells on German books in the most spiteful manner, 
and sees a task of war in throwing into the fire even the valuable among these 
works." - The fact that Germany does not fanatically attack everything that is French, 
Russian, or English, and does not even deny access to the enemy's daily papers, 
proves that Germany is relatively free from fanaticism, hatred, and vindictiveness, 
which is undoubtedly largely to be put to the account of her good conscience in the 
World War. F. B. 

Machiavelli on German honesty. Luther is known to have had as keen an 
eye for the weaknesses and vices of his dear Germans as he did a relentless 
scourge. But it also did not escape him that the Germans distinguish themselves 
from the Italians, the French, and the British by their openness, truthfulness, and 
honesty. The correctness of this observation of Luther with reference to the German 
nature is confirmed by the famous Italian statesman Machiavelli. In his 
"Commentary" on Titus Livius (Part I, ch. 55) he writes: "In the provinces of Germany 
one sees how great even now is the reliability and loyalty in all the peoples there, so 
that there many states live in freedom and observe their laws so well that no one 
dares to usurp their power either from without or from within. And in testimony to the 
fact that a good deal of the old virtue really prevails among them, | will cite an 
example similar to that reported above of the Senate and people of Rome. Those 
(German) states have the custom, when they desire to spend a certain amount of 
money for public purposes, to have their magistrates or councils, who are authorized 
to do so, impose upon all the inhabitants of the city a levy of one or two hundredths 
of all their property. And when this resolution shall have been passed according to 
the legal order in force from time to time, every person shall stand before the 
collector of this tax, and first swear that he will pay the right amount due to him, and 
then deposit in a chest appointed for that purpose what he thinks in his conscience 
he ought to pay; no other person than he who pays shall be a witness of this 
payment. From this it may be inferred how much goodness and respect for religion 
is still to be found among these people." Machiavelli also already praises the 
preparedness, prudence, and precaution by which the Germans distinguish 
themselves above all other peoples in the present world war. In his "Book of the 
Prince" (chap. X) he thus lets himself be heard on this subject: "The cities of 
Germany are completely free . . . because they are so strongly fortified that everyone 
must say to himself that their conquest would be . 
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The township's supplies will be long and difficult, because they all have good 
trenches and walls, plenty of artillery, and because they always keep a year's supply 
of drink, food, and fuel in the public arsenals and salt houses. Moreover, the 
municipality also, in order to be able to feed the people without loss to the public 
coffers, have sufficient provisions to keep up for a whole year the work in the 
establishments which are the nerve and life of every city, and in the trade from which 
the people draw their food; also they hold in honour the military exercises, and have 
many provisions about them for their regulation." Machiavelli died in 1527. 
F.B. 

Return to natural religiosity. The well-known writer Urban said in a speech 
he delivered in St. Louis about the blessing of the world war: "The terrible war will 
in many respects exert a most beneficial influence on the German people. German 
men in high positions, whose vision was not clouded by prejudice, had openly 
declared that the conditions in Germany before the war had not been satisfactory, 
and that in some branches of public life unmistakable signs of an ever-increasing 
degeneration had made themselves felt. Literature and art in Berlin, for example, 
had shown an ominous and unhealthy tendency toward the frivolous and perverse, 
and even religious feeling had given way here and there to an atheistic view of life. 
Powers had been at work to undermine the monarchy, the army, and all discipline. 
"But this unhealthy atmosphere has been swept away by the war as by a storm- 
tide. Literature, art, and religion are again showing a more serious, moral direction 
and new vitality, much to the benefit of the whole German full." - For bourgeois 
morals, no doubt, the war means a disinfection in worthy circles of Germany. But 
when Urban speaks of a gain for the "religious feelings," he is hardly thinking of the 
living faith in Christ, the Crucified and Risen One. Of course, "Lehre und Wehre" 
has repeatedly had the opportunity to point out that in this respect, too, the war has 
become an impetus to true repentance for many. From the letters from the field, 
however, it seems to emerge that in most cases religious conversion means only a 
return from materialism, atheism and pantheism to faith in God, to the "religion" 
which even the depraved man still has in his conscience by nature. A soldier wrote 
from the Western Front: "These trench battles are something unspeakably horrible. 
But first and foremost: one becomes internalized. For one can only bear this 
existence, these horrors, this killing, if the spirit takes root in higher spheres. One 
becomes a self... 
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one must resign oneself to death. One reaches for - the noblest and highest. One 
would perish spiritually if one did not find faith. That is why we soldiers will be the 
apostles of a strong faith in God, and this faith in God leads us to faith in our people, 
and this faith to an intimate love, and this love to the greatest readiness to sacrifice." 
Similar "religious" utterances, in which not a syllable of God's grace in Christ JEsu is 
thought of, are found in thousands of letters from the German homeland as well as 
from the field. And if the inner state of the heart of the writer is really adequately 
expressed in these utterances, such a "religious" conversion means nothing less 
than a conversion in the Christian sense of the word. It is then an "experience" of 
quite a few truths of conscience. And in so far as the conversion is limited to this, 
there can of course be no question of a spiritual gain, an ecclesiastical victory, an 
eternal blessing. It would be wrong, however, to conclude from this that such a return 
to the truths of natural religion and conscience would also be worthless for the State, 
civil respectability, science, art and culture, and the temporal welfare of the German 
people. It is in accordance with Holy Scripture when our Confession writes: "For the 
works which belong to the preservation of outward discipline, which are also done 
and required by the unbelieving and unconverted, though laudable to the world, are 
also rewarded by God in this world with temporal goods: yet, because they do not 
proceed from right faith, they are sin to God," etc. .(Muller 626, 8.) F. 

B. 

German Optimism. In a Swiss newspaper a correspondent writes, among 
other things, about the indestructible humor and optimism of the German soldiers, 
who are always "lucky" even in misfortune. "When | cautiously inquired as to how | 
was getting along, | usually received the answer: 'Oh yes, one does get full, ‘full of 
war' at any rate - sometimes also ‘full of peace’.' This difference in getting full was 
always accompanied by a smile. Of course, sometimes one would like to eat another 
piece of bread; but if one doesn't have it, one is satisfied even as it is. | once read a 
joking remark about the fact that the German, especially the South German, unlike 
most other people, is always ‘lucky’, that is to say, that in every case of misfortune 
he always knows how to tell of some ‘luck’, in the way that it could easily have been 
worse. If, for instance, a child falls and is righteously hurt, he is comforted by the fact 
that it went well; if one loses his eye through some carelessness, the participant 
thinks that he should thank God that he was allowed to keep the other eye. If a 
German falls with a glass and it breaks, he will say: 
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If he has cut himself, he will say, 'Good thing it was not the artery,’ and if it was the 
artery, he will thank some other circumstance for his salvation: 'Good thing it wasn't 
the artery,’ and if it was the artery, he will joyfully thank some other circumstance for 
saving him. | saw something of this ‘German luck’ on my little journey. Somewhere 
there was talk of a shortage of bread, and | heard them say: ‘That's right, now we 
are once again grateful for food; it is good fortune that we can once again make 
beggars happy with a piece of bread, and that no more "Kriimele" [small pieces of 
bread] are thrown into the street - that is also good fortune! In a military hospital | 
visited a nineteen-year-old soldier paralyzed for life in both legs by a shot in the 
back. | found him busily engaged in knitting a head-warmer. He quickly passed over 
the gruesome impressions of the first days of battle in his stories, and then lingered 
for a long time on all sorts of friendly and humorous episodes from the field. He was 
always and everywhere 'still all right’, even when he was wounded; 'for,' he said, 'I 
might as well have fallen into the hands of the Russians, or they might not have 
found me! No, | have still been lucky, even now; | have no pain, so to speak." - This 
reminds us of Luther, whom even sickness, misfortune, and all kinds of suffering 
could not deprive of his humor, as, for instance, in Schmalkalden in 1537, where he 
writhed in excruciating pain, and yet, referring to his agonies, was able to joke: "To 
drink beer well, that is no art, but to drink beer sourly, that is an art. And is this not 
true of all the excellent qualities that envy admires in the German people in the 
present world war? We find them all in the most pronounced form in Luther. Luther 
has more to do with the successes of the Germans in the European struggle than 
we often let ourselves dream. 

“War must exist!" In a lecture delivered in St. Louis on the "Psychology of 
World War," Dr. H. W. Hermann also declared, among other things, "War and 
fighting will always exist and must exist as long as man is capable of living. It is vain 
to ask, 'Can human nature be changed?’ The recently deceased Wallace concluded that 
for six thousand years there has been no change in this respect. And how could 
there be? If man does not fight back, he will soon succumb to the hostilities assailing 
him from all sides." - True it is: there is no way in this world without war; war always 
has been and always will be. The world war has confirmed this and has also brought 
to light, as probably never before, the causes of it: Hatred, envy, selfishness, greed 
for money and countries, lies, slander, etc. As long as there are people in the world 
who suffer from these and similar vices, so long will wars and struggles in the world 
continue. In Darwinian terms, however, the sentence: "There must always be war. 
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The word "war" is wrong. It is not in the nature surrounding us and in the nature of 
man as such that there have always been, will be, and must be wars, but in the 
corruption caused by sin. There is also a religion which restores true peace, not only 
peace with God in conscience, but also with one's neighbor, the Christian religion, 
which reincarnates and renews man in the image of God, though not yet perfect here 
on earth. If all men were Christians and all Christians were perfect, war would also 
have disappeared from the earth. F. B. 

"Kriegsausrus wider die Auslanderei." In Germany, this refers to 
government action against the use of foreign words. In April and June 1915, the 
General Command in Kassel issued a decree stating: "The garrison commands are 
requested, in conjunction with the local police authorities, to identify all those inns, 
taverns, light houses, shops and similar establishments in the garrison and 
surrounding area that still adhere to avoidable foreign terms in their signs, 
advertisements and notices. The police authorities should once again ask these 
businesses to replace the foreign-language designations mentioned above with 
German ones by July 10, 1915. The visit of all establishments which have not done 
so by that time, without reasons of equity of special weight being able to be asserted, 
is to be prohibited for all military personnel by the Deputy General Command. The 
intention here is to avoid unjustified hardships, but otherwise to give ruthless effect 
to patriotic necessities." Similar decrees were issued in Munster, Minden, Arnsberg, 
Dusseldorf, Detmold and Buckeburg. The Royal Government in Dusseldorf has 
issued a decree to the district school inspectorates, requesting them to work 
unceasingly and sustainably far more than before to ensure that, first of all, all 
foreign-language expressions and idioms are avoided in lessons for which the 
mother tongue offers German expressions. Boys and girls should be taught to use 
German terms for the needs of daily life, for food and drink, for physical and mental 
activities, for games and exercises, etc., in contrast to the foreign terms that have 
been so popular up to now, and to make them at home in the home circle as well as 
in daily intercourse with others. The State Secretary of the Imperial Post Office has 
issued a decree to the Imperial Chief Post Offices calling upon the members of the 
"Imperial Post and Telegraph Administration" to do their utmost to support the fight 
against the dispensable foreign words. In addition, the Royal Bavarian Ministry of 
the Interior, the Grand Ducal Baden Ministry of the Interior, the Baden Ministry of the 
Grand Ducal House, of Justice and of Foreign Affairs, the Ducal State Ministry of the 
Interior, the Royal Bavarian State Ministry of Justice and of Foreign Affairs, and the 
Imperial State Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs have also issued a decree. 
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of Saxe-Meiningen, the State Ministry in Saxe-Koburg-Gotha, which support the 
fight against foreign words by special decrees. - So much for the report of the 
"Deutsche Warte". As far as we are concerned, we are glad that the Germans in 
America are not obliged to act in accordance with this "call to war." It would seem 
more important and necessary to us to issue a decree that one should use natural, 
simple and transparent language on all sides. F. B. 

International law. Morality demands that even in a just war all unnecessary 
and inappropriate cruelty be avoided. This leads to all kinds of treaties and 
provisions of international law concerning war. Considerations of the own, well- 
understood interests of a belligerent power also lead to the same result. Dr. Max 
Huber said about this in a lecture to the Swiss Association for International Law: 
"Even the ancient boilers, Jews, Greeks and Romans, in addition to their 
outrageously cruel law of war, recognized an educated custom of war towards 
peoples with whom they stood in a certain cultural community. This fact is based 
on the correct realization that warfare with people with whom one must 
subsequently re-enter into relations must not be waged by any means. If war is the 
continuation of politics by modified means - an undoubtedly correct proposition - 
then it is certain that war is ultimately subject to the principles of politics, that military 
success, especially the individual act of war, may not be judged in itself, but only in 
connection with the position of the state after the war. And in this connection one 
may justifiably ask oneself whether the feelings of hatred and aversion aroused in 
the enemy and in the neutrals by the breaches of international law, which are 
difficult to extinguish, are not grossly disproportionate to the damage done to the 
enemy at the moment, and whether one does not close off many and perhaps vital 
political possibilities for the future by a conduct of war which goes beyond the limits 
of the purely military without necessity. The worshippers of power and the despisers 
of international law, who make the ruthlessness of warfare a principle, almost an 
idol, or who, with a servant's attitude, hasten to give every brutality a legal basis, 
will perhaps, if they are honest, come to the realization which is particularly 
depressing for them: ‘C'est plus qu'un crime, c'est une faute.'" In the long run, what is 
right also proves to be what is advantageous, and what is wrong proves to be 
unpardonable stupidity. He who does right is wise, as the future will teach. And he 
who does wrong is a fool, no matter how wise and shrewd he himself and others 
may temporarily find his actions. F. B. 
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To keep their mass market up to date and to give it an occasional boost, the 
Roman Catholics have always shown not only a keen interest but also an enviable 
resourcefulness. Thus, at the instigation of the priests, various Catholic associations 
have already decided to introduce donations of metz instead of flowers at funerals. 
And the "Kath. Familienblatt" immediately takes up the idea and writes: "A piece of 
flower often costs several dollars. Even if it is an expression of kindness on the part 
of the giver, the dead person has nothing to gain from it. On the other hand, it is just 
as much a sign of friendship, etc., if one sends the relatives a card saying: Instead 
of flowers we will have one (or more) holy masses said. These cards can be placed 
by the corpse. In some parishes this is done and encouraged by the parish priest. It 
is astonishing how many Holy Masses often come about for one poor soul. We think 
priests should promote this idea in every way, because it is genuinely Catholic and 
practical and speaks so much to the heart that with a little instruction and 
encouragement the Catholic people can easily be won over to it. In any case, | 
eagerly hope that the readers of the 'Familienblatt' will carry out the idea. The 
gentlemen of the Catholic press would do well to give this thought space in their 
papers as well, and thus promote a piece of practical Catholicism." - "There's money 
in it," nods here convincingly the frater to the confrater. F.B. 

Deification of the Pope at the Christmas Mass in the Sistine Chapel. 
Close to St. Peter's Church in Rome is the Sistine Chapel, where the Pope says 
Mass in his own person. It is particularly solemn and moving on Christmas Eve. A 
sea of light floods the room, and Michelangelo's figures of the Last Judgement, 
which occupy the entire niche, seem to emerge ghostlike. The altar shines in the 
splendour of its gold apparatus, and a high, heavy canopy arches over it. Then the 
double doors open: the Swiss Guard in their colourful medieval costume strides 
forward with measured steps, while the singers up in the gallery, hidden behind 
golden lattice, intonate Palestrina's High Mass. Monks and clergymen follow the 
Swiss, then comes the high litter with the Pope, whose tiara glitters a thousandfold, 
huge figures carry it on their shoulders; next to it, on either side, go four monsignori 
in purple robes with white cloaks, waving mighty white ostrich feathers, then follow 
the cardinals with their long trains, which are carried after them; Swiss form the end. 
The palanquin lowers. The pope strides up the steps of the altar to mighty roaring 
music; he raises the heavy golden cup-all kneel and pray. The song goes softly: 
"Praised be Jesus Christ!" So much for the report. Missing 
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only the remark that according to the whole context "Jesus Christ" wants to be 
understood here as his present alleged representative on earth, Pope Benedict XV. 
F.B. 

Private escapades are considered "white slavery." The federal "white 
slavery" statute was interpreted by the U.S. Supreme Court on January 15 to 
prohibit the interstate transportation of women for any immoral purpose. The law 
applies as much to private escapades as it does to transporting women for 
exploitation. In three test cases the highest court of the land affirmed the sentences 
against F. Drew Caminetti and Maury J. Diggs of Sacraments, Cal. and of L. T. 
Hays of Alva, Okla. The sentences of imprisonment and fine imposed upon them 
will become final in thirty days. The decision came from the majority of the Superior 
Court, which consisted of five judges. Chief Judge White and Justices McKenna 
and Clarke dissented. In their view, Congress, in adopting the Mann Act in 1910, 
intended only to strike "commerce" in women, not personal immorality. Judge 
McReynolds, who was Solicitor General during the case against Caminetti and 
Diggs, took no part in the decision. The majority decision was read by Judge Day. 
It said that Congress may have intended only to prevent "trafficking" in women and 
their financial exploitation, but that the language prohibited the transportation of 
women "for any immoral purpose." If the Act did not have that purpose, Congress 
should have amended it. Under no circumstances could that amendment be 
considered a judicial function. Caminetti was sentenced to eighteen months in 
prison and a $1600 fine, Diggs was sentenced to two years in prison and a $2000 
fine, and Hays was sentenced to two years in prison. F. B. 

On the refutation of the doctrine of evolution. In a pamphlet by D. L. S. 
Keyser, in which he subjects to criticism the Wellhausen-oriented writing of Dr. F. 
W. Baade (professor at Pacific Theological Seminary in Berkeley, Cal.), The Old 
Testament in the Light of To-day, we read: "Go back in the annals of almost all the nations 
of the earth - those that have any annals and have left any archaeological remains - and what 
do you are ? Evidences of a high civilization. Note what is being found in Egypt, Babylonia, 
Palestine, Greece, Rome. Pyramids, palaces, aqueducts, towers, monuments, cuneiform 
tablets, legal codes, - all these bear testimony that nations long before the historic period 
began outside of the Bible were wonderfully advanced in the arts of enlightenment. Even in 
Turkestan recent explorations have unearthed the remains of great cities, with their telltale 
evidences of a marvelous ancient civilization. The same kind of discoveries have been made 
among the ruins of the Aztecs of 
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Mexico, the Toltecs of Central America, and the Incas of Peru. Some of us can remember 
how Wendell Phillips was wont to thrill us with his lecture on 'The Lost Arts.' Some of the 
arts of these ancient civilizations are 'lost' even to the present day. Therefore we maintain 
that the story of nations, so far as it can be traced by both history and archaeology, does not 
point to a period of primeval savagery, but the reverse. And that fact invalidates the theory 
of evolution. The like is true of the history of religion. It is a well- known fact, brought out 
by Max Muller, Orr, and many other writers, that the further back you trace most of the 
ethnic religions, the more nearly they approach to pure monotheism. The discovery of the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, the most ancient bit of Egyptian literature yet found, 
corroborates this statement, for it shows that the most ancient ritual of that nation asserted 
the view of only one God. A similar claim can be upheld for the religions of India, China, 
and Persia. The evolutionists often aver that the primitive religion of mankind was fetishism 
or animism. This cannot be proved. There is not one example on record of a nation that has 
evolved by its own efforts from animism through polytheism to monotheism." "We have 
shown that the history of nations, their civilizations and religions, disprove the hypothesis 
of evolution. So does human biography. In Greece most of the truly great men came too 
soon for the theory of evolution. Homer, who flourished about 1000 B. C., had no 
contemporaries or successors who were his equals in epic poetry. And there is Pericles, the 
greatest in statesmanship; Euripides, in tragic poetry; Phidias, in sculpture; Demosthenes, in 
oratory; and that triumvirate of philosophers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, - all of them 
came prematurely, and so do not fit into the evolution hypothesis; for they were born, lived, 
wrought, and died without leaving successors who were their equals. The same may be said 
of Rome with her Cicero, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius. Other nations gave the world its 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Schiller, Washington, and Lincoln long before the strategic 
moment had come to prove the pet theory of the day to be a verified hypothesis. Human 
history is a rather recalcitrant pupil in the school of evolution. It is interesting to note that 
Biblical history follows in this respect the same regime as secular history. Here and there 
recur conspicuous characters as beacon lights for the rest of the world, standing almost alone 
in the sphere of spirituality - Enoch, Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah; then in the New 
Testament Christ came ‘in the fulness of time' according to the divine plan, but, if evolution 
is true, very much out of season. In this respect Biblical and ‘secular history coincide - they 
do not display a uniform progressive process, but exhibit individuals who stand head and 
shoulders above their contemporaries, and describe alternating periods of civil and religious 
change. 
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advance and decline." - But if the Bible, with its sublime teachings, cannot be explained 
by evolution, the only other alternative is revelation. The degeneration of peoples 
and their religions from sin, which in its all-destroying effects is still a fact before the 
eyes of the whole world today, is thereby explained quite automatically.F. B. 

R. R. Morton of the Tuskegee Institute writes: "I find, according to records kept by 
Monroe N. Work, head of the division of records and research of the Tuskegee Institute, that 
in 1916 there have been 54 lynchings. Of those lynched, 50 were negroes and 4 were whites. 
This is four less negroes and nine less whites than were put to death in 1915, when the record 
was 54 negroes and 13 whites. Included in the record are three women. Fourteen, or more 
than one-fourth of the total lynchings, occurred in the State of Georgia. Of those put to death, 
42, or 77 per cent, of the total, were charged with offenses other than rape. The charges for 
which whites were lynched were murder, 3; suspected of cutting a woman, | (a Mexican). 
The charges for which negroes were put to death were: Attempted rape, 9; killing officers of 
the law, 10; murder, 7; hog stealing, and assisting another person to escape, 6; wounding 
officers of the law, 4; rape, 3; insult, 2. For each of the following offenses one person was 
put to death: slapping boy; robbing store; brushing against girl on street; assisting his son to 
escape; entering a house for robbery; defending her son, who, in defense of mother, killed 
man; fatally wounding a man with whom he had quarreled; speaking against mob in act of 
putting a man to death; attacking .a man and wife with club. Lynchings occurred in the 
following States: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 4; Florida, 8; Georgia, 14; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 2; 
Louisiana, 2; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 1; North Carolina, 2; Oklahoma, 4; South Carolina, 
2; Tennessee, 3; Texas, 9."-We Americans like to preach humanity to other nations and 
boast of our love, justice and other virtues. But where in the world is there a civilized 
full before which we need not veil our faces when we think of the barbarous lynchings 
which are repeated year after year without our government having taken any serious 
steps against them? F. B. 

Edison and the Ceiling of Moses. The Post-Dispatch here reports from New 
York: "The Rev. Adams, pastor of St. Andrew's Methodist Episcopal Church, who read from 
his pulpit answers to the question, "What are the greatest safeguards against temptation?’ has 
received the reply of Edison, which was delayed. Edison said: 'I cannot answer the question 
contained in your favor of the Sth inst., as I have never had any experience in such matters. 
Ihave never had time, not even five minutes, to be tempted to do anything against the moral 
law, civil law, or any law whatever. If I were to hazard 
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a guess as to what young people should do to avoid temptation, it would be to get a job and 
work at it so hard that temptation would not exist for them." Idleness is the beginning of 
all vices. Diligent work usually saves from boozing, stealing, and gross immorality. 
This is the truth in Edison's proud words. But at the same time, in claiming never to 
have transgressed the moral law, he betrays a blindness rare even among heathens 
and deluded Pharisees. It is well known how Edison has repeatedly exhibited before 
the whole world his arrogance, conceit, pride of knowledge, gross unbelief, and 
throwaway judgment of Christianity and the Bible. And this blind and perverse man 
now claims that he never transgressed the moral law! Edison has the covering of 
Moses before his eyes, and now considers only the grossest vices to be 
transgressions of the law. And this will not change until God himself flashes into his 
eyes with the majesty of his holiness and justice. A sad spotlight falls upon the 
Methodist pastor who, to the dishonor of Christ, the Bible, and the church, and to 
the seduction of his own congregation, takes instruction from such a virtuous 
Pharisee and outspoken enemy of Christianity as Edison is. F. B. 

Measurement of mental events. Probably in the interest of a materialistic 
philosophy, psychologists from Wundt's school have also been very eager to 
determine the relative speed of the succession of thoughts. At many universities in 
the world there are now extensive psychological laboratories (at Harvard, through 
the efforts of the recently deceased Minsterberg, there are already 34 rooms) with 
all kinds of apparatus for the above and similar purposes. Needless to say, there is 
no little pride in this modern achievement. A psychologist writes: "In ancient times it 
was considered an incontrovertible truth that the thought fei faster than lightning. 
Only in our days has one dared to attempt the temporal measurement of mental 
events. It has been found that even relatively simple processes of consciousness 
cannot be measured with the speed of electric waves. Even the simplest act of will 
takes a tenth of a second. Interesting is the question, how fast a thought is followed 
by anew one. The simplest way to decide this seems to be to measure the total time 
of a long speech, then to count the ideas contained in the speech and to calculate 
how much time is allotted to each idea. But this method does not lead to the goal if 
one wants to draw comparisons, for example, between children of different ages, 
sexes, and races. For this purpose an apparatus has been constructed which 
presents individual printed words in such a way that at the moment of the 
appearance of such a stimulus word an electric current is closed which sets the 
hands of a second clock in motion. As soon as 
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the subject, who is of course instructed accordingly beforehand, speaks the new 
word that comes to him against the disc of another apparatus, a so-called sound 
key, the current is opened and the hand of the clock stops. Thus the speed of the 
flow of thought is measured, exactly to within thousandths of a second." That human 
thought is discursive and proceeds from point to point was as well known in ancient 
times as it is today. We discern, as Luther said, successively, lengthwise, while 
God, breadthwise, surveys all at a glance. It is also a self-deception when 
experimental psychologists think that they have ascertained how quickly the mind 
can pass from one thought to another. What they ascertain (?) is only how long it 
takes for a man to utter a second word after one that has been given to him, i.e. 
how long it takes to trigger a series of nervous and muscular movements. 
F.B. 

Child poverty among German civil servants. In dealing with questions of 
population policy in Germany, the conspicuous child poverty of the German civil 
service has recently been brought to the fore. According to statistics on the marital 
status of postal workers from 1912, the average number of children was only 2.4 
for lower-ranking, 1.8 for middle-ranking and 1.7 for higher-ranking civil servants. 
The lower officials are thus exactly on a par with France. Since the average number 
of children per marriage in Germany is 3.6, the child poverty of civil servants is a 
cause for concern. The reason lies above all in the long period of preparation. For 
it is not until the age of 27 to 30 that a civil servant today attains a permanent 
position at the earliest, and the minimum income of the position to which he is then 
entitled is so small that it is not sufficient to support a family if there are no assets. 
The endeavors of civil servants to become permanently employed earlier and to 
draw a higher income during the period when the labor force is strongest, therefore, 
as is stated in the organ of the "Association of German Civil Servants’ Associations," 
thoroughly deserve attention and encouragement in the general and governmental 
interest. F. B. 

Religion in Japan. There is no actual state religion in the land of the Mikado. 
The three most widespread forms of religion, Shintoism, Buddhism and the more 
philosophical than religious teachings of Confucius, have full equality and, 
moreover, often overlap in their expressions of worship, so that they can hardly be 
distinguished. No wonder that it is difficult for the foreigner to find his way in the 
confusion of the religious views and the related customs of the Japanese people. 
In former times the Shintoism, an amalgamation of 
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It was a state religion, since it encouraged the divine worship of the Mikado. But it 
was more and more influenced by Buddhism, which took root in Japan around 550 
A.D., spread rapidly, but was also in turn substantially reshaped by the Shinto 
religion, so that almost nothing of the Buddha's teachings is left. The moral 
teachings of the Chinese sage Confucius have their followers only in the educated 
circles. The Japanese proverb is characteristic of the attitude of the average 
Japanese towards religious matters: "One can also pray to the head of an anchovy; 
it only depends on faith. Among the people themselves, the meaning and origin of 
this or that religious custom is often completely unclear. It is practiced because "it 
has always been so." Among these is the mikoshi procession, which one often sees 
in Japan. The Mikoshi is a holy shrine, the model of a Shinto temple, gleaming with 
red and black lacquer, with a high, curved roof, richly decorated with metal and 
surrounded by a courtyard, through the fence of which on the four sides lead the 
characteristic gate entrances of the Shinto temples, the so-called Torii, each 
consisting of two red-painted wooden posts with cross beams projecting on both 
sides. On the roof is enthroned the copper figure of the symbolic bird Griffin. Usually 
the Mikoshi is inside its temple; on certain festive days, however, it is carried in 
solemn procession through the streets into the open air, accompanied by solemn 
chanting, by young, sturdy men who hope thereby to obtain a special blessing from 
the deity concerned. The destination of the procession is the sea, a lake or a river, 
into whose waters one goes with the supposed seat of the deity as far as possible. 
Thereupon the Mikoshi is carried back to his temple. F.B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the lowa District, with a paper by Rev. Th. Haussen on the subject, 
"Moses hath written of me,' or, The Principal Prophesies of Christ in the Five Books of Moses." 
(17 Cts.) 

2. Synodal Report of the California and Nevada District with a paper on the subject, "What 
Stands in the Way of Vxcleaning the Lutheran Synods of America?" (25 Cts.) 

3. Proceedings of the Third Convention of the English District of the Missouri Synod, 
with a paper by Prof. H. B. Hemmeter on "The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man." (17 Cts.) 


INTRODUCTION TO LUTHERAN SYMBOLICS. By J. L. Neve, D.D. With 
Contributions by G. J. Fritschel, D.D. Heer Printing Co., Columbus, O. $1.75. . 
This paper offers a historical, exegetical, and dogmatic treatment of the ecumenical and 
specifically Lutheran symbols. In comparison with the 
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In addition to the other Lutheran symbols, only the Augustana is treated in greater detail. 
Although we felt compelled to raise many question marks of a linguistic, historical, and especially 
dogmatic nature, this introduction, if it can otherwise be considered representative of the 
General Synod, shows that no small progress has been made there in the confessional direction. 
We rejoice in writings such as this, for they testify to the increasing interest in Lutheran symbols 
in the Lutheran Church in America. Just as the best way to study the Scriptures is not to read 
endless commentaries, but to read the Scriptures themselves, to read them carefully, to read 
them again and again, so also in the study of the symbols most is gained not by reading all kinds 
of writings about them, but by studying the symbols themselves diligently. The same is true of 
the Lutheran Confessions: not great learning and all kinds of detailed knowledge of history are 
necessary to understand them, but only an attentive, repeated reading of them. F. B. 


SELECTED SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. By the Late S. A. Ort, D.D., LL. D. A 
Memorial Volume Issued by Some of His Devoted Friends and Admirers. The 
German Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. $1.50. 

Besides a preface by Stafford, a foreword by L. S. Keyser, an introduction by Bauslin, a 
short biography, also by Bauslin, and several judgments from the General Synod about the 
importance of D. Orts, this volume of 310 pages offers: Jesus Only. Orts, this volume of 310 
pages, decorated with the picture of D. Orts, offers 1. sermons with the following headings: Jesus 
Only. The Name above Every Name. The Preaching of Christ Crucified. The Only Source 
of Life. The Church of the Living God. The Christian's Vocation. Proving Oneself. Gratitude 
and Courage; 2. Doctrinal Treatises: Justifying Faith. What is Offered and Confessed in 
Grace. Destiny of the Physical. The Lutheran Church and the Augsburg Confession. 
Changing a Confession. The Ground and Hope of Lutheran Unity. Pietism; 3. baccalaureate 
vines: The Twentieth Century. The Problem of Human Life. Life's True Ideal. The Greatest 
Need; 4th Lectures: Martin Luther. Philip Melanchthon. Gustavus Adolphus; 5, Occasional 
Grapevine: The Supremacy of the Moral. Why You are Here. Your Life Plan. Current 
Thought. Agnosko, I Don't Know. The Great Problem. - In General Synod, D. Ort has come 
closer to the viewpoint of the conservatives, who have become more and more convinced of the 
value of the Formula of Concord, which was previously almost universally disavowed by General 
Synodists. Bauslin reports how D. Ort declared on one occasion to quite a few students, "Boys, 
the longer I live and study, the more assured I feel that in this book [Book of Concord] we 
have a system of theology so Biblical and well stated that it needs no revision." Of all 
Melanchthonianism, however, even D. Ort has not cleared himself. We have not gained the 
impression that he had a right, full understanding of the Lutheran doctrine of grace. Nor is his 
treatment of theological questions more a philosophical than simply biblical one. F. B. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD BIBLE ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Chicago; The Howard- 


Severance Co. 5 volumes, 3541 pages 7*X10*, bound in cloth with gilt title 
and cover decoration. Price: $30.00. 


Some time ago, the noted American scholar and apologist, G. F. Wright of Oberlin 
College, editor of the conservative theological journal Bibliotheca Sacra, now in its 86th year, 
wrote of this new Bible dictionary: "The psychological moment has arrived for the friends of 
the Bible to take courage and go forward. A new generation of young scholars has arisen to 
defend the Bible from the attacks of the destructive critics who have been undermining the 
faith of the Church for the last twenty-five years. A new Bible Encyclopedia in five volumes, 
edited by that staunch conservative scholar Dr. James Orr, with the aid of a host of able and 
trustworthy coadjutors, has just come on the market, 
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providing an arsenal in which all can furnish themselves with the most effective weapons 
with which to withstand the enemies of revealed truth." Having consulted this work frequently 
for more than three months in our daily professional work, and having examined it in articles not 
directly related to our professional work, we cannot unreservedly make Wright's 
recommendation our own, but we must also say that the work is a noteworthy phenomenon in 
the theological book market and therefore warrants a somewhat more detailed review here. 
There is, after all, no shortage of biblical dictionaries. Passing over the older works, we still 
consider the meritorious scholar G. B. Winer's "Biblisches Realwérterbuch" (Biblical Real 
Dictionary) to be an altogether excellent work, which offers a great deal in moderate volume at 
a reasonable price. Nowadays, in the age of specialization, such a work, as E. Preuschen rightly 
judges, could hardly "still be written by an individual." (Zeitschrift flr die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 1, 14.) The larger theological reference works, such as Hauck's "Realenzyklopadie 
fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche," as well as the well-known American adaptation of this 
work, the Schaff- Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, naturally contain also all the 
articles striking into a Bible dictionary. But everyone knows that the comprehensive works 
mentioned have been edited by very different theologians and often find the biblical-critical 
articles directed to the left. On the other hand, Meusel's very comprehensive "Kirchliches 
Handlexikon" treats these matters from a positive point of view, and we gladly recommend this 
work to those who would like to possess a reference work that is not too costly and yet all-round. 
The beautifully furnished "Handwérterbuch des Biblischen Altertums" by Riehm, the Calwer 
"Bibellexikon" and other similar works we do not know so well from our own use. Nor is there 
any lack of such works in the English language. The various "Bible Dictionaries" each have 
their merits and shortcomings; as a fairly serviceable work of smaller scope we cite "A 
Dictionary of the Bible" by the Princeton professor J. D. Davis. The larger widely distributed 
works, which are also to be found in every large public library, can only be used with proper 
caution. The Encyclopedia Biblica represents the most extreme criticism of the Bible 
imaginable, as was to be expected from its chief director, the late radical Oxford Professor 
Cheyne; and Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, though intended to be more positive, or at least 
to represent a mediating point of view, in contrast with that work, also frequently comes to quite 
negative results. There now appears this great new work claiming, especially in the face of the 
destructive Biblical criticism of our day, to represent with strict scholarship the standpoint "of a 
reasonable conservatism" (p. VIII). And this is in fact the case, and therefore the work forms a 
pleasing appearance. It is not, of course, a thoroughly orthodox work - most of the contributors 
belong to the Reformed Church - it makes, as we shall show below, concessions which one must 
not make, and therefore demands theological readers grounded in truth, especially in the 
dogmatic expositions. But whoever has an insight into the modern theological enterprise and 
into what is said about the Bible in scientific and popular works and journals in all cultural 
countries today, will be glad that a work that stands at the height of the times has been edited 
by positively directed scholars. It takes the stand not of rationalism and naturalism, but of 
revealed faith, "which reverently accepts a true revelation of God in the history of Israel and 
in Christ" (p. VIII). - The work came about in this way. "General and Consulting Editor" was 
Professor Orr of the United Free Church College in Glasgow, one of the best known positive 
Scottish theologians of modern times, who admittedly did not live to see the completion of the 
work. He was assisted as Associate Editors by Dr. Mullins, President of the Baptist Southern 
Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky. and Dr. Nilsen, Bishop of the Methodist Church, until 
recently stationed in Switzerland. Managing Editor was Dr. Evans of Cincinnati, a 
Congregationalist preacher. These planned the work and assigned the editing of each article to 
nearly 200 contributors who have worked on it during the past six years. More than 100 of these 
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Staff members are from the United States, about 60 from Europe, and the rest from Canada, 
Syria, India, Australia, and other countries. These workers belong to the most diverse church 
communities: Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Lutherans and others; also some Jewish scholars are involved. In this way it was hoped to gain 
for the work an international character, and to interest the various church communions in it. 
Quite a number of the contributors are scholars of international repute, many being professors 
at universities, seminaries and colleges. Every article of 100 words and above is signed by the 
author. Often the same subject is treated by more than one author to accommodate different 
views or church communities, such as the articles on Baptism, the Lord's Supper, Criticism of 
the Bible. We mention some of the best known names: the Assyriologists Clay of Pale, Sayce 
of Oxford, Ungnad of Jena, the Old Testament scholar Lotz of Erlangen, Goodspeed of Chicago 
University, an authority on Biblical and Papist Greek, the well-known dogmatist Warfield of 
Princeton, the indefatigable combatant of the Wellhausen school, Rev. Méller at Wittenberg, 
the learned Hebraist Strack at Berlin, the late exegete v. Orelli at Basle, the philosopher Wenley 
of Ann Arbor, the sharp-witted Jewish jurist Wiener at London, the New Testament scholar 
Robertson at Louisville, the famous archaeologist Ramsay of Glasgow. Of Lutherans we note 
Bauslin of the General Synod, Jacobs and Gerberding of the General Council, Schodde of the 
Ohio Synod, Dau of our Synod. - And now for the treatment. First, it must be emphasized that 
the list of items treated is very rich. The claim made in the preface seems justified: "It has been 
the design of the Editors that every word in the Bible and the Apocrypha having a distinct 
Scriptural meaning should appear in this work; and also that all the doctrines of the Bible, 
the principal terms of Biblical criticism and related subjects of profane history, biography, 
geography, social life of the peoples, and the industries, sciences, literature, etc., should be 
included and given proper treatment. A much greater number of words and subjects are 
defined and treated in this Encyclopedia than in any other work of its kind, as will be seen 
by comparison." (p. X.) We have not hitherto searched in vain for a single keyword. All 
archaeological subjects are treated in a particularly interesting and thorough manner, and what 
the numerous recent researches and excavations have brought to light in regard to the Bible is 
here utilized in apologetic interest. This is probably the strongest side of the whole work. The 
longer articles are very clearly arranged by division into paragraphs with keywords in bold type, 
making it possible to find what one is looking for quickly. We will pick out a few articles. The 
article on the Acts of the Apostles is by Dr. Robertson, emphatically stresses over modern- 
critical attempts at fragmentation the unity of the work, the authorship of Luke the Physician, its 
origin in apostolic times, its eminent historical value, and concludes with a good analysis of the 
book (pp. 39-48). The Pentateuch is written by the English jurist H. M. Wiener, and is, like all 
the books and articles of the same, especially opposed to the developmental hypothesis of the 
Gras-Wellhausen school, with good apologetic expositions, without our therefore being able to 
agree to all the details (pp. 2298-2312). The book of Esther is written by the well-known author 
of Modern Discoveries and the Bible, also translated into German, J. Urquhart, who has also 
translated it into German, unreservedly recognizes the canonicity of the book which has been 
severely attacked, and brings valuable extra-biblical corroborations of its history; but the author, 
when he thinks "that Luther headed the attack," has not taken into consideration that in Luther's 
judgments on the book of Esther it must always be borne in mind that he had in mind the book 
which in the Latin Bible is mixed with apocryphal elements, and in the Greek Bible even begins 
with an apocryphal chapter (pp. 1000-1009). Of the First Epistle to Peter, the late Prof. 
Moorehead of Xenia Theological Seminary thus judges: "The genuineness and authenticity 
of the First Epistle are above suspicion. . . . Everything in the Epistle points to the time of 
Nero, 64 A. D." (p. 2352 f.), 

and defends also the 2. Petribrief. about the newer papyrus-findings 
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Prof. Goodspeed (pp. 2238-2242), and Prof. Ungnad (pp. 1327-1332) on the Hammurabi 
Stele in the same way. The article on Jesus Christ runs to 44 pages, is written by Dr. Orr 
himself, and confesses without qualification the virgin birth and the resurrection matter, but 
says many things which are not correct. On "Baptism" three articles are offered, "The Baptist 
Interpretation" by Prof. Robertson, "The Non-Immersionist View" by the late church 
historian Lindsay, of Glasgow, "The Lutheran Doctrine" by our esteemed colleague Prof. 
Dau. On "Baptismal Regeneration" Prof. Orr himself writes, quite Reformed, "Baptism is the 
symbol of a cleansing from sin and renewal by God's Spirit, but not the agency effecting 
that renewal, even instruct- mentally" (p. 397). Dr. Bishop presents "The Anglican (High- 
Church) Doctrine," Prof. Dau "The Lutheran Doctrine." On the Lord's Supper there are four 
articles, first a general one by the Episcopalian Dr. Gummey, then a historical one by the 
Presbyterian Prof. Dosker, hereupon the "Lutheran Interpretation" by Prof. Dau, and finally 
an article on "The Belief and Practise of the Church of the Brethren (Dunkers)" by Dr. Kurz, 
who belongs to that community. Prof. Dau's three articles are excellent, short, clear, definite, 
convincing; what a pity there are not more of them! On "Criticism of the Bible" again Dr. Orr 
himself writes, expressing his conservative Bible-believing point of view; then follows a 
second article on "Criticism (the Graf-Wellhausen Hypothesis)" by Dr. Easton of the 
Western Theological Seminary in Chicago, which thus presents the liberal critical view, but 
to which is appended the following "editorial note": "The promoters of the Encyclopaedia 
are not to be understood as endorsing all the views set forth in Dr. Easton's article (see 
Criticism of the Bible). It was thought right, however, that in such a work of reference 
there should be given a full and adequate presentation of so popular a theory" (p. 760). A 
second article on "Involution" would also have been very desirable, for the one presented 
here by Pros. Zenos of McCormick Theological Semiminary in Chicago takes a decidedly 
naturalistic view. But even there we find an "editorial note": "It will be understood that, while 
Professor Zenos has been asked and permitted to state his views on this question 
unreservedly, neither the publishers nor the editors are to be held as committed to all the 
opinions expressed" (p. 1049). Thus we might briefly discuss a whole series of articles: but 
what has been said will suffice to show that, while in matters of biblical criticism, archaeology, 
and the like, one finds very much, and also very good, in other matters one must keep one's 
eyes open when using them, and must not be deceived by the otherwise conservative 
character of the whole work. - Finally, a word should be said about the external arrangement. 
The work, though divided into five volumes, is paginated consecutively, which is very 
convenient for citation. The printing is excellent, compact, and yet very clear, and by the use 
of different types very lucid. This is also true of the Hebrew and Greek type. At the end of 
each long article there are references to literature. For each keyword the pronunciation is also 
given. A particularly valuable addition are the numerous good illustrations, many of which 
were produced just for this work. The dictionary starts with page 3159, then follows a list of 
contributors and a detailed six-fold index, especially necessary for such a work: General 
Index (pp. 3171-3406), Index of Scripture Texts (pp. 3407-3447), of Hebrew and Aramaic 
Words (pp. 3448-3501), of Greek Words (pp. 3502-3506), of Illustrations (pp. 3507-3527) 
and Index to the Atlas of the Lands of the Bible (pp. 3528-3541) with 16 maps. The paper 
is good, the binding simple, tasteful, durable, and the price? We would have liked to see such 
a conservatively kept work within the reach of many, but larger reference works, with the 
exception of Mensel's Hand Lexicon, stand consistently high, especially when written in 
English. And it must also be said that it is only after prolonged use that one realizes how rich 
the present Blbelworterbuch is, and therefore not too expensive in proportion to what it offers. 
L. F. 
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|. America. 

“Luther or Zwingli?" Under this heading Lutheran Church Work and Observer 
(General Synod) reprints from the Reformed Church Messenger, in part, an essay by Prof. 
Richards dealing with the question whether the Reformed should celebrate 1517 as the 
beginning of the Reformation. Whether Luther or Zwingli first preached the Protestant 
doctrine, he says, is a question that could be long debated; but in any case the posting of the 
theses must be regarded as the starting point of the Reformation movement. But then he 
adds, as a good Reformed man - for Richards is a professor at the Reformed seminary at 
Lancaster, Pa. -that by recognizing the date of 1917 as a jubilee year, the Reformed Church 
"would not shed one iota of the greatness of its original leader, Ulrich Zwingli. "On this 
recognition of the significance of the 81st anniversary of the Reformation, the Lutheran Church 
has now come to the fore. The Lutheran Church Work and Observer is now so moved by 
this recognition of the importance of the 81st October that it hastens to emphasize that there 
were also Neforniators before the Reformation who had prepared the way for Luther; above 
all, Luther also had many collaborators: "Luther had many colaborers also at the time of the 
Reformation, not only in Germany, but elsewhere, without whose assistance he never could 
have accomplished his great work", without these, like him, having been actual leaders. This 
is historically skewed. Zwingli was not an "associate" of Luther. We cite Tschackert as an 
unobjectionable witness. In his work, "Origin of Lutheran and Reformed Church Doctrine," 
1910, p. 230, it is said: "A unification of the Swiss with the Saxon-German Reformation did 
not exist at all from the beginning; therefore one should not speak of a -separation' of the two; 
they went along side by side." And p. 257: "While Luther's spirit dominated almost the whole 
of Germany, and in addition Scandinavia and the Baltic provinces, the influence of the Zurich 
reformer extends only to German northern Switzerland and a few southern German cities, and 
even this relation lasted only the few years until it was superseded by the influence of the 
overpowering genius of Calvin." To speak of a "colaboration" of Zwingli with Luther is based 
on a superficial view of history. When their paths crossed, prompted by the restless spirit of 
Karlstadt, there was a collision. G. 

That the Reformed celebrate 1917 as a Jubilee year need not deceive us about the 
nature of the celebration prepared in these communities. One recognizes that Luther's posting 
of the theses marks the beginning of the struggle with the papacy. But because of this, Zwingli 
remains to the Reformed the man of God through whom the new age was ushered in, and 
Calvin the greatest reformer. On January 30, the "Reformierte Kirchenzeitung" gave the 
following account of the historical background of the jubilee celebration: "In 1516 Huldreich 
Zwingli began the Reformation in Switzerland. He is the first Bavarian and founder of the 
Reformed Church. On his shoulders stands the greatest of all Reformers, John Calvin, who 
brought the Reformation to its conclusion. The Heidelberg Catechism is the ripe fruit of the 
whole Refor---. 
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mation. Huldreich Zwingli, by God's grace, came to study the Bible diligently. The 
Word of God became a lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path. This Word of 
God, which is living and powerful and not a dead letter, enabled Zwingli to bring 
about the Reformation. Where God speaks in His sanctuary, idols fall, errors and 
human statutes fall. (Compare Zwingli's 67 theses.) Zwingli is God's servant, God's 
reformer. He does not fear the Pope's wrath, he does not fear men, he fears God. 
He doesn't take a part of God's revelation, he takes the whole revelation, the whole 
Bible, the whole truth, and therefore he has the whole truth, and his reformation is 
fundamental. Sadly it looked in Christendom four hundred years ago. Forgiveness 
of sins, indulgences, were bought with money. The Bible was an unknown book. 
Priests and people lived in ignorance. Great sins and vices were rampant. Darkness 
and gloom covered the nations. Everything went haywire. The people were spiritually 
and physically oppressed. Then God had mercy on his poor Christianity. Huldreich 
Zwingli appeared on the scene, and to this day we enjoy the blessings of the 
Reformation. The Bible is in almost everybody's hands. Children are taught the 
Heidelberg Catechism and Biblical History and the Bible. But do we appreciate it? 
Are we familiar with the reformation that God gave? Do we know why we are 
Reformed? There is a booklet available in our publishing house that tells us what it 
was like four hundred years ago, and what God directed through the great reformer 
Huldreich Zwingli. This booklet, entitled 'Zwingli's Life’, should be read by everyone, 
young and old alike. Then it will be seen how much cause we have to celebrate a 
four hundred year jubilee, and how needful it is that we should preserve for ourselves 
and our children the blessings of the Reformation." Is it not time that the saying that 
"all Protestant Christendom" is celebrating Luther's singular merit in the reformation 
of the Church this year should be dropped from Lutheran jubilant literature? G. 

Baptist Judgment Who Luther and His Work. From an article in the Baptist 
Quarterly Review for the year 1884, we compile the following floral reading on Luther 
and the Lutheran Reformation (the writer is Prof. A. H. Newman): "Huebmaier," the 
Anabaptist and later Zwingli's arch-catcher, "made, with divine help, self-sacrificing 
Christians, Luther made self-indulgent Protestants. - Luther did not hold to the Biblical 
principle purely and consistently. The general effect of his preaching was not in the direction 
of personal religious experience, but rather of a dead faith and a blind assurance. - The 
preaching and writing of Luther were destructive and not constructive. - Temporal 
advantages furnished the chief motive of most of the [Lutheran] rulers (against this the 
Episcopal historian Burnet says: "It cannot be denied that the Protestants proved their 
sincerity in their dealings with Cranmer's commission, such as became men of conscience, 
who were actuated by true principles, and not by maxims of policy") ; "a thoroughly corrupt 
Christianity could not fail to be the result." Of the Anabaptists it is judged: "These men 
were the choicest fruit of the Protestant Revolution [!]. Luther and Zwingli had professed to 
make the Bible the supreme 
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and all-sufficient guide; these men demanded something more than outward profession. 
- Luther] put himself at the head of a politico-religious movement, did not blush to hold out 
the most unworthy inducements to those whose alliance he would gain, and his arrogance 
was equaled only by his exceeding bitterness of spirit." In the same volume of the Baptist 
Quarterly Review, Rev. H. S. Taylor treats the subject, "Luther's Theology a Hindrance 
to the Reformation." We cite the following significant sentences, "Whatever Luther did 
to obscure, pervert, or hinder the Gospel must recoil upon him with disaster to his reputation. 
- He was a destructionist rather than a constructionist. As a constructive theologian he was 
only able to realize in himself what he said of Erasmus: 'Erasmus knows very well how to 
expose error, but he knows not how to preach the truth.' - He persecuted with papal 
malevolence [!] those of his fellow-Protestants [?!] who sought to realize in full the true 
principles of the Reformation. - At the most critical juncture of his times Luther's faith failed 
him; he did not sufficiently credit the piety and intelligence of his dissenting brethren.- Like 
Lot's wife, Lutheranism, fleeing from Rome, paused to look back, and was changed into an 
immovable pillar, - a landmark indeed upon the fields of history, but no longer capable of 
heroic, fruitful action. - So Lutheranism was neither able to appropriate the divine wisdom 
of the Scriptures nor the purely human wisdom of organized Jesuitism, and has now, fallen 
into a state of comparative desuetude. Luther as a positive theologian was something worse 
than a failure - he cumbered, and still cumbered, the ground." (The last is an allusion to 
the parable of the barren fig tree: "What hinders he the land?") Before we can count 
the Baptists among those whose participation in a "general Protestant" celebration 
of the Reformation anniversary could be counted on, we must wait to see whether 
they have revised their views since the Luther anniversary of 1883." Perhaps 
religious indifferentism among Baptists has made sufficient progress since then to 
bring a communal celebration together with (indifferentist) Lutherans into the realm 
of possibility. G. 

The "Apologeten", the organ of the German Methodists in our country, 
complains about a constantly increasing lack of preachers. The English 
Methodist Church also suffers from an insufficient number of candidates for the 
preaching ministry, but the German congregations are virtually threatened in their 
existence by the death of old pastors for whom no substitute can be found. Not only 
can no new fields be taken up, but the number of candidates trained each year is 
not even sufficient to fill the vacancies. According to the statistics of six German 
conferences (districts), the average length of service of German Methodist 
preachers in this country is twenty-six years-that is, comparatively short. This short 
length of service is explained by a reference to the fact that in former years many 
preachers were already of mature age when they entered the church ministry. In any 
case, this disproportion aggravates the situation of the German Methodist 
congregations. It has been calculated that the need for preachers amounts to 
fourteen annually. However, instead of the 168 people who would have been needed 
since 1904, only 82 have entered the service of the church. So far 
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the number of candidates supplied to the German Methodists from the institutions at 
Warrenton, Mo., and Berea, O., falls short of the need created by the resignation or 
death of the preachers. And here is quite apart from any mission in new. Fields. One 
wonders, therefore, anxiously, what is to become of the German Methodist Church, 
and how more younglings could be supplied to the Seminaries. A layman judges in 
the "Apologist," "The churches are to blame for not inspiring their young men to the 
German preaching ministry, and for not duly supporting the preaching ministry." 
Incidentally, it is not only the German Methodists who complain of insufficient 
supplies for the seminaries for preachers. The English Methodists and Campbellites 
report small increases in the number of new entrants this year, and 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Episcopalians, and Reformed significant losses. G. 

Scholarship for Sunday-school teachers. The University of Chicago now 
wants to provide for this by publishing a series of "Constructive Studies for the Sunday- 
school". In the prospectus the Sunday-school teachers are told what kind of aids they 
have to acquire in order to be able to study the "constructive studies" with benefit. 
There is now a list of books, all Chicago University products, which have the purpose 
of popularizing the newer theology. Among the positive works listed here would be, 
for instance, a volume which, according to the prospectus, is entitled The Historicity 
of Jesus, weighs a pound and a half, and costs $1.50, and postage. The book proves 
that there really was a JEsus once! So it takes a pound and a half of paper and 
blackness, and the Sunday School teacher is supposed to pay $1.50 for it, and 
postage. And for one cent she could have Luther's Small Catechism. G. 

Charles Taze Russell, one of the greatest religious swindlers of our time, if 
not of all time, died on October 31 last. The fuller particulars of his demise were given 
to the public in the January number of the "Watchtower." From the report there we 
give a few particulars. Russell left Brooklyn on October 16 in company with one of 
his assistants. The trip was via Chicago to Kansas City, where "Pastor" Russell 
became greatly agitated over the loss of a handbag, the contents of which are not 
described. The purse was later returned to him. In San Antonio, Tex. Russell made 
his last public speech. It contained the usual vituperations on the Christian creeds, 
with special reference to the Nicene. Hospitably received in the home of a follower, 
"the sister did what she could, and saying it was her pleasure to break the alabaster 
vial, she gave me [Russell's companion] money for a Pullmans saloon from San 
Antonio to California." In Los Angeles he spoke once more at a meeting of his 
followers, but had to break off as his health deteriorated. He died in a Pullman car 
on the Santa Fe railroad, while passing through the State of Nebraska. A few hours 
before his death he had his traveling companion make him a "toga" out of some bed 
sheets. The reporter explains this idea by saying that this was the clothing of priests, 
a symbol of victory and peace. So still in death is symbolized. Cause of death was a 
bladder complaint. 

G. 
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Strange is the will which Russell left. In the introduction he says that some 
time ago he left all his assets to the Watchtower Bible and Tract Society - but 
hereafter he disposes of his journals as sole owner - and retains for himself only a 
bank account in the amount of $200. He then determines that the entire 
management of the "Watchtower" shall be in the hands of five "brethren," whom he 
then appoints by name and places in that office. Me articles appearing in the 
"Watchtower" must have the approval of a majority of the committee, but if not 
unanimously approved, must be deferred for three months "for consideration and 
prayer." It is never to be published which member of the committee wrote the articles 
in question, nor may the five men do literary work for any other publisher. Interesting 
is the following passage: "Copies of my Sunday lectures published in the daily 
papers, covering a period of several years, have been preserved and may be used 
as editorial material for the 'Watchtower'; but my name shall not be added to them, 
nor any intimation made as to authorship." In the event of the resignation of any of 
the five members appointed by Russell, the editorial board supplements itself by 
electing new members. The names of five possible successors are also mentioned 
in the will, from which the committee would therefore have to supplement itself in 
the aforementioned case before looking around to the outside. The remuneration for 
the work of the editors shall be the provision of food and shelter and ten dollars (71) 
monthly. Nor shall his name be attached to the reprinting of his articles published in 
the "Old-Theology Quarterly." - We recognize in this testament the same sense of 
organization and journalistic genius which Ruffell displayed in all his undertakings. 
He has thus provided in advance for the further propagation of his doctrine by his 
most stalwart followers in his periodicals; the five men appointed have also in their 
hands the editorship of the German, French, Italian, Danish, Swedish, and other 
editions of his "Watchtower" and other writings. And by announcing that his articles 
of former years will appear in reprint, but without signature, just as the articles of the 
members of the editorial board are to appear without signatures, the false prophet 
secures for himself the interest of infatuated readers even beyond his death. In no 
article will it be possible to know whether "Pastor" Russell himself is not the author 
- for no one is likely to attempt a comparison of articles now appearing with the 
thousands of pages of Russell literature. In the present numbers of his journals, by 
the way, there is already talk in a way as if Russell had been a biblical personality 
after all. True, "he made no claim to special revelation," but the time had now come 
for the Bible to be fully understood, and to this God had appointed Russell. "He was 
the greatest teacher of religion that ever existed since the days of the Apostle Paul." 
Yes, attention is called to the fact that Christ once asks, "Who then is that faithful 
and wise servant, whom his lord hath set over his servants, to give them meat in 
due season?" And to this it is remarked, "Dew- 
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sible among the readers of his writings that Pastor Russell held the office of ‘faithful 
and wise servant.’ His modesty and humility made it impossible for him to claim this 
title publicly, but he admitted it in the sphere of private conversation." Apparently, 
then, one wants to find a prophecy on Russell in the attracted word of Christ. 
Divinations upon Russell there are, to be sure, but the passage cited does not belong 
among them. In the same chapter of the Gospel of Matthew there are some words 
which refer to Russell sooner than those of the good and faithful servant (v. 45), e.g. 
v. 24: "If then any man shall say unto you, Behold here is Christ, or there!" - Russell 
taught the return of Christ as happening in 1874-"then ye shall not believe it. For 
there shall arise false Christs and false prophets." The January issue of the 
Watchtower already makes Russell's parallel with Christ. In its first announcement, 
the newly appointed editorial committee refers to the prophecy of Zechariah (13:7): 
"Sword, arise upon my shepherd, and upon the man that is nearest unto me! saith 
the LORD of hosts. Smite the shepherd, and the flock shall be scattered; then will | 
turn my hand to the little ones." Then it is elaborated: Christ was the Shepherd, 
Russell the man who "stood nearest" to Jehovah; he is now smitten, this part of the 
text is "now filled up"; but the flock will not scatter. Lest it should do so, for this, as 
may be seen from this example, the Scriptural interpretation after the pattern of 
"Pastor" Ruffell is thought to be the most suitable means, (on Russell's teaching the 
necessary may be found, e. g., in L. u. W., Jahrg. 1914, pp. 529 ff., and in a series 
of articles in the "Lutheran" of 1915.) G. 
Archbishop Mundelein has sent to the priests of the Archdiocese of Chicago 
a decree making it their duty to give to female non-Catholics who enter into marriage 
with a Catholic a brief instruction on Catholic doctrine, especially as it pertains to the 
"sacrament" of marriage, before the marriage ceremony. Under September 13, 
1916, he prescribes to the priests to give in such case, during the two weeks 
preceding the marriage, not less than six lessons, which shall have the purpose, to 
give the non-Catholic party a correct knowledge of what the Church teaches in regard to 
marriage and the education of children, and what obligations she imposes upon all her 
members. Such instruction will enable the non-Catholic party to understand thoroughly the 
obligations which she assumes, and will do away with much of the misunderstanding and 
rmhappiness which so often arise from marriages contracted in ignorance of what marriage 
is as a Sacrament, and what are its sacred obligations". Exceptions to this may be made 
only with the special permission of the Archbishop. The purpose of this rule is 
evidently twofold: to prevent racial suicide in mixed marriages, and at the same time 
to secure control over the education of the children born of such marriages. That the 
conversions of such females to Catholicism are to be worked towards by this 
preliminary instruction, is probably self-evident. G. 
For St. Peter's pence the churches of the Archdiocese of Chicago collected 
$62,094.89 last year, the highest sum ever reached in any American diocese. 
G. 
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ll. Abroad. 


From the Lutheran Church in Poland, the "Breslauer Kirchenblatt" (No. 34) 
reports on the first meeting of its general pastoral conference since the beginning of 
the war, held in Lodz on August 8 of last year. Konsistorialrat Holz (Lodz) reported 
the following: In terms of parishioners the Church in the dioceses of Kalisch, 
Petrikau, Warsaw, Plock and Augustow has lost about 140,000 souls, or 37 per cent 
of its previous number, almost exclusively (over 100,000 souls) through expulsion 
and brutal expulsion into the interior of Russia. The fate of these miserable exiles is 
now known only in part; from many communities the men from seventeen to eighty 
years of age were expelled, from some also the women. Defenceless women and 
children were left behind. Only a very small fraction of those expelled escaped their 
dark fate and returned to their communities. Some of the clergy were also expelled, 
and some voluntarily shared the fate of their congregations; all in all, the consistory 
district lost 15 pastors as a result. 45 percent of the teachers and cantors have had 
to leave the country. Individual congregations have been completely expelled; in 
one, out of 100 members, a single man of almost one hundred years of age 
remained. Similar staggering figures are offered by the damage to community and 
church property. Archives and church books were destroyed here and there in the 
fires of parish and community buildings, and the altar equipment was stolen in some 
places. In total, 5 churches were destroyed, 18 were damaged, furthermore 15 
parsonages, 10 community houses and 46 prayer houses were damaged, 30 were 
destroyed, likewise 68 schools were partly destroyed, partly severely damaged. 
What the individual parishioners have lost through the forced abandonment of their 
inventory and through thefts is beyond estimation, but in any case, expressed in 
monetary terms, it is an enormous sum. Thanks to the grace of God, however, 
alleviating help was immediately forthcoming everywhere during the worst days of 
horror. The Warsaw congregation gave a large sum to help the refugees passing 
through, the diocese of Kali collected for Lodz, and so on. In addition, the rural 
property of the exiles was leased, a measure which, thanks to the efforts of the 
consistory with the active support of the civil administration, has been carried out 
everywhere since November 1915 to protect the property of the exiles. Another very 
significant help came to the congregations when their need was learned of in 
Germany. The Gustav-Adolf-Verein has so far helped with a sum of more than 
28,000 Marks and has recently granted about 20,000 Marks for various purposes. 
Similarly, the German Protestant Church Committee, which sent six parish 
administrators, and the High Church College in Breslau, which maintains two parish 
administrators. With the permission of the Governor General, six German field 
chaplains also took over the administration of the parishes in their locations. Finally, 
through the Christian Herald 
96,200 Marks from America and a total of 2338 Marks from the God's castles in 
Dresden and Hanover. - The second paper at that conference was given by the 
deputy General Superintendent Gundlach on the "Reformation Jubilee in 1917" and 
called for the collection of an 
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Jubilee Fund as an expression of gratitude for God's great act of grace in the 
Reformation. The slogan should be: "Rescue of the Evangelical Lutheran Church and 
its confessors in Poland. The "Breslauer Kirchenblatt" remarks: "From what has been 
said it is already evident that one is not merely concerned about the outward structure 
of the Lutheran Church in Poland, but is also aware of the importance of the 
confession of the Church. However, the realization of the importance of the Lutheran 
confession is not present to the same extent in all. Even before the war, in addition 
to some decided Lutherans under the leadership of Superintendent Angerstein, there 
were also those who leaned more toward communion Christianity, which, after all, 
has less understanding for the importance of the confessional commitment and for 
the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper. Now the necessity of war has led to the 
fact that help has come from the most diverse directions. But it is of importance here 
that the Lutheran Church of the Augsburg Confession in Poland is completely 
separated from the Reformed Church." We remark on this: In the present 
circumstances little can be said about the external future of this Lutheran Church in 
Poland, but it is to be feared that it too, as a national church, will the longer the more 
be permeated by the Uniate spirit, even if perhaps further under a Lutheran name 
like our "Lutheran" national churches of Germany. (Evangelical Lutheran Free 
Church, Oct. 8, 1916.) 

Pastor Johannes Paulsen in Kropp, Schleswig-Holstein, has died at the age 
of 69. He administered the parish in Kropp for 45 years. Of the many "Kropper 
Kirchliche Anstalten" (Kropp Church Institutions) founded by him, above all the 
Preacher's Seminary for America is to be mentioned. His at times frequent speeches 
in the "Kropper Kirchlicher Anzeiger" about the necessity of separation and to a 
certain extent threats of the same were not followed by action. (Ev. 
Lutheran Free Church, Oct. 8, 1916.) 

A word of admonition from Abraham Kuyper to the Germans. The former 
Dutch Prime Minister, Dr. A. Kuyper, granted an interview to an employee of the 
"Dresdener Neuesten Nachrichten". At the conclusion of the same he expressed 
himself, according to the report of the said paper, as follows: "Your fatherland has 
now for two years borne the terrible burden of war. Certainly, in many respects | 
admire Germany. But too much reliance is placed in Germany on technique, practical 
skill and knowledge. German intellectualism says, ‘Our culture will do it.’ If Germany 
were to turn away from intellectualism and return to the true life of the soul - | am 
thinking here of the pioneering personality of your Kaiser as an exemplary figure - 
then it should also be able to face the great danger of the future which threatens it 
from the East, from Asia. My hottest wish for Germany, especially in the present 
difficult struggle, is: back to the old faith of your fathers, to the pious, believing, simple 
thinking of your Luther!" A noble word! Should it not - even if the apostate theologians 
harden their hearts - find an echo in the great people? G. 

Blasphemous. From the periodical "Auf der Warte" we take the following: The 
God-likeness of Catholic priests is proclaimed in the "Catechetical Sketches to the 
New Catechism for the Dioceses of Breslau, Céln, Minster, and Trier" as follows: 
"The clergy are ge- 
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Consecrated persons, have thereby received supernatural dignity and power, so 
that even angels bow before them." "In dishonor to clergymen there is a special 
wickedness and contempt of the three divine Persons." (P. 81.) "When ecclesiastics 
show faults and weaknesses, the faithful are to be silent, to leave the matter to the 
dear God and higher superiors." (P. 82-83.) "Christ would sooner let the world perish 
than let celibacy be abolished." (P. 242.) In the Reform Catholic "New Century” it is 
reported that a chaplain of twenty-four years of age said during the Sunday Mass, 
"One may even speak of the omnipotence of the priest, nay, of an omnipotence 
which exceeds the omnipotence of God. For the priest can, by the words: 'Hoc est 
enim meum corpus' compel God to descend upon the altar." The heart of 
antichristianity remains the mediatorship of the Roman priesthood, the abomination 
of desolation in the holy place, by which the office and glory of Christ our one 
Mediator is taken away. As God's representative, the pope equips himself with divine 
power and thus appears as the repugnant one who "sits in the temple of God as a 
god and pretends to be God". He has his image in every Mass priest. G. 

The movement Romeward in the Anglican Church. The "reservation" of the 
consecrated host in the celebration of the sacrament is now practiced in many 
churches of the English state church, according to a notice in the Episcopal Recorder. 
It is true that the Book of Common Prayer has a special provision to preclude such a 
practice. Indeed, at the end of the Ritual for Communion it says: "If any of the 
consecrated Bread and Wine remain after the Communion, it shall not be carried out of the 
church, but . the bishop and other communicants shall, immediately after the blessing, 
reverently eat and drink the same." This rubric is evidently intended to prevent the 
reservation of the elements and the Roman celebration of the Mass which might 
follow. The 28th Article of the Anglican Confession, moreover, expressly says: "The 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was not by Christ's ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted 
up, and worshipped." Precisely because it is feared that elevation and finally adoration 
will follow reservation, Low Church prelates protest against reservation, which is now 
so frequently practiced. The High Church party, on the other hand, is trying to obtain 
official recognition of this use from the ecclesiastical authorities, but so far without 
success. - Prayers for the departed are generally woven into the liturgy, though the 
Anglican ritual, according to its wording, stands in the way here also. 
Correspondence to the Churchman reports how the Bishop of Oxford reassured 
people who were concerned that some relatives who had died in the war had not 
died as Christians, "except in a very nominal sense": "To these people the Bishop of Oxford 
has given a very comforting message, identical indeed with that on which many parish priests 
had already ventured. He believes that the fact that these young men had ‘laid down their 
lives for their friends' is an assurance that there was something in them which could be taken 
hold of by our Lord in His own good time, and by purging their characters He could make 
them fit for the company of ‘just men made perfect.' So we can follow them into the other 
world with our prayers." A mixture of but- 
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belief and rationalism, which in itself is very reminiscent of Roman thought. - Two 

brethren who were in the ministry of the Anglican Church, Rev. Arthur Webb and 

Rev. Reginald Webb, converted to the Roman Church in November 1916. 
G. 

The February issue of the Missionary Bulletin of the Brethren reports 
interesting details about English action against the Herrnhut missionaries in 
Labrador. According to this, the missionaries, with the exception of one, whose 
northernmost seat was inaccessible due to a wide belt of drift ice, were ordered at 
the beginning of August last year to go by mission ship to St. Johns in Newfoundland 
for internment, whereby they had to leave their wives behind as the only Europeans 
under the protection of the Eskimos. Then at St. Johns influential intercession 
succeeded in obtaining permission for their return, after they had taken the 
prescribed oath before the Minister of Justice, and pledged themselves to take and 
feed three policemen. "A shout of joy from the arriving Eskimo boats on their return 
testified how glad the people were to be no longer without their missionaries." 
Incidentally, it is characteristic of the distrust of the English that they even thought 
they had to object to an article in the unpretentious newspaper published by the 
missionaries for the Eskimos, until it was afterwards discovered that it had been 
written by an Englishman. 

(Sachs. Kirchen- u. Schulbl.) 

The Anglican Mustache. While one part of the Anglican Church is sinking into 
the morass of the newer theology, and the other is preparing to fall into the Roman 
sect, both camps are watching with a jealous eye for adherence to ecclesiastical 
form. When a certain Dr. Watts-Ditchfield - nomen et omen? - became Bishop of 
Chelmsford, according to a note in the Guardian, many "church-people" were very 
much disturbed. 
worries. It was not the doctrinal position of the new spiritual leader that troubled the 
minds - for the Episcopal Church has long since got over that - but the deplorable 
man wore a moustache! Now the rule in the Anglican Church is that a bishop may 
well wear a full beard or go clean-shaven, but a moustache is against tradition. So 
the newly appointed bishop was faced with the choice of either growing a full beard 
or shaving his upper lip. When he appeared for his consecration at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the congregation breathed a sigh of relief. Liturgical disaster had been 
averted: Watts-Ditchfield had had his upper lip shaved. The Churchman devotes a 
third of a column to the incident. G. 

In the papal consistory of 4 December last twelve cardinals were appointed. 
Three Frenchmen and seven Italians received the red hat, and two of the appointees 
the Pope keeps "inpectore" ("in petto"), certainly for political reasons. It is believed 
that one of these cardinals is Prince-Bishop Bertram of Breslau, and the other a 
Hungarian archbishop; but this is speculation. The right of appointment "in petto" was 
last used by Pius X in 1911, when he elevated a Portuguese to the cardinalate, but 
for political considerations did not announce his name until 1914. G. 
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Further negotiations on unification theses. 


In the January issue of this journal we discussed the St. Paul Theses and 
evaluated the changes that have already been made in the Theses and that are still 
desired by other intersynodal conferences. From the English organ of the 
Norwegian Synod, the Lutheran Herald of January 11 of this year, we see that 
negotiations are also underway in the Norwegian Lutheran Synods as to whether 
changes should be made in the so-called "Madison Theses", the "Opgjér". 

A part of the Norwegian Synod, which until now has been in doctrinal 
agreement with the Synodal Conference, has requested the following changes in 
the "Opgj6r": First, it is desired that Thesis | of the "Opgjér" be deleted altogether, 
because in this thesis the so-called first form of doctrine (the doctrine of Scripture 
and the confession of the election of grace) and the so-called second form of 
doctrine (the doctrine of Pontoppidan, Gerhard and other Fathers) are placed side 
by side as having equal rights. It is further requested that in Thesis II of the "Opgjér" 
a change be made in the paragraphs when referring to the Formula of Concord. For 
Article XI, 10-20, insert Article XI, 1-20.1) Finally, it is requested that in Thesis IV of 
the "Opgjér" the words be changed: "Man's sense of responsibility toward the 
acceptance or rejection of grace". 

However, the requested changes are necessary improvements to the 
"Opgjor". These improvements are also requested by the "Opgjor" itself. First of all, 
concerning the so-called first and second form of doctrine, the "Opgjér" itself 
declares in Thesis II that the first form of doctrine, or the doctrine of the Formula of 
Concord, is "the pure 


1) According to the Norwegian count of paragraphs in "Concord Sheet. Decorah, lowa, 
1899." Paragraphs 10-20 and 1-20 correspond to paragraphs 13-24 and 1-24 in the Miller 
edition. 
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and correct doctrine of the Word of God and of the Lutheran Church concerning the 
election of the children of God to salvation", while Pontoppidan, Gerhard and "other 
recognized doctrinal fathers" are cited as the source for the second form of doctrine. 
It is also clear from the description which the "Opgj6r" itself gives in Thesis III of the 
first and second forms of doctrine, that these two forms of doctrine cannot be 
coordinated, as is done in Thesis |. For Thesis III says quite correctly that according 
to the second form of doctrine (intuitu fidei) the faith of the elect children of God 
precedes their election, while according to the first form of doctrine, or the doctrine 
of the Word of God and of the Lutheran Church, the faith and the whole Christian 
state of the elect, from the time of their calling, belongs to or is included in their 
election. According to this description, which, as | have said, is quite correct, both 
forms of doctrine cannot be accepted "without reserve," as is recommended in 
Thesis |. Thesis | should therefore fall, as requested by a part of the Norwegian 
Synod. Also, the change in paragraphs when referring to the Formula of Concord 
should be made, for example, to exclude the often heard claim that the Formula of 
Concord teaches "election in a broader sense." In the so-called eight points (Muller, 
§§ 15-22) the Formula of Concord does not teach an election in the broader sense, 
but always only the one election taught in Scripture, which is "not especially about 
the pious and wicked, but only about the children of God," as the Formula of Concord 
states in the whole section, § 1-24, and immediately after the eight points, in order 
to reject all misunderstanding, again expressly declares § 23: "And in such his 
counsel, interposition, and ordinance, God hath not only in general" (in genere, in 
general) "prepared for salvation, but hath also in grace provided for all and every 
person of the elect, who are to be saved through Christ, and hath chosen them to 
salvation, also ordained that he would bring, help, promote, strengthen, and preserve 
them in the manner now reported, by his grace, gifts, and effects." Above all things, 
however, the motion should be adopted that in Thesis IV the expression "man's 
sense of responsibility toward the acceptance or rejection of grace" be changed. The 
need for this change seems also to have been felt by the Unification Committee 
appointed by the three Synods. Indeed, the committee issued a statement on this 
point. The words "sense of responsibility toward the acceptance or rejection of grace" 
are intended to express the thought that the acceptance of grace is solely God's 
effect of grace, and the rejection of grace is solely man's fault. This "declaration," 
however, contains the pure teaching of Scripture and the Lutheran Confession. But 
this declaration does not fit the text of the 
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"Opgjor." The words "sense of responsibility towards the acceptance or rejection of 
grace" cannot produce in the reader or hearer the idea: God alone works the 
acceptance of grace, and man alone is guilty of the rejection of grace. On the 
contrary, the words "sense of responsibility towards the acceptance or rejection of 
grace" produce the idea as if, before conversion, a for-or-against position, an 
indifferentia ad utrumque oppositorum, as the ancients say, a position of neutrality, 
belonged to and was to be ascribed to man towards divine grace. 

"The acceptance or rejection of grace" in connection with the "sense of 
responsibility" is an old acquaintance in the history of the struggle between 
Lutheranism and Synergism. All Synergists or Semipelagians, from Erasmus down 
to our own time, vigorously urge that before conversion man must be left free to 
accept or reject grace, to choose between heaven and hell, between good and evil. 
Otherwise - they further argue - man's "responsibility" cannot be fixed. Thus, in our 
time, Kahnis (Dogmatik? Il, 251) demanded "as an inevitable result of the newer 
theology": "To follow or resist this course" (of the Father to the Son) "is a matter of 
human freedom. Only on this condition can man be judged according to his faith." 
So also the most "orthodox" of the modern Lutherans, Dieckhoff, in the controversial 
writings with which he intervened in the struggle over the doctrines of conversion 
and election to grace: according to the freedom left him by the effect of grace, man 
decides for or against grace.2) This freedom of choice to accept or reject grace is 
missed by the Luther biographer Julius Késtlin in Luther, and not only in Luther's 
writing against Erasmus, but in Luther's theology in general.3) D. G. Fritschel also 
demanded that Luther be given the freedom to accept or reject grace. G. Fritschel 
also demanded the self-decision for or against grace, if one wanted to escape 
Calvinism. Fritschel wrote: "His" (man's) "will, enslaved by sin, is so far released by 
the calling grace that he can now freely decide for or against God with his own will . 
... Therein lies the actual innermost difference of the biblical and the predestinatian" 
(Calvinistic) "doctrine, that according to the latter, in man's personal free decision 
for or against the grace offered him in Christ, his eternal destiny is rooted." 4) The 
Ohio Synod also held a neutral state before conversion, a human de- 


2) Missourian Predestinarianism, p. 25. 
3) Jul. Késtlin, Luther's Theology |, 67; Il, 76 and more. 
4) Monatshefte 1872, p. 89. 87. 
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The Lutheran Standard of 1982, for example, stated: "He who hears the gospel is 
offered grace and may accept and surrender if he will or will not resist. For example, 
the Lutheran Standard of August 19, 1882, stated: "Grace is offered to him who hears 
the gospel, and he may accept and surrender, if he will, or he may resist, if he will." This 
decision for or against grace has recently also been urged by Leander Keyser in his 
Election and Conversion, e.g. p. 66 f.: "After He [God] graciously offers them the salvation 
thus provided, then, and then only, is their own choice decisive; but it is decisive then, for at 
that point their free moral agency respecting the gracious overture comes into play." Without 
this "own choice" on the part of man - Keyser continues - one teaches "irresistible 
grace," "not an ethical and spiritual salvation, but a coerced and mechanical one," 
"Calvinism, not Lutheranism." In short, the pro and con position, the phrase "accept or 
reject grace" combined with "accountabilityism" forms the very root of synergistic 
evil. We repeat what we said in our first discussion of the "Opgjér",5) that the authors 
of the "Opgjér" certainly did not mean what the expression they chose actually said. 
But they adopted a way of speaking that contains the very essence of synergism. 
The expression should therefore be removed from the "Opgjér" at all costs. What 
the Formula of Concord says against "the enthusiasts and epicureans" of man's 
ability "that he may go to church, listen to the preaching, or not listen," refers to the 
outward use of the means of grace, as it expressly declares p. 601, 8 53, not to "the 
acceptance or rejection of grace," or to belief or unbelief after grace is presented in 
the gospel. 

It might be asked whether the Union Committee, by "declaring" that 
"accountability to the acceptance or rejection of grace" did not have the sense: God 
alone works the acceptance, and man alone is to blame for the rejection, it had, on 
the merits, taken the side of the minority, and abandoned the "opgjér" on this point. 
The question would have to be answered with a firm yes, if the same Union 
Committee did not say in a note that nothing should be changed in the wording of the 
"Opgjor".6) 

One could further refer to Thesis V c of the "Opgjér", where it is rejected as 
an error that faith in Christ is "wholly or in part a product of, or based on man's own 
decision" ("holly or in part a product of, or 


5) On Unification, p. 25. 

6) "It is self-evident that the above-mentioned resolution must not be interpreted 
in such a manner that 'Opgjoer' as a basis for union between the three -contracting 
churches is hereby abridged or changed." 
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dependent upon, man's own choosing"). It must be conceded that here the error 
expressed in Thesis IV by "accountability to the acceptance or rejection of grace" is 
rejected. But this does not get beyond the fact that in Thesis IV Erasmus and the 
Synergists speak, while in Thesis V c Luther and the Lutheran Church have their 
say. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the concessions made by the Union Committee 
to the minority of the Norwegian Synod, which are to be presented to the three 
Synods before the union is completed, may lead to a cure of the "opgjér." When the 
delegates of the three Synods hear that the "accountability to the acceptance or 
rejection of grace" must be "explained" to mean that the acceptance of grace is 
God's effect alone and the rejection of grace is man's fault alone, they should easily 
see that this "explanation" does not fit the wording, and that therefore the wording 
of Thesis IV should be changed, as the Minority of the Norwegian Synod has 
requested. Furthermore, the Union Committee will recommend to the three Synods 
the declaration that there is nothing contrary to the Scriptures or the Confession in 
the amendments proposed by the minority of the Norwegian Synod. But these 
motions of the minority are as follows: 1. to drop Thesis |, that is, the coordination 
of the first and second form of doctrine; 2. to change the number of paragraphs in 
order to prevent the doctrine of the Formula of Concord from being understood as 
election "in the broader sense"; 3. to change the expression "sense of responsibility 
toward the acceptance or rejection of grace. If these proposals do not contain 
anything contrary to Scripture or the Confession, that is, if they are in accordance 
with Scripture, the delegates of all three Synods should easily be convinced that the 
proposals of the minority of the Norwegian Synod are to be accepted with 
thanksgiving to God. Negotiations conducted in truth and love should, by God's 
grace, lead to this result before the conclusion of the union. It would be a pity, after 
all, if a large Lutheran church communion were to place itself officially on an 
Erasmian-tinted platform on the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation. Nor 
would the new church body ever come to rest on this unification basis unless the 
whole church body sank below the Lutheran level. The "Opgjér" in its present form 
cannot serve peace because it harbors contradictions within itself. It is not in 
harmony with itself. Deletions and alterations are the only means of bringing the 
"Opgjor" into harmony with itself. To briefly point out the main contradictions again: 
Is the first form of doctrine the doctrine of Scripture and the Lutheran Confession, 
as in Thesis II. 
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is correctly stated, the second form of doctrine, which, according to Thesis III, has a 
different concept of election, cannot be coordinated with the first form of doctrine. If 
Thesis | is to remain valid, that faith, that is, the acceptance of grace, does not rest 
on man's own decision or choice, then in Thesis IV the "sense of responsibility 
toward the acceptance or rejection of grace" must be deleted. The human pro and 
con position towards grace expressed here contains in nu the whole erasmic and 
generally synergistic error. Error can stand to be co-ordinated with truth. He loves 
this noble company. It has already triumphed by being allowed to stand beside truth. 
But truth cannot bear to be coordinated with error. Truth - that is its nature - does not 
allow error to stand beside it. It would thereby give itself up. 

God have mercy on us all! Both individual Christians and whole church 
communities are in ceaseless danger of losing the truth and the firm heart. F. Pieper. 
[F. P.] 


Is Ps. 2, 7 the eternal begetting of the Son of God stated? 


(Conclusion instead of continuation.) 


On the history of interpretation, on messianic and non-messianic 
understanding of the Psalm among Jews and Christians, Strack says: "Even later 
Judaism handed down the messianic view: First, the opponent of Justinus Martyr, 
who questions only the relation to the suffering Messiah, not to the Messiah at all . . 
. . Nor Abraham him Ezra, who frankly confesses that much becomes clearer when 
the Psalm is understood of the Messiah. Only Kimchi and Rashi prefer to assume 
that David's words refer to himself. Rashi expressly favors this interpretation ‘for the 
refutation of the heretics," that is, of the Christians." Bathgen: "Two views go side by 
side. According to the one: a historical king of Israel, according to the other the ideal 
king and anointed one, the Messiah. The former vacillate between David, Solomon, 
Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, Hezekiah, and the Maccabean prince Alexander Jannaeus, 
who died in 77 B.C., and who compulsorily imposed circumcision on the inhabitants 
of Pella... . Who under David and Solomon no general indignation of the people 
took place; if really one of the later kings inspired the poet to his hymn, then at any 
rate it can no longer be proved which one it was. That finally, as Hitzig thinks, a hymn 
composed shortly before the origin of the Psalter of Solomon (at the time of Pompey), 
and indeed such a hymn, which 
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glorifies a bloodthirsty tyrant, such as Alexander Jannaeus was, should be included 
in the hymnal of the church, is more than improbable. - Already in the Psalter of 
Solomon v. 9 of the canonical Psalm is utilized in the Messianic sense." 
Hengstenberg: "It can be shown by plausible reasons that by the King, the Anointed 
or Son of God, none other than the Messiah can be understood. It is generally 
admitted that this explanation was by all means the prevailing one among the older 
Jews, and that the newer ones were only induced to depart from it by the polemics 
against the Christians. This is proved not only by the certain explanation of Jarchi 
and a considerable number of passages from old Jewish writings, in which the 
Messianic explanation still exists, but also by the fact that two names of the Messiah, 
which were practicable at the time of Christ, the name Messiah, the Anointed One 
Himself, and the name Son of God, which Nathanael uses in his conversation with 
Christ according to Joh. 1, 49, and likewise the High Priest in Matth. 26, 63, owe 
their origin to this Psalm according to the Messianic interpretation. The former is 
only still attached to the future Saviour in Dan. 9, 25, the latter nowhere else." "The 
internal reasons speak so loudly and decidedly in favor of the directly Messianic 
view, that we can only derive the aversion to the same from the same interest, the 
causes of which are remote to us. Several traits occur in our Psalm which fit no 
other subject than the Messiah. Superhuman dignity is attached to the subject of 
the psalm. . .. These reasons are so striking that we find here among the defenders 
of the Messianic explanation itself several whose theological direction did not 
exactly make them inclined to it" (e.g. Eichhorn et al.). "Incidentally, the non- 
Messianic commentators are drawn hither and thither by embarrassment, and find 
nowhere to rest their foot. Ewald has denied the relation to David approved by most, 
and defended against it the relation to Solomon. . . . Hitzig has allowed himself to 
be pushed down to Alexander Jannaeus, an assumption which Késter, in his mild 
way, declares to be a makeshift. Maurer has again ascended to the time of 
Hezekiah. He thinks, by the nations and kings of the earth, the Philistines might very 
well be here designated. With Hofmann the non-messianic explanation has again 
arrived at David, but only to set out anew on its wanderings next." 

The New Testament puts an end to all controversy as to whether the Psalm 
is Messianic or not. We only state here that it is explicitly quoted in the following 
passages in the New Testament and is interpreted directly to Christ: Act. 4, 25; 13, 
33; Hebr. 1, 5; 5, 5; Apok. 2, 27; 19, 15. We will have to look at the New Testament 
passages hereafter, less at the last two. There be- 
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we notice here: just these passages from Revelation have the only objection that 
one could seriously have against the Messianic interpretation. Delitzsch says of this, 
"If de Wette and Hupfeld maintain that the Psalm does not fit the Christian 
conception of the Messiah, this is refuted by Apoc. 19:15; 12:5, where Christ is 
represented exactly as in the Psalm zomaivey ta e& vy ev pafdg oidnpa. The office of 
the Messiah is not only a salvific, but also a judicial one. Redemption is the 
beginning, and judgment the end, of his work. It is to this end that the Psalm is 
directed. The HErr Himself often points out in the Gospels that He wields, besides 
the sceptre of peace and the shepherd's staff, that of iron, Matth. 24, 50 f.; 21, 44; 
Luk. 19, 27. The day of the Parousia is, after all, a day of judgment-the great day of 
opyh to’ dpviov, Apok. 6, 17." If, therefore, any one asks us in reference to this 
Psalm, "Of whom doth the prophet speak these things, of himself, or of some other?" 
we open our mouths, and begin at the place, and preach to him the gospel of JEsu, 
Act. 8, 35. 

And now the other question: When this Psalm speaks of Christ, does it say of 
him the eternal begetting out of the Father's being? What else? One thinks that 
nothing more is really necessary than to say: "See and read what is written here! 
The words that matter are concise, clear, distinct, and unmistakable. The only word 
which, considered by itself, apart from the context, is obscure, receives its meaning 
from the understanding of the whole passage, is today; but also the reverse: if the 
individual words and the whole sentence are left in their literal sense, then there is 
no difficulty. So also Calov says, "Notari velim illud XXXX pro substratae materiae 
conditione explicandum." XXXXXXbears no difficulty. XXX in the Kal is, after all, 
usually used of the mother, and means to give birth; of the father the Hiphil, XXXXX, 
is usually used. But the Kal XXX is used like yéwvay, tixteiv, parere, of both parents. 
...testified. Nobody denies that. So one person says to another: | have begotten 
thee. What this means, when two persons have subject and object between them, 
can be taught by Matth. 1. And this is made clear here on top of everything else by 
the accompanying "My son is you". The product of this is an XX. The speaker, the 
Messiah, and the LORD, Jehovah, stand in the relation of producer and produced, 
father and son. V. 12, the King spoken of is called once more, and with emphasis, 
Son, for this is the only interpretation of XX which gives sense and understanding; 
it is the Aramaic word, as it is found once more in Prov. 31:2, and appears in many 
proper names, as Bartholomew, Barjonas, Bartimaeus, etc. An aramaism, the rarer 
and therefore more poetical and solemn word, is not conspicuous in a psalm, and 
especially in so majestic a psalm. "It is like XXXX, 
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V. 8, a remoter, more solemn expression, chosen perhaps also to avoid the discord 
XX XX; without an article, or rather genitive, it is put, that the term which it expresses 
may be more prominent in itself; so much as: Kiss one who is the Son, and who 
therefore has the claim to the kiss of homage, since the power and duty of mediating 
the right relation to God his Father has fallen to him." (Strack.) Thus it is said once, 
Thou art my Son; then again, | have begotten thee. Then again with emphasis it is 
said to the children of men, Him you shall kiss, do him homage; for he is my Son, 
therefore | stand so behind him, and insist on his acknowledgment. Now if one 
knows what among men "son" and "beget" mean, then one does know what these 
words want to say. Menken: "Begetting, used of men, means nothing else than 
complete communication of humanity, and, when used of God, nothing else than 
complete communication of the Godhead." Admittedly, these are words that we 
simply parrot from Scripture; there is no mention of apprehension, understanding, 
or devising. We are here faced with an inner divine mystery. Quid sit nasci, quid 
processus, me nescire sum confessus. But the fact is attested by Scripture. And there 
the "today" does not trouble us at all. It is just God's "today," so speaks the Eternal; 
as the Son of God in the flesh also points out just in opposition to the objection that 
He was not yet even 50 years old, and therefore could not have seen Abraham, 
"Before Abraham was, | am," apw Afpady yevéok aa ey siui, Joh. 8, 58. to the 
passage White: "Before Abraham was (not was), | am. The historical becoming of 
Abraham, who came into existence by his birth, is opposed by JEsus to his eternal 
being, which is not preceded by becoming. The present tense denotes that which 
continues from the past, that is here: from the pre-temporal (1:1; 17:5). Cf. LXX Ps. 
90, 2, also Jer. 1, 5." Therefore Luther: "Of the word 'Today | have begotten thee' 
the teachers have disputed in many ways. For some understand it of the birth of 
Christ, and some of the resurrection and time of the New Testament. But we are to 
remain with the letter and simple words; for the Hebrew word actually means ‘to 
beget’. The same cannot be understood here of natural or temporal birth; for here 
it is not spoken of men, but of God. Therefore it is called an eternal and unseen 
birth. St. Augustine says that with and before God there is neither past nor future, 
but outside of time and in eternity everything is presently there. Nevertheless, the 
Holy Spirit wanted to make use of the past time, so that he might indicate a perfect 
birth. In Himself the Son of God is born today, daily, and forever, for what is eternal 
has neither past nor future. In this way the "today" is to be understood of the time 
as it is before God, not as we understand it. 
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hold. For God does not speak to us here, but to him who is with God out of time. We 
have this difference of time, that with us there is another thing today, another 
yesterday, another tomorrow. Of this difference the eternal knows nothing, since 
there is no time, past or future, but an eternal today, 2 Pet. 3:8; for with God the 
beginning, end, and middle of time is one moment. By the word "today" is signified 
eternity, which is the constant presence of God, as Christ says John 8:58: "Before 
Abraham was, | am. For therein it is not said, he was, or he shall be; neither is there 
yesterday or tomorrow in him, but is and is to-day. He was not made or created, but 
begotten, not spiritually begotten, but naturally begotten; nor otherwise than to-day, 
which is the same as eternal; nor before or after the Father, but at this time, which 
is called of the Father "to-day," so that the opinion is, Thou art true, natural, and 
eternal God. These words we repeat like a parrot without all understanding; for we 
are temporal, that is, corruptible and mortal people, or rather a little, tiny piece of 
time. For what has been is past, but what is to come we have not. So we have 
nothing of time but a moment which is present. Therefore the word "today" belongs 
to the eternal birth of the Son, which proves irrefutably that he is not a creature. For 
he is born today, that is, eternally, without beginning or end, and his birth is always 
most present." 

Now of course the expression child, son of God is also used figuratively. God 
calls himself father of Israel, the believers. They are called his sons, Israel his 
firstborn son. To witness, to bear, to be born again, is used of being placed in the 
sonship of God. "But even in these and similar connections the original meaning of 
beget, give birth, asserts itself. In the new spiritual birth, in the rebirth, it is, after all, 
a matter of producing a new spiritual, divine being and life, of producing the 'new 
man' who has his moral nature and character, 'holiness and righteousness’, from 
God. To witness is always to produce, is always only to put into existence, is never 
so much as to put into another condition, into another situation or position. No 
interpreter, however, has yet succeeded in interpreting Ps. 2:7 to mean 
regeneration, which takes place only in sinful men, and has no place in the Son of 
David, the Messiah, "the Holy One of God," Ps. 16:10, "the righteous plant," Jer. 
23:5." (Stéckhardt, Ausgew. Ps., p. 29.) So also Cremer says that these speeches 
are used figuratively, "inasmuch, namely, as by these influences both a new 
beginning of life and, just thereby, a filial relation are conveyed." "A new beginning 
of personal life is thereby signified." "This new beginning of personal life corresponds 
to the 
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natural beginning of life, inasmuch as the Holy Spirit, the presence of God in 
salvation and grace, is the power by which man now has his life again in faith, as 
one saved from death, and the pardoned one, to whom his life is newly given, 
because saved from corruption, is thereby transferred to a new sphere of life, the 
Baollgia tov i-cov, taken from what the conditions of human nature bring with them 
at the beginning of natural life." Thus Bathgen intends here that figuratively 
apprehended as Ps. 87, 4. 6; 1 Cor. 4, 15, to which he refers, and he praises the 
Bar Hebraeus, "who well paraphrases: Now the Gentiles know that it is | who have 
born thee anew." But surely the "anew" is purely inscribed, is not in the text, nor is 
it implied or justified by anything. No Christian interpreter will really understand this 
as being said of the Son of God in the sense of a birth, a new birth, a rebirth, as it 
takes place in sinful men. The expression "my Son" is rather evaporated, so that it 
is merely intended to express the relation and conduct of a son to his father: Thou 
art my son, which then means: thou art as dear and dear to me as a son, thou art 
so near to me, | protect thee, thou behaveest like a son, art obedient and obedient. 
Thus Strack: ". .. my son, my beloved and exalted protégé, who may claim me as 
his father like no one else." He then declares the "today" = "today still only, so that 
the relationship expressed by sonshibp is still, indeed basically eternal." Of XXX he 
says without further ado: "XXX is to bear, but also as XXXXX beget, so also in 
Arabic; compare yevvdv; here = to make a son, to set up as such." But this is not in 
the text, but briefly and clearly, | have begotten thee. Hengstenberg: "That 'My son 
art thou,' can only indicate the content which is contained in the 'my king.’ Thus we 
can here only speak of a saying of the Lord, which went out to the anointed one at 
the time of his institution: | will proclaim the law which the LORD gave at that time; 
and when he formed me to be his king in Zion, he said unto me: 'Thou art my Son,' 
etc. The psalmist has in mind only in general the terminus of the investiture as king. 
... The Lord here addresses the king on the day of his investiture as his son. Where 
God is called Father in the Old Testament, where the Sonship of God is spoken of, 
there is, apart from a few passages that are not considered here, where it is stated 
that God is the author of the external existence, the giver of all good gifts, as Deut. 
32,18; Jer. 2, 27 and perhaps Is. 64, 7, it is always pointed out by an abbreviated 
comparison to his intimate love similar to that of the father to the son. ... If the sense 
of 'My Son art thou' is determined, the parallel '| have begotten thee this day' can 
no longer be difficult or doubtful. If the king's son 
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If the name of the Son of God is not called in the actual but in the figurative sense, 
then here, too, we cannot speak of an actual generation, against which "today" also 
speaks, which at the same time confirms the inauthentic conception of "My Son you 
are," but only of a generation in the figurative sense, not of a generation which calls 
the person into being, but only of such a generation which calls the intimate 
relationship of the anointed one to God into being; to the 'Thou art from this day, 
spiritually taken, my Son' corresponds precisely the 'I have this day, spiritually taken, 
generated thee, set thee in the relation of the Son, received thee into the most 
intimate communion of love." Bathgen says without further ado, as if it really stood 
straight, "XXXXXX = | have given you existence (as king)." And with it it says: "For 
the figurative sense of cf. Ps. 87, 4. 6; 1 Cor. 4, 15." This is the common 
interpretation among the newer ones. One cannot help exclaiming with St6ckhardt: 
"Since when has it been the custom and usage to call the investiture of a king into 
his office 'begetting,’ ‘birth? "Procreation into royal existence’ is a concrete 
conception. "Son' and "King," or "Messiah," are not identical terms. Where the New 
Testament speaks of JEsu's exaltation to royal, God-like power and dominion, it 
expresses itself thus, "Let all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly that God 
hath made this JEsum, whom ye crucified, both Lord and Christ,’ kai xtpiov xa 
Xpiotov exoinoev, Act. 2, 36. "This one God has exalted to be prince and saviour by 
his rights,’ apynyov car owtnpa byacev, Act. 5, 31. There we read nowhere of a 
‘begetting' unto the Prince, the Lord, and the Saviour." "What artifice is this, what a 
distortion of the plain wording and understanding of the word!" And, after all, the 
purest tautology would also come out: the HErr solemnly and majestically declares 
the rebel: This ye shall know and remember: | have set up my King; and now the 
King himself takes the floor, takes a long way out, makes long, tremendous 
introductions, expecting the highest, an arcanum divinum, and - says the same thing 
again. It is also as if all these interpreters could not get rid of the evil conscience in 
the process. One wants to remain as close as possible to the terms "Son," 
"begetting," has them like porridge in the mouth, which they neither swallow nor spit 
out, but the words must not and ought not to say what they do say. How one 
agonizes over it! Hengstenberg: "Nowhere does the 'son of Jehovah,’ used of kings, 
indicate the divine origin of kingship, or the administration of the office in the sense 
of Jehovah . . . . How intimate this relation is, how emphatically the 'My Son art thou' 
was spoken by the Lord, which otherwise never occurs of a royal individual among 
Israel, is shown by v. 8, where as the simple outflow of sonship is designated the 
dominion over the whole earth." So the dominion simple outflow of the 
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Sonship, so by XXX comes sonship; and indeed kingship is outflow of sonship, so 
not the same thing. "In that sense no former king of Israel, not even David, was the 
man after God's own heart, the Son and Beloved of Jehovah. Such intimacy of 
relation cannot exist at all between a mere man and God. . . . This inauthentic, 
temporal begetting, of course, has for its foundation the actual and eternal one 
which the older interpreters and dogmatists wished to find here." "The King, who is 
the subject of this Psalm, appears here in as exclusive a sense as the Son of God, 
as God Himself is God. One God and one Son of God. If ‘Son of God,' according to 
what has been previously remarked, is so much as the beloved of God, and if we 
may not directly seek in it the concept of the unity of essence with God, yet such a 
singular dignity as is here assigned to the Anointed leads indirectly to the singularity 
of His nature." Strack: He does not merely say that the Zionite king was the son of 
the Lord, as he should be according to 2 Sam. 7, but that the Lord appointed him 
his son, even that he begat him. This was otherwise said only of the whole people, 
not of an individual, and could therefore apply only to such a king in whom the whole 
theocratic dignity of Israel would be summed up and brought to display." Bathgen: 
"In the word 'Thou art my son' echoes the promise of 2 Sam. 7, 14: 'l will be a father 
to him, and he shall be a son to me." As 7c shows, however, this relationship is not 
merely a matter of fatherly care, but by the words 'Thou art my son' the one 
addressed is actually made a" - one expects: son, but no: "kings. Jehovah has 
accorded him the honors due to the Son of God." Now he has said it after all: "to 
the Son of God." Delitzsch: "From this relation of sonhood of the anointed to 
Jehovah, the Creator and Owner of the world, flows the right and entitlement of the 
same to the dominion of the world." Taurus: "The XXX XXX we are not to interpret 
downward, for the XXXXXX seeks to forestall this very thing, and at any rate to 
assert such an essential sense of the XX as can never be said of an exemplary Son 
of God (cf. Jer. 2:37). Here it may well be asked, To what man has God ever said, 
"| have begotten thee"? Not even to an angel, Hebr. 1,5. But if we now want to find 
in our passage the eternal begetting of the Son according to His Godhead, as it is 
called in dogmatics, difficulties arise. One does not see how such a mystery belongs 
here, since, as generally in the Old Testament, so also here the humanity of the 
Messiah stands out, according to which He is anointed and appointed over Zion. 
Then the XXX would also be an eternal one, for it is precisely connected with it by 
XXXX, and yet it seems rather to be parallel to the XXX XX XXX. It is at last a great 
question whether the designation of eternity as. 
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a constant today may be assumed according to the Bible." Then he earnestly warns: 
"According to Act. 13, 33. 34, it is commonly understood, | have proved thee to be 
my Son, genitum declaravi, as Rom. 1, 4. But let not this superficial conception be 
left, but hold fast the real genitum, lest it be lost above the declaravi." And yet then, 
"The resurrection of JEsu, as his first public setting forth as King, here spoken of, 
was itself a real begetting, a full outgrowth of the Son of God into mankind, and 
admittedly as such points back to the eternal begetting, which at any rate is here 
asserted in the deep ground of the XXXXXX, and not precisely also in the XXXX. 
Hence the New Testament recognizes both relations of our verse, the investiture, 
Heb. 5, 5, and the reprint of the essential relation, Heb. 1, 5. Correctly and 
pertinently, however, Calov: "Nec illud 'genui' explicari potest de collatione vitae regalis. 
Utut enim reges ac magistratus filii Dei metaphorice dicantur ob similitudinem, quam 
habent cum Deo, majestatis, potestatis et honoris, nuspiam tamen nominantur filii per 
generationem vel a Deo geniti; hoc enim proprium et naturalem Filium infert." 

Or do the words, as they stand and read, perhaps express something too high 
and lofty that they ought to be degraded? Shall we say with Stier, to whom the truth 
imposes itself, "One does not see how such a mystery belongs here" ? Is this too 
New Testament, that it would be against the divine decorum to say of it already in 
the Old Testament? Would that mean "disturbing the course of development of the 
revelation of salvation as a living organic progression"? Apart from whether such 
talk makes any sense at all - God reveals what and when and how much he wants 
in each case - can this reasonably be an instance in the case of a David to whom a 
promise had just been made, which precisely represents the Messiah as David's 
son, "who shall come from your womb", and at the same time as God's son: "I will 
be his father, and he shall be my son" (2 Sam. 7) ? What is unnatural, impossible 
and unbelievable, that such a man, "who is assured of the Messiah of the God of 
Jacob, sweet with psalms of Israel," through whom the Spirit of the Lord still speaks, 
and whose speech is through his tongue (2 Sam. 23, 1) - that such a man should 
also speak of the high divine mystery in the psalms of Israel? Delitzsch: "2 Sam. 7 
has to be regarded as the first and oldest report of this XX; for there David, looking 
back on his anointing and at the same time with the promise of eternal dominion, 
receives the testimony of the eternal relationship of sonship in which Jehovah has 
placed David's seed to Himself as a father, so that David 
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and his seed may say to Jehovah: XXX 'XX, Ps. 89, 27, as Jehovah to him: XXX "XX. 
From this relationship of the Anointed One as a son to Jehovah, the Creator and 
Owner of the world, flows his right and entitlement to world dominion. Jehovah has 
ordained world dominion for his Son." "It may be thought that the promise of 2 Sam. 
7 will have become of profound influence upon the Messianic element of the Psalm 
poetry, as it has become the soul of all further Messianic preaching by the prophets." 

No, just the whole structure of the verse indicates that something 
extraordinarily great, a dsorstum diviuissimum (Calov), is to be reported. The Psalm 
is, as it were, dramatically laid out. After the Lord, Jehovah, has spoken and said, "I 
have appointed my king," the son, the king, then takes the floor and says, "I will speak 
of a statute," etc. .Already the introduction, "the construction of XXX with XX: 
"narrative or report do concerning,’ is circumstantial and therefore solemn." 
(Delitzsch.) "XX, that is, a documentary, unbreakable determination, which cannot 
be changed or shaken, XX is indeterminate, in order to attract attention." (Bathgen.) 
And now this breadth in expression: once, "Thou art a son," then in addition, "I have 
begotten thee." "Nor must XXXX XX be read together; for rightly XXXXX has 
Olevejored. It is the amplificatory use, familiar in Arabic grammar, of the noun not 
further determined: a decree, and what a decree! A great one according to its author 
and content. Jehovah hath declared unto him, XXX 'XX, and that on the certain day 
in which he begat or born him into this relation of sonship." (Delitzsch.) The 
accentuation also shows: The passage is to be recited as something especially 
solemn; every word is to come to the fore and be held fast, to stand out clearly and 
distinctly; no single word is to be hurried thoughtlessly away over. Every word is to 
be pondered and wondered over. Even the S'wa under the x is not to be missed in 
the recitation. "The name of God XXXX has Great R'bia, and because of the fullness 
of tone of the circumferential intonation of this accent, Gaja at the Sheba." (Delitzsch.) 
These tremendous words, so circumstantially introduced, so thundered into the ear 
and heart of the hearer by delivery and emphasis, when the should say nothing more 
than a repetition of what has just been said: he has appointed me king, would seem 
almost disappointing. One is prepared for something singularly great and 
incomprehensible. And so it is. After Jehovah has made the enemies aware: Behind 
the king | stand, him | have appointed; whoever is outraged against him has to do 
with me, the king then says: | will tell you a further thing, which will make you realize 
still more the importance and the seriousness of the divine dictum; | will reveal the 
deepest reason of the matter: For | am God's own Son. 
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That's what he said to me. But this is how God stands behind his Son. He has from 
eternity given me, his Son, the nations of the earth. That's the kind of thing you 
expect after that kind of effort, that grandiloquence. And that's just what the words 
say; you don't have to add anything, you're just supposed to let them stand. "The 
mystery of God is great, unsearchable, inscrutable, far beyond all the 
comprehension of men and angels; but yet this inscrutable mystery is set before us 
in clear, comprehensible, simple words and terms in the Scriptures. And there is 
nothing left for us but to fold our hands, to worship and confess this great, wonderful 
God, as the church of old has confessed precisely on the basis of the locus 
nobilissimus Ps. 2:7: We believe in JEsum Christum, God's only begotten Son, born 
of the essence of the Father, of the same essence as the Father, God from God, 
light from light, true God from true God." (Stéckhardt.) 

And this is referred to again afterwards, that the King on Zion is the Son of 
God, and therefore they are all to do him homage. "Kiss the Son!" XX again without 
article. Strack: "Without the article, or genitive, it is set, that the term which it 
expresses may be more prominent in itself, as much as: Kiss one who is the Son, 
and who therefore has the claim to the kiss of homage, since the power and duty of 
mediating the right relation to God his Father has fallen to him." Bathgen: "The 
absence of the article would also have an analogy at 21:1, and might be explained 
from the fact that XX had become, as it were, the proper name of the anointed, by 
the divine declaration of v. 7; comp. Heb. 1:1: év vig." Delitzsch: ". . . XX in a similar 
absolute way, as 7 a XX, designates the unique Son, and that the Son of God. Either 
XX is used in the manner of a proper name on account of v. 7 (Bathgen), or the 
indetermination falls under the point of view of those who associate with it the idea 
of the majestic, the great, the eerie. It gives free scope to the imagination, in that 
the person is designated not according to his real definiteness, but according to the 
idea which comes to the appearance. An Arabic commentator would declare: Kiss 
a son, and what a son!" Hengstenberg: "The king, who is the subject of this psalm, 
appears here in as exclusive a sense as the son of God, as God himself is God. 
One God and one Son of God." All this is found in XX, b. 12; this is supposed to be 
founded on the statement v. 7, and yet this is not supposed to stand just b. 7! 

And another. A whole series of commentators make this remark in all keys: 
Strack: "The New Testament has borrowed the two most passable names of the 
Saviour, Messiah and Son of God, from our Psalm (comp. John 1:49 f.; Matt. 26:63), 
and is thoroughly conscious of the right of the Messianic interpretation of the same." 
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Delitzsch: "But the New Testament echo of this Psalm goes still further and deeper. 
The two names of the One to come which were passable in JEsu's time, 6 Xpiotd6¢ 
and 6 vioc tov bot, Joh. 1, 50; Matth. 26, 68 (in the mouth of Nathanael and the high 
priest), go back to this Psalm and Dan. 9, 25." Hengstenberg: ". . . the fact that two 
names of the Messiah, which were passable at the time of Christ: the name Messiah, 
the Anointed, itself, and the name Son of God, which Nathanael uses in his 
conversation with Christ according to Joh. 1, 49, and likewise the High Priest in 
Matth. 26, 63, owe their origin to this Psalm according to the Messianic interpretation. 
The former is attached to the future Saviour only Dan. 9, 25, the latter nowhere else." 
Now, if the New Testament takes these designations of Christ from this Psalm, and 
rightly so, surely they must be in it. And what in the New Testament 6 vidc tov & cov 
means, surely we know, namely, not only one who stands to God in the 'relation of 
a Son in the sense of keeping God's commandments, being obedient, doing the 
Father's will, nor only of being the object of God's special love and care, but the one, 
eternal, only, indwelling Son from the Father's nature, light from light, God from God, 
who is one with the Father. That is called the Son of God in the New Testament; the 
New Testament takes this designation from this Psalm, and so it is in this Psalm. 

We would be mistaken, by the way, if we thought that all the newer 
commentators rejected the early church view. Philippi, for example, in his "Doctrine 
of Faith," as well as the old dogmatists, bases the doctrine of the eternal generation 
and sonship of God the Son on this very passage. He says: "Now in the expressions: 
Son, Only-begotten, and Firstborn, it is contained that the act of bringing forth the 
second person from the first is called, in a scriptural manner, 'begetting' (ok. also Ps. 
2, 7; Act. 13, 33; Heb. 1, 5; 5, 5). The Son of God is begotten of the Father. The 
earthly procreation is only the temporal image of the eternal procreation, which is 
the primitive image. Begetting is procreation of one's own being, so that the product 
is one equal to the begetting person. This is also true of divine procreation, only not 
in a sensual way, but in a spiritual way. The Son of God is the eternal spiritual 
generation from the divine essence, by virtue of which he has become a co-equal, 
coessential person with the Father." Scott: "Christ is here recognized as the Begotten of 
the Father and as partaker of the divine nature and perfections as truly as any son is of the 
nature of him who begat him." Henry: "We are told what His sonship is grounded on: 'This 
day have I begotten Thee,’ which refers both to His eternal generation itself, for it is quoted 
Heb. 1, 5 to prove that He is the Brightness of His Father's glory, and the express Image of 
His person, v. 3, and to the evidence and demonstration given of 
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it by His resurrection from the dead, for to that also it is expressly applied by the apostle, 
Acts 13, 33." "The command given for this purpose: 'Kiss the Son.' Christ is called the Son, 
because so He was declared, v. 7. He is the Son of God by eternal generation, and, on that 
account, is to be adored by us." 

Now we ask: Where did so many of the newer ones get this, that they translate 
the "I have begotten thee" into: | have set thee in the kingdom? They certainly did 
not get it from the text, for there is nothing of the kind there. Apart from the fact that 
the truth which the text expresses is too New Testament for many, and could not 
and could not have been expressed in the Old Testament according to the gradual 
process of divine revelation and the gradual development of the idea of the Messiah, 
they thought that the interpretation and utilization of this passage in the New 
Testament made it necessary to understand it in the way given. This brings us to our 
third question: Can the early church and Lutheran view hold up before the New 
Testament? Here only the passages come into consideration: Hebr. 1, 5; 5, 5 and 
Act. 13, 33, especially the latter, or rather only the latter. The other two do not cause 
any trouble. The first passage, Heb. 1, 5, agrees very well with the ecclesiastical 
interpretation of Ps. 2, 7, and is based on this very understanding, giving the same 
meaning and no other. We saw how Stier, when he quoted for the way interpretation 
of the Psalm passage Act. 13, 33, he bracketed: "differently Hebr. 1, 5." The content 
of the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews is, however, that which is indicated 
by the heading in our edition of the Bible: "Christ is the Son of God, and higher than 
the angels and all creatures." That God has spoken to us through the Son, this is 
stated to be the last and highest self-revelation of God, v. 2, after God had spoken 
in many ways through the prophets of old. The Son stands just higher than the 
prophets. He is the one through whom God the Father created the world, that is, the 
Eternal and Almighty, the Creator of the world with the Father. He is the one whom 
the Father has made heir of all things, the all-possessing God, and yet the Son of 
the eternal Father. He is the reflection of his glory and the image, the imprint, of his 
being, equal God of power and honor. He bears all things by the word of his power, 
and is the almighty sustainer and governor of all creatures. He descended, died for 
our sins, brought about the cleansing of sins, and then sat down at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, transfigured with the clarity which He had with the Father before 
the foundation of the world, John 17:5. 17, 5. He has become so much better, higher, 
Kpeittwv, than the angels, so much a higher, more distinguishing and excellent 
name, diapopwrepov, has he inherited before them. And which is the name of 
preferment, is now said, with "for" added; here is his 
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Name: "For to what angel did he ever say, Thou art my Son, this day have | begotten 
thee? And again, | will be his father, and he shall be my son?" Then it is said, This is 
what the Father said to the Son. He said this to no other creature, not even to angels, 
those exalted spirits who stand before God and see the face of the Father at all times, 
Matt. 18:10, who appear clothed with the clarity of the Lord. What he says of the 
angels sounds quite tremendously lower. In juxtaposition with yév and 6¢ it is said, "Of 
the angels indeed he saith: He maketh his angels winds, and his servants flames of 
fire; but of the Son, God, thy throne endureth for ever and ever," v. 7. 8. The proper, 
godly, and actual relation between the two is this, "Let all the angels of God worship 
him," v. 6. This name he did not get once in time, he inherited it. Thus He is in a class 
by Himself, is the eternal Son of God, begotten and born of the Father. This is 
promised to him Ps. 2, 7 and 2 Sam. 7, 14. So there is nothing said about placing 
Him in this or that office, but His own unique personal glory and majesty before all 
creatures is brought out, the greatness and majesty of His nature and kind: He is the 
Son of God, whom the Father begat; which is no more, no angel also. What Hebr. 1, 
5 finds in Ps. 2, 7, however, stands there literally and nothing else. Correctly v. Soden 
gives the relation of the three quotations Heb. 1: "The first points to the fundamental 
fact which the perfect yeyévvna like. 

xexAnpovounxey is transferred to the onpepov of God, eternity; the second to the legal 
status thus given, which only instead of the referring e“nke xnpovopov xévtov, V. 2, iS 
witnessed by oratio recta in solemn declaration; the third to the entrance into the 
inheritance, which takes place precisely when all the angels, the personifications of 
Ta zévra, Vv. 10, shall worship the Son." This is written Heb. 1, 5, which Osiander 
remarks: "Christus est et dicitur Dei Filius, non ex gratia adoptivus, sed unigenitus, et quidem 
vocatur Deus, non ratione officii, sed ratione substantiae. Observandum autem, quod 
apostolus dicit: Christum id praeclarum nomen haereditasse, quia id ratione aeternae 
generationis a Patre habet, quod est et dicitur Dei Filius unigenitus et verus Deus." As if one 
had undertaken, Ps. 2, 7 must not mean what the words say, the words must be put 
out of one's mind if possible, what a pity that they stand there at all! - so it touches, 
when Soden reports: "Bhd. WeiB thinks with Riehm that eyw onjuepov yeyévynxa oe has 
no meaning whatever for the context of thought, and is only included to remind more 
distinctly of the well-known passage in the Psalm." It is as if some commentators did 
not like to be reminded of the Psalm passage, it being to them a veritable noli me 
tangere. So also when Bengel remarks nothing more on Heb. 1, 5 than, "vid, filius, 
Act. 13, 33." Thus the whole thought is taken up by Act. 13, 33, 
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which is not the original passage. This is the Achilles that must help out of all counsel 
and embarrassment, must throw the right light on the clear word that shines in its 
own light, that instead of the fundamental passage this passage of all passages, 
Act. 13, 33, is cited. Delitzsch also remarks on Heb. 1, 5: "He does not refer it to the 
pre-mortal eternal begetting of the Son; s. on 5, 5"; and under 5, 5 it says: "as we 
have proved on 1,5," and fleetingly he is both times in Act. 13:33. Luther says of this 
passage, "This saying the Jews escape with wild glosses," and then asks, "What 
shall we say to this? Shall we leave the apostle stuck like this, as not bringing up 
good, clear ground of Scripture? That would not be fine." Then, after giving a lengthy 
explanation of the text, he concludes, "Be it so, there is no saying found where it is 
said to a person: ‘Thou art my son,’ much less to a king and so great a king; much 
less is it found to say: "| myself gave thee birth, and this day have | given thee birth. 
Therefore it is strong enough, and plainly proved from this Psalm, that JEsus is that 
Christ, and God's true, natural Son." (XII, 169.) 

Then our Psalm verse is quoted Hebr. 5, 5: "No one takes glory from himself, 
but he who was called by God, like Aaron. So also Christ did not put himself in glory 
to become high priest, but he who said to him: Thou art my Son, this day have | 
begotten thee." This passage, too, certainly does not contradict the sense found in 
the original passage, or rather the sense that is obvious. All that is said is, No man 
presseth into the priesthood, neither shall he do so, but every man shall wait for a 
calling from God. So also Christ did not put Himself into the priesthood on His own 
authority, but He did so who said to Him, "Thou art my Son," etc., that is, His 
heavenly Father. That is all that is written. This is also urged in 7:28: the priest after 
the manner of Melchizedek, the eternal priest, which is the Son of God Himself: "For 
the law maketh men high priests, which have infirmities: but this word of the oath 
[Ps. 110:4], which was spoken under the law, maketh the Son eternal and perfect." 
Correctly, therefore, says Linemann (Meyer), "The participle aoristi AaAnoac is 
antecedent to the edd0€aoev in time. So 6 Aadyjoac; who had spoken, sc. before the 
creation of the world; cf. 1:1-5. Since the connection with the foregoing, and the 
contrast ovy eavtdv, aW 6 Aadnoac, put it beyond doubt that the author's only object 
here can be to name the person or authority by which Christ possessed his high 
priesthood, it follows that in the words uldg yon éi’ ob «td. a proof that Christ is High 
Priest is not to be looked for. If the author had been concerned here already with the 
production of a proof-. 
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being, he would have written 6 éedc Aadjoacg (but God by speaking to him, etc.) 
without the article, instead of with the article xxx x AaAnoas. But why does not the 
writer simply say éedci? Why does he make use of the paraphrase of the concept of 
God by means of the (already quoted 1, 5). Words from Ps. 2, 7? Therefore, in order 
to let it stand out already by this characterization of God, how little it could be 
disconcerting, that he who stood in the rank of the Son of God, was on top of it also 
appointed high priest by God. V. 6 is followed by the scriptural proof that Christ, the 
Son of God, was also appointed high priest by God." "This is not in the least shaken 
by what Delitzsch remarks: "His exaltation to the high priesthood - thus Bleek quite 
correctly renders the general idea - is not based on arbitrary presumption, but on 
the order of the same God and Father, who has designated Him as His Son and 
generated by Him. But if the author had understood Ps. 2, 7, of the eternal begetting 
of the Son of God, which Bleek finds admissible, and Lunemann asserts, one does 
not well see why he so paraphrased the subject term x tec; for that he who calls 
the Christian his eternal Son also bestowed upon him the high priesthood, is a 
thought without right internal nexus." What the "linkage" is, Lunemann has said, and, 
what is more, the Epistle to the Hebrews itself urges: the Son, the Eternal and 
Perfect One, the word of the oath institutes, 7, 28. Delitzsch, on the other hand, 
rightly rejects the explanation of Tholuck and de Wettes, "in that they refer Ps. 2, 7 
to the exaltation of Christ, in which, with the kingship, the high priesthood is at the 
same time set. They only err in thinking that the author proves the high priesthood 
of Christ received from God already from Ps. 2, 7, while he rather shows from Ps. 
2, 7 His institution into the kingship, and from Ps. 110, 4 His institution into the 
priesthood inseparably connected with His kingship, as in Melchizedek." But how 
Heb. 5, 5, with the quotation from Ps. 2, 7, would have said a word more about 
appointment into the kingship than into the priesthood, is yet obscure. Neither is 
there. Another time Delitzsch says quite correctly: "In the Epistle to the Hebrews Ps. 
110 and 2 stand on the same line, the former as a testimony to the eternal 
Melchizedek priesthood of JEsu, the latter as a testimony to His superangelic 
sonship." Against the misconception that Heb. 5:5 understands the ,'l begat thee,’ = 
| have set thee in the priesthood," Bengel rightly objects: "The apostle does not imply 
that then, when the Father said, ‘Thou art my Son,' the Father delivered to the Son 
the honor of the priesthood; for the begetting is in any case earlier than the 
priesthood; but he declares: The Son, who can do nothing of himself, but is always 
in the power of the Father, and does only what the Father wills, and takes only what 
the Father gives, that he who receives from the Father also the honor of the 
priesthood over- 
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that no one but the son himself was capable of." But as if to annul at once the "son" 
and "begotten," he adds, "In this manner also David had priests for sons, that is, he 
entertained intimate intercourse with them, 2 Sam. 8:18." 

And now the great main passage, which is the fides, according to the analogia 
of which so many think they must explain and set in light the yet clear passage in the 
Psalm: Act. 13, 33. There it is said in a sermon of Paul from v. 32: "And we also 
declare unto you the promise which was made unto our fathers, that the same God 
hath fulfilled unto us their children, in that he hath raised up JEsum (dvactyoac); AS 
it is written in the second Psalm, Thou art my Son; this day have | begotten thee." 
Then it is said, There it is, God hath fulfilled his promise in that he hath raised up 
JEsum; and there it is continued @¢ xai, as itis also written in the second Psalm, Thou 
art my Son, etc. Thus, Thou art my Son, | have begotten thee; that is, | will raise thee 
from the dead, bring thee into glory. There you go on and on: This may be called 
begetting and birth; he went there into a new life, he now lives God. It is above all 
things in the understanding of the word dvaotijoac. Certainly the context gives sense 
when dvaotiaac is taken in the sense of dévactijaac ex vexpdy, as it is immediately in 
the 
next verse is called, as indeed Luther's translation reads, Luther has conceived it, 
and, yet has preserved the sense of Ps. 2, 7 unabashedly, as he has often and 
plainly enough expressed it. "This explanation yields the following very suitable train 
of thought of our passage." (Meyer-Wendt.) This may be appropriated, and yet let 
the Psalm passage quoted be called what it is called in the original passage, and 
wherever it is quoted. Then there is a breviloquy here. For Ps. 2, 7 does not directly 
state that God raises Jesus from the dead. But the thought has forced itself in, which 
is not fully expressed in words: This could be expected, this was basically understood 
by itself, that God would raise from the dead the one who was so close to Him, the 
eternal Son of His own being. Therefore ancient commentators thus explain, "Quem 
Psalmi locum Paulus hic de Christi resurrectione exponit, non quod Christus tunc primum 
Filius Dei esse coeperit, cum a mortuis resurrexit, sed quod per resurrectionem Deus illum 
palam Filium suum declaraverit." Gerhard on Act. 13, 33: "Although in this passage it 
is not spoken of the resurrection, but of his mission, as Quistorp and Calov remark 
and prove, the holy apostle turns the testimony Ps. 2, 7: ‘Thou art my Son, this day 
have | begotten thee,’ to (accommodat) the resurrection of Christ, not that he wished 
to deny that the Son was begotten of the Father from eternity before his resurrection, 
but because in the resurrection that was revealed And published which before was 
hidden under weakness, viz. that 
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that person is truly the Son of God, born of the Father in eternity, Rom. 1,4: Christ 
the Son of God since the resurrection from the dead. In vain, then, do the papists 
try to show from this passage that the Scriptures are dark, and therefore the 
meaning of a single passage can be multiple, of which they find an example in this 
very passage. Of course, Ps. 2:7 speaks generally of the eternal begetting of the 
Son of God; but since Christ is declared to be the Son of God by the resurrection 
from the dead, which took place in his own power, Rom. 1:4, therefore this passage 
was rightly interpreted and referred by the apostle to the resurrection. But it must 
be observed, that though Christ was acknowledged to be the Son of God by the 
resurrection from the dead, since he rose again of his own power, which is only due 
to God, yet it does not follow that the resurrection is the cause of Christ's sonship, 
or that the resurrection is the begetting itself, by which the Son of God first became 
the Son of God. One thing is the divine begetting itself, and another thing the 
clarification of the begetting." Luther: "But how does this saying rhyme with the fact 
that St. Paul uses it to prove the resurrection of Christ? It is, after all, a sharp 
allegory, which he, no doubt, beautifully and gloriously, abundantly stroked out. The 
Psalm says of the Messiah, or King, who is to reign among the people and among 
the people, as he plainly speaks: "I have set my king on my holy mountain Zion," 
that is, on Jerusalem. Therefore he must be a true man, like unto others. He also 
says that kings and rulers of the land will rage against him and persecute him, which 
could not happen if he did not reign on earth. But now in this verse it is said that he 
also is true and eternal God. For God calls him his Son, and such a Son as he 
himself begat in his divine eternal nature and majesty, that he is not an elect Son, 
but a trueborn Son of God. Because he is a man like others, he must also die 
according to the same nature, even be put to death and crucified by the rulers of 
the world. But if he is also the Son of God, born of God, and therefore truly God, 
then this person (even according to human nature) cannot remain in death, but must 
again come forth, out of and over death, and become an eternal Lord of death and 
life. For there is here an undivided Person, and an only Son of virgins, of the family 
of David and of God; who cannot abide in death." (XII, 509 f.) 

And yet, as Calov says, "Simplicior et verbis apostoli Act. 13, 33 magis conveniens 
eorum explicatio est, qui de excitatione et missione Christi ea intelligunt." When Cremer 
says, "There is no real difficulty, so long as it is held that it is a question of the notion 
of the Messianic, not of the metaphysical sonship of God," we must say, The price 
of harmonizing 
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is too high for us, however, to empty the term "Son of God" in this way. We hold, 
however, that uldc “soi denotes the metaphysical sonship of God, especially in such 
passages where it still says: begotten have | thee, or: the Son out of the bosom of 
the Father, the own, only, inborn Son of God. But what Cremer then says is quite 
correct: "Even the appearance of a contradiction would disappear, if the dvactijaac 
‘Inoobv, Act. 13, 33, as 3, 26: 

juiv mpotov avaotnoac 6 édeoc tov xaida abtov dxéoteilev avtov equals the 
Hebrew XXXX would not be to refer to the resurrection, but only to the revival, 
Aufstellung denoted, cf. 7, 37 (Calvin, Calov, Bengel, Hofmann, Overbeck), an 
explanation in favor of which is that v. 34 describes the resurrection as dvactioai éx 
vexpov, that is, by a be 
The word "difficulty" is used to designate a special addition, and is moreover 
connected with other testimonies than the dvaozjcai v. 33." The very fact that one 
speaks thus, of difficulty, contradiction, harmonizing, etc., and that just in this 
passage one speaks thus, shows that one feels, Ps. 2:7 is said more, it applies only 
to balancing with Act. 13:33; and this balancing is then usually done in such a way 
that Ps. 2:7 is maltreated over it, loses its content. But why not go the way pointed 
out by Cremer? That it is linguistically admissible to take dévactijcac in the sense of 
XXXX, awaken, as it is said in the Old Testament: to awaken a prophet, as Act. 3:2 
and 7:37 is quoted according to the LXX Deut. 18:18: zpogytnv wiv dvaotnoe 6 & 
edc¢, Matth. 22, 24 is said: dvaotijoe onépua tw ddedpy, Act. 3, 26: viv apatov 
dvaotnoac 6 éeo¢ xaida avtov, just as is also used on the one hand of the raising of 
the dead and in the passive of the resurrection of the dead, and then again thus: 
Matth. 3, 9: éyeipar téxva to Abpadu; 24, 24: éyepinaovta yép vevdoxpogyta - this no 
man denies. Delitzsch, for instance, says: "It is true that évaotijcas, Act. 13, 33, also 
according to Act. 7, 37, explain: by making JEsum appear.” Wendt (Meyer) also 
registers the explanation: "according to which dvaotiaac, as XXXX, is given prodire 
jubens, exhibens," and gives as representatives of the same: Castalio, Calvin, Beza, 
Grotius, Calov, Wolf, Bengel, Michael, Rosenmiller, Heinrici, Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
Hofmann, Overbeck, and adds, "and more." If one now has the alternative: to 
interpret a passage in which another passage is quoted, which is quoted more often, 
which is clear in itself, and in the other places where it is quoted retains the same 
original clear sense, in such a way that over it the clear original passage must be 
evacuated, or to explain it in such a way as is admittedly linguistically possible, and 
thereby the quoted passage remains in its right and original sense: then the decision 
should not be difficult for a Christian interpreter. And this Stéckhardt has proved at 
length; it is quite evident that this also fits very well into the context, dvaozijoac not 
to be understood of the raising from the dead, of which only the next with 
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The verse which is added to a 5€, and strangely enough the second time only with 
the addition: é« vexpav, but of the revival, mission of JEsu. Then, as Cremer 
expresses it, "even the appearance of a contradiction" is gone, and Ps. 2:7 remains 
in its right and retains the sense which the words give to hand, and as the Christian 
Church has ever and ever understood this passage, and primo loco founds on it the 
confessional sentence: "I believe that JEsus Christ is truly God, born of the Father 
for ever and ever." 

We remember again the sensus triplex of this passage by papist exegetes, with 
which Gerhard and Hollaz argue. They interpreted the original passage of the 
generatio aetema, as well as Hebr. 1, 5, but Hebr. 5, 5 of the institution into the 
priesthood and Act. 13, 33 of the raising from the dead. It did not remain with the 
sensus triplex. Because Ps. 2 stands near the dictum that Jehovah has set up His king, 
so, they say, "son" and "beget" can only mean, | have set thee in the kingship, 
begotten thee into royal existence; because Heb. 1:5 states that the Son of God is 
higher than the angels, the passage from the Psalm quoted should read, | have 
begotten thee into the proper position in the world; because Heb. 5:5 speaks of the 
priesthood, the same passage should read, | have begotten thee into the priesthood; 
because Act. 13:33 speaks of the resurrection of Christ, let the passage read, | have 
begotten thee into a new, eternal, God-centered life, or into glory and dominion; 
because, according to Luk 3:22, at the baptism of Christ it was said from heaven, 
"Thou art my dear Son," a Holtzman is able to remark on Act. 13,33: "While the 'today' 
Ps. 2, 7 appears in the evangelical tradition to refer to baptism (cf. Luk. 3, 22), Hebr. 
1, 5; 5, 5 establishes the world position of Jesus in general, and the ‘today’ seems to 
be understood here in pursuit of the thought Rom. 1, 4." One really has to be thankful 
that the praying congregation in Jerusalem took Act. 4, 25 f. quoted only the first two 
verses of the second Psalm and not also the seventh. Otherwise an interpreter would 
certainly have said: Here "today" seems to point to the time of persecution, and with 
"son" and "witness" it is said: | have born you into the hands of your enemies, to the 
cross and into the grave, and would thereby solemnly assure that no violence was 
done to him, but that this was his sensus nativus. We return to these many a witty man 
his sensus multiplex; and if it be asked of us, Is Ps. 2:7 taught the eternal begetting of 
the Son of God? we answer, on the ground of clear words, and with a cloud of 
witnesses, What else? E. P. 
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The biblical term "believe." 


(Conclusion.) 


Synonyms and paraphrases. As the individual connected statements of 
Scripture must receive their light and be explained by other statements, so it is the 
case with the individual terms and words. Parallel words and paraphrases also lay 
clear the separate moments of the total term motevew. As in the Old Testament by 
XXX, "to hear and receive with an obedient heart," so also in the New Testament 
believing is explained by 4-eoi-e, Joh. 8, 45-47; 10, 27; 12, 47. Thus the submission 
of one's will to the will of God revealed in the Word, as well as the acceptance of the 
same, is explained as belonging to miotevew, Rom. 10, 16. Also the active Aaupdver, 
confirmed and more exactly modified by katoAapBave and TrapaAayBavely, Joh. 1, 
12. 11.5, v. 12 is put in the sense of ztotevew, as the apposition tots zioteb- ova az. 
testifies. There is indicated, not the purely passive "receiving," but the active 
"accepting, receiving," ‘as the activity of the motevew, Joh. 5, 43. That faith also 
"receives," is thereby self-evident; for he who "accepts" anything, so ixso "receives" 
that which he takes. Faith is accordingly opyavov Anaztixov, the means or instrument 
by which the believer appropriates salvation. But hold here the distinction between 
the origin, effect, gift of faith, and between the nature of it as an activity! By this 
"accepting" is set both the affect to the gift and the will to such accepting. Where this 
is lacking, no AopBévew takes place. As faith itself is often paraphrased by exiyvaotc 
(knowledge), so also ywooxew (éx1yive@oxerv), "to know," is often used in the sense 
of moteveww. Joh. 17, 3, eternal life is ascribed to this ywooxew. Also miotebew and 
ywooxevw are often closely connected (Joh. 6, 69 et al.) to express one and the same 
term. Thus it is said that the receptive and active activity of the cognitive faculty is to 
be understood by trotevelv. Since this yivwoxelv is a cognoscere cum affectu (O John 
10:13, 14), the activities of the understanding, affect, and will are thereby 
represented as belonging to the essence of the motevew. To this also belongs the 
paraphrase "coming to the knowledge of the truth," 1 Tim. 2, 4. With "knowing" is 
probably most closely related the expression "seeing the Son," Joh. 6, 40. If we 
compare to this Joh. 3, 14. 15 and Num. 21, 9 ff, we understand that here by "seeing" 
is signified the believing, trusting looking out to the Son of God "exalted" for us; O.K. 
Ps. 121,1. Thereby knowledge, affect, will, trust and hope are indicated as belonging 
to faith. 
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As XXX in the Old, so also petavosiv in the New Testament is a 
Paraphrase for "believe." When Peter says: "Repent and be baptized", Act. 2, 38, he 
wants to say the same thing that the Lord Mark. 16, 16 says. Only in the petavoeiv 
emphasis is also laid on the change of mind (vous), as in émotpéyeo& a Chiefly the 
turning of the heart to the HER. "To turn, to change one's mind," etc., are synonyms 
of tTrotevelv. In this is described the breaking away from the principle hitherto ruling 
in the mind, the overcoming of all restraining resistance, and the trusting in the HErrn 
as the essence of faith; cf. Act. 2, 40. What is summarily expressed in petavoetv and 
émiotpéveod-a1 is specially explained in the following verbs: "come to Christ-' men," 
Joh. 6, 35-37. 44. 65; Matth. 11, 28. To this compare "to run hither, to inquire after 
the Lord, to seek Him"; further, "to seek the kingdom of God and His righteousness," 
Matth. 6, 33; oc. Rom. 3, 20. 24; "hunger and thirst after righteousness", Matth. 5, 6, 
where we can distinguish between the righteousness of faith and the righteousness 
of life (if we think that we have to understand the latter here, this "hungering" etc. is 
of course only the fruit of faith; but Joh. 6, 55; 4, 14 and especially also Is. 55, 1-3 
seem to advocate the desire for the righteousness of faith also in Matth. 5, 6). The 
overcoming of the resistance, the struggle of faith necessary because of the 
circumstances (thus per accidens) for the purpose of reaching its goal, that is, the 
trustful seizing of the Savior and salvation, is described by "wrestle, fight," Luk. 13, 
24, by "use force, rob," Matth. 11, 12; Luk. 16, 16. Without doubt Matth. 11, 12 the 
"believing" itself is represented as a "using violence": the believers seek the kingdom 
of heaven, take it by force, vigorously overcoming everything that hinders. This 
belongs to the act of faith, that the will to salvation in Christ should prevail; where the 
latter does not happen, there is no faith. Where again such who have already begun 
to believe are exhorted to such wrestling (Luk. 13, 24; ok. Mark. 5, 36: "Do not be 
afraid, only believe!" Mark. 9, 23. 24: "If you could believe!" . . . "| believe, dear Lord; 
help my unbelief!"), this is an admonition not to become weak in the faith we have 
begun, but to exercise the power of faith and to exercise it in fighting down all 
opposing enemies. This is essential activity of faith; for where the fight of faith 
ceases, the enemies win (or have won), wherewith faith itself ceases; ok. 1 Joh. 5, 
4. Faith also means to fight and struggle, as the example of Mark. 9, 23. 24 shows; 
the man wanted to believe and asked the Lord for His help in the fight with the 
unbelief that was still attached to him. A similar request was also made by the 
apostles (Luk. 17, 6) to the Lord; the Lord should help their faith. 
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strengthen them to want to overcome vengefulness, unforgiveness etc. (as the 
context shows). Also 1 Petr. 5, 8 shows faith as resistance against the temptations 
of Satan, and 1 Joh. 5, 4 it is explicitly described as overcoming the world. So faith 
per accidens also includes struggling and overcoming. Trustful surrender to the 
Saviour and submission to Him is also described as "following the good Shepherd," 
John 10:27 ff, and as a "commanding Him the soul," 1 Pet. 4:19. For the Hebrew 
XXX there seems to be no special word in the New Testament, but it is entirely 
contained,and expressed, in troteteiv; the latter unites XXXXX and XXX in itself. - 
This compilation, too (which does not claim to be complete), shows us both the pure 
concept of faith, as "making something or someone the firm hold of one's heart," as 
it also sets before us the relation, essential to the religious Tioteteiv, to the God of 
salvation revealed in His Word. 

Especially the letter to the Hebrews is instructive for the term "believe". We 
will only highlight some of its statements here. After the actual object of faith, the 
eternal Son of God and Redeemer, was described in chapter 1, chapter 2, 1-4 shows 
the gospel as the fixed word testified by God, which must be received in faith if one 
does not want to be "washed past" the harbor of salvation (v. 1). Here "believing" is 
first described as a "paying attention to what is heard" (zpoce*s1v toi¢ éKovoicio1) and 
unbelief as a "not caring, despising" (cuedrjoavtec, v. 3). The word of the promise of 
salvation (o@tnpiac) is thus first of all the firm ground and support which man makes 
his own ground and support, that is, which he believes. How this is done is shown in 
4:2 by the contrast of unbelief: "The word of [evangelical] preaching availed nothing 
to those, since it was not mixed with the hearers by faith." Accordingly, faith arises 
when the hearer receives the gospel into himself so that it "mingles" with him, that 
is, becomes, as it were, flesh and blood to him; as God's word it becomes the ruling 
principle in the mind and spirit, Jn. 5:38. This happens when man says yes and amen 
to the promise of salvation which concerns himself: applies it to himself and trusts in 
it. Hence "faith" is described as "confidence" (uTréoTaoIc), ch. 3:14; 11:1, or as "joyful 
trust" (xappyoia, 3:6; 10:35; properly "frankness," scil. against God). The word 
vadotacic, according to Cremer, denotes "confidence in which one stands firm both 
in doing and in bearing, in acting and in suffering" (I. c., P. 526); cf. also 2 Cor. 9, 4; 
11, 17. When, therefore, faith 11, 1 is described as a "confidence of that which one 
hopes for, conviction of things not seen," it appears here in the active sense, which 
is a bxdotnua, a firm foundation, viz. 
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God's word, presupposes, on which confidence is founded, on which it "takes and 
has a firm hold." Thereby also in eAeyxos is expressed the néneto& au of the motets. 
Faith as "holding fast" 
on the word, and therefore on the Lord Himself, is also in 13:9: "that the heart may 
become firm" (BeBa1oto'& a tyv kapodiay); cf. 3:14, 6; 6:11. Also. 
Act. 11,23, "stay with a firm heart in the Lord" (Ps. 78, 8), confirms the conception 
of the New Testament writers of faith as identical to the Old Testament. But faith 
must be constant; hence exhortations such as ch. 3, 6.14 and 10, 35 ff. In the latter 
passage we read, "Cast not away your joyful confidence, seeing it hath great 
recompense! For constancy is needful for you, that ye may accomplish the will of 
God [John 6:40], and bring away the promise. For it is yet for a very little [short time], 
so shall he be that is to come, and shall not be pardoned. But the righteous shall 
live in consequence of faith: but should he depart, my soul hath no pleasure in him. 
But we are not of the giving way unto condemnation, but of faith unto the obtaining 
s preservation) of the soul." In contrast to "departing," faith is here represented as 
holding on, clinging to God. So long as it endures, it is active, holding steadily to 
God. All the strength which faith has and proves, it receives by such communion 
with God; hence it is said of Moses, "Having the invisible as it were before his eyes, 
he was strong," 11, 27; cf. also Mark 9:23: Travta dévata to motebovtt, and Phil. 4, 
13: "lam able," etc.; 2 Cor. 12, 9. Thus, then, faith presents itself as a power 
communicated by the Lord to man, wrought in him by the word (4:2), expressing 
itself against the Lord Himself as an adherence to Him, and exercising this activity 
while it lasts. 

Finally, let us briefly summarize the result of this investigation in a few 
sentences: 1. Faith, XXXXX, and toteiely, in the strictly 
religious sense, means: "to confidently hold on to God with one's heart, to make him 
one's firm foothold". So faith is the hold on God, faith is the trustful holding on to 
God. (Ps. 52, 9; 62, 3. 7 ff.; 73. 78; Is. 7, 9.) 2. Faith can only take place where a 
promise of God offers such a firm hold to which he can cling. (Rom. 10, 14-17; 4, 
14.) 3. Only in the Word does God offer Himself as a hold to man, and only by seizing 
the Word and applying it to Himself (AaquBdveiv) can faith make God its firm hold 
(correlative). (Joh. 1, 18; 14, 6; 17, 20; Rom. 4. 10.) 4. Thus faith is by its very nature 
"the will to God in his promise." (Gal. 2:20, 21; 4:28; Phil. 2:12, 13; Ps. 62:3, 6, 7; - 
John 5:40.) 5. Since this will cannot be without knowledge (intellect), inclination 
(affect), and confidence in its object, these activities belong with it to the full concept 
of faith. (Isa. 43, 10; Ps. 18, 2 ff.; Rom. 10, 14 ff.; Joh. 5, 
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(Hebr. 11, 1.) 6. Since the own will is directed by the will of God and therefore 
subordinates itself to it, reverence, esteem, obedience also belongs to it. (Num. 20, 
12; Joh. 5, 44; Rom. 10, 16; - Mal. 4. 2.) The "new obedience" as fruit is to be 
distinguished from this! (7) Since there are obstacles to this act of the will, 
overcoming them (per accidens) is part of the actual faith. (Mark. 9,23.24; 1 Joh. 5,4.) 
The will to God prevails. 8. Emergence of faith is a creative act of God, which 
"changes the will", creates something "new" in man. (Phil. 2, 13; Joh. 1, 13; 2 Cor. 
5, 17; Eph. 2, 8-10; Hos. 2, 21 f.; Is. 43, 10.) 9. Preservation of faith is also God's 
work; but in this the "new will" of man is also active (use of means; prayer, etc.). (1 
Pet. 1, 5; Ps. 63, 9; 62, 6 (Heb.); Luk. 13, 24.) 10. Since the terms constituting faith 
(discerning, willing, trusting) are activities of the human mind (heart), we must 
necessarily define faith itself as an activity. (Ps. 62, 8. 9; 52, 9; 10; Joh. 1, 12.) 11. 
Concerning justifying faith, let it not be forgotten: Not for the sake of its activity, but 
solely for the sake of its object (Christ, the reconciler) faith attains righteousness, 
which is revealed and presented to it as something already finished and present in 
the gospel. (Rom. 3, 20 ff.; 1, 17.) "Non propter, sed per fidem justificamur." L. A. 
Heerboth. 


Miscellany. 


Luther and the sacrilegus. In the Schmalkaldic Articles, Luther also refers 
to the pope as the sacrilegus, the robber of the temple, who has robbed the church 
of its treasures. This is an accurate description of the mischief that the pope has 
wrought in the church and the great injustice that he has done to Christians. Yes, 
the pope is the great robber of the church. In almost every possible way he has 
robbed and plundered Christendom. It has been said, "The only business the 
Romanists really take seriously is financial. "Conscientia," Luther already judged, "is 
nothing with them, but money, honor, and violence even is." The Pope knew how to 
lure money out of the pockets of Christians and let it flow in streams to Rome as 
indulgences, mass money, jubilee money, etc. To this day the history of all Catholic 
countries confirms that the Roman shepherds know how to shear their sheep. But 
the pope has not been content with this. Nor has he left untouched the rights which 
Christians have as men and citizens. From parents he has taken away the right over 
their children in the most important matters, and given it to the priests. The secular 
sword he has 
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snatched from the authorities and strapped to his own belt. He dispensed children 
from obedience to their parents and subjects from obedience to the authorities. He 
has gagged freedom of thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of press, and thus 
deprived Christians of the rights to which they are already entitled as rational 
creatures. But the pope has done much worse with the spiritual goods and rights 
which Christ acquired and which God conferred on Christians. To Christians God 
has given the Bible, his own inspired Word, for teaching, punishment, correction, 
chastening, and consolation. But the Pope has robbed them of this sanctuary, and 
has forbidden Christians to read the Bible in their mother tongue. And in the place 
of the Bible in the church, where only God's voice should resound and be valid, he 
has put his own word and the word of his bishops and priests. This was both robbery 
and desecration of the temple at the same time. Furthermore, the pope robbed the 
Christians of the treasure above all treasures, their only consolation against sin, 
death, and damnation, the gospel of the free, pure grace of God, according to which 
man is saved without merit of works, through faith alone in Christ alone. And in the 
place of this only-salvation gospel the pope has erected works righteousness, the 
preaching of salvation through obedience to the commandments of the pope and his 
priests alone. Sacrilege: robbery of the temple and desecration of the temple! The 
pope has robbed Christians of the evangelical sermon which transfigures the 
Saviour of sinners and refreshes the weary, and has substituted for it a clutter of 
formulae and ceremonies for the idolatry of the priest. The pope has robbed 
Christians of absolution, which confers full and unconditional forgiveness solely on 
the basis of Christ's perfect merit, and has erected in its place a pseudo-absolution 
based on one's own human works, penances, and indulgences. The pope has 
robbed the Church of the sacrament of Holy Communion, the wonderful, divine seal 
of the reconciliation accomplished once for all by Christ and of justification and 
forgiveness long since effected by God, and has erected in its place the sacrifice of 
the Mass, which substitutes the priest and his work for Christ and his full redemption. 
Vain sacrilege: plundering and desecration of the Church of God! God and His Word, 
Christ and His Gospel, grace and faith, the pope has taken from the Church, and 
has placed himself in the temple of God: the pope with his decrees, the priests with 
the masses, the law with the works. - And as their spiritual gifts, goods, and 
treasures, so the pope has taken from Christians their divine dignity, rights, and 
privileges. By his own blood Christ has purchased us and made us children of God, 
free from the curse and constraint of divine law, and free also from all the ordinances 
of men. But this freedom the pope has stolen from the children of God, placing them 
once again under the curse and constraint 
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The pope has oppressed the free children of God not only with unnecessary human 
statutes, but even with all kinds of ungodly commandments of celibacy, saintly 
worship, and relics. The pope has shamefully enslaved the free children of God not 
only with unnecessary human statutes, but even with all kinds of ungodly 
commandments of celibacy, the worship of saints, the service of relics, and every 
kind of idolatry. To the Church and to every individual Christian Christ has given the 
keys, commanding the preaching of the Gospel and giving authority to forgive sin 
and not only to use the means of grace himself, but also to administer them to 
others. But the pope has snatched these keys of the kingdom of heaven out of the 
hands of Christians and hung them on his own belt, claiming that he alone 
possesses the power to bind and loose, he alone and only the priests, to whom and 
in so far as he has given them this power, and at the same time cursing every 
Christian who even grumbles and grumbles in his heart against this robbery and 
claim. God himself declares and makes Christians the chosen race, the royal 
priesthood, the holy people, who have power, right, and ability not only to preach 
the gospel themselves, but also to appoint ministers to administer the public 
preaching ministry in their name and commission. But the pope has robbed 
Christians of all these dignities and rights, and has claimed them for himself alone 
and for the bishops and priests whom he has authorized. To Christians Christ 
himself has given ability, right, and power to examine and judge all doctrine and 
teachers according to God's word, and has expressly commanded them to beware 
of false prophets. But even this prerogative the pope has robbed from Christians 
and claimed for himself alone, leaving Christians only the "honor" of hearing the 
pope and his creatures and blindly believing and obeying them. Christ has 
purchased for Christians free, open access to the throne of grace, and the blessed 
right, as children of God, to appear before God in prayer in His name alone. But the 
Pope has also deprived Christians of this privilege, and has thrust himself, together 
with his priests and innumerable saints, between Christians and their Father in 
heaven, in order to barricade their access to the throne of grace. The Church, the 
noble handmaid, the divinely ennobled, righteously adorned and richly endowed 
Bride of Christ, her heavenly Bridegroom, the Pope has torn the crown from her 
head and the ceremonial garments from her body; he has made her a slave, put her 
in chains, and left her nothing of her glory, her royal priesthood. Thus, however, the 
Pope has proved himself to be the great sacrilegus, who, like no other, has robbed 
the Church and desecrated the temple of God. - And therein now consists the great 
work of the Reformation, that God, through his servant, D. Martin Luther, cleansed 
the temple of God again, the abominations which the pope had committed in the 
same 
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raised up, swept out, and restored and restored to the church all her glorious 
treasures and jewels, all her spiritual goods and gifts, all her dignity and prestige, 
her liberties and privileges, her rights and powers. Through the ministry of Luther, 
God has restored the crown to the head of the bride of Christ, to every believing 
child of God, has placed the golden chain around her neck, has given the scepter 
into her hand, and has bound the keys of heaven to her side, and has placed her 
herself, the noble, worthy handmaid, immediately at the side of her heavenly 
bridegroom, and has placed her in the arms of His heavenly Father. The pope, as 
the great sacrilegus, has robbed and desecrated the temple of God. Luther has 
purified it from the abominations of antichristianity, and adorned it again with the 
ancient treasures and jewels which Christ purchased for His Church on earth. "Our 
churches," wrote Luther in 1538, "are now by the grace of God so enlightened and 
furnished with the pure word and right use of the sacraments, with knowledge of all 
kinds of estates and right works, that we ask for no concilio on our part, and in such 
matters know neither to hope nor to wait for anything better from the concilio." F. B. 

Polychrome Bible hoax. According to the Lutheran, the Lutheran Church Work 
and Observer writes: "Some will remember that not many years ago a number of 
particularly advanced Bible critics in this and other countries came up with the idea 
of publishing the so-called 'Polychrome Bible. The opinion of the big-sounding word 
was this: These learned people undertook to print the Bible in various colors; the 
various colors were to indicate the supposed sources from which the various 
sentences and statements of the Bible were taken. They came down hard on the 
Bible, making it look like a kind of crazy-quilt literature, part of which was taken from 
these sources, and other parts from various other sources.' Here is an example of 
how these learned men went about their lofty work. The fifth chapter of the book of 
Joshua was subjected to this operation. The first four verses, which tell of the fall of 
Jericho, were cut up into three times as many pieces, which were supposed to have 
come from six fabulous documents; these were then supposed to have been put 
together again by a great unknown man, whom they called a 'redactor,' in such a 
way that the present Hebrew text came out of it. Now there were people who thought 
that if one really wanted to be considered learned, then one had to accept this 
"polychromatic" nonsense. And so they did. But it is worth while to note what came 
of it. A large print run of this Bible, which looked like Joseph's colorful skirt, was 
printed and touted by some "learned" people as the right way to show the people 
how we got our Bible. But this was too much even for human credulity. 
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After all, too much had been expected of the human imagination, and now the 
printing of this 'polychrome bible' has ceased. There were not enough people who 
wanted to promote this 'polychromatic' nonsense. The whole ridiculous story died a 
natural death. The enterprise seems to have been consigned by its own friends to 
the abode of useless and easily forgotten things. It rests in peace without hope of a 
resurrection." It is similar with the whole of modern theology, inasmuch as it thinks 
that it can no longer accept the teachings of the Bible, or that it must interpret and 
reformulate them according to "science," according to the doctrine of evolution, 
according to modern philosophy and world-view, and inasmuch as it asserts that 
nothing can be done in modern thought with the doctrine of the three distinct 
persons in the one divine Being, of the two natures in Christ, and of reconciliation 
and substitution. What they call modern science, philosophy, world-view, etc., is 
nothing but ancient nonsense: pantheism, idealism, materialism - humbug! F. B. 

"Associate Pastorate" of Deaconesses. The committee appointed to revise 
the Methodist Episcopal Constitution reported, "The chapter on the deaconess 
cause has been entirely rewritten, and many times altered and enlarged. The 
necessity for this arose from the peculiar manner in which the deaconess cause is 
developing in the English-speaking part of our Church. There appears a general 
tendency to shift the emphasis of deaconess work, unfortunately at the expense of 
deaconess nursing, into wider and higher fields of service. All kinds and degrees of 
teaching, social work, holding of club and other meetings, evangelism, a sort of 
assistant pastorate, and the like, are coming to the fore." This distress of the 
Methodists with their deaconesses, says the "Lutheran," "will probably have its 
reason in the fact that one thinks that this, too, belongs to the emancipation of 
woman, that such words as: 'Let your wives be silent among the church’ (1 Cor. 
14:34) and: 'l do not permit a woman to teach' (1 Tim. 2, 12) are no longer 
considered God's word, but the hateful words of a woman-hating bachelor." F. B. 

The largest book in the world is, according to the "Book Printers' Week", 
the so-called "Devil's Bible" in the Royal Library in Stockholm. The book is 90 
centimeters high and 50 centimeters wide and so heavy that three men are needed 
to pick it up. It consists of 309 pages of parchment, for which 109 donkey skins were 
used. On each page are two columns of text in a small Gothic script with coloured 
initial letters. The binding is made of two massive oak boards, four centimetres thick, 
closed by metal bindings. The book contains in colorful sequence the Old and New 
Testaments, Hebrew scriptures, the works of Jfidor of Seville, the "Bohemian 
Chronicle" of Cosmos, a prayer of repentance and incantations. 
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formulas for curing diseases and finding thieves. It seems that the first part of the 
book was written in the tenth century, the second only about three hundred years 
later in a Bohemian monastery in Podlowitz. The codex was captured by a Swedish 
general in Prague in 1648. The name "Devil's Bible" is due to a legend according 
to which a Bohemian monk, who was condemned to death, wrote the entire book 
in a single night with the help of the devil. 

Concerning the origin of the Boers, the anthropologist D. Eugen Fischer of 
Freiburg: "Christoffel Coetzee de Villiers published a three-volume work in 
Kaapstadt in 1893: 'Geslachtregister der oude Kaapsche Familien'. Here, according 
to church registers, family and public records, the 'sexes' of the 'old' Cape families 
are traced, immigration, origin, marriage connections and descendants compiled. 
The church registers start in 1665; the "old" immigrants are those up to 1800. | have 
counted 1133 families. Now the origin of 957 is given. Among these, 422 families 
come from Germany (today's borders); 400 from Holland; 53 from France; 36 from 
Scandinavia; 16 from Switzerland; 10 from India and overseas (mostly Dutch India); 
7 from Russia; 5 from Belgium; 3 from Italy; 2 from Portugal; 2 from England; 1 from 
North America. So more "Boer families" come from Germany than from Holland! As 
far as the total population or blood is concerned, however, the Dutch may well 
predominate, as far as can be estimated from the size of the families. But 
nevertheless the result of the counting of the names is very surprising! It has been 
heard and repeated that the "Boers" absorbed quite a lot of French emigrant blood 
in addition to their Dutch blood; names like Olivier, Montan, de Clerque, etc. remind 
us of this; but it has never been realized that these few families disappear against 
the number of Germans: 53 French against 422 German, 22 German more than 
Dutch! Only Dutch culture, Dutch government, the superiority of the wealth of the 
immigrant Dutch against the Germans, the Dutch maritime sailing have marked out 
the totality Dutchness in which the Germanness went out. The immigration after 
1800, which is not included in the above figures, has probably affected the English 
Cape Country, but not appreciably the former Boer Free States. So what is now 
called Bur, as opposed to British, is descended from that Deutschholland mixture! 
It can only be hinted at here that the German character of the Boer people is still 
quite clearly noticeable in its nature and character. Whoever observes the folk life 
down there with a discerning eye, traces how the people live, think, celebrate and 
mourn, speak and sing, will recognize under the Dutch coating good common Low 
German cultural assets, also actually German traits." F. B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

1. Synodical Report of the Middle District, with a paper by Rev. H. M. Zorn on the subject, 
"The Main Principle of the Reformation: Scripture Alone." 13 Cts. 

2. Synodical Report of the Central Illinois District. with a paper by Pros. R. Biedermann 
on "Article V of the Augsburg Confession: on the office of preaching." 17 Cts. 

Z. "Capitalization and Punctuation." By C. Abbetmeyer. 17 cts. 

"Figures of Speech." An Adaptation of Crull's "Figures and Tropes." By C. 

Abbetmeyer. 17 ctsF .B. 


Our Inheritance. A commemorative pamphlet on the four hundredth anniversary of 
the Reformation, October 31, 1917. second edition. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.10. 

We are pleased that this book has been so well received that a second edition has already 
become necessary. Hopefully this will be an incentive for many not only to purchase this Jubilee 
gift for themselves, but also to ensure that it reaches all our Christian homes before 31 October. 
The reading of this book will also help to raise and increase in the right way the willingness and 
joyfulness to make the great thank-offering expected this year from our Synod. New in this 
second edition is the article by Fr. Friedrich: "Luther as a Man of Prayer." F. B. 


The Law. What does the New Testament say about the "law"? By Carl Manthey- 
Zorn. With an index of sayings by 
P. M. Ilse. Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. $1.00. 

This paper, which we commend to the careful reading and consideration of the readers of 
"Doctrine and Defense," has set itself the task of answering, by the hand of all the passages in 
the New Testament which deal with the Law, the question, "What does the New Testament say 
of the Law?" Among the contentions combated here are the following: That the moral law, in all 
its individual precepts, is an imprint of the divine attributes. The law makes man receptive to the 
gospel and prepares him directly for faith. The divine forgiveness of sins is conditioned by man's 
faith. Justifying faith is a fulfillment of the law. The gospel is a new law given by Christ. - To the 
question what is to be understood by "the law of Christ," the author gives the answer: "The law 
of Christ' is the sanctification required by the Mosaic law of the children of Israel and of all men, 
but written in the hearts of born-again Christians by Christ's Spirit, namely, love to God and love 
to neighbor, with all the evidences of this quite uniform double love, which the law, the one 
ancient law, but indwelling Christians by Christ's Spirit, shows Christians to be the will of God." 
The effect of the law is thus described, "In the unconverted man, the holy and good and right 
law of God worketh out of guilt of sin with, and by knowledge of, excitement of all manner of lust 
and revival of sin." "In the converted, born-again Christian, the holy and good and right law of 
God, by virtue of the indwelling Spirit of God through the gospel, works with and through 
knowledge of sin lamentation, groaning, heartfelt affliction, warfare Against indwelling sin in the 
glad confidence in God through JEsum Christum wrought by the gospel." 

F.B. 
Singer's Messenger. Jubilee Booklet, No. 1. 1917. The Success Printing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 15 Cts. 

The main content of this booklet, which we warmly recommend to our readers, consists of 
poems, songs, articles and pictures celebrating the grace that has come to us through Luther's 
Reformation. F. B. 
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AT EVENTIDE. (Qur Slbenbgeit.) A Sacred Cantata for Mixed Chorus and Four Soloists, with 
Organ or Piano Accompaniment. Words by F. W. Herzberg er. Music by B. 
Schumacher. 

Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Vocal score, $1.00, net. English text, 
10 cts. German text, 10 cts. 

This cantata is, according to both text and music, an excellent contribution to the 
glorification of the blessing that God has shown us in the Reformation through his servant D. 
Martin Luther. By performing this work of art, capable choirs who do not shy away from thorough 
work will contribute in no small measure to making the year of jubilee, which God is allowing us 
to experience in the midst of these dark times, an unforgettable one for their congregations. 

F. B. 


Word STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Marvin R. Vincent. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Four volumes (846, 612, 607, and 624 pages 5*X8‘), bound in 
cloth with gilt titles. Price: $10.00. 

When Vincent wrote the preface to the first volume of this work, he dated it "Covenant 
Parsonage, New York, October 30, 1886"; on the title page, his later position as "Baldwin 
Professor of Sacred Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York" is always 
mentioned, which professorship he held until his death some years ago. It is not, therefore, a 
new work which is herewith brought to view, but the first volume bears the date 1887, the second 
1889, the third 1890, the fourth 1900. The first volume received a second, improved edition in 
1888, the whole work a reprint in 1914. It deserves, however, a review, since it has found a 
fairly wide circulation in our country, is still much used, and is really also a diligent and quite 
useful work in the study of the New Testament. It immediately reminds the user of Bengel's 
famous Gnomon Novi Testamenti. This is not accidental, but has its good reason. For 
Vincent, having translated this excellent work into English twenty-five years earlier, gratefully 
acknowledges what he owes to the study of it, and remarks: "The indebtedness of all workers 
in this field to John Albert Bengel it is not easy to overstate. His well-known Gnomon, 
which still maintains a high and honorable rank among commentaries after the lapse 
of nearly a century and a half, was the pioneer in this method of treating Scripture." He 
hits the point when he says of Bengel, "His work retains its value for the preacher. He must 
always stand preeminent for his keen and deep spiritual insight, and for that 
marvelously terse and pithy diction with which, as with a master-key, he so often 
throws open by a single turn the secret chambers of a word." (I, 12.) But this is not in the 
least to say that Vincent's work is merely an adaptation and imitation of Bengel's. A glance at 
the literature listed shows how he consulted all the relevant works and worked with diligence 
and skill and independent judgment. It must be said, however, that Vincent is often far removed 
from Bengel's austerity and orthodoxy, and has given ear not only to modern lower but also to 
higher criticism. But the method is Bengel's method; these are real "Word Studies," and that 
is the greatest merit of the work, that it takes and considers one word at a time, and compels 
the reader to pay attention to the words. This is the main thing in the study of the Bible, that one 
asks: What do the words say? and the glossatory method of exegesis - Vincent's work is a 
regular glossa - proves itself also here, as true as it is that the determination of the train of 
thought comes too short, the smoothness and beauty of the presentation suffers, and the work 
has a more erratic, fragmented character. Of the aim and readership of his work Vincent says: 
"Taking a position midway between the exegetical commentary and the lexicon and 
grammar, it aims to put the reader of the English Bible nearer to the standpoint of the 
Greek scholar, by opening to him the native force of the separate words of the New 
Testament in their lexical sense, their etymology, their history, their inflection, and the 
peculiarities of their usage by different evangelists and apostles." (I, 5.) The work 
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can therefore also be used by those who do not know Greek and are only able to read the 
English Bible. Yes, Vincent remarks: "I had these so prominently in view at the beginning that 
I seriously contemplated the entire omission of Greek words. On further thought, however, 
I decided that my plan might, without detriment to the original purpose, be stretched so as 
to include beginners in the study of the Greek Testament, and certain college-bred readers 
who have saved a little Greek out of the wreck of their classical studies." (I, 11.) This also 
indicates the limitations of the work. It does not and cannot offer in-depth linguistic discussions. 
But on the other hand, so much is offered within these limits that even he who reads the Greek 
text with ease will get his money's worth and find much that he did not expect or seek. - The 
work is divided and arranged in such a way that the first volume deals with the Synoptic Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of Peter, James and Jude, the second with all the 
Johannine writings, the third with the Epistles of Paul to the Romans, Corinthians and the 
Epistles of the Captivity, the fourth with the Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, the 
Pastoral Bibles and the Epistle to the Hebrews. Each biblical book is preceded by a short 
introduction, containing the usual introductory questions, but also some valuable linguistic 
observations. At the end of each book is a list of the Greek words used by the writer in question 
alone; and at the end of each volume an index of all the English and Greek words discussed - 
an estimable addition. We cannot here enter into the individual interpretation. It often challenges 
our approval, but very often also our contradiction. But where can one find a more recent work 
of interpretation which can always be followed? The reader and user must always maintain an 
independent judgment. The same is true of some of what is said in the introduction to the 
individual books. But we believe that this work, too, when properly used, is conducive to the 
study and understanding of Scripture, especially now that the German book market has been 
almost completely closed off for a year because of the World War. Ler. 


Augustana BOOK CONCERN, ROCK ISLAND, ILL,. sent to us: 

"The Association of the English Churches of the Augustana Synod in its Ninth Annual 
Convention held in Omaha, Nebr., 1916." - From this report it is evident how in the Augustana 
Synod, too, the Verenglischung is making rapid progress. God grant that wherever this change 
takes place, not too much - for it will not be without loss - of the precious treasures of 
Lutheranism may be lost, and that at least the gospel may be saved into the new English form, 
pure and unspoiled! F. B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


1. America. 


Church Statistics 1916. The yearbook of the Federal Council of Churches, 
which has as its author the noted statistician, Dr. H. K. Carroll, brings a detailed 
report of the numerical strength of the various church denominations of the United 
States. These in 1916 had a total membership of more than 40,000,000 souls. The 
increase in members and communicants was 747,000, or 204,000 more than in 
1915. In 1890 the total membership of the churches of this country was 20,618,000. 
In the succeeding 26 years, therefore, they have increased by 19,399,000, or 94 
per cent, while during the same period the population of the United States has 
increased by only 39,000,000, or 61 per cent. Accordingly 
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the churches had a much greater growth than the population. Nor have the churches 
in the United States suffered financially as a result of the European war or the high 
price of food. While many millions of dollars have been sent to the war needy, church 
activity in all fields has continued uninterrupted and increased. Of the increase in 
membership during the past year, 216,000 falls to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
about 500,000 to the Protestant denominations. Among the latter, the Methodists 
stand first with 136,000. They are followed by the Baptists, with 132,000, and the 
Presbyterians and Reformed, with 79,000. The Episcopal Church has increased by 
27,000, and the various Lutheran branches report an increase of 20,000. The 
increase in churches during the last year was only 117; in 1915 a decrease had been 
reported. Dr. Carroll says that this small increase is due to very considerable 
decreases which certain church denominations report in their statistics. As a result of 
an erroneous report the previous year, the Disciples of Christ reported 769 fewer 
churches. Other denominations give decreases as follows: Episcopal Methodist 
Church: 68, Northern Baptist Church: 33, Northern Presbyterians: 97, Episcopal 
Church: 7. The following denominations, however, had an increase in the number of 
their churches: Roman Catholic Church: 199, United Brethren: 70, Lutheran Synods: 
105, etc. A principal explanation of so small an increase in churches is probably to 
be found in the circumstance that in the country many weak congregations are given 
out or united with others. The increase in preachers is 2643, nearly twice as much as 
in 1915. The Roman Catholic Church reports an increase of 478, the Baptist Church 
365, and the Lutheran 159. While Dr. Carroll formerly reported in his statistics only 
the strength of the churches in the Adjusted States, this time he also gives a 
compilation of the strength of the larger Protestant church communities in all parts of 
the world. According to it, the Anglican Church has 26,758,000 communicants. The 
total membership of other churches is given as follows: Baptists, 21,000,000; 
Congregationalists, 4,355,000; Lutherans, 70,500,000; Methodists, 32,418,000; 
Presbyterians and Reformed, 30,800,000. Dr. Carroll, however, thinks that the 
strength of Protestantism is usually much underestimated. He thinks the same may 
claim nearly 200,000,000 members and adherents. The Sunday-school statistics for 
the United States show the largest increase in Sunday-schoolers yet recorded. In the 
last ten years there has been a net gain of 6,300,000 to report, and nearly 16,000 
new Sunday-schools. - Such are the particulars of Dr. Carroll's report as now 
circulated in the religious papers. To great accuracy these figures may lay no claim. 
The Roman statistics are under seal in the bureaus of the American bishops. Even 
the Catholic Year Book does not give figures for the individual parishes. One must take 
the totals of each diocese on good faith. The increase in the number of members for 
Lutherans is given at a ridiculously low figure. In 1910 the increase for the Lutherans 
was over 70,000. We also do not understand how Carroll can take the numbers of 
the Missouri Synod, which after all do not exceed in statistics, out of account. 
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may be seen, could procure for themselves. On the other hand, the number of 
Lutherans in the world - 70,500,000 - errs in the opposite direction. Apparently 
Carroll reckons all the Protestants of Germany as Lutherans. Only in this way can 
the number given by him be arrived at. But this includes not only the Reformed of 
Germany, but also the very numerous members of the (half-Methodist) 
"communities" and also the two million Socialist vote-senders who have turned away 
from the Church altogether, and who are still on the parochial lists. In South America, 
according to Carroll's calculation, there should be about 700,000 Lutherans. Where 
might they be? G. 

University Pastors. About sixty state institutions-universities, mining schools, 
polytechnic institutes, etc.-now employ University Pastors from the various 
denominations. The Northern Presbyterians receive 24 University Pastors, who 
devote their entire time to the work of ministering to the studious Presbyterian: youth. 
The minimum salary is $1800 annually. Their primary work is teaching groups of the 
student body. In addition, 59 pastors devote a portion of their time to this work. A 
separate board presides over the work. The annual budget is $80,000. The Northern 
Methodists have 46 university pastors, not all of whom, however, are exclusively 
engaged in this work; other Methodists have 23 men of this worth. The 
Congregationalists receive 6 university pastors, the Baptists 21, the Christian Church 
(Campbellites) 12, the Lutherans 2 (Universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin), but 
not exclusively ministering to students. G. 

War-mongering of the Reformed here. In the First Presbyterian Church in 
Cincinnati last year, a Dr. Robertson preached a sermon in which he impressed 
upon the congregation the duty of America to participate in the destruction of 
Germany as a commandment of human love. He said, "God's call to this country came 
when Belgium was trampled on by the beast who trampled on truth and honor. To war is 
bad, but not to war is worse when God calls for, the righting of a wrong. God is calling on 
America now to right the wrong which has been done in Europe, and she must step into the 
trenches and do her duty, like the God-fearing nation she is known to be." At Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church in the city of New York, Rev. Charles A. Eaton closed a 
memorial sermon on the "Lusitania" case with these words, "If it took ten million men, 
if our cities were laid in the dust, and we were set back a hundred years, we ought to have 
stood up and said to the world: 'This is the last time that one hundred women and babies 
shall be murdered on the high seas.’ If we had done this, we would have been Americans - 
Americans with honor." That prominent clergymen also signed the note to the Allies 
expressing hope for the eventual defeat of Germany and Austria is well known. 
Among the prominent clergymen whose names appear below this document are 
Bishop Daniel S. Tuttle, Bishop Charles E. Cheney, Cyrus Townsend Brady, and 
Lyman Abbott. The document openly declares that the neutral position of the United 
States is reprehensible from a moral standpoint. Lyman Abbott has been raging 
against the European Central Powers in his Outlook since the beginning of the war. 
The peoples of Central Europe, he says. 
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but the rulers and the "militaristic class" must be destroyed, because otherwise the 
moral development of the human race would be halted. "The English and 
Canadians are fighting for the same ideals as Washington and the colonies once 
did. Then it was George III, now it is the Emperor." The vile caricatures of Raemaker 
are reproduced in the Outlook, the English agent Edith Cavell is praised as a 
"martyred British nurse," and on the anniversary of the "Lusitania" case the picture of 
an American family that went down with the "Lusitania" is reprinted with the caption 
"Lest We Forget." Like the Independent, the Outlook calls for the destruction of 
Germany as a religious act. The most intemperate are probably the Episcopalian 
papers. In the Churchman the other day it was stated: "Unless Germany is completely 
prostrated, who will ever dare to invest money in business in Central Europe? ... Why did 
England go to war? Because honor required her to do so. She could not desert Belgium and 
France, and money is not the first object of a nation's existence. And here is, I think, the 
great mistake that some are making in America. They are apt to reckon everything in terms 
of money, even such things as national greatness and spiritual purity. The horrors of war are 
a stern school, but they are a school where men learn noble things, and Belgium, France, 
England, and Russia have been crucified upon the cross of duty, and their resurrection is 
assured." Another article approves the sentence from the London Spectator: "The 
Germans have issued a Book of Hell, of which there must be no second edition." Cavell, 
who was in the service of England, and who was at the centre of a conspiracy 
extending over the whole of Belgium, is adulated as a saint. An essay on "The 
Mystery of Evil" trades on personifications of evil in human history: "Christ 
encountered it when He faced the tempters, when Judas betrayed Him for thirty pieces of 
silver, when the mob crucified Him instead of Barabbas. Nurse Cavell encountered it in the 
men who slew her." And in a poem we read, "Stephen's young body, battered stone by 
stone, Edith Cavell in her most holy grave, For His white host of martyrs witness bear." Not 
only the mendacious and partly bought daily press, but also the impartial religious 
press of our country must be held responsible for the mobilization of American 
popular sentiment against Germany. 

G. 

The anti-Roman propaganda in this country still shows the defects which 
have afflicted it since the more recent reestablishment of this movement. In the first 
place, it is again now evident that the influence of Reformed ecclesiasticism prevails 
in this movement. At the meeting of the patriotic societies at Dayton, O., a United 
Brethren minister was called upon to offer the opening prayer. The later meetings 
were opened with prayer by other clergymen. The Sunday before the 4th of July 
was set aside by resolution as Patriotic Sunday. Resolutions were passed against 
the drink trade. Above all, however, a hostile attitude against all parochial schools 
also came out at this meeting. "The time will come," said one of the speakers, "when 
the children of this country will be compelled to be educated in the public schools." Chiefly 
the Guardians of Liberty and the Knights of Luther were on this to- 
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meeting. Early this year a state convention of the Guardians of Liberty was held at 
Cleveland, O. Here, too, on several occasions, a sentiment came forth which does 
not bode well for our parochial school system. It was well conceded that the Lutheran 
parochial schools were not to be placed in line with the Roman, but one of the 
principal speakers said, "As we believe in one flag, so we believe in one school." The 
meeting was held in a Baptist church, singing from the Baptist hymnal, and the 
program included an "invocation" by a Congregationalist preacher. 
G. 

Decline in the birth rate. According to recent research, the decline in the birth 
rate in the United States began as early as 1810 and increased as more and more 
citizens switched from farming to factory work. The settlers of Louisiana, who 
devoted themselves solely to agriculture, had the highest number of births, while the 
factory towns in Massachusetts had the lowest. Deeply to be regretted is the fact 
that the married immigrants are rapidly learning from their American neighbors in 
this respect also. Of greatest concern, however, is the observation that racial suicide 
is rampant among the rural population. The number of children is steadily declining 
in arable states, and especially in states where women have the right to vote, such 
as Kansas. Birth control is already practiced on such a large scale that one is 
astonished at the crowds of rejected women, such as the Sangfter, when they hold 
their lectures. Fortunately, the Sippschaft was deprived of the right of soeech when 
it entered St. Louis, and the purpose of the announced lecture was communicated 
to the owner of the rented premises. Nor do they deal too lightly with this rabble in 
the East of our country. Some perverted aristocratic women who dared to support a 
bill aimed at birth control in Albany, N. Y., had bitter truths told them by the members 
of the legislative committee. G. 

Even more dangerous than the shameless Birth Control movement, however, 
is the slogan preached in so many American papers for years: "Fewer children and 
better ones." The Congregationalist Advance, in a recent editorial, pointed out the fraud 
underlying this hypocritical phrase of the eugenicists. "The families where there are fewer 
children have on them the burden of proof. Are there better children in those homes where there 
are fewer? The contrary is the experience of many homes. The one child is a petted and spoiled 
child. The men and women who make their mark in the world have largely come out of large 
families. The reasons are partly apparent. The child who has grown up in a large family has 
already met a considerable number of life's social problems and adjusted himself to them. In the 
large family there must be give and take. There must be adjustment and division and 
compromise. There must be the constant measuring of one's own desire against another's right. 
A child so reared has met the world, and settled some of its essential problems before he leaves 
the home." So not only is it immoral, ungodly, to limit the number of children according 
to the principle, "Fewer children, but better," but it is also untenable before reason. 
How unreasonable to plead for families with few children, 
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Is also clear from a statement of the Brooklyn Standard Union from the 
year 1908, which recently came back into our hands. At that time it was argued that 
the time of protracted wars was now behind us, that defence of the fatherland was 
not a problem of our time, and that therefore the number of children should be 
confidently limited! We let the words follow: "It is now recognized in this day of universal 
education that it is better to raise three children, so their minds shall be reasonably equipped 
for the battle of life, and their bodies strong, so as to withstand the hardships of adversity, than 
to bring five children to the age of maturity in a condition which foretells their filling the ranks of 
the lower strata of society. With frequent and protracted wars a thing of the past, with the 
questions of national defense less pressing than ever before, with the conquering of plagues, 
which in other centuries claimed their thousands yearly, the common welfare does not demand 
families with eight or ten children, particularly if the parents are poor." This is not how one 
would write today. The first sentence, too, with its reference to the descent of 
children, when their number in the family exceeds five, into the lower classes of the 
population, is sheer nonsense and contradicts daily experience. Natural reason, too, 
produces only falsehood when man has killed his conscience on one point. 
G. 
Concerning the divorce evil, Bishop Moreland (M. E.) of Sacraments, Cal., 
in a recent Lenten sermon, said something like this: "The census reports of the 
United States prove in what a frightful manner the practice of the nation has 
departed from the divine standard. The far West is at the head of the heap in regard 
to divorces. First comes Washington, then Montana, this state is followed by 
California, and fourth, Colorado. These states show a two times higher percentage 
in divorces than the average of the same in all other parts of the country. The 
average for the nation is one divorce for every twelve marriages; in the far West it 
is one divorce for every five marriages. The census shows that in 1864, when the 
population of the United States was 30,000,000, there were 8551 divorces. In 1914, 
with a population of 90,000,000, the number of divorces was 110,759. The 
population increased threefold during these years, while the number of divorces 
increased twelvefold. In half a century our neighbour Canada allowed only 600 
divorces, while in the same period in our country there were 2,063,812. Over 20,000 
Canadians crossed our borders to divorce in this country. Our bad example makes 
it difficult for a neighboring Christian country to maintain a pure family life. Forty per 
cent of the children in reform asylums and orphanages on the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean are the offspring of divorced parents. The remedies which are to be 
recommended against this evil are a uniform divorce law established by Congress, 
ten days' notice in applying for a marriage license, and, most important of all, the 
arousing of public opinion." Bishop Moreland is probably right when he sees in the 
lack of uniform legislation a moment that encourages the divorce evil. But he 
overlooks the fact that every attempt to control moral abuses by legislative 
measures must fail. 
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The people cannot be made pious by laws. In the increasing forgetfulness of God 
lies the real cause of our terrible divorce rate. Finally, the dismal state of Christian 
youth education in our country is the cause of the general lack of discipline, in which 
the frivolous separation of spouses is only a moment. 
G. 
Il. Abroad. 

Spiritism. How fatal participation in Spiritist meetings may be, may be seen 
from a communication received from Budapest. An advocate, aged thirty-eight, who 
enjoyed an extensive practice and great popularity, has died under the strangest 
circumstances. According to his physician, about six years ago he had shown the 
first signs of nervous weakness, which gradually became worse, and were 
accompanied by fits of religious insanity. As a result, he withdrew from public 
activity, but refused to see any physician. Only a short time before his death, at the 
insistence of his family, did he consult a physician, who diagnosed nervous 
exhaustion from an undetermined cause: The same cause was supposed for the 
death which occurred a few days afterwards. Certain rumors led to police inquiries, 
which first ascertained that a gang of criminals, of whom a fencing-master was the 
head, had been in the closest connection with the deceased. It was further 
established that spiritualistic meetings had been held in the fencing master's 
apartment, at which the advocate had never been absent. He had made the 
acquaintance of the fencing master just about the time when nervous symptoms 
began to appear in him. It was also brought out that the victim had become the 
actual slave of an "angel" who appeared at every sitting, and was produced by 
ventriloguism. This evil angel had ordered the advocate to appear daily at the 
"séances," also to bring money dutifully, incidentally to beware of doctors. All the 
efforts of the man's family to keep him away from these visits were in vain. A judicial 
investigation was initiated against the fencing master and his companions; the 
medical faculty of the University of Pest also decided to petition the parliament for 
aban on such spiritualist gatherings. In the course of these court proceedings it has 
become evident that in the Hungarian capital Spiritism has developed into a formal 
cult, and it is a fact that at present there are no less than 30,000 Spiritists in 
Budapest, who form an organized community and hold their specific meetings on 
certain days of the week. The Budapest Spiritist community is a very distinguished 
and respected association, to which a large number of aristocrats, especially female 
members of high society, belong, convinced followers of Spiritism, who do not 
shrink from any sacrifice when it comes to developing propaganda for Spiritist 
purposes. The movement was initiated in Budapest in the nineties of the last 
century, and as the aristocratic circles had taken possession of it, it was not long 
before the action found its way into the best bourgeois circles also. One of its most 
zealous and enthusiastic advocates was Dr. Adolf Griinhut, a physician who has 
since passed away, and who was a family doctor in 
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Griinhut, who organized the movement with numerous high families, left a part of 
his considerable fortune to the Spiritist Society after his death. Griinhut also 
published a Spiritist magazine at that time under the title "Himmelslicht" ("Light of 
Heaven"), which appeared for many years in German, but is now published in 
Hungarian. In Grinhut's apartment, Spiritist meetings took place every week, which 
usually lasted until the early hours of the morning, and were attended by an 
audience consisting almost exclusively of ladies from the highest aristocratic circles. 
The real warm-bed of Spiritism in Hungary may be said to be the rich baronial family 
of Vay, which annually sacrificed many thousands for Spiritist purposes. Among the 
constant visitors to the séances were the countesses Karatsonyi, Szapary, 
Esterhazy, the comtesse Wurmbrand, and many other bearers of old noble names. 
G. 

How far the aberration of some pastors goes in their war speeches, we 
read in the "Old Faith", is shown by the following communication from a large Saxon 
daily newspaper. According to it, the pastor, in his speech commemorating the two- 
year anniversary of the beginning of the war, pointed out "how the German people, 
in its warriors as in its women, is a nation sanctified by its virtues. By its glorious 
strength it had banished the terrors of the enemies all around, alone in a world full 
of devils. The German Michel has thus become a Michael; the German name is no 
longer smoke and mirrors, but has become a deed. The highest, holiest thing on 
earth was to be a German, and the holiest task of us all was to persevere in this 
most terrible of all wars. With three loud 'yeses' the assembly then gave the speaker 
the vow of loyalty to Kaiser and Reich, to Germanism and the fear of God, which 
was followed by the common chant 'Germany, Germany above all’." The "Allg. Ev.- 
Luth. Kirchenzeitung" remarks on this with full justice: "One will read this report, 
which has not been corrected to this day, only with horror. Is it to be accomplished 
in this way that God will turn to our people in grace and make peace for them?" 
(WbI.) 

A new Maid of Orleans is now said to have been purchased in France. For 
the time being, one is still somewhat in the dark. The Pope has instructed the 
Archbishop of Paris to have the matter investigated by competent ecclesiastics. But 
one hopes. We're already half believers. Mlle. Clotilde Perchaud is the name of the 
new rwoelw. She is twenty years old. Hitherto she has lived with her parents at Puy- 
Saint-Bonna, a village eight miles from Cholet. She has enjoyed no schooling since 
she was fourteen. About four years ago she erected a rough stone altar in her 
father's field. The neighborhood took notice. On the altar was a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin. After the war broke out, mothers and wives of soldiers in the field came and 
placed photographs of their loved ones in front of the statue of the Virgin. As a result 
of the information given by the girl, missing soldiers were found, for example in a 
field hospital or in a German prison camp. On March 7 of that year, Clotilde reported 
to her parents that a spirit had appeared to her and given her orders to clear 
France's soil of invaders. She was brought before the Bishop of Poitiers. He dressed 
for the meeting in priestly garb. 
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Black, while a priest standing beside him wore the red bishop's cloak. Without 
hesitation Clotilde strode up to the bishop and kissed his hand. (It is remembered 
that Joan of Arc recognizes the king in disguise, thus proving her divine mission). 
Accompanied by a priest, she then travels to Paris. On the summit of Montmartre, 
the highest point of the city of Paris, she takes a vow to free France from the enemy. 
She now resides in a convent on the Avenue Victor Hugo. The priests and nuns by 
whom she is watched report every day to the Cardinal-Archbishop Amette. She has 
written a book, partly illegible, partly so unorthographic that one can only guess at 
the meaning. Latin, Greek, and Hebrew are said to be in it, and the principal 
doctrines of Catholic dogmatics are read out of the curly characters, partly illustrated 
in futuristic style. The Cardinal is said to have already sent to the Holy Father a 
favorable preliminary report on the authenticity of the visions and supernatural 
powers of Mlle. Perchaud. So it is cabled from Paris to the New York World on March 
14. G. 

France, the land of racial suicide, will apparently emerge from the world war 
as a second-rate nation. Insightful statesmen have seen the collapse coming. The 
economist Leroy wrote five years ago that France must lose political importance if 
the birth rate does not rise again. After six generations the Gallic tribe would be 
extinct altogether, and its place would then be taken in France by the fertile 
Belgians, Flemings, Germans, Spaniards, and Poles. Desperate attempts are now 
being made to stem the tide of disaster. Etienne Lamy has made a gift of 500,000 
francs to the French Academy with the provision that the proceeds of the bequest 
shall be paid to the most child-rich families of the French peasantry. Just before the 
outbreak of the war the death rate and the birth rate in France were about equal. 
What is to become of it now that the best team has already become victims of the 
war? In the first year of the war the number of deaths in the civilian population 
exceeded the number of births by 53,327. In the second year of the war the failure 
had swelled to 261,865. This, then, does not include the deaths in the army! There 
is no doubt that the war, with its terrible murders - ten million are said to have already 
fallen in all armies - is also a special judgment of God on the nations that have raged 
against life in the womb. G. 

Eklezia Esperantista Ligo. This is the abbreviated title of an association of 
Anglicans in the British Empire and the United States which has existed since 
February 17, 1914, and has made quite a bit of progress in spite of the war. Official 
title: "The Esperantist League of the Church of England and Wales, and of All Churches and 
Missions in Communion with Her." Objectives: "1. the use of Esperanto in the general 
work of the Church, and particularly in the mission-field. 2. the propagation of Esperanto 
among the educated classes. 3. Intercourse with foreign Churches and promotion of peace 
and good will among men by means of Esperanto." The last-mentioned goal seems to 
have been suspended during the war, for no rally to this effect is known. 
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have been. On the other hand, the Common Prayer-book has been translated and the 
guarantee fund for the printing is being eagerly collected, at least $500, of which half 
has been collected. As soon as the money is all subscribed, the translation will 
appear as "Libro de Komuna Pregho." H. 
Complaining about the low state of Australian Methodism, a contributor to 
The Spectator, the Methodist church paper published in Melbourne. 
The letter, according to the translation in the "Kirchenbote," reads as follows: "It is a 
sad thing that the Methodist Church is not now holding fast to the faith at its 
centennial celebration. It has departed from it, and the great majority of its members 
are sadly ignorant of it. Prof. Jackson in England teaches that our Saviour deceived 
future generations by pretending to cast out devils, when“he only cured falling 
sickness - for bodily possession is considered superstition in the modern view. And 
worse still - it is alleged that the Lord was involved in this general error of his day, 
not only in appearance as one who could graciously accommodate himself to our 
ignorance, but in fact and truth, because it pleased him to become in this, as in other 
things, like his brethren. We ask at once, Could anything more startling be said of 
Him who was undefiled and set apart from sinners? But still more must be said. The 
same false teaching is now being officially taught to our Sunday school children. See 
the August number of the Methodist Sunday-school Teacher. And it is done in the worst 
way, for the pernicious error is first presented as an opinion, and then glorified as 
the utterance of learned men. Biblical truth, however, is treated with contempt, as if 
it were a mere Jewish opinion, to which our fathers, as is quite unjustly said in a 
disgraceful manner, would have subscribed. And at last-and here our eyes should 
flow with tears day and night, for we have much more cause for incessant weeping 
than even Jeremiah-at last the assertion is made that our Saviour himself was 
involved in the common superstitions of his day, and in this he placed himself on a 
par with his brethren. All this, Mr. Editor, is officially printed, and is officially 
recommended to be taught to our children; and how it is that our Conference, which 
permits these monstrosities, is still allowed to continue, is beyond me. And this is 
not even a single instance, but in the same number of the same paper is a direct 
denial of the Biblical statement that Zerah the Moor (cf. 2 Chron. 14:9) went Against 
Judah 'with a thousand times a thousand’ men. To this it is remarked: "We can hardly 
think that it was really an army of a million". In another number the sublime historical 
narrative, according to which it is revealed that by faith Abel made a greater sacrifice 
to God than Cain, is changed into a childish narrative, according to which the two 
brothers attempted to make a bargain with God, by which they would secure a 
greater income for a small offering which they laid on the altar. Coming to the story 
of Noah, we are told that Noah shut himself into the ark, instead of - which is yet 
essentially different - that the Lord shut behind him. It is denied that the flood 
extended further than the valley. 
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between the Euphrates and Tigris rivers. It is denied that the two cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were destroyed by fire. It is denied that the Israelites were 
miraculously fed with the bread of heaven in the wilderness. Yes, everything divine 
is attacked with hostility. For instance, when Joshua was contending with the 
Amalekites, and Moses was standing on the mountain, the latter is described as 
saying, ‘Thereupon he only held up his hand, and stood quite still: No one would 
have thought that he was helping, yet so it was.' But the essential part of the inspired 
account, which connects him with the power and glory of God: 'I will stand on the 
top of the hill, and have the rod of God in my hand,' is entirely omitted. Thus the 
poor children are deprived of their inheritance, and the word of God is as 
successfully taken from them as if it were chained out of their reach. And this is 
inexpressibly sad. Their afflicted" (follows signature of name). Accordingly, what 
Munhall laments in Methodism Adrift about the Methodist Church in the United 
States, namely, that it is eaten to the core by naturalistic theology, is also true of 
the Australian branch of that fellowship. The progress of this process of 
decomposition is plain to see, especially in the American Sunday School literature. 
G. 

From the land of women's suffrage. Pleasant conditions must prevail in 
Finland. A teacher describes the present situation in Finland as follows: "The 
introduction of the right to vote for women has brought about a complete change in 
public and family life. Everything here revolves around politics. The people's 
assemblies are attended in large numbers; the majority of the visitors are women 
and girls, who eagerly participate in speaking and deciding. Even the schools are 
politicized. Daily | must hear from children and adults: "Don't force it!" The ladies of 
the Finnish Parliament are a group composed of all classes, including servants. 
They are to be found in all the meetings and speak there. In the twinkling of an eye 
the most difficult political, economic, and educational questions are solved. In the 
past one was only allowed to tap the children with kid gloves, now one is not even 
allowed to look at them askance. Chores are frowned upon. We're not supposed to 
cram anything into the kids either, but to dribble it in playfully with the utmost 
kindness. Everything is turned upside down here. The maids shirk more than their 
mistresses, and abandon everything when meetings are held. In Germany, 
according to newspaper reports, the public meetings are not well attended. Here 
one cannot complain of lack of attendance. Under these circumstances, of course, 
family life suffers; marriages, births, and social gatherings in families diminish. 
Cooking, tailoring, domestic chores, and the like are almost frowned upon. 
Everything revolves around politics, women's rights, the creation of new jobs for 
women and girls. Work in the home has sunk to insignificance. What every woman 
would like most is to hold a post in a bureau, like the man, to work only six hours, 
to take an active part in public life, to belong to Parliament and the City Council, to 
have a Say in all matters and to give lectures. He who was here twenty years ago 
and now returns does not know Finland again. (Kreuzztg.) 
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On the proper divorce of law and gospel in the doctrine of election by 
grace. 


From the distinction between spiritual milk and strong meat, which the apostle 
makes in the Epistle to the Hebrews, occasion has sometimes been taken to classify 
the Christian doctrines as "milk" and "strong meat. And because those who are still 
"inexperienced in the word of righteousness" are not to be offered strong meat, but 
only milk, a distinction has been made among the doctrines of Scripture between 
those which may be taught to Christians at once, and those about which instruction 
is to follow only later. This overlooks the fact that every article of the Christian faith is 
presented in Scripture as milk and also as strong meat. The doctrine of election by 
grace is decidedly placed under the rubric of "strong meat," to be reserved for mature 
Christians. It is overlooked that the holy apostles also address young congregations 
as "elect," "called according to purpose," reminding believers of their election and 
comforting them with their election in times of challenge and need. Milk, not strong 
meat, it is when these young Christians are told: And see what God hath now done 
for you, which he hath determined from eternity to do, and to bring forth to his blessed 
end; of this be sure in faith, of this be comforted! Again, however, the sacred writers, 
in treating of this doctrine, come to remarks for the understanding of which a mature 
Christianity is necessary. In the doctrine of election, too, there are divine mysteries. 
Not only does the doctrine of election belong to the "mysteries" that were "hidden 
from the world" (Eph. 1:9, 10; cf. 6:19; Col. 1:26), but in the very contemplation of this 
piece of Christian knowledge the apostle breaks forth into the words, "O what depth 
of riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How utterly incomprehensible 
are his judgments, and inscrutable his ways!" Rom. 11. Our confession testifies that 
God "hath yet much of this mystery concealed and hid, and alone 
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reserved to his wisdom and knowledge, which we are not to inquire into" (715:52); 
that we are not to "inquire into the abyss of the hidden providence of God" (711:33). 

And yet the doctrine of election can also be spoken of in an unseemly, 
captious way as a "difficult," "mysterious" article. This already happens when one 
speaks of this doctrine in such a way as if it were that part of Christian dogmatics 
which one must pass by with a certain fearful timidity, so as not to fall into the traps 
which made the way uncertain in this article, before others of the Christian doctrine 
of faith; as if an exception to the perspicuitas vel claritas Sacrae Scripturae were to be 
stated here, so to speak. Similar views must already have confronted the authors of 
the Formula of Concord. For they say, in the very first paragraph of the eleventh 
Article, both of the Epitome and of the Solida Declaratio, that the doctrine of this Article 
"cannot and ought not to be thought useless and unnecessary, much less vexatious 
or harmful." Nor does our Confession place this Article under a rubric by itself. It 
speaks of other doctrines in very similar terms to election. We are to save some of 
the knowledge of Christ's ascension into hell "until the next world" (551:4); the 
mystery of the Lord's Supper, however, is a "challenge to faith" (670:106), a 
"mystery that cannot be grasped in any other way than by faith alone" (544); and 
the doctrine of the natures in Christ is "after the article of the Holy Trinity the greatest 
mystery in heaven and on earth" (681, 33), about which one should not "foolishly" 
"ponder with reason, but close the eyes of reason" (696, 96). 

Secondly, the mysterious nature of the election article is spoken of in an 
unseemly manner when its peculiar "mysteriousness" is emphasized with a 
reference to the long-standing controversy. This is where the term "difficult, 
mysterious, inscrutable article" becomes tendentious. In the interest of 
indifferentism, one demands that Christianity should be spared a controversy which 
has led to such "subtleties" and which requires such an expenditure of dialectical 
art and linguistic, exegetical and patristic knowledge. That with such a judgment 
also the struggles of Athanasius against Arius, of Augustine against Pelagianism 
and Manichaeism, of Luther against the Roman scholars, against Zwingli and 
Erasmus, of Chemnitz against the Tridentinum are degraded to the class of 
terminological squabbles, is clear even to the superficial judgment. One overlooks 
the fact that the antithesis has at all times brought into the discussion that which to 
those who stand aloof from the controversy seems like a quarrel that is meaningless 
for Christian thought. 
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about concepts. But where even indifferentism, indifference to purity of doctrine, has 
crept in, there it is very readily judged, "Why maintain ecclesiastical separation on 
questions on which even dogmatists of skill cannot come to agreement!" Such was 
the judgment of the Lutheran Standard only three years ago, after the editor had 
looked into Prof. Fritschel's "Zur Einigung" and studied with amazement the 
geometrical figure with which the relation of election by grace to the general council 
of salvation and to conversion is here made "clear." From such aberrations of 
dialectic, and then also from what must be said in refutation of the error, and from 
the thorough exegetical discussions thus rendered necessary, because they must 
follow the antitheses into all their malepartus courses, conclusions as to the 
"difficulty." To draw conclusions from the "difficulty," the "inscrutability" of a doctrine, 
and thus to condemn the struggle for divine truth as a game with concepts, is based 
on akind of view that has become fashionable in all Protestant churches today, and 
which will also become more and more naturalized among Lutherans in the measure 
in which religious indifferentism is spreading. 

Thank God, we have been given a remedy, the proper use of which is an 
effectual antidote to the indifferentistic departure from a doctrine so full of divine 
wisdom and knowledge, so rich in heavenly consolation to the simple-minded 
Christian people, as the doctrine of election by grace. Far from thinking the doctrine 
of election "useless and unnecessary," if not "vexatious or injurious," because it has 
been for so many years, and still is, a hotly controverted article, we recognize in the 
predestination of God's children to eternal life a sun-clear doctrine of the gospel, 
whereby God "gives the most constant consolation to afflicted, controverted men, 
that they may know that their blessedness is not in their own hands, but in the 
gracious election of God, which is revealed to us in Christ" (F. C. 724,90). And the 
key to such comforting knowledge we have in the distinction of the law and gospel- 
that "peculiarly glorious light which serves that God's word may be rightly divided, 
and the holy prophets' and apostles' writings properly explained and understood" (F. 
C. 633,1). If we hold to this distinction, the article of predestination not only confronts 
us as a uniform and clear doctrine of the gospel, but we shall also be able to expose 
to the understanding of simple-minded Christians the errors which our dogmatics 
consider under the antithesis. 

1. If we now compare the passages of Scripture in which the doctrine of 
election is presented, it becomes quite clear that this doctrine is pure, unadulterated 
gospel. The Gospel itself is the revelation of the eternal 
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God's choice. In the gospel God tells us what counsel he has kept for us men for 
eternity, and what he has determined concerning us, namely, that he has had 
thoughts of peace concerning us, and that he has determined to save us from our 
misery of sin, and to make us eternally blessed. Hence it is said in Jer. 31:3, "The 
Lord hath appeared unto me afar off, saying, | have loved thee evermore; therefore 
have | drawn thee unto me out of my goodness." Rambach says of this passage, 
"From afar [from eternity] Jehovah [the Father] hath appeared unto me [the Messiah] 
[to take counsel with me concerning the salvation of Israel). Therefore [according to 
that counsel] have | loved thee with an everlasting love [O Zion], therefore have | 
drawn thee [in time] by grace." "The gospel is the torch that shines into the dark 
eternity, that we may see what God has done there for us; namely, He has been 
engaged in the plan of love for the blessedness of us all." (St6ckhardt.) The New 
Testament does not speak differently where it deals with election. Eph. 1:9, 10: "And 
hath made known unto us the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure, 
and hath brought it forth by him to be preached, when the fulness of the time was 
come." The counsel of God's love, which includes the election of God's children, 
was a mystery of which neither angels nor men could have known anything if God 
had not revealed it in the gospel. According to 2 Tim. 1:9, 10, God hath called us 
according to his eternal purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ before the 
world began, being chosen before the foundation of the world. Now this is revealed 
to us in the gospel. Therefore the gospel is also the means by which God has 
revealed to us his eternal election. 

Never other than to fortify believers in their state of grace, never other than 
gospel, is the doctrine of election by grace presented in Scripture. In Eph. 1 Paul 
attributes all blessings of the Christian state to election; we are chosen and 
predestined to sonship, thus also to faith, through which alone we become children 
of God. In 2 Thess. 2:18, 14, he testifies that God from the beginning ordained us to 
salvation "in the faith of the truth, and in the sanctification of the Spirit," that is, in 
such a way that he included faith, the taking hold of all the graces of the gospel, in 
his counsel and decree. That the Christians "are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation", Peter derives from the "provision of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the Spirit and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ", 1 Petr. 1, 2-5. 

So no one has anything to do with election before he has become a child of 
God. To this, however, the doctrine of election by grace says, "that God has so highly 
esteemed the conversion, righteousness, and salvation of every Christian, and so 
faithfully meant it, that before the foundation of the world was laid, he consulted 
concerning it, and 
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He has decreed in His providence how He would bring me to it and keep me in it," 
and has kept my blessedness from the wickedness of the flesh, the world, and the 
devil, having decreed it "in His eternal purpose, which cannot be lacked or 
overthrown, and has placed it in the almighty hand of our Lord Jesus Christ, from 
which no one can snatch us" (F. C. XI, 45-47). The simplest Christian understands 
what is herewith said. The eternal, unchangeable decree of God concerning my 
conversion, preservation, beatification, gives me a certain comfort that God will 
victoriously bring forth the good work which he has begun in me, in spite of the devil, 
the world, the flesh. Here is nothing that can frighten the ready-made sinner; here 
is pure gospel. Gerhard writes in his "Reflections": "Begin with Christ's manger, and 
only then pursue in the right order the investigation of your choice of grace. Only in 
Christ has our election taken place; if, therefore, you are in Christ through faith, you 
are also a chosen child of God. If you believe in Christ with a firm heart, you must 
not doubt that you also belong to the number of the elect. . . . Consider the benefits 
of divine mercy already received, and you will not doubt that God will continue in 
them to the end. . . . Why, when thou didst fall, wast thou not trodden down? Who 
hath helpfully stretched forth his hand unto thee? Has not the Lord done this? 
Therefore also in the future trust in God's mercy, and firmly hope for the end of faith, 
eternal blessedness! For can the ground of thy blessedness be founded anywhere 
better, more surely, than in the hands which made heaven and earth, which are 
never shortened, which overflow with mercy, and from which rivers of grace are 
spread?" 

The certainty of faith taught here and so often in the Scriptures of our Church, 
that is, the certainty of God's children, based on the promises of the Gospel, that 
they belong to the number of the elect, has its foundation in clear, bright passages 
of Scripture. Christ said to the seventy disciples, "Rejoice not in this, that the spirits 
are subject unto you: but rejoice that your names are written in heaven" (Luk 10:20). 
But unto the apostles saith the Lord, Ye have not chosen me, but | have chosen 
you (Joh 15:16). And soon after, "Because ye are not of the world, but | have 
mentioned you of the world, therefore the world hateth you." And after St. Paul has 
dealt, among other things, with the doctrine of election by grace, he continues, "Who 
will accuse the elect of God? Who will separate us from the love of God? . . . For | 
am sure that neither death nor life . . . shall separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord" (Rom. 8:33, 35-39). Furthermore he assures the 
believing Thessalonians: "We 
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But let God always give thanks for you, beloved brethren of the Lord, that God has 
chosen you from the beginning unto salvation" (2 Thess. 2, 53). Who would claim 
that these are only empty assurances of which believers cannot, must not, and 
should not take comfort in faith? Our Confession has hit upon the right thing when 
it says (F. C. 714, 47): "Hence Paul builds the assurance (certitudinem) of our 
blessedness on the foundation of the divine purpose, concluding from the fact that 
we are 'called according to the purpose,’ that 'no man can separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ JEsu our HEART." The doctrinal controversy, then, 
concerning predestination, is, to be sure, about nothing less than "the truth of the 
gospel" (Gal. 2:5), the article by which the church stands and falls, which is the heart 
of the gospel, the doctrine of the grace of God in Christ JEsu, and all the promises 
of the gospel, of which the children of God are to be assured by faith. 

This is a doctrine of comfort for the believers, especially under cross and 
temptation. Both Paul and Peter bring the teaching of election just when and for 
whom it was needed, namely for the persecuted, afflicted, despondent children of 
God of that day. The Formula of Concord emphasizes that. "There is also this 
doctrine in cross and temptation glorious comfort, namely, that God in his counsel 
before the time of the world had considered and determined that he would succor 
us in all our troubles, give us patience, comfort us, work hope, and procure such an 
end that it may be blessed unto us. Item, how Paul treats this very comfortingly Rom. 
8, that God in his providence decreed before the world, by what cross and suffering 
he wanted to make every elect one like the image of his Son, and that each one's 
cross should and must serve him for the best, because they were called according 
to the providence, from this Paul concludes with certainty and without doubt that 
neither tribulation nor fear, neither death nor life etc. can separate us from the love 
of God in Christ JEsu" (714 f.). Paul speaks Rom. 8, 18 ff. of the "glory" there in 
contrast to "this time suffering"; v. 28 ff. he develops the doctrine of election. Then 
he asks the question, "What shall we say further?" What is the significance for us of 
the doctrine of election which | have just set forth? What conclusion are we to draw 
from it? The apostle himself answers with another question, "If God be for us, who 
can be against us?" As if to say, Behold, this is the consolation which we both, | and 
you believing Christians at Rome, may draw from the fact that God is for us: let the 
afflictions of this present time be as great as they may be, let there be as many 
strong powers against us, our consolation is, that we are numbered among those 
whom the Lord hath called and justified, and whom therefore he will also one day 
make glorious. What have 
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the sufferings of this time? Who should we be afraid of? 

The power of this consolation even under the greatest afflictions is shown by 
a recent document. In the "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche" of November 19, 1916, under the 
heading "Was uns die Lehre von der Gnadenwahl in mancherlei Noten und 
Anfechtungen zu sagen hat" (What the doctrine of the election of grace has to say 
to us in many hardships and temptations), the following is stated: 

"This doctrine [the doctrine of eternal election] is very comforting and 
strengthening even in these times of war, when Christians are troubled with many a 
question, distress, and contestation. Because of the war, many Christians are 
afflicted with great sufferings. Especially the dear elderly, the fathers and especially 
the mothers, still have to bear heavy burdens at the end of their pilgrimage. They 
probably ask: Why still these sufferings? Our confession says on the basis of 
Scripture: These sufferings do not come by chance, but in his eternal counsel God 
has decreed that his children, even through these war sufferings, should be 
conformed to the suffering and pain of his only begotten Son. But the tribulation of 
war, according to God's eternal purpose, is also to serve the elect for the best in 
time and eternity. This is often difficult for us to hold fast. But it is so written, and 
therefore it is true. There is only one thing we want to point out. If we bear the 
tribulations of war in faith and patience, God will repay us by grace in eternal life. 
There we shall be amply compensated for all pain, anguish and tears. God decreed 
before the foundation of the world that all the tears shed by His elect in war would 
one day shine like precious stones in their crown of honour. 

"And God, before the time of the world, in his counsel considered and 
determined that the present sufferings should not exceed the right measure, and 
should not become too heavy for his elect. If the suffering becomes great and lasts 
a long time, God's eternal counsel will provide the necessary support, patience, 
comfort and hope, and at last there will be a blessed end. Therefore, O child of God, 
take comfort in the election of grace, and draw from it strength and patience in these 
troubles. Only say in faith: This affliction also still belongs to my Christian state, for 
God has decided it in his eternal counsel, and it will go out rightly and gloriously. 

"There is one more consolation that the doctrine of election by grace wants 
to offer us. Our relatives are at war, many of them for more than two years. They 
have to do without the services at home, often for a very long time. In enemy territory 
they usually stand alone, without fellowship of fellow believers. They are surrounded 
by unbelievers, even by scoffers. They hear and see things every day that are not 
conducive to their new man. We know well that the temptations for our warriors are 
very great in every respect. 
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great, and if their salvation rested in their hands, it would soon be lost to them in 
war. But God is stronger than the evil enemy, and his choice of grace stands firm; it 
prevails even in times of trouble and temptation. Even in eternity he has taken 
counsel concerning this, and has decreed in his purpose how he will also bring our 
warriors to conversion, righteousness, and blessedness, and preserve them therein. 
No one shall snatch them out of the hand of their Savior. Nothing shall separate 
them from the love of God in Christ. And Christ says in John 17 that he has not lost 
any of those whom the Father gave him, but has preserved them all, and that he 
prays the Father for them, that he may preserve them from the evil of this evil world. 
And he himself testifies that the Father always hears him. These are strong 
foundations for our faith when it wants to waver. Such words will certainly not be 
lacking. And if God usually leaves the unfaithful in the field without the fellowship of 
fellow believers. And if God leaves the unbelievers in the field most of the time 
without the fellowship of their fellow-believers, he does this, as he does everything 
else, to the praise of his glory: he also wants to prove in this very way that it is he 
alone who keeps his own in his covenant and his grace, and that he can do as he 
pleases and where he pleases. He who preserved a Joseph in Egypt, and a Moses 
in the heathen royal court, in the faith and fear of God, he will preserve that glory to 
this day, and do as he did there. 

"One more consolation let us draw from the doctrine of election by grace in 
these troubles of war. Our Confession writes: 'There is also in this article a glorious 
testimony, that the church of God shall be and abide against all the gates of hell.' 
We can use this comfort now. We see the gates and powers of hell raging against 
the Church. Almost throughout the world the mission is faltering or yet touched by 
war. The powers of hell are at work to fight the confession of pure doctrine more 
vigorously after the war than before. It is evil time. But the election of grace gives us 
comfort: God's purpose will not fail and be overthrown. He will not forget a single 
one of His elect. He will convert them in his time and preserve them to the end. Even 
in this evil time he will gather his elect in all parts of the world to the one flock, though 
more missionaries should be driven out. How will wretched men do anything against 
God, when not even the devils can do it! His name is Jesus Christ, the LORD of 
hosts, and he is no other God; he must keep the field! Pure doctrine, too, as the 
means by which the elect are gathered and preserved, will remain. And if we seek 
it earnestly, and hold it more precious than gold and silver, God also will let us have 
it and keep it. And by virtue of his gracious election in Christ, he will at last introduce 
us and all the elect into the tabernacles of everlasting peace." 
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Such comfort is afforded by the doctrine of election, when it is regarded as a 
gospel, a summary of all the promises of grace of the gospel to the individual. The 
doctrine of election is thoroughly gospel. The providence is done in Christ. It is 
recognized in the gospel. "We know from God's Word that God has been so 
earnestly concerned about our calling, our conversion, our blessedness, that He 
has been so concerned about our, every one's, just my calling. He has already 
counseled and decided in eternity about our calling, our conversion, and our 
blessedness. And this eternal counsel and decision of God concerning our calling, 
conversion, justification, preservation, blessedness, in virtue of which we are called 
in time, converted, justified, in virtue of which we have come to faith, are preserved 
in faith, and attain to the end of faith, we call the counsel of predestination or the 
election of grace." (St6ckhardt, 1881.) 

The proper separation of law and gospel in the doctrine of election consists, 
therefore, in our separating all law from it, and letting it be purely what it is, gospel. 
If we hold fast to this separation, we shall be able to fight down every challenge 
which, precisely because we mix law and gospel here, seeks to take away our joy 
and certainty of faith, and we shall also recognize error as such where it creeps into 
the treatment of this doctrine. This will be discussed in the next section. 

2. As long as we "look to Jesus, the beginner and perfecter of our faith," we 
have the right understanding of the doctrine of election and are also partakers of its 
comfort. Both cease as soon as we look elsewhere. Both understanding is lost to 
us, and instead of comfort, despair awaits us, if, in contemplating this doctrine, we 
look to God without Christ, or out of our own hearts. 

God has by grace ordained a certain number of certain men from eternity in 
Christ unto filial piety and final glory. Let us notice the "in Christ"! Because we find 
ourselves ordained to life in Christ before the foundation of the world, with reference 
to the merit of Christ, which is then offered and appropriated to us in the gospel in 
the temporal execution of this counsel, the doctrine of election by grace is a doctrine 
of the gospel. But since we possess the gospel only as long as we look to the 
atoning sacrifice on the cross, from the Beatificator Jesus, and know a gracious 
heavenly Father only as long as we behold Him as He has revealed Himself in Jesus 
Christ, the gospel, grace, comfort, faith, and blessedness must also be lost to us as 
soon as we do not recognize in Christ the revelation of eternal election. Then there 
is all law, wrath, anguish of conscience, and despair. 

The God revealed in Christ, His revealed will, His revealed counsels, are all 
light and grace to afflicted ones. 
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Sinner's heart. Beheld in his Being-revealed Christ, as we possess him in the gospel 
and sacraments, he is Jehovah, the covenant God, whose essence is grace, and 
before whom, even in the scriptural contemplation of the article of our adoption to 
sonship, we fall down with Moses, exclaiming, "O Lord God, merciful, and gracious, 
and patient, and of great grace and faithfulness; who showest mercy in a thousand 
parts, and forgivest iniquity, and transgression, and sin!" When Moses desired to 
see the revealed glory of God, the request was not granted him, but of the divine 
nature God revealed this to him, "Unto whom | am gracious, | am gracious; and of 
whom | have mercy, | have mercy." It is no different when we see God in His word. 
He is all mercy, all grace, goodness, and faithfulness. We see God in the essential 
Word, in Christo, if we keep to the written Word. If we go beyond that Word, even in 
thought, the revealed God of the covenant escapes, and we lose the comfort of the 
gospel. We are again under the law; for where the gospel does not reveal the grace 
of God, there is nothing but a consuming majesty of his righteousness and holiness. 
If we hold fast to the gospel, the doctrine of election also brings us comfort in trouble 
of sin, in trouble of the cross, in trouble of death. If we begin to consider this doctrine 
apart from its gospel context, anxious questions, doubts, contestations arise. Seen 
apart from Christ and the revealed Word, election must seem to us no other than an 
arbitrary act of God, according to which he has ordained a portion of men to 
blessedness, but has denied his grace to the other portion, and has decided to judge 
and condemn them according to the mere judgment of his justice. To such 
challenged men Luther says: "No man can come to the knowledge of God except 
through Christ, for he has not willed to reveal himself anywhere except in him and 
through him, that his heart and will might be seen. Now nothing is seen in Christ but 
glorious, unfathomable love and grace, and nothing apart from him but wrath and 
disgrace. Wherefore | have often said and warned, that whosoever will safely depart 
from all such thoughts and speculations, seeking God without means in majesty, 
and desiring to search out his work, his will, his counsel, shall have secret and 
strange revelations, than which not only fail and deceive, but also lead and plunge 
into abyss." 

According to our confession, such a mixture of law and gospel is of the devil. 
He who regards election as a test, who regards it absolutely, without Christ and his 
merit, that is, apart from the gospel, must of necessity come to the thought: If God 
has decided that this man shall be saved, and that man shall be damned, then what 
must happen must happen. If | am not chosen, it is of no avail if | keep my word at 
once, for God's 
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| cannot hinder nor change providence. And if | am saved, it cannot harm me, though 
| commit all manner of sin and shame, and despise word and sacrament, for | must 
yet be saved (706:9, 10). The Formula of Concord, at the close of the eleventh 
article, says: "Whosoever thus leads the doctrine of the gracious election of God, 
that sorrowful Christians cannot comfort themselves with it, but are thereby caused 
to despair, or the impenitent are strengthened in their wantonness, it is undoubtedly 
certain and true, that the same doctrine is not carried on according to the word and 
will of God, but according to the reason and instigation of the grievous devil." 
However, there is already no more faith where the mind can fall for such an 
opinion. Faith, however weak it may be, is the grasping of the merit of Christ, and 
with it the promise of eternal life. No Christian draws from the word, "He that 
believeth shall be saved," the conclusion, "So if | believe and persevere to the end, 
| shall be saved." Such a calculation with "if" and "whether" and "but" goes straight 
against the nature and manner of faith. He who believes the Word with all his heart 
is joyfully certain that God will one day take him to Himself and make him blessed. 
That is why the Scripture calls faith hope (Hebr. 6, 18-20). The expression, "If | 
believe and persevere, | shall be saved," is the offspring of doubt and unbelief. And 
because just such thoughts necessarily follow from a consideration of election which 
has lost sight of the revealed Word, the Gospel with its promises, it is necessary to 
reject with all firmness every speculation which seeks to deal with the doctrine of 
election, detached from its evangelical context. The very insoluble difficulty for 
thought which arises here is overcome only by the pure divorce of law and gospel. 
We admit that the doctrine of election by grace cannot be presented in the way of 
rational conclusion without containing a gaping contradiction. But it is not at all 
important to the Christian to justify this doctrine before reason. Therefore, he is not 
affected by the objection that he should think of those who believe in time, whether 
he is not one, and how he can be sure of his salvation. He follows the Scriptures in 
this matter also, lets himself be warned by the example of those who have fallen 
away from the known truth, and asks God to keep him in the faith and to strengthen 
his faith. He says, "The faithful of this age belong to the law; in them the power of 
sin, the corruption of human nature, the wiles of Satan, the divine judgment, are 
made manifest; but |, who believe in my Saviour, confidently place myself under the 
unbreakable promises of the gospel. So also practices the simple Christian, 
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without perhaps being aware of it, the highest art, the right discernment of the things 
that belong in the gospel and those that belong in the law. 

The believer is not misled by the objection that he is commanded to "seek 
salvation with fear and trembling," to "establish his election by good works. He knows 
in himself the opposition of flesh and spirit. He unites in himself the two extremes 
which reason, however, can never rhyme: while he is still flesh, he listens to the law, 
watches, prays, struggles, fights, that he may not lose what he has; but while he is 
above all spirit, he takes comfort in the gospel and is sure that God will lead his work 
out victoriously in spite of sin, flesh, devil, and world. And it is precisely in such 
lifelong struggle against inner and outer temptation, in constant pursuit of 
sanctification, in constant stripping off the old man and putting on the new, that the 
certainty of election arises, remains, and renews itself. Luther says, "The Christian 
is divided into two times. Inasmuch as he is flesh, he is under the law; inasmuch as 
he is spirit, under grace. . . . Although these two things are far apart in essence, yet 
they are most closely united in one and the same heart. Nothing is nearer than fear 
and trust, law and gospel, sin and grace. There is no mathematical"-that is, known 
to logical thought-"connection similar to this." (L. u. W. 1881, 559 ff.) G. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


Luther's pastoral procedure during the Wittenberg riots.*) 


The Reformation had begun. A zealous follower and collaborator of Luther 
was Andreas Bodenstein, usually called Carlstadt after his birthplace. At the Leipzig 
Disputation (Carlstadt and Luther against Eck) "Carlstadt's inferiority against Luther 
had become apparent, and this was suggested to Carlstadt in some writings by 
friend and foe. From this arose a jealousy against Luther, and he became 
inaccessible to his counsel." Luther also found fault with some of Carlstadt's writings, 
which annoyed him very much. Luther had been brought to the Wartburg after the 
Diet of Worms. Carlstadt began now in Wittenberg a very violent attack against 
celibacy and monastic vows. Luther rebuked in a letter to Melanchthon that Carlstadt 
used such scriptural passages that were not relevant to the matter. 


*) Compiled from the introduction of the XX Luther volume and Luther's eight sermons. 
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belong to. The opponents would make fun of his distortion of Scripture. In a letter to 
Spalatin, Luther shows that he took offense at the way Carlstadt "justified his 
doctrine, and at the impetuous haste with which Carlstadt urged the people to 
action, without having, to be sure, fortified their consciences by clear, 
incontrovertible Scriptural proofs." Now, in order to counsel consciences, Luther 
sent his "Theses on the Vows and Spiritual Life of Monasteries" to Wittenberg in 
September 1521, the first of which reads, "Everything that does not come from faith 
is sin." 

"Melanchthon was significantly influenced by Carlstadt. On St. Michael's Day 
1521, he and his students took communion in both forms in the parish church of 
Wittenberg. In October, the Mass service in the Augustinian monastery was entirely 
discontinued as a result of the sermons preached by Carlstadt's zealous follower, 
the Augustinian monk Gabriel Didymus (Gemini)." He went even further than 
Carlstadt; he taught "that the sacrament should not be worshipped, that one alone 
without sin could not say mass, but that all who were present at mass should 
partake of the sacrament, that (in order to make the celebration of the Lord's Supper 
conformable to the first celebration of the Lord's Supper) always twelve should 
partake of the sacrament under both forms with the one saying mass. On October 
17, Carlstadt held a disputation on the celebration of Mass, from which it emerges 
that Carlstadt was at first almost completely averse to the reform plans of the 
Augustinians at Wittenberg, that he denied only the elevation, the sacrificial idea, 
and the communion under one form, but that he considered the adoration of the 
elements, even the celebration of Mass by a single person, to be permissible, "if he 
but in faith enjoys both forms. 

The excitement in Wittenberg increased. The movement, at first confined to 
the Augustinian monastery, at the beginning of December also took hold of the city 
community and the university. At that time there was already some violence on the 
part of the students. About this time Luther, after a secret visit to Wittenberg, wrote: 
"A faithful admonition to all Christians to beware of sedition and outrage." In it he 
teaches "that the Pope's kingdom cannot be destroyed with the fist, but only by the 
Word of God. Impetuous interventions and acts of violence on the part of those who 
boast of the Gospel would give the enemies of right doctrine desirable cause for 
blasphemy, and also anger and repel the weak." 

The mass fell more and more into contempt. Carlstadt had not said mass for 
along time. When he then preached vehemently against the Mass, the other canons 
refused to continue to stand up for him. Carlstadt then declared in a sermon on 
December 22 that if they forced him to hold Mass in this way, he would hold an 
"evangelical Metz" on the next New Year's feast, as 
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Christ had held and instituted them. Although the Elector forbade this innovation, he 
took the decisive step on Christmas Day. First he preached a sermon from the pulpit 
"on the reception of the holy sacrament. Then he went immediately to the altar, read 
the canon of the Mass up to the Gospel, but omitted all the ceremonies, the 
"shielding and fencing with the crosses," the entire sacrificial service and the 
elevation. He then, without previous confession, distributed bread and wine to the 
people with the words of distribution as Christ used at the institution. Carlstadt seems 
to have touched innocent usages even then. From now on the people stayed away 
from all other masses. The very next day Carlstadt took a second decisive step: he 
became engaged in the presence of many witnesses and on this occasion married 
a priest to his cook. In order to make the affair quite conspicuous, Carlstadt intended 
a particularly grand wedding celebration, to which he wanted to invite the entire 
university and the council; indeed, he even sent an invitation to the Elector. 

On December 27, 1521, the Zwickau prophets also appeared in Wittenberg. 
They claimed to be "called to teach by a clear direct voice of God, to hold confidential 
conversations with God, to see the future, even to be new prophets and apostles. 
Especially infant baptism they contested on the ground that only he who believed 
himself could be baptized." In a letter to Melanchthon on January 13, 1522, Luther 
gives this detailed account of how he is to examine such spirits according to 
Scripture. He asks him to inquire whether they could prove their divine profession. If 
they claim to be called by direct revelation, they should not be accepted, for God 
has never sent anyone whom he has not either called by men or confirmed by 
miraculous signs - not even his Son. With regard to infant baptism, he states that 
infants, brought in by foreign faith, receive their own faith in baptism. These prophets 
gained considerable influence over Carlstadt and his followers, who were kindred 
spirits to them. In the meantime the innovations continued. Already on New Year's 
Day more than a thousand people received the sacrament under both forms, as 
many on the Sunday after. Carlstadt set about consolidating the reforms and 
securing their further development by means of a municipal code. On January 24, 
the Council and the University entered into the same. In this document, besides 
provisions for an orderly care of the poor, were these two laws: "1. That, to avoid 
idolatry, images and altars should be done away with in the churches, and only three 
altars, without images, should be left as sufficient; 2. That the Mass should be kept 
strictly according to the institution of Christ. The whole Canon major and 
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minor should be omitted as not in accordance with Scripture, and immediately after 
the consecration, which is to be pronounced publicly and in German to the people, 
the communion should follow, whereby the communicant may take the host and the 
chalice in his own hand." Carlstadt also wrote: "On the abolition of images, and that 
no beggar should be among Christians." There he also complains "of the timidity 
with which the execution of these resolutions is delayed in Wittenberg." 

On New Year's Day 1522 in Eilenburg, Gabriel Zwilling had already 
administered the sacrament under both forms to about 200 people without prior 
secret confession, solely on a general confession, whereby he gave them the hosts 
in his hand and had the chalice passed from hand to hand and officiated in a long 
black student's skirt. The latter assisted Carlstadt at the morning and evening 
services, which had been instituted toward the end of January. These two stormed 
and agitated incessantly in the pulpits against the Mass, confession, Mass priests, 
images, and the like, and urged the congregations to act and change on their own 
authority. As a result, there were tumults; altars were removed, images were cut up 
and burned. Other evils also resulted from Carlstadt's actions. Carlstadt and his 
comrades pretended that "one should not study, nor keep a school, neither a 
particular school for the youth nor a university for the others, nor should anyone 
receive a doctorate, neither Baccalaureos nor Magistros nor Doctores in all faculties; 
for Christ Himself had forbidden such things Matth. 23, 10: "And do not allow 
yourselves to be called masters*," etc. They pretend, "no learned man should be 
accepted nor suffered to preachers, to priests in the church, but vain laymen and 
craftsmen, who alone could read." 

Luther then could no longer be held back at Wartburg Castle. On the way, he 
wrote to the Elector that he knew he was coming in much greater protection than he 
could offer him. On March 6, 1522, Luther arrived in Wittenberg. With his friends, 
namely Melanchthon, Jonas, and Amsdorf, he made more detailed inquiries about 
the events and conditions in Wittenberg. He then preached "Eight Sermons against 
D. Carlstadt's Innovations in Wittenberg" from March 9 to 16. On the basis of these 
sermons, Luther's pastoral procedure during the Wittenberg riots will now be shown. 

The whole thing went very much to Luther's heart. He laments: "| may safely 
and freely say that none of my enemies, though they have done me much evil, has 
done me so much harm as you, my friends, with this one piece. You have struck me 
right in this." But everywhere heartfelt love is shown, not an opinionated, 
quarrelsome nature, but a heartfelt desire to help, to set things right. It is noteworthy 
how strictly Luther adhered to the matter of 
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Carlstadt is not mentioned at all in these sermons. Luther shows how clear and firm 
he was in the whole matter, and how earnestly he strove to help others to do the 
same. 

About the necessity he says right at the beginning: "We are all required to die, 
and no one will die for the other, but each in his own person must be armed and 
prepared to fight for himself with the devil and death, Hebr. 9,27. We may cry in one 
another's ears, and comfort and exhort them to patience, to strife and to battle; but 
for him we cannot fight nor contend, but every man must look to his own fortress, 
and himself be engaged with the enemy, with the devil, and with death, and alone 
be in battle with them. Then | will not be with you, nor you with me. Therefore every 
man himself must know the main things that concern a Christian, so that he may be 
prepared for this serious battle, which are those that your love has often heard from 
me. 

Luther first sees that he has a solid foundation on which to build. First he 
points out that all are children of wrath. He says: "And in this we must have a bright, 
clear saying from the Scriptures, on which we must be founded, which clearly shows 
us that therefore fei." He adduces the saying, "We were children of wrath by nature," 
etc. "Let this saying be well ordered unto you!" Then he points to grace, and says 
concerning it, "In this play we should all be well acquainted with the Bible, and armed 
with bright and clear sayings to hold them against the devil. For if thou hast not a 
certain bright clear word of God in this fight, thou canst not stand. And mark 
especially this saying in John: ‘Thus hath God loved the world,’ etc." Luther says 
that he does not yet feel any lack nor defect in these two pieces, that they are still 
preached more loudly and purely, and then continues, "Thirdly, we must also have 
love, and through love do to one another as God has done to us through faith; 
without which love faith is nothing, as St. Paul says to 'n Corinthians: 'If | spake with 
the tongues of men, and with the tongues of angels,’ etc. All this, dear friends, is 
almost lacking, and | do not feel any love in any of them, and | almost realize that 
you have been ungrateful to God for such real treasures and gifts, which he has 
sent to you in a short time and given to you for nothing. Therefore let us take heed 
here, that Wittenberg become not Capernaum, Matt. 11:23." They could speak 
rightly of doctrine, that was no wonder: "Can a donkey be taught? should ye not 
learn so much that ye should repeat the doctrine and the words? But, dear friends, 
the kingdom of God is not in speech or in words, but in power and in deed. . . For 
God will not have hearers and reproducers only, but followers and 
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Doers, ... who keep the word, who exercise themselves in the faith which is 
strengthened by love. For faith without love is of no value; yea, it is not a faith, but 
only a semblance of faith, even as a face seen in a mirror is not a true face, but only 
a semblance of the face." 

Then Luther exhorts quite insistently to patience. "Allhie, dear friends, must 
not every one do what he has right, but must also pardon himself of his right, and 
see what is useful and beneficial to his brother, as St. Paul did, who thus writes to 
the Corinthians: 'I have it all power, but it profiteth me not all,’ 1 Cor. 6, 12." He then 
cites 1 Cor. 9:19-23, where the apostle testifies that, though free, he made himself 
a servant to everyone, becoming all things to all men, that he might indeed make 
some blessed. Then he continues: "In these words of Paul we are commanded how 
we, who have received faith from God, ought to conduct ourselves toward everyone, 
namely, to direct ourselves according to our neighbor's weakness. For we are not 
all equally strong in the faith. | have a stronger faith than some of you, and some of 
you have a stronger faith than |. So there is a mixture among us. Yea, he that hath 
strong faith today may have it weak tomorrow; and again, he that hath it weak today 
may have it strong tomorrow. Therefore we must not look to ourselves and to our 
own faith or ability alone, but to our neighbor, that we may conform ourselves to 
him, and not offend him with our liberty. | will tell you a rough parable: If a man 
carries a sword and is alone, he may carry the sword bare or not bare, he may wield 
it or not wield it, but it matters little; but if he is in a crowd or with children, he must 
use the knife in a much different way, so that he may not harm anyone. So we also 
must be careful with our liberty, that we give no one cause to be offended at us and 
at our liberty. Neither shall we forget how God hath borne us, and put up with our 
infirmities, even with unbelief for a long time: and so also bear with our neighbour, 
though he be not soon able to come after us, though he stumble and faint at times. 
Hear how God now and then cries out in the prophets that he bears his people as a 
mother bears her child, Isa. 46:3. He feeds them as a nurse feeds her child. How 
does or does the mother feed her child? First she gives it milk, then porridge, then 
eggs, and so soft food, until the child gets used to harder food and can eat cheese 
and bread from then on. For if the mother were first to give the child cheese and 
bread, roasted and boiled meat to eat, and wine to drink, what would become of it? 
So shall we also deal with our brethren that are far from us, and bear with them in 
patience for a season, and 
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Suffering their weak faith, even at first giving them milk and soft meat, 1 Pet. 2:2, as 
it hath been done unto us, until they also be strong; not snarling at them abominably, 
but dealing kindly with them, instructing and teaching them in all meekness, that we 
may not only think to go to heaven, but seek to bring thy brother with thee. Though 
they be now our enemies, and have not perfect faith, yet shall they become our 
friends, and leave off unbelief. If all mothers should reject their filthy, shameful, 
unclean children, where do you think we would be? Dear brother, if thou hast sucked 
enough, cut not off thy teats at once, but let thy brother also suck as long as thou 
hast sucked. | say all this because | see that you have been lacking in this part, and 
that you have been grossly overtaken in your one part. | would not have gone so far 
as | have done, had | been here. The matter is well in itself, but the haste is too 
quick. For on that side also are brothers and sisters who belong to us; they must yet 
be brought hither." Luther takes a parable of the sun: "There is no king so strong 
and mighty as to bend or direct the brightness and rays of the sun; for it cannot be 
directed, but remains disturbed in its places; but the heat directs itself, and yet is all 
about the sun. So faith must always remain fixed and immovable in our hearts, and 
must neither depart from it nor waver. Love, however, moves and is moved, as our 
neighbor may understand and follow. There are some who can run, some who can 
walk, but some who can scarcely crawl. Therefore we must consider not our own 
ability, but our brother's weakness and imperfection; that he who is weak in faith, if 
he would follow the strong, may not be torn asunder by the devil. | am also sure that 
ye have the pure and unadulterated word of God. Therefore let us do well in this, 
and let us be careful to act on the same divine word with fear and humility, one under 
the other's feet, joining hands, one helping, counseling, and doing good to the other 
in all his need, and taking care of the other's misfortune, anguish, distress, and 
adversity, as if it were his own." 

And again and again Luther exhorts us to teach God's word diligently and to 
let it work. He points to his own example: "| have opposed the pope, the indulgence, 
and all papists, but with no violence, with no sacrilege, with no storming, but | have 
driven, preached, and written God's word alone; otherwise | have done nothing at 
all. That same word, when | have been asleep or in good spirits, has accomplished 
so much that the papacy has become so weak and impotent that no prince or 
emperor has ever been able to break it off so much. 
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| have not done it; the word that | preached and wrote has done all this. Even if | 
had used violence and mischief in this matter, | might have started such a game 
that Germany would have come to great bloodshed as a result. But what would it 
have been? It would have been a fool's game and a ruin of body and soul. | have 
sat still and let the word act. What think ye that the devil thinketh, when such a thing 
is made with tumult? He sitteth behind hell, and thinketh thus: O how shall the fools 
make me a fine play! So would | have it; | shall have my share of this spoil. So let 
them go on; this is just a game for me, in which | have my delight. The devil is not 
greatly harmed by such storms, but he is frightened when we do the word and let it 
work alone; it is all-powerful and takes hearts captive. When the heart is taken 
captive, the work must fall away from itself and come to ruin. . . . Summa 
Summarum: | will preach it, | will say it, | will write it, but | will not compel or force 
anyone, for faith wants to be accepted willingly and without compulsion." 

Luther adds the general instruction: "There is a great difference between 
these two things: 'must be’ and 'be free. For ‘must be' is that which necessity 
demands, and must exist unsteadily, as there is faith; which | will not let be taken 
from me nor overthrown, but must always have in my heart and freely confess 
before everyone. But to be free is that which | have freely, and may use it or leave 
it standing, so that my neighbor, and not |, may profit by it. For this reason do not 
make ‘being free’ into 'having to be,' as you have now done, so that you do not have 
to give account for those who are deceived by your unkind freedom. For all works | 
say must be, which are commanded or forbidden by God, and which the high 
majesty of God has thus ordained to be done. But besides these things ye have 
also heard that no man is to be dragged in or out by the hair, but that the word is to 
be preached freely, and to work without our interference, where it ought and will. 
For | cannot drive any to heaven, or beat them with knuckles. This, | think, is said 
roughly enough of it; | also think, ye have well understood it in good measure, hope 
also ye will do after it. Now in those things that are free, which may or may not be 
done, let them be so kept: If thou canst keep such things without burdening thy 
conscience, keep them for ever: but if thou canst not, let it stand, lest thou fall into 
greater burden. Here no common commandment need be made, but every one 
should be free to accept or not to accept. As when a priest, a monk, or a 
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If a nun cannot abstain, but has a desire for the conjugal life, he or she may freely 
become conjugal, so that the consciences may be advised, and no commandment 
or prohibition shall be made to them in this respect. But thou must see to it that thou 
art prepared and armed, that thou mayest stand before God and before the world, 
when thou art therefore challenged; especially at death, and in the bed of death, 
before the devil. It is not enough for thee to say, Such and such a one hath done it; 
my neighbour eateth flesh on Friday, therefore have | eaten it; every one doeth so 
now, therefore do | also; | have followed the common heap, and what are the more 
unstable, unjustified words. That thou wouldst say: This preacher or that preacher 
preached it is not true, nor does it hold water; nor does the devil turn to it. If you are 
not more certain and better armed than with such weak armor, you have already 
lost. In this case, every man must stand up for himself and be prepared in the 
strongest possible way to fight against the devil. You must base yourself on a bright, 
clear, strong saying of the Scriptures, by which you may stand. For if thou hast not 
such a saying, it is not possible that thou canst stand; the devil taketh thee away, 
as the wind taketh away a dry leaf." Luther earnestly exhorts us to show love, to be 
patient with the weak, to distinguish between what must be and what God has set 
free, but to teach diligently that hearts are won by the word, and that everyone is 
founded on the word alone. 

Luther then goes into the individual points in particular. He speaks of the 
marriage of priests, monks and nuns: "Therefore, which priests have taken wives, 
and which nuns have married, they must have a certain saying from Scripture for 
themselves, on which they may insist against the devil and against the world, which 
does not leave such divine work unchallenged. And especially may they remember 
this saying of St. Paul, which we have told above, that the doctrines of the devil are 
to forbid marriage and to forbid food. The devil shall not overthrow thee, nor eat 
thee; yea, he shall be eaten and overthrown by this saying. Now if any priest, monk, 
or nun is too weak to keep chastity and wants to marry, let him look at his 
conscience. If his heart and conscience be so strengthened that it can stand, and 
be sure that it is not against God, he can be married with a good conscience and a 
merry heart. Would to God that all monks and nuns had this understanding, and all 
ran from the monasteries, and all monasteries ceased in the world! That would be 
my wish and my heartfelt desire." Luther warns, however, that they do so with 
unsteady consciences; "that is evil." He then continues, "So now this is the summa 
of it in short words: What 
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God has set free, that shall remain free. But if any man deny thee, as the pope hath 
done, the last Christian, thou shalt not follow him. But whoever can do or not do 
something without harm to himself, why would he not do it? | may well wear a cap 
or plate for the love and service of my neighbor, if only it does me no harm to my 
faith. So, dear friends, it is said clearly enough, and | think you should now 
understand that you should not make a commandment out of freedom, and that you 
should not so soon conclude and judge: This priest has taken a wife, therefore all 
priests must take wives. Not yet! . . . The priest hath no wife, therefore no priest 
must have a wife, nor become like her. Not yet!" 

Luther also gives special instruction about vows: "Neither should monks and 
nuns dispute the vows they have made, vowing chastity, obedience, and poverty. 
For we cannot vow anything contrary to God's word. God has made it free to 
become married or not, and you fool dare to make a vow out of this freedom contrary 
to God's order. Therefore let it remain a freedom and make no compulsion of it! 
Vows or no vows! They are of no value here, for they are contrary to God's 
commandment and order. Such vows are as much as if | vowed to strike my father 
in the mouth, or to take someone's property. Do you think God would be pleased 
with them? Now as little as | should keep a vow to strike my father in the mouth, or 
to take another man's, so little should | keep chastity, compelled by vows; for God 
has decreed otherwise on both sides." Luther thus shows that such vows are void 
against God's order, but admonishes that those who need their freedom should 
have assurance from Scripture that they are doing right by it. 

"The images are unnecessary, but we are free to have them or not to have 
them, although it would be better if we did not have any of these images, for the 
sake of the unfortunate, pernicious abuse and unbelief." Luther points to an earlier 
dispute between an emperor and pope. "But they have both erred in that they have 
made a must of that which God has set free. Dear, do not let yourself think more 
than the high divine majesty! If God had wanted to make it a commandment or a 
prohibition, he could have done so. Since then he has left it free, why will you be so 
bold as to make a commandment or prohibition against God's freedom?" In 
reference to Ex. 20:4, "Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image," etc., 
Luther says, "I know it well, dear friends, that this is their reason; but they will not 
harm us with this text. For if we look at the first commandment and the whole opinion 
of the same text, this is the reason and 
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The opinion of Moses that we should worship only one God and not an image, as 
is also clearly stated in the text that soon follows, v. 5: 'Do not worship them or serve 
them’. Therefore it is to be said to the same iconoclasts, 'Worshiping is forbidden 
here, and not making.’ | may have images or make images, but | shall not worship 
them. And if they say, "It is clearly stated here, 'You shall not make an image for 
yourself," you say, "It is also clearly stated here, 'You shall not worship them. In 
sum, they only deal with making us uncertain and wavering about this text. But who, 
in this wavering, will be so bold as to go and break down the images? Not |. For 
Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and other patriarchs have built altars unto the Lord. For 
Moses set up a serpent of brass in the wilderness, who himself forbade to make 
any graven image. Is not a serpent also an image? What do the iconoclasts have 
to say to this? For there were two cherubim with wings made over the mercy seat 
in the temple, in the very place where God alone was to be sought and worshipped. 
Are not these also images? How then can you be so bold as to freely conclude from 
this text that the images should be stormed and overthrown?" 

Of the abuse Luther says, "It should have been preached, as that images 
were nothing, and that one did God no service by setting forth images. If one had 
thus done him, the images would have passed away of themselves and perished." 
Luther points to Paul on the ship with the panier of the twins: "He suffered nothing 
to be contested, did not tear them down, asked’ nothing of them, but continued 
always, leaving them as they stood." Also at Athens by the idols, "He did not go and 
break them or strike them on the mouth, but stood in the midst of the place and 
chastised the Athenians for their superstition and idolatrous service. He preached 
against idolatry, but he did not tear down an image by force. But thou wilt go and 
tear down the altars without any preaching, break down the images, and cause 
much tumult. Not yet! For by this thou wilt not destroy the images; yea, by this thou 
wilt raise them up stronger, stronger. . . . This would have been the right way, just 
as it was said next, to preach that the images were nothing, that God asked nothing 
of them, that God was not served nor pleased with them, even though all the corners 
were full of images made of silver or gold, and that it would be better to help poor 
people with such money than to set up many images according to this opinion, since 
God commanded that, but not this. If princes, bishops, and other men had heard 
such things, the images would have fallen away of themselves, without all tumult 
and tumultuousness, and perished, as they were ready to do. For this reason we 
must be careful, because the 
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The devil seeks us through his apostles most earnestly and acutely, and must not 
so soon, when there is an abuse of a thing, that we would overthrow or destroy the 
same thing. For if we were to reject all things that are abused, what sort of a game 
would we make? There are many people who worship the sun, the moon, and the 
heavenly bodies; shall we therefore go and cast the stars out of heaven, and cast 
down the sun and the Mand? Ay, we will leave it well! Wine and women make many 
aman miserable and heart-broken, and turn many a man into a fool and a madman; 
shall we therefore throw away wine and kill women? Not so! Gold and silver, money 
and goods, do much evil among men: shall we therefore cast them all away? Nay, 
verily. Yes, if we would drive out our nearest enemy, who is most harmful to us, we 
should drive out and kill ourselves. For we have no enemy more harmful than our 
own heart, as the prophet Jeremiah says in chap. 17:9: "The heart of man is 
crooked, or, as | should say, wicked, and unstraight, which always turns aside. 
Dearly beloved, what would we do, if we did thus unto him? We would do no good, 
but would turn all things to nought and upside down. The devil is certainly there, but 
we do not see it. Someone must have good money to make the devil black, for he 
also likes to be beautiful when he is invited to church mass. . . . The devil has taken 
something from you here that he should not have taken from me, namely, that we 
must let the images be free, since we must confess that there are ever people or 
can be found who use the images well. Yea, if there were but one in all the earth 
that did not abuse them, the devil might say against me, Why condemnest thou that 
which may yet be well used? He has attained to pride, and | must admit it; he would 
not have attained it by a long shot if | had been here. In his pride and defiance he 
has taken a great deal from us, though it does no harm to the word of God. You 
wanted to make the devil black, but you forgot the coals and took chalk for the coals. 
Therefore, if we want to fight with the devil, we must take care that we know how to 
use the Scriptures. That is enough of it." Here Luther emphasizes that misuse does 
not nullify right use, and that nothing can be done against misuse by force, but only 
by right instruction. 

Luther says of food: "It is true, dear friends, that we are free and masters of 
all food, be it meat, fish, or butter, and may eat and use it without distinction 
whenever we wish. No one can ever deny this, for God has given us this food. 
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Freedom is given to us, and it is certainly true. But yet we must know how to use 
our liberty aright, and hold ourselves differently in this against the weak, and 
differently against the obstinate. Therefore take heed how ye use this liberty. First, 
if thou canst not spare it without harm, or if thou art sick, thou mayest eat what thou 
desirest, let him be offended at it that he may; and though the whole world be 
offended at it, yet sinest thou not at it. For God may well credit thee, considering his 
liberty with which he hath endowed thee, and thy need in that thou canst not spare 
it without danger to thy health." But if any one wants to make a commandment of it, 
as the pope does, "thou," says Luther, "shalt not by any means allow thyself to be 
pressed from thy liberty which God hath given thee, but thou shalt defy them and 
speak freely. Yes, for this very reason, that thou forbidest me to eat flesh, and dost 
forbid to make a commandment of my liberty, | will eat it in defiance of thee. And so 
shalt thou do in all other things that are free. . . . Thirdly, There are some that are 
yet weak in the faith, which might well be instructed, and would gladly believe as we 
do; but their uncertainty only hindereth them. And if this had been preached to them, 
as it has been to us, praise be to God, so abundantly and clearly, they would be at 
one with us in these things, and would not be vexed at anything. Against such good- 
hearted men we must hold ourselves much differently than against the stiff-necked. 
We should be patient with them and abstain from our freedom, since it brings us no 
harm or danger, neither to body nor soul; indeed, it is beneficial to us and does our 
neighbor great good and good. But if we want to use our freedom without necessity, 
so impudently, as a nuisance to our neighbor, we drive back him who in time would 
also come to our faith. Thus did St. Paul, when he circumcised Timothy. For when 
the Jews were angry, and were simple-minded men, Paul said, What harm can it 
do, because they are angry through their ignorance? 16:3; and he also had him 
circumcised. But when they of Antioch would urge that he should circumcise Titum, 
and that he should circumcise him, he rose up against them all, and in spite of them 
he did not circumcise Titum." Luther then points out that Paul did the same with 
Peter when he first ate all kinds of food with the Gentiles, but later no longer when 
Jews were added, so that the Gentiles then thought, "who had recently come to 
faith: We do not have to eat swine's flesh, we do not have to eat all kinds of food, 
as the Jews do, we also have to keep the law, so we made them very conscience- 
stricken about a small thing. When Paul perceived that Peter had brought such 
distress and vexation into the simple weak hearts of the Gentiles, he feared, 
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such a trade would bring great harm to evangelical liberty, he spoke harshly to 
Petrum, reading him an ancient lesson and saying to him publicly in front of 
everyone: 'If you, who are a Jew, live paganly and not Jewishly, why do you force 
the Gentiles to live Jewishly?' From this history ye ought to learn that we ought to 
use our liberty in due and convenient season, that nothing be broken of Christian 
liberty, and that no offence be given to our brethren and sisters, who are yet weak, 
and ignorant of that liberty." 

Luther says of the mass: "In those things which must be or are necessary, as 
that one should believe in Christ, love nevertheless acts in such a way that it neither 
compels nor is too severe. Alas, the mass is an evil thing, and God is its enemy, in 
that it is done as if it were a sacrifice and meritorious work; therefore it must be done 
away. Here is no questioning or doubting, neither oughtest thou to ask whether God 
is to be worshipped. Although in this we are quite of one mind, since the special 
masses must and should be done away with, as | have also written of them and 
would that they were done away with in the whole world, and that only the common 
evangelical mass should be kept, yet love should not be strict in this matter and tear 
down these masses by force. Let it be preached, and let it be written and proclaimed, 
that the mass held in this manner is sinful. But let no one be dragged away by the 
hair, but let it be given to God, and let his word alone work, without our doing or 
works. Why? Because | have not the hearts of men in my hand, as the potter has 
the clay, to work with them at my pleasure, as God has the hearts of all men in his 
hand, to convert them or to harden them, Jer. 18:6; Rom. 9:21. | cannot get further 
with the word than into the ears; | cannot get into the heart. Since faith cannot be 
poured into the heart, no one can or should be forced or urged to do so, for God 
alone does this and makes the word alive in the hearts of men when and where he 
wills, according to his divine knowledge and good pleasure. Therefore let the word 
go freely, and not add our works to it. We have jus verbi and not executionem, that is, 
we are to preach the word, but let the consequence be secret to God." Here, too, 
Luther warns against coercion, saying that "out of it alone comes a mirror fencing, 
an outward being, a monkey game, and a human statute, out of it then come 
seeming saints, hypocrites, and gliders. For there is no heart, no faith, nor no love. 
Where these three pieces do not come together in one work, be it ever so right and 
good, nothing will come of it; | would not give a pear stem to it." Luther then again 
exhorts to the right instruction: then let one after the other 
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fall from the mass by themselves: "So God worked more with his word than if you 
and | and the whole world melted all power into one heap. For with the word God 
taketh the heart; when the heart is taken, thou hast already won the man. Then at 
last the thing must fall from itself and cease. . . . For the Word made heaven and 
earth, and all things; that same Word must do it here also, and not we poor sinners." 

"We will also say a little about the two forms of the reverend sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ. Although | certainly believe that it is necessary to take this 
sacrament in both forms after the institution of Christ our dear Lord, as the three 
evangelists and St. Paul clearly describe it, nevertheless, one should not make a 
compulsion of it so soon and so suddenly. Nevertheless, let no force be made of it 
so soon and suddenly, and let it be put into a common order, until every man be well 
instructed beforehand, lest the weak of faith be offended in this, but let the word be 
practised, exercised, and preached, and then let the consequence be given to the 
word, and let it be commanded to God until his time. For if this is not done, it 
becomes an outward work, and a mere trackwork. And that is what the devil wants. 
But if the word is let go freely, and is not bound to any work, it touches one man 
today, and another tomorrow, and so falls into the heart, and takes the hearts 
captive; and then it goes on, and is not perceived how it is begun." Even where it is 
a matter of a definite order of God, Luther warns against violence and haste, exhorts 
to teach patiently, that hearts may be won by the powerfully working word. 

Where Luther speaks of attacking, he first points to the papacy. "Now you 
have often heard me preach against the foolish laws of the pope concerning this 
sacrament. Among other things, he commanded that no woman should wash the 
cloth on which Christ's body had been laid, even if it were a pure, consecrated nun, 
unless a priest or monk had washed it first. Even if a layman touched the body of 
Christ or the chalice with his bare hands, his fingers should be cut off, or his skin 
rubbed with a brick, and whatever other foolish laws are in force under the papacy. 
. .Whereof | have preached sufficiently, and thereby revealed and made known that 
in these foolish, foolish laws of the pope there were no sins, and that a layman 
sinned not if he touched the body of Christ and the chalice even with his bare hands. 
... Now therefore ye go on, and do as foolishly as the pope, in that ye think it ought 
to be that the sacrament should be touched with the hands, and that ye should be 
good Christians in this and hereby. . . . Will you be good Christians in this, and boast 
that you have taken the sacrament with your hands? 
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attacks the body of Christ, with their hands, the Jews, Herod and Pilate would have 
been the best of Christians; | mean yes, they touched the body of Christ! No, dear 
friends, no! So it is not so. The kingdom of God is not in outward things, which may 
be grasped and felt, but in faith and power." To the objection that the Lord has so 
instituted it, Luther answers: "Although | hold it to be undoubted and certain that the 
disciples have attacked the body of the Lord with their hands, admit also that thou 
mayest do it without sin, but to control thyself greatly upon it and to insist upon it | 
know not. For if the devil, as he doth search us, shall speak: Where hast thou read 
this in the Scripture, that "to take" is to attack with the hands? how will | prove and 
maintain it? Yes, how will | meet him when he holds up to me the contradiction from 
Scripture, and proves that "to take" is not only to receive with the hands, but also to 
bring something to oneself by other means? When John writes how those who 
crucified the Lord gave him vinegar to drink, he says, "When Jesus had taken the 
vinegar, he said, '| have taken it. Here thou must confess that Christ touched not 
the sponge with his hands, because he was nailed to the cross. What will | say 
against this? | must give myself up captive, and am resolved, therefore, that | must 
allow, whether | will or will not, that "to take" is not only to receive with the hands, 
but also to bring to myself by other means as it may be. Therefore, dear friends, if 
we want to begin such or such a thing, we must stand on a certain ground, so that 
we can keep ourselves from the devil's approach. | do not say that you have sinned 
by attacking the body of Christ with your hands, but nevertheless you have not done 
a good work by it, because the whole world is angry about it. For this is the custom 
throughout all Christendom, that the reverend sacrament should be received with 
the priest's hands. Why then will you not serve the weak believers in this and 
abstain, even if you had the power and were free to take it yourself with your hands 
and attack it, since it brings you no piety if you do it, nor any harm if you neglect it?" 
Luther holds strictly to what may be allowed, but warns against making a 
commandment of it. But he also warns against abolishing a common custom without 
necessity to the annoyance of the weak. 

Luther then points out the difference between the mere outward and the 
inward, right, spiritual perception. He says: "But without faith the outward sensation 
. . . is nothing; faith must be present and make the outward sensation skillful and 
indicate us [pleasant] before God; otherwise it is a mere mirror fencing and an 
outward being in which the 
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Christianity does not stand, but in faith stands Christianity, which is not bound nor 
wants to be bound to any outward work. But faith is directed to this end, and stands 
in it, if we would otherwise receive this sacrament worthily, that we must firmly 
believe that Christ Jesus is the Son of God, and the only satisfaction for our sin, who 
took our sin and iniquity upon his neck, and by his death and suffering on the cross 
made satisfaction for them, and paid them to the Father, and now stands before 
God without ceasing, and reconciles us before the Father, be our Mediator and 
Advocate, and make us a gracious, merciful, and kind Father, who will forgive us 
our sins, and remember them no more, through his only Son, our Lord Jesus Christ; 
And that this Son hath instituted this sacrament, being his body and blood, to confirm 
and confirm our faith withal, and hath commanded us to receive and enjoy the 
same." This Luther continues, and then points out that not every one has such faith, 
that therefore no common order should be made, like the Pope with his mad, foolish 
laws, that all Christian men should go to the sacrament once a year, at Paschal 
feasts. "From this you may easily conclude that throughout the whole year no 
greater sins are committed, nor more frightful blasohemies committed, than at 
Paschal times, solely on account of this unchristian commandment, that people 
should be compelled and urged to the sacrament, God granting they are skilful or 
unskilful, merry or unmerry. Although all robbery, murder, adultery, and fornication 
are counted in one heap, this sin surpasses all other sins, and just when it seems 
most beautiful and holy. But that the pope has acted foolishly and unchristianly in 
this is evident, for he has not discerned the hearts whether they have believed or 
not. . .. Wherefore it is necessary to be scrupulous here, and not to make a common 
order of when and how often, and that every one go to this sacrament without 
distinction. . .. Therefore, he who is not yet in such a state that his sins bite him and 
the devil attacks him, does not yet belong to this food; for this food wants a hungry, 
desiring man, and gladly enters into such a hungry soul, which daily contends with 
sins and would gladly be rid of them. But if any man feel not yet so, let him abstain 
for a time from this sacrament; for this meat will not enter into a full and satisfied 
heart; but if it enter in, it is there with hurt. If we felt such distress of conscience and 
stupidity of our desponding heart, we would approach with all humility and 
reverence, and not be so bold as to run like swine to the trough, without all fear and 
humility. But we do not always find ourselves skilful; today | have the grace, 
tomorrow not; yea, at times. 
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Barely once in six months a devotion comes to me that | go to it. . . . From which 
you may well know to whom this sacrament is most convenient and useful, namely, 
to the afflicted, the despondent, the sorrowful, the stupid of conscience. For this 
bread is 'a comfort of the afflicted,’ a medicine of the sick, a life of the dying, a food 
of the hungry, and a rich treasure of all the needy and poor." Luther emphasizes 
what great harm has been done by compulsion to the sacrament. He clearly shows 
what belongs to the wholesome use, and how beneficial the same is. 

Luther then speaks of the fruit of the sacrament, which is love, points to the 
great love of God that is made known to us there, and says: "This inexpressible 
love, which no human heart can grasp, should move us to love our neighbor in turn, 
to do him good, to help and advise him in whatever way we can, and he needs us. 
Luther complains about the lack of such fruit: "Because you have great gifts of God 
here in Wittenberg and much of them, including the knowledge of Scripture, which 
is a great gift and grace; in addition, you have the gospel bright and clear, but you 
do not want to continue with love anywhere. You like God to do you good and to 
give you his gifts, but you do not want to communicate anything to others; no one 
wants to reach out to another, no one takes another seriously, but everyone looks 
to himself for what is best for him, and all seek what is ours; let go what goes; let 
him who is helped be helped; no one looks to the poor for help. It is to be pitied that 
| have preached to you so long, and in almost all my little books have practiced 
nothing but faith and love, and so no love shall be felt in you. | will tell you for certain, 
if you do not show love to one another, God will send a great plague upon you. . . . 
God grant that in time to come it may not stand in words alone, but may break forth 
powerfully." 

In confession Luther first refers to Matth. 18: brotherly admonition, church 
discipline. He says: "This would be a Christian work, who could accomplish it; but | 
do not dare to do it alone. Secondly, there is confession, where we confess our sins 
to God alone, and confess to God himself, before whom we pour out all our 
infirmities. And this confession is of great need to us, yes, so much that we should 
do it every hour and every moment, and is also commanded to us." Luther refers to 
David's example, Ps. 32:5, 6. "Thirdly, there is a confession, where one confesses 
to another, and takes him alone to a place, and tells him what his trouble and 
concern is, that he may hear from him a comforting word, that he may quiet his 
conscience. This confession the pope has strictly commanded, and has made it a 
stable of necessity, so that it is to be pitied. | have rejected and severely attacked 
this coercion and constraint, since | have heard of confession. 
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| have preached and written. And for this very reason | will not confess, because the 
pope has commanded it and will have it. For he shall leave confession free to me, 
and shall make no law or commandment of it, which he hath neither power nor 
authority to do. But yet | will not let anyone take away my secret confession, and | 
would not give it for the sake of the whole world's treasure, for | know what strength 
and comfort it has given me. No one knows what secret confession can do, except 
he who must often fight and struggle with the devil. | would long ago have been 
overcome and strangled by the devil if | had not received this confession. . . . Now if 
any man be troubled with sins, and would gladly be rid of them, and would hear a 
certain comfort and saying, that he may quiet his heart, let him go and confess his 
sin secretly to his brother, and ask him for an absolution, and for a word of comfort. 
If he then gives you absolution and tells you that your sins are forgiven, that you 
have a gracious God and a merciful Father who will not impute your sin to you, 
believe this promise and absolution freshly and cheerfully, and be sure that God 
himself will give you such a promise through your brother's mouth. But if any man 
have strong and steadfast faith in God, and be sure that his sins are forgiven him, 
he may well leave this confession in order, and confess it to God alone. But how 
many are there who have such firm and strong faith and confidence in God? Let 
every man take heed to himself, that he deceive not himself. ... Forasmuch then as 
we must have much comfort, if we are to fight against the devil, death, sin, and hell, 
and also to stand firm, we must not let any weapons be taken from us, but keep our 
armor whole, and let the comfort given us of God remain unwavering. For ye know 
not yet what pains and labour it is to contend with the devil, and to overcome him. | 
know the devil well, but if you had known him as well as | do, you would not have 
thrown the secret confession to the winds. Let this be enough; let us call upon God 
for his mercy, that we may remain on the right path and not be led astray." As 
earnestly as Luther rejects the compulsion to this confession, so little, however, does 
he wish to have despised it, and emphasizes how comforting it has been to himself. 

Everyone certainly sees Luther's right pastoral care; it stands out quite clearly 
in contrast to the activities of Carlstadt and his comrades and is confirmed by the 
success. It is said: "The success that these sermons had is surprising. The peace 
was completely restored, and no one dared to speak publicly against Luther 
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On the Statistics of the Lutheran Church in America. From the joint 
yearbook of the General Synod, the Council, the United Synod in the South, and the 
Ohio Synod, a local newspaper takes the following data: "The Lutheran Church in 
the United States numbers 2,445,276 confirmed and 3,774,774 baptized members. 
The total Lutheran population is estimated at near 10,000,000 souls. It is the third 
largest Protestant denomination in this country. The value of their property increased 
in 1916 from $93,000,000 to $102,320,045. The income of the congregations shows 
an increase of $1,267,953, and amounted in the aggregate to $14,800,787. For 
charitable purposes $3,782,751 was received, an increase of $230,000. The 
Lutherans have the largest number of students in their theological seminaries in 
proportion to their number of members among all Protestant church communities. 
They have 29 theological colleges of instruction, valued at $4,028,367. They have 
further 41 colleges, the property of which is worth not less than $11,038,202; then 
come 69 academies and institutions of higher learning for girls, the property of which 
is worth $4,368,120. The Lutherans maintain 64 orphan asylums, 44 homes for the 
aged, 50 hospitals, 9 deaconess mother-houses, and 78 miscellaneous charitable 
institutions. They are called institutions of internal mission, and have a total value of 
$14,078,228. During the year these institutions have cared for 327,537 persons. 
From year to year the Lutheran Church shows an important increase. Go back only 
thirty years and compare that time with the present. At that time there were 58 
Lutheran synods, 3908 pastors, 6783 congregations, and 906,098 communicants. 
Today, by contrast, we count no less than 65 district synods, 9831 preachers, 15,077 
congregations, and 2,445,276 confirmed adults. This makes in thirty years an 
increase of 7 synods, 5923 pastors, 8294 congregations, and 1,539,178 persons 
entitled to Holy Communion. The number of pastors has thus increased by nearly 
100 per cent, the number of congregations by over 100 per cent, and the number of 
communion-goers by as much as nearly 150 per cent. The value of church property 
has increased in the same proportion; but especially has far more than formerly been 
collected and expended for missions and charity. " F.B. 

"Where and when He wills, ubi et quando visum est Deo." To these words of 
the V. Article of the Augsburg Confession, which close the door in the Lutheran 
Church to any synergism, including the most modern of anti-Missourians in America, 
D. Neve in Introduction to Lutheran Symbols (p. 162), ""Where and when it pleases God." 
What is the meaning of this seemingly mysterious phrase? We find 
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these words, or phrases resembling them, in the Schwabach Articles (VII: ‘wie und wo er will’); 
in the Marburg Articles (VI: 'wo er will,'also VII: ‘wo und in welchen er will’). In the Editio Princeps 
of 1531 Melanchthon writes in the German text: 'wo und wann er will’; in the Latin text: ‘ubi et 
quando visum est Deo.' But already in the edition of 1533 Melanchthon abandons this phrase; 
neither do we find it in the Variata of 1540 and its successors. What is the meaning? We must 
not take it in the sense of absolute predestination. It is not more so than John 3, 8: 'The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,' or 1 Cor. 12, 11: 'All these worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as He will.' Yet this phrase does serve to establish the truth that 
the receiving of the Holy Ghost is not a matter of man's powers. It also indicates the mysterious 
way of God's calling grace. God chooses occasion and time for the working of faith in the 
individual. One is converted through this sermon at such and such an occasion, another under 
altogether different circumstances. Some embrace the comfort of the Gospel in childhood, 
because they have Christian parents; others at a much later time in their life, and after much 
struggle. While all resistance must be charged to man, every advance step in the direction of 
obtaining faith has to be attributed to God, who wills our salvation. So this much discussed 
phrase: 'where and when it pleases God,' supports the Augustinian and Lutheran doctrine of 
divine monergism in man's conversion." - Yes, even though the still unconverted man is 
under the sound of the Word, he still does not have the subjective capacity and 
freedom of choice to convert or cause his conversion to take place where and when 
he (man) pleases, as the synergists teach, but even then he is converted only 
"where and when he [God] pleases." Neve's pronouncement proves that our 
testimony to the free grace of God was not entirely in vain even in the General 
Synod. Incidentally, the phrase "where and when God wills" is not an isolated, rare 
one, but quite common to Luther and quite in keeping with his fundamental views. 
Thus, for example, in one of the famous eight sermons preached in 1522 in 
Wittenberg against Carlstadt, it is said: "Since faith cannot be poured into the heart, 
no one can nor should be forced or urged to do so; for God alone does this and 
makes the Word alive in the hearts of men when and where he wills, according to 
his divine knowledge and good pleasure". (St. L. XX, 17.) F.B. 


How synergism falsifies the divine monergism of grace and finally lets it 
turn into human monergism, is also evidenced by the following passage of the 
Lutheran Companion (p. 74) from the Swedish Augustan Synod: "Note therefore that 
the spiritually dead person can make himself living just as little as the physically dead or the 
dry bones that Ezekiel saw (chap. 37). But God comes 
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to you when you are in this condition of being dead in transgression and sin, and awakens you 
by His Word, by informing you of your guilt and your doom, awakens in you such a 
consciousness of yourself and your condition, your danger and your only means of rescue, that 
it will depend entirely upon yourself whether you shall listen to the voice of God, or confer ‘with 
flesh and blood' and slumber in anew. Note well that God does this only through His Word. He 
puts you in such a position and condition that you can understand what is necessary for your 
rescue, and can choose between life and death, so that it shall depend entirely upon yourself 
whether you pay heed to and obey His advice and be saved, or else neglect, despise, and 
forever be without this grace." According to Scripture and the Lutheran Confession, man 
is always and everywhere solely to blame if he is lost; but the beginning, means, 
and end of conversion and blessedness is always and everywhere solely and in 
every respect the grace of God. And he who, in the work of conversion and 
beatification, adds even the least thing from man to the sole efficacy of divine grace, 
and coordinates it with grace, makes human conversion and beatitude dependent 
in the last respect solely on the right conduct of man, and thus transforms divine 
monergism, as taught by Scripture and Luther, into human monergism at the very 
decisive moment. In every form of synergism, human behavior is and remains the 
only factor that ultimately makes the difference, 

congregational song and singing in Puritan England. His extensive work, 
The English Hymn; Its Development and Use in Worship, begins L. F. Benson with the 
words: "It will be a part of our present task to show how relatively modern a practice the singing 
of hymns is in the churches of our English tongue, and with what struggle they won their place. 
To love hymns in eighteenthcentury Scotland was to be accused of heresy; in England it was to 
be convicted of that worse thing, ‘'enthusiasm.' 'l gave her privately a crown,' wrote Dr. Johnson 
of a girl who came to the Sacrament in a bed-gown, ‘though | saw Hart's hymns in her hand.' 
What seemed memorable to that kind heart was not his act of charity, but his having surmounted 
on the occasion a churchman's rooted prejudice against hymns. They bore the stamp of a 
clamorous dissent, and it took the attrition of a protracted circulation to rub off that mark. Not till 
after the middle of the nineteenth century did the English hymn win the general esteem which 
Germany had given to her hymns since the Reformation." - This hostility of the Puritan 
English churches to New Testament evangelical hymnody, as it flourished in the 
Lutheran Church from the beginning, has its ultimate ground in the fact that the 
Reformed churches are Old Testament legalistic, instead of New Testament 
evangelicalistic. And this legal trait is, as 
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in the Reformed churches, it has still not been completely eradicated from most of 
the English hymns that have been popular since Watts, Wesley, and others. We 
Lutherans are becoming more English by the year. But among the things that we 
must carry over into English as a great, holy treasure are our great evangelical 
hymns, together with their truly ecclesiastical chorales. 

Luther's cultural influence. The real purpose of Christianity is not to promote 
culture, but to save men spiritually and to make them eternally blessed. But if a man 
has become a Christian, the new life force naturally works like a leaven powerfully 
and salutary in all possible directions. Therefore, as a by-product, the victorious 
course of Christianity was necessarily followed by tremendous cultural upheavals. 
Through the papacy, which spiritually is essentially a return to paganism, this 
cultural movement was also partly inhibited and partly led in completely wrong 
directions. Through Luther, the Gospel and the Church became free again, and the 
salutary influence of Christianity could now assert itself anew in all directions on civil 
and cultural conditions. The "Schulblatt" quotes a number of statements by non- 
Lutherans on this subject, which may also find acceptance here. Thomas Carlyle 
writes: "The Diet of Worms and the appearance of Luther at it on April 17, 1521, 
may be regarded as the greatest event in the modern history of Europe, indeed as 
the moment when the whole subsequent civilization began. Here on one side the 
power of the world is enthroned, on the other side a single man, the son of the poor 
miner, stands up for divine truth. Our plea, the plea of the whole world to him was 
this: 'Deliver us; it is up to thee; forsake us not!' Luther did not leave us in the lurch. 
It was, as | have said, the most significant moment in the modern history of mankind. 
England's Puritanism, England and her Parliament, America's many-sided activity 
during two centuries, were here germinated. Had Luther acted differently in that 
hour, all would have been different in the world." Preserved Smith: "Luther's action 
is the beginning of the present age. It may justly be said that every man in Western 
Europe and America is living a different life today than he would have lived, and is 
a very different person than he would be if Luther had not lived and acted." John H. 
Treadwell: "That the principles of D. Luther are the fundamental principles of our 
American Republic is beyond question. Out of these principles grew liberty, equality, 
and fraternity-the birthright of every American citizen." Michelet, a Catholic writer: 
"Luther is the restorer of the liberty of the present age." John Jay, first presiding 
judge of the federal Supreme Court: "No country has 
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more cause than our Republic to think with joy of the blessing which Luther secured 
for the whole world by winning freedom of thought and conscience, and by 
expressing the seal of Christianity to our modern civilization. Although America had 
just been discovered by Columbus, yet Luther's far-reaching influence, still felt from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, contributed to the settlement of our continent by such 
settlers as laid the foundation of its future freedom." F. Hedge of Harvard: "We owe 
our civil independence to the Saxon reformer. . .. We Anglo-Americans, above all 
other men, owe a debt of gratitude to D. Luther for our national independence and 
religious liberty." - Luther preached nothing more than the old gospel of Christ, that 
power of God unto salvation to all who believe it. In doing so he made the Church 
unspeakably rich again. But neither has the world and its culture become poorer as 
a result. The modern age dates from Luther onwards. The Reformation means at 
the same time the reorientation of the whole world. The source of all that is good in 
the modern state and in modern culture in general is to be found nowhere else than 
in Luther's Reformation. F.B. 

Photograph of the Ulfilas Bible. As is reported from Stockholm, there is the 
intention to produce a complete photographic record of the famous Bible manuscript 
of the Gothic bishop Ulfilas ("Apostle of the Goths", who worked among the 
Visigoths from 340 to 381), which is in the possession of the University Library at 
Upsala. This is the manuscript known throughout the world under the name of the 
Codex Argenteus, which takes its name from the fact that it is written for the most part 
in silver letters on purple-coloured parchments, the colour of which has admittedly 
now faded to a dull purple. The initiator of the plan, which is very important for the 
scientific world, is Professor von Friesen. First of all, 3000 crowns are necessary to 
determine the most appropriate method of reproduction. This work is to be entrusted 
to Professor Svedberg, a former Nobel Prize winner with outstanding experience in 
this field. The Ulfilas manuscript of Upsala, known to be by far the most extensive 
fragment of all that have been preserved of this translation of the Bible, was found 
in the sixteenth century in the monastery of Werden a. d. Ruhr, then passed into the 
collection of Emperor Rudolf Il. at Prague, and from there was carried off to 
Stockholm at the time of the conquest of the city by Count Kénigsmarck. After 
temporary deportation to Holland, the precious manuscript of 177 leaves was 
reacquired by the Swedish Chancellor of the Realm, Count de la Gardie, and 
transferred in silver binding to the University Library of Upsala, whose most precious 
treasure it has since formed. Ulfilas' translation is the oldest Bible translation known 
to us. 
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Transmission into a Germanic dialect. Only three manuscripts have survived: the 
aforementioned Codex Argenteus in Upsala, containing the four Gospels; the Codex 
Carolinus in WolfenbUttel, containing parts of the Epistle to the Romans; and the 
Milan Codex, containing pieces from the Epistles of Paul and some other parts of 
the Bible. 

What is often preached in cult pulpits. A change sheet writes: "The Saturday 
edition of a daily paper announces the. following sermon topics for the next day: "Where do 
you stand?'; 'Personal immortality’; 'The best way to stop the war’; ‘Questions arising out of 
Billy Sunday's theology’; 'The law of cause and effect’; 'The drug evil in New York City’; 
'The laughter of conscience’; 'The beliefs of a thinking man’; 'The nation and its neighbor’; 
‘Be cheerful’; 'Life is school’; ‘Optimist against pessimist’; 'The self you conceal’; 'Life's 
compound interest’; 'Interfering with Providence’; 'A change of scene’; 'Does winter begin to 
get tedious, with so much of it yet ahead?'; ‘Old-fashioned religion’; ‘Setting the pace." 
Admittedly, by no means all sectarian churches display, and these are mostly just 
those in which Christ is still preached. They apparently still hold the (naive?) view 
that all the world takes for granted that Christianity is preached in a Christian church, 
not politics and foolishness. And even many of those who display themselves in the 
manner of the above samples probably only do so when they want to exhibit 
themselves before the public and announce to the world that they also have a pastor 
who knows how to do somersaults in the pulpit and to join in and imitate the worldly 
pulpit follies. There is, thank God, even more Christianity and less foolishness in the 
sermons and churches of most sects than the advertisements suggest. And as far 
as advertising in daily papers is concerned, we believe that in some places it has a 
value not to be underestimated, even for Lutherans, provided always that one 
isware of sensationalism in any form. F.B. 

Rome is the mother of the occidental church. This is considered a self- 
evident truth among papists. But the testimony of history is otherwise. A. Nebe 
writes in his "Epistolary Pericopes" (I, 25): "The Church of Rome in the first centuries 
had not at all the position which, after Gregory the Great, she more and more 
occupied in the Occident, and which, after the ecclesia urbis had become the ecclesia 
orbis, she afterwards pretended, with disregard of history, for those first times. As the 
presbyters in the first church were absolutely pares, and the bishop in the beginning 
was only the primus inter pares, until at last he became the monarch of the priests, 
so runs the history of the Roman see. The dependence of the other Western 
churches on the Roman church is not known in the first centuries, since the church 
was founded in the Western world. 
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The people of the Holy Land, who spread out like a mighty tree, under whose shade 
great and many nations were to rest, were not mentioned at all. How could such a 
dependence have been possible? Did the messengers of faith go out from Rome to 
the peoples of the West? Of the missionary activity of the Roman Church in the first 
centuries we hear as much as nothing: it cut where it had not sown, it entered into 
an alien harvest, and in many cases it crept in by stealth or broke in by force. The 
seed of Christianity was demonstrably carried into the countries and cities of the 
Occident mostly from the distant Orient; the largest communities of Gaul had been 
planted by Orientals and remained in the liveliest intercourse with the Orient. The 
shining figure of Irenaeus, that venerable bishop of Lugdunum and Vienna, to whom 
Rome can place no equal from that time, is witness to this: he had come to Gaul from 
Asia Minor; in his homeland he had seen Polycarpus as a boy (cf. Ep. ad Florinum; in 
Eusebius, H. Eccl. 5, 20). Another testimony is the wonderful letter, also preserved 
by Eusebius (H. Eccl. 5, 1 ff. ), in which the two churches of Lugdunum and Vienna 
give news to the churches of Asia Minor of the martyrdoms they suffered in the year 
177. Even to England the Gospel came from Asia Minor, either directly or indirectly, 
as Gieseler suggests, through Vienna and Lyons; this is the only explanation for the 
celebration of Easter in Asia Minor, which was native to Britain, along with other 
customs which later caused the greatest difficulties for the Roman emissaries. This 
circumstance, that most of the churches of the Occident had not been founded by 
Rome, gave them the possibility of constituting themselves independently and of 
arranging their services as they saw fit. Their connection with the Oriental churches, 
however, suggested to them that they should, on the whole and in great measure, 
retain the institution of worship which prevailed there. While . in Rome we find not a 
lesson, not even a psalm from the Old Testament, we meet with the use of the Old 
Testament almost throughout the rest of the West. Not even for Italy was the Roman 
form the valid norm. In Milan Ambrose already found an oriental order of worship, 
which he further developed with a skilful hand. Augustine reports in his Confessiones 
(9, 7, 15) that the singing of psalms and hymns in the Oriental manner was introduced 
there by Ambrose, who was endowed with a very special gift of sacred poetry. If we 
go over to Gaul, we find again the same extensive use of the Old Testament, 
unknown in Rome." For this Nebe leaves evidence to follow from Caesarius of 
Arelate (fi 542), from Gregory of Tours (ft 595), and from the "Lectionarium 
Gallicanum." 


Ms. S. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. LouiS, Mo: 

1. Synodal Report of the Brazilian District with a short paper by Prof. J. Kunstmann on 
"Christ's Ministry". 12 Cts. 

2. Synodal Report of the Atlantic District, with a thorough, learned paper by Prof. R. W. 
Heintze on the "beneficial influence of the Reformation from the school system." 18 Cts. 

3. "King Otto's Crown." By Mary E. Ireland. 44 Cts.-This original German narrative 
from the pen of Richard Roth forms a good contribution to our juvenile literature, and will be 
read with excitement and profit by young and old. 

4. "Four Hundred Years." Commemorative Essays on the Reformation of Dr. 
Martin Luther and Its Blessed Results. By Various Lutheran Writers. Edited by Prof. 
W. H. T. Dau. $1.10. - It gives us special pleasure to refer again to this excellent book in its 
second edition, which has been increased by an article on Luther's hymn "Ein' feste Burg". May 
our pastors, teachers and congregations not rest until it has found its way into all our Christian 
homes! F. B. 


NAVE'S TOPICAL BIBLE. A Digest of the Holy Scriptures by Orville J. Nave, A. 
M., D. D., LL. D. The Abingdon Press, New York- Cincinnati-Chicago. 1615 
pages 6X9. Price, according to the equipment and binding, from $4.75 
(cloth) to $8.50 ((full morocco, red under gold edges, divinity circuit, thumb 
index). 

The title of this work is further elaborated on the title page with the following words: "More 
than 20,000 topics and subtopics, and 100,000 references to the Scriptures, embracing all 
doctrines of Biblical religion and all phases of ancient society, history, law, politics, and 
other secular subjects; archaeology, the arts, sciences, philosophy, ethics, and economics; 
principles of’ government, equity, and right personal conduct; biography, personal incident, 
and illustrative facts; geography, the history of nations, states, and cities, and a multitude of 
common subjects, illustrative of ancient religions, governments, manners, fashions, customs, 
and ideas." Nevertheless, even from this long, somewhat strange title, no right idea of the work 
will be gained; rather from the first sentence of the preface: "The object of this book is to bring 
together in cyclopedic form and under familiar headings all that the Bible contains on 
particular subjects." It is a combination of concordance and Biblical dictionary, and a busy, rich 
work, which may be very conducive to Bible study, and save much looking up and searching 
about. Once all the names of persons, places, objects, etc., occurring in the Bible are briefly 
explained, with an indication of the places where they are found, and a series of spot checks 
which we have made have proved to us the accuracy and reliability of this part. Next, the 
dogmatic and ethical statements of Scripture are compiled and grouped together, with full 
printing of all the passages, but without any addition of their own; also a valuable part, and 
especially useful in preparation for preaching. A few examples: "Miracles" breaks down into the 
following subtopics: "catalog of miracles, convincing effect of miracles, design of miracles," 
all backed up with the appropriate Bible words. Under "faith" first the passages are registered 
in which the word occurs or the believing trust in God is expressed in another way; then follow 
as subtopics: "faith enjoined, faith exemplified, instances of faith, faith in Christ, trial of 
faith". Under "death" we find first "unclassified scriptures relating to death", then "preparation 
for death, death of the righteous, scenes of death, death of the wicked, spiritual death, second 
death". Naturally, one will often disagree with this part of the work and prefer a different 
classification of the passages; also, there are often wrong sequences, e.g. under "justification", 
where the passages from Paul and James stand side by side, and under "sanctifica-. 
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tion", where the passages dealing with sanctification in the broader and narrower sense are 
thrown together. But even this part is otherwise valuable, and shows the user the richness and 
variety of Scripture. Countless cross-references and references add to the usefulness of the 
work, and the differences of the Revised Version from the Authorized Version of the English 
Bible are indicated by special printing. A copious index indicates on which page of the work any 
Bible verse is mentioned, and an instruction manual tells how to use this work beneficially in 
public and in private. Finally, the decoration of the work, which one must actually see to get a 
proper idea of it, as far as printing, paper and binding are concerned, is also exemplary. It is, as 
the author remarks in the preface, "the result of fourteen years of delightful and untiring study 
of the Word of God," and has in twenty years a circulation of 150,000 copies. 
L. F. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


Il. America. 


"directions" in the American Lutheran Church. The Lutheran 

Standard (Ohio Synod) believes that there has always been direction in the 
Lutheran Church, so direction is not a frightening phenomenon in the American 
Lutheran Church. In a report on the meeting of Lutheran editors last year we read: 
"One of the papers under discussion had to do with the possibilities of a united Lutheran 
Church in this country. If this gathering of men was at all truly representative, and if we 
interpreted at all correctly the thought and feeling of the same, then we should like to say 
that we are getting together, but slowly and along safe and sane lines. We were especially 
pleased with the presentation by one brother of this thought that in the Lutheran Church 
there have always been schools of thought, or, we might say, schools of Lutheranism. It was 
so already in Reformation times, has always been so, and quite probably will always be so. 
But the brother stated at the same time - and he is one of our conservative men - that there 
is room in the Lutheran Church for schools of thought. Of course, it is clear that they dare 
not be too far apart; but there is room for certain differences, and to hold or suffer such 
differences need not at all stamp one as un-Lutheran." This is indifferentism in principle. 
Whether one teaches that there is an election of grace, or makes of the election of 
grace a judgment at the last day; whether one teaches that the free will of man may 
operate at one point before conversion with a direction to good, or condemns this 
doctrine with confession as error; whether one teaches Lutheran or Erasmian: this 
is supposed to be a trifling difference in the public doctrinal position. Or does the 
Standard reckon the Erasmian view of the free will of unconverted man among the 
representations which stamp one as un-Lutheran? But evidently not, for otherwise 
he would have to make a front against the public teaching of the Ohio Synod. But 
that such differences should stand on their own as mere intellectual deviations is 
only understandable if the writer in the Standard and the speaker at that editors’ 
meeting have already become unfaithful to the Scriptural principle, and no longer 
believe that the articles of the Christian- 
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The truth is that the teachings are clearly set forth in God's Word. Such indifferentist 
spirits as the editor of the Standard are also far more distant from us than the people 
who with all seriousness, even with passion, advocate the intuitu fidei and 
conversion through given powers. With these we hope to reach agreement if we are 
given the opportunity to present our doctrine to them ourselves, precisely because 
no Christian has ever thought differently in his heart about his conversion than we 
have ever taught publicly. On the other hand, the people who want to stir us together 
into a unionistic porridge are separated from us in principle; they have not fallen 
away from this or that doctrine of Lutheran dogmatics, but from Lutheranism itself. 
G. 

"And what about the parochial school?" asks a contributor to the Reformed 
"Kirchenzeitung" in his treatment of the text: "Then they all became sleepy," - "what 
about the parochial school, which after all was formerly in a comparatively 
flourishing condition? Oh, the town schools are so much better now, and instead of 
the parochial school we now have a Sunday school set up in the most modern way, 
they say. Oh, yes, the city schools are unfortunately too good, that is, they strain 
the pupils’ strength to such an extent that they have no time or strength for anything 
else. And for this very reason the Sunday schools cannot serve their purpose at all; 
for if it is not possible to learn for them during the week, and to learn in such a way 
that it is not forgotten again, then the most excellent Sunday school is of no use. 
But if the five foolish virgins could not afterwards catch up what they had neglected 
before, the catching up of the already grown "graduated" youth in regard to religion 
is about as doubtful to me as the intention of the doctor who said to me during the 
War of Secession, "If I get drafted, I'll first try to get religion." It is just then in many 
cases ‘too late." - "Too late"-in many instances the Lutheran Church has already 
come to terms too late with what it has lost in incomprehensible folly by not 
maintaining its parochial school. 

New Creed of an Episcopalian. What mad spirits are doing their work in the 
Episcopal Church is evident from the following confession of faith, which an 
Episcopalian Doctor of Theology, Rev. Joseph B. Dunn, published some time ago 
in the Churchman: "I believe in God the Father of all the family of earth. And in Jesus 
Christ, His Son, who for our sakes became man; Labored, suffered, and endured for us; 
Preached brotherhood and claimed kin with all men; Taught that duty to God and duty to 
man are one; Born a Jew; Was a citizen of the World; Died for truth, justice, and freedom; 
Liveth now the guide and inspirer of all who serve their brethren. I believe in a holy Catholic 
Church, which is the body of faithful followers of Christ. I believe in the fellowship of those 
who serve now, and those who have entered into Life Eternal; The redemption of the race; 
The life with God. I believe in one standard of righteousness for men, for the Church, for 
the State; One holy bond of sympathy and help; One common cause; One common good for 
all the sons of men. I believe the one proof of faith in Christ is life after His likeness and 
through His help. Amen." What is interesting is what is missing from this confession. 
Most notably missing is the reference to the bodily resurrection of JEsu, His 
ascension, 
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His return to judgment, then the forgiveness of sins, the person of the Holy Spirit, 
the resurrection of the dead. Instead of these other-worldly and spiritual elements, 
a stale morality in high-sounding phrase, such as a Confucianist or a Brahmin might 
pray over. Rev. Thin justifies his change of symbolism by saying that our old 
confession is too contemplative, that our time wants something more active. He 
overlooks the fact that the whole heathen mission and all public and private charity 
in heathen as well as in Christian countries is the product or by-product of this 
"contemplative" confession, which expresses the right Christian faith in its main 
elements. By contrast, the people who have had a confession like Dunn's among 
them for a century have remained spiritually sterile. What have the Universalists 
and Unitarians to show for mission and public charity? They have dispensed with 
the old dogmas, but also with a sense of sacrifice and service to others. In any case, 
however, this confession of the Episcopalian Dunn proves what kind of monks not 
only exist in this community, but are also allowed to speak in the church bodies. 
There is probably no community today that has strayed so far from Christianity as 
the Episcopalian. G. 

In order to get rid of the doctrine of hellish punishments, a Methodist 
preacher named T. L. Moody, member of the Tennessee Conference, requested 
that the words "a desire to flee from the wrath to come" be removed from the ritual of 
the Southern Methodist Church. To this, however, Bishop H. C. Morrison responded 
in a journal, as follows: "Can it be true? At a time when in the world and in the 
Church the concept of the awfulness of sin has been toned down, when the idea of 
a hell and a punishment of sin is regarded as an old superstition and laughed at, 
when even our Church has gone so far as to remove from its ritual the words ‘for 
since all men are conceived in sins,' and the Northern Methodist Church has acted 
similarly, . . and now, to make the measure full, Br. M. moves , that the words "a 
desire to escape the wrath to come" be deleted from our church constitution! Yes," 
Morrison continues wryly, "why shouldn't that phrase be removed? The words ‘wrath 
of God' only occur scattered here and there throughout the Bible. They are 
mentioned only ninety-two times in the English translation of the Old Testament, 
thirty-two times in the New Testament, and only one hundred and twenty-four times 
in the whole book. The expression ‘Anger of God' (wrath, fury, vengeance, etc.) 
occurs only 139 times in the English Bible. Then such expressions occur as 'that 
my wrath might be kindled against them’, 'the Lord's wrath is kindled against you’, 
‘wrath for the day of wrath’, 'for the great day of his wrath is come, and who can 
stand?’ And the dear Christ asked certain people, "How will you escape hellish 
damnation? Further, JEsus said, "But rather fear him who is able to destroy both 
body and soul into hell." O what do we do with these terrible passages of Scripture? 
In some way we must remove them from God's Word before we are able to remove 
them from our own book. How can we get rid of these passages of Scripture, and 
all that resembles them, and prove to the people that our God is a truly all-good 
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God is who can do nothing, absolutely nothing, but love and go on loving, and that 
sin is a mere idea and not really a reality? According to the language of "Christian 
Science," it is simply an "evil thought," nothing more. No wrath of God, no future 
punishment, nothing like that-remove everything from God's Word, from the rituals, 
and from everything else, and yet stop deceiving and frightening people, since God 
cannot hate sin (as the old book declares He hates it)-in fact, that He has nothing to 
hate and nothing to do but love, love, love; therefore no one can ever "go into 
everlasting torment," as the old Bible book declares. Is it not possible for the editor 
to meet the dear people helpfully, and in some way remove all these impulses out 
of the way, so that 'fear and trembling’ on account of sin need never occur again? " 
G. 

A substitute for the gospel is now thought to be found in the business-like 
operation of the external church work by so-called "efficiency experts". The idea is 
that every branch of church activity should be directed by men with expertise. On 
these principles eighteen congregations, mostly located in the East, have to date 
employed special men of practical knowledge and experience for the management 
of church operations, while for the pastor alone remains the spiritual leadership. The 
practical leader receives adequate pay for the time devoted to the church. He has 
neither a bureau nor a special branch of work. However, he is responsible for 
missionary work, welfare work, Bible classes and caste work. In these various 
activities he has to supervise and instruct the respective church officials, and for the 
same he has to "train" church members. In a sense, he is the overseer, leader, and 
teacher of the church's operations. It is said that other churches want to follow the 
process. In a moment we will be taken a step further. It is reported that about a 
hundred men from New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Springfield have made this 
subject, church-management, the subject of special study and want to join together in 
a league to do Christian service to the churches, such as the Cooperative of 
Physicians for the Advancement of Medical Practice and the Health of the People. 
It is worthwhile, indeed necessary, since the church system is something important; 
for church property is worth $1,545,000,000. A bill of exchange, from which we take 
this information, is quite right in his expectation that soon this movement will also 
take the theological training of future preachers in hand, in order to regulate the 
theological institution system and to reshape it according to their thoughts. And from 
the modern point of view, this is only the logical development of ecclesiastical 
thought. That the Holy Spirit governs His church through the Word, and that all 
externalities are only able to remove the obstacles which human malice and folly 
place in the way of the Word, is a conception which no longer fits into the modern 
ecclesiastical gear. "System," "method," "organization," "efficiency" are the 
watchwords of the Church in our day. Only when, in spite of all measures, the 
services remain poorly attended, does one fall to the idea of having a man who 
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provide who brings the Holy Spirit to the people, and for this you have the traveling 
evangelists. G. 

Among the Quakers, too, there is a tendency to unite the separate parties. 
From the Hicksites, the liberal wing, it proceeds, and finds concession among the 
Quakers of the old-believing direction; for this part, too, is more and more in tune 
with the demands of the present day. The peculiarities of their old-fashioned dress 
and manner of speaking are on the wane. One scarcely sees the broad-brimmed 
hats and collarless skirts of the men, or the gray silk dresses and white shawls of 
the women. Neither would one recognize the Quakers by the form of address or 
other measured speech. Also, more and more the desire for an orderly clerical office 
is showing itself. If the Quakers in the United States united in a manner similar to 
that in England, they would form a body of 150,000 members, and might expect 
growth instead of extinction. 

(Messenger of Peace.) 

"A Nuisance to the Jews.” Albert M. Hyamson, a Jew, has procured the 
latest edition of the Dictionary of Universal Biography. This 
Work announces itself as a biography "of all times and peoples", in which concise 
data are to be found about "every man and woman who has achieved eminence or 
prominence, from the dawn of history until the present day". The work represents "an 
endeavor to include every one whose work and whose memory can be said to have survived 
until to-day". The volume contains details of over 110,000 people from all ages. 
Missing from all the names mentioned in the story is only the name of JEsus Christ. 
Confucius is there, also Mohammed, also Zoroaster, even Pontius Pilate, but not 
the one whom Pilate called the "righteous man" when he washed his hands. It 
remains the same: 1 Cor. 1, 23: "A nuisance to the Jews". 

Divorce figures. In 1867, 9937 divorces were granted in the United States at 
large; in 1906, forty years later, more than seven times that number, 72,062. 
Recently the number of divorces has increased more than three times in proportion 
to the increase of population. G. 


ll. Abroad. 


The days of the undisputed rule of the source hypothesis are over. Let 
us not err, the feet of those who carry it out are at the door. Both Prof. Dahse and 
the Jewish advocate Harold M. Wiener in London continue to fight the source 
hypothesis in pamphlets and lectures. As is well known, under the process of these 
two scholars, it is now emphasized by the opponents of the source-separation 
hypothesis that the difference of the names of God, on which the whole edifice of 
the source theory rests, cannot be established from the Hebrew text at hand. By a 
study of the Septuagint, the Targumim, Lucians, Theodotions, Aquilas, and 
Symmachus, as well as of manuscript deviations in the Massoretic text, it has been 
concluded that the Massoretic text is not sufficient to establish the original form of 
the names of God occurring in such and such a place. First this deviation of the 
Septua- 
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ginta and other earlier translations from the Massoretic text by Prof. Schlégl, the 
Catholic Old Testament scholar in Vienna. Schlég! published investigations in 1909, 
according to which, where Jahveh (alone) occurs in 148 instances (Gen. 4:1 to 2 
Mos. 3:7), other texts give divergent relations 118 times; Elohim (alone) occurs in the 
same chapters 179 times in the Massoretic text, but other texts differ in 59 places. 
Yahveh Elohim is found in 23 places, but only in one do all the witnesses agree. On 
such uncertain foundations has been erected the proud edifice of Pentateuch 
criticism. Mr. Wiener further reproaches the higher criticism for never having 
submitted the mass of laws handed down from Moses to Nehemiah, which neither 
give a unity nor were ever in harmony with the view of the prophets and the older 
historical books, to a competent jurist for examination in order to disentangle them, 
but treated them without further ado as literary subversions. He points to the lack of 
agreement among the various critics as to the tendency of ever further disunion of 
the sources, and the improbability of a late establishment of legal rules. The order 
for the extermination of the Canaanites (Deut. 20:16-18) and the Amalekites (Deut. 
25:17-19) in the time of King Ipsiah, if Deuteronomy is said to have been written 
under his reign, would be comparable, for instance, with an order of the King of 
England for the expulsion of the Danes from Great Britain (according to Prof. W. H. 
Green), which appears today. Glosses and notes are found in our text in some 
places, but they can be no proof against the original unity of the text, which exhibits 
some pre-Mosaic material, the existence of which in such a time as that of Moses is 
vouched for by some evidence. Prof. Dahse, in his latest pamphlets and articles, 
points out that we have before us a liturgical text, and demands: first textual, then 
literary criticism. The Hebrew original of the Greek translation, the Septuagint, is 
centuries older than the text now in use; the Samaritan text agrees with it about 1600 
times in the 5 books of Moses against the Massoretic text; likewise the Syriac 
translation, the Peschito, shows many affinities with the Septuagint. According to 
Dahse's investigations, the parallels, contents, recapitulations are largely explained 
as chapter headings placed over the reading sections, the Sedarim. Ezra was the 
instaurator of the Pentateuch, as Jerome calls him. - Without wishing to appropriate 
the results of these investigations, or only now to recognize in the Wiener-Dahse 
presuppositions a convincing proof Wider die Aufstellungen der Pentateuchkritik, so 
much seems to have been accomplished that the Wellhausen hypothesis may no 
longer appeal to the use of the names of God for its source distinction. But with this 
the whole proud case collapses. A theory which for decades had enthralled most 
investigators belongs to the vanquished ideas. G. 

"Beware of false prophets," etc. The "Pilgrim to the Homeland" from 
Bremerhaven writes: "The associate professor of theology at the University of 
Géttingen Dr. Wilhelm Bousset has written a 
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Bousset received and accepted the call as professor of New Testament exegesis in 
Giessen as successor of Prof. Baldensperger. Bousset is perhaps the most ardent 
of the radical religious-historical direction. The Bible-believing circles, which for 
years have been striving for a positive professor, will find this appointment a fist blow 
in the face. About fifteen years ago | once had occasion to hear this Prof. Bousset, 
of Gédttingen, at Hanover. He represented there the well-known and notorious Jatho, 
denied the resurrection of Christ as well as our Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
in general, etc. And such an ungodly teacher has not only been tolerated for years 
at the University of Géttingen, but has also corrupted and killed who knows how 
many theologians and others with this soul-poison of his diabolical doctrine, and will 
now also sow the weeds at the University of Giessen to the ruin of many souls so 
dearly bought with the blood of Christ. O terrible, when one thinks of it! Surely such 
an ungodly being is partly to blame for the fact that the evil war is now raging so 
cruelly, indeed for so long. God have mercy on our poor people, who let themselves 
be deceived and ruined in this way! If only they would consider what the Lord says 
(Matth. 7, 15; Rom. 16, 17. 18; 2 Cor. 6, 14-18; Tit. 3, 10; 2 Joh. 9-11; 1 Tim. 6, 3-5 
etc.)! If they made a clean sweep and departed from such! For the Lord has 
commanded us, first, to punish such (Tit. 3, 10; Matth. 18, 15), but this does not 
help, second, to put them out (1 Cor. 5, 18; 5 Mos. 13, 5). If this cannot be done, 
thirdly, come out of them like Lot out of Sodom, like Israel out of Korah, so that you 
do not perish with them! (Evangelical Lutheran Free 
Church.) 

Low level of Christianity among the Saxon teachers. Under the heading 
"Das Unbegreifliche, hier ist's getan" ("The incomprehensible, here it is done"), the 
"Leipziger Lehrerzeitung" (Leipzig Teachers' Newspaper) publishes a scathing 
article against the school councillor Dr. Weber in Ulm and his guiding principles 
presented to a district assembly on "War Thoughts on School and School Reform", 
in which it says: "The man does not exercise his office as a state inspector in 
Mecklenburg, but is a school councillor in Ulm, i.e. in the highly educated Swabian 
region. It would do too much honour to the matter if one were to go into the almost 
unbelievable proposals in more detail. Nor is the time suitable for it. One need not 
be surprised that our school system would not progress if men with such antediluvian 
pedagogical views ruled over entire districts." In Dr. Weber's "Guiding Principles" we 
now search with a certain pedagogical horror for these "incredible proposals" and 
"antediluvian pedagogical views." What do we find? The first three guiding 
principles, according to a statement in the "Ev. Kztg.", read: "Our school must have 
been on the right path ten to thirty years ago, otherwise our soldiers would not have 
proven themselves so well, both in general education and in moral-religious content 
and practical skill. Therefore we must pursue a conservative school policy and not 
give away the good we have for unproven reforms, but rather reflect whether we 
have not already modernized too much (cf. the lowering of requirements in 
Memorizing and Biblical History). We must preserve the genuine German character 
of our school, must not therefore abandon the education of reverence and authority. 
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to the alien ideals of self-government and a so-called 'freedom' of the personality. 
We must not fall into the infatuation and worship of the child after the manner of an 
Ellen Key with her hysterical book of the Century of the Child." After Schulrat Dr. 
Weber then opposed the multiplicity and called for restriction, pointed out history 
and geography and good reading in contrast to the emphasis on natural history, 
also opposed the criers of overburdening and warned against exaggerated 
educational exuberance, also openly declared that too much so-called education is 
evil even for teachers, but especially for female teachers, he confesses in the last 
two of the right education that the school has to strive for: "Above all, we want to 
aim at promoting the inner culture, that is, the moral-religious sense, in our full, so 
that it remains and becomes more and more simple and true and faithful and pious. 
As far as the outer culture is concerned, the education in sensible behavior may 
perhaps be improved; but above all, care must be taken that the German be more 
proud of his Germanness in the future. Then even the foreigners will respect him 
more than before." And these principles, surely approved by every Christian, the 
modern teachers of Saxony call "antediluvian." "Incredible |" G. 

The unbelieving teachers and Hindenburg. The newspaper "Haus und 
Schule" publishes the following article about the "unfashionable Hindenburg", which 
we are happy to pass on: "The -Sachsische Schulzeitung' is in part extremely 
dissatisfied with Hindenburg's 'Regulation of the School System’ in Poland [signed: 
‘Headquarters, August 24, 1916. The Commander-in-Chief East von Hindenburg, 
Field Marshal General'] and the further implementing regulations. In two essays it 
sharply criticizes -Hindenburg's school regulations for Poland’ (Nos. 14 and 26): 'For 
at all age levels of all types of schools four religious lessons are scheduled, which 
is not exactly fitting for a progressive school order.’ . . . This emphasis on religious 
instruction seems outdated and not at all in keeping with psychology' (No. 14). The 
fact that singing instruction is placed 'in the service of religion’, because it demands 
‘cultivation of church singing, practice of the liturgical chants of the service’, is also 
displeasing to the paper; likewise, among other things, ‘the provisions on language 
instruction are also not very modern’. Above all, however, the provisions on religious 
education itself are sharply rebuked: 'For Protestant and Jewish religious education, 
detailed provisions are given, while those for Catholic religious education are being 
worked on together with the archbishop's office, which are then to take the place of 
those currently in force. The ones we are interested in again seem rather less 
modern and take the greatest consideration for the church instead of the child. The 
special consideration of the Gospels and Epistles of the church year should be 
emphasized: "On every Saturday the Gospel of the following Sunday is to be read 
to the children and briefly discussed with them. To what extent a treatment of the 
Epistles may also be given is left to the discretion of the teacher." The subject matter 
of the catechism and the relation to the hymn already play a great part in the lower 
grades, likewise also the prayers. "At all stages the children also learn prayers. At 
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the lower grade some short and light morning, noon, and evening prayers, besides 
school prayers. In the upper grade these prayers are appropriately increased." How 
far removed from modern ideas are the very regulations for religious instruction is 
shown, among other things, by the sentence: "The understanding of the Catechism 
is illustrated and explained by the Bible story, by Bible verses, and by hymn stanzas." 
Where is the mighty flooding life of the present, the best illustration?’ So far the 
'Sachsische Schulzeitung' (No. 26). - We were and are long accustomed to our 
advocacy of Scriptural and confessional instruction in the schools being suspected 
by that side in the most malicious manner as 'unfashionable,' 'unpsychological,’ etc. 
But we would not have thought it possible that even now, when we are still in the 
midst of the war, in spite of the truce, under the eyes of the censors, they should 
dare to call our national hero Hindenburg an unfashionable man with outmoded 
views. Well, we would rather be scolded by a Hindenburg as ‘unfashionable’ than 
search helplessly in the ‘flooding life of the present’ for a fixed point which the 
allegedly ‘assured results of science’ or the ‘purified moral feeling’ of the Zwickau 
teacher-prophets cannot point out to us. Our Hindenburg knows with us that there 
can be no other reason - not even for Christian religious instruction - except that 
which has been laid: Christ, the risen Saviour of sinners and Prince of Life. Sure of 
his God, in constant looking up to him, he did with his army those glorious, 
incomparable deeds which remain a wonder before our eyes. His 'School Order' only 
confirms anew what he has testified again and again in almost all his manifestations, 
namely, that he is aware of the actual source of the power of well-being. It proves 
that he also wants to see this source of strength preserved for our youth, from which, 
as always in his life, so especially now, he may draw again and again. The critics of 
the 'Sachs. Schulzeitung' may look askance at this." 

(Evangelical Lutheran Free Church, Sept. 24, 1916.) 

The Virgin Mary elevated to the patron saint of Bavaria. A decree from the 
Roman Congregation of Rites, dated 26 April, arrived in Munich on 12 May, the 
contents of which were immediately communicated to all Bavarian bishops and 
archbishops by telegraph: ". .. The Catholic people of Bavaria, following the example 
of their Dukes and Electors, but especially after the events of Maximilian | of the 
House of Wittelsbach, took up since the year 1620 the custom of invoking the Mother 
of God under the title of 'Patroness of Bavaria’ and venerating her with fervent love. 
In order to implore the special help of the Mother of God in the afflictions of this war, 
which has lasted so long, and in order to place the Bavarian people under the 
constant protection of Heaven, King Louis |, together with his wife, Queen Maria 
Theresa, following the pious example of his ancestors and in view of the noble 
wishes of many Catholics in his kingdom, has undertaken, through His Eminence 
Cardinal Andreas Frihwirt, Apostolic Pronuntius in Bavaria, to obtain from His 
Holiness Pope Benedict XV. 1. that the Blessed Virgin Mary and Mother of God be 
declared by the Apostolic See to be the principal patroness of the Bavarians, 2. that 
a special feast of this Virgin Mary under the title of Patrona Bavariae be celebrated 
annually in the month of Mary, May 14, in the whole of Bavaria. 
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Bavaria may be celebrated under an appropriate rite and with a special Office. The 
Holy Father Pope Benedict XV has most affectionately received these very welcome 
wishes, which the undersigned Cardinal, Pro Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, presented to him. By virtue of his authority he has expressly declared and 
elevated the Blessed Virgin and Mother of God Mary as the principal patroness of 
the whole Kingdom of Bavaria, and has assigned to her all the honors and privileges 
which, according to the usage of the law, belong to the patrons of a country. He has 
likewise granted that in all the dioceses of the Bavarian kingdom the feast of the 
most blessed Virgin Mary shall be celebrated annually on the 14th of May under the 
title of Patrona Bavariae, and that, according to the rubrics, as a duplex feast of the 
first class with octave with a special breviary office and a special mefse. Nothing 
shall stand in the way of this decision." On this the Jesuit Blume writes: "As a purely 
inner-church feast, not as a so-called "commanded" general holiday, as a quietly 
trusted family celebration of the Catholics of Bavaria, though under the highest 
liturgical display of splendor, this most recent Marian Day is first of all intended. 
United with their beloved Catholic sovereign in deep Marian devotion, they should 
and want to unite with their priests on that feast day through pious devotional 
practice, as it is given to everyone by the urge of the heart, who are all required to 
celebrate the Patrona Bavariae through a special Mass and a specially composed 
breviary office. Bavaria wants to celebrate a day of prayer and thanksgiving with 
special fervor every year. It wants to send up hot prayers to its heavenly patroness, 
so that she may bestow her protection, protection and blessing on the country 
entrusted to her, so that she may protect and guard the homeland, especially during 
this terrible war between nations, and that she may graciously bring peace to it as 
well as to the entire German fatherland and with it to all nations as soon as possible, 
along with the true blessings of lasting peace. The request will be connected with 
warm thanks for the motherly protection granted at home and in the field. This 
grateful remembrance should never be extinguished, but every year on the feast of 
the Patrona Bavariae it should flare up especially strongly. Heartfelt gratitude is also 
the best pledge to secure the continued protection and protection of the heavenly 
patroness. The "Evangelical Lutheran Free Church" comments on this: "Here again 
one sees how finely the Pope knows how to send himself into time, how to buy it 
out, how he seeks to support his chair in Germany through war. By every new 
decree, however, he reveals himself as the true Antichrist, who blasphemes and 
defiles the Lord Jesus, the only Advocate of all sinners before God. Luther has 
already recognized him as such and seriously warned us and all the world, 
especially his dear Germans, against him. God preserve us from the Pope's 
murder!" 

French priests’ casualty list. More than 3500 Catholic priests have fallen in 
French military service. Since then every priest has been called under the flag, not 
as a military chaplain, but as a soldier. It is expected, therefore, that this number will 
double and triple in a short time, and the bishops of the French Catholic parishes 
are wondering where they are to find replacements for this loss of clergy. G. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume May 1917. Nr. 5. 


Pure, wholesome teaching. 


(A conference lecture.) 


The expression "pure doctrine" is known and familiar to all of us, | would say, 
from childhood. It is a genuine Lutheran expression, just as the Lutheran Church is 
the church of pure doctrine. It has passed into the confession of our church. Luther's 
Small Catechism already says: "Where the Word of God is taught purely and 
unadulteratedly." The Large Catechism remarks in the first petition, "Because we 
see how the world is so full of mobs and false teachers, all of whom use the holy 
name as a cover and semblance for their devilish doctrine, we ought to cry out and 
shout against all such without ceasing, oath, who preach and believe falsely, and 
who want to persecute and dampen what our gospel and pure doctrine has 
wrought." (Miller, 470, 47.) And in the second commandment the Large Catechism 
calls this the right use of the divine name, that one "lechrt recht." (M. 397, 64.) The 
Apology names as external signs, whereby the church is known, these: "Where 
God's word is pure, where the sacraments are administered according to the same." 
(M. 152, 5.) And it reproaches the adversaries, the papists, that they "lie not much 
uncouth therefore, that Christian doctrine and the gospel be preached purely 
(oppressa sana doctrina). (M. 231, 43.) To all false believers the expression "pure 
doctrine" is abhorrent; all Unionists scoff when they hear the expression. English 
Lutheran papers in our country use the expression derisively in quotation marks, 
and, especially in former years, made many a lunge at "pure doctrine." In this way 
the Scriptures are mocked, for the expression is actually an expression of Scripture; 
above all, the thing denoted by it is Scriptural truth. And it is worthwhile to take a 
closer look at this term and to compile what Scripture says about it. 

It is well known that the expression dida0KaAia, doctrine, especially the 
compound "wholesome doctrine," literally, sound doctrine, éyaivovoa daa-. 
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oxadia, is a specific expression of the three Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul. A glance 
at the Concordance shows that the word didaokaAia, doctrine, occurs twenty-one 
times in the New Testament, twice in the Gospels-and the two passages are 
parallels still to it-four times in the Epistles of Paul outside the Pastoral Epistles, but 
no less than fifteen times in the three short Pastoral Epistles. In addition to this, 
there are two passages in these Epistles in which the cognate expression is found, 
which Luther also translated "doctrine." The term "doctrine," especially the 
expression "wholesome doctrine," is so prominent in the Pastoral Epistles that the 
frequent occurrence of it in these Epistles, and the recession of it in the rest of the 
New Testament, has led to the denial of the authenticity and Pauline authorship of 
the three Pastoral Epistles, especially in more recent times. Schleierntacher already 
thought that the expression "wholesome doctrine" belonged to the expressions that 
were "striking, rare, foreign to the New Testament," and therefore rejected the First 
Epistle to Timothy. But we will not now consider this point further. The Pastoral 
Epistles most certainly belong to certain Scripture. But the occurrence of this phrase 
"sound, wholesome doctrine" in so singular a manner in the Pastoral Epistles 
justifies us in treating the matter precisely on the ground of the Pastoral Epistles. 
For if the Pastoral Epistles, as everyone knows, are thoroughly practical in nature, 
if they are the summa of all right pastoral theology, and if they guide and point the 
way to the right direction of the sacred ministry, then the phrase "sound, wholesome 
doctrine" cannot be a merely theoretical term, then it must be a practical term in the 
fullest sense of the word. We shall see this when we compile the statements of the 
Pastoral Epistles concerning wholesome doctrine. 

The salvific teaching that Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ, proclaims is first 
of all true, is absolute truth. That is certain from the beginning. Paul therefore calls 
it "the word of truth," 6 Adyog tij¢ adnteiac, 2 Tim. 2, 15, which the preacher rightly 
shares 
and once about the other he accompanies his remarks in these epistles with the 
assurance, "This is ever certainly true," "reliable is the word,” mtotdc x Adyoc. When 
he takes the whole Gospel in the brief word, that Christ JEsus came into the world 
to make sinners blessed, he first assures, "This is ever certainly true," 1 Tim. 1:15. 
When he has said, that by Christ's grace we are to be justified, and heirs of eternal 
life according to hope, he adds, "This is ever certainly true," Tit. 3:8. When he says 
that he who desires the episcopate desires a good work, he again precedes it with 
the assurance, "This is certainly true," 1 Tim. 3:1. When he says that godliness is 
profitable for all things, and has the promise of this life and of the life to come, he 
adds the assurance, "This is certainly true. 
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And when he finally says at the end of his life that he endures all things for the 
elect's sake, that they also may obtain blessedness in Christ Jesus with eternal 
glory, he confirms and seals this hope with the word: "This is ever certainly true", 2 
Tim. 2, 11. 

Because the doctrine of salvation is absolute truth, Paul preaches it, 
convinced of its truth. After he said that the only mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, gave himself for salvation for all, so that this would be 
preached in his time, he adds: "To this end | have been appointed a preacher and 
apostle (I speak the truth in Christ and do not lie), a teacher of the Gentiles in faith 
and truth", 1 Tim. 1, 7. 1, 7. And in the opening words of the three epistles he 
emphasizes that he is such a preacher and apostle of the truth according to the 
command of God, 1 Tim. 1, 2, by the will of God, 2 Tim. 1, 2, and quite detailed in 
the Epistle to Titus: "Paul, a servant of God, but an apostle of JESUS Christ, 
according to the faith of God's elect and the knowledge of the truth unto godliness, 
in hope of eternal life, which he promised who did not lie, God, before the times of 
the world, but revealed his word in his own time by the preaching which is entrusted 
to me according to the command of God our Saviour", Titus 1, 1-3. 1:1-3; whoever, 
therefore, accepts this wholesome doctrine, comes to the knowledge of the truth, 
the truth par excellence; whoever rejects it, thereby rejects the truth. One need only 
glance again at the Concordance to see how frequently the term truth, is found in 
the Pastoral Epistles. Besides the three passages already cited (2 Tim. 2, 15; 1 
Tim. 1, 7; Tit. 1, 1), it is said that God wills that all men be helped, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth, 1 Tim. 2, 4; the hope is expressed that God will give 
repentance to the unruly to know the truth, 2 Tim. 2, 25. The faithful who take with 
thanksgiving the food which God has made are called such as know the truth, 1 
Tim. 4, 3, and the church is called the pillar and foundation of the truth, 1 Tim. 3, 
15. Whereas the false teachers can never come to the knowledge of the truth, 2 
Tim. 3, 6; they are deprived of the truth, 1 Tim. 6, 5; they resist the truth, 2 Tim. 3, 
8; they turn their ears from the truth, 2 Tim. 4, 4; they turn away from the truth, Tit. 
1, 14; they have failed in the truth, 2 Tim. 2, 18. 

But how can one know that this teaching of Paul is really the truth, absolute 
truth? The answer is: The word of truth is God's word, its origin is from God. Paul 
suffers over the gospel until the bonds, but - he says - God's word is not bound, 2 
Tim. 2, 9. This word of God is not bound. 
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is once present in Scripture, in the Scriptures of the Old Testament. Just in a pastoral 
epistle we read the well-known fundamental passage, that all Scripture is inspired of 
God, nda ypagy Gedxvevatos, 2 Tim. 3, 16. This objective word of God, which is to be 
read to the church after the exhortation to Timothy, "Stop with reading," 1 Tim. 4, 13, 
is profitable for doctrine, is the content of doctrine, and is the norm of doctrine, 2 
Tim. 3, 16. Scripture, God's word, sound doctrine coincide. The apostles always 
make the Old Testament the starting point of their speeches, always point to the 
redemption that happened in Christ as the fulfillment of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. So Paul also gives the proof here. Because Timothy knows the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament from childhood, it can instruct him to salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus, 2 Tim. 3, 15. But there is a second thing to this. Timothy 
was further instructed and taught by the apostle, and this word of the apostle, the 
word of all apostles, is also God's word, and therefore the content, norm, and 
standard of the teaching. Therefore the apostle says: God revealed his word through 
the preaching that is familiar to me, Tit. 1, 3, and admonishes Timothy repeatedly: 
"What you have heard from me through many witnesses, command faithful men who 
are able to teach others also", 2 Tim. 2, 2. "You have experienced" - literally: "you 
have followed my teaching", 2 Tim. 3, 10. "Keep the example of the wholesome, 
healthy words, which you have heard from me, of faith and love in Christ Jesus", 2 
Tim. 1, 13. This word of God through the apostles was written down, especially in 
the pastoral letters, and therefore the scriptures of the New Testament are the 
content of the teaching and the standard by which the right teaching should be 
measured and recognized as right. 

Because the doctrine is truth, divine truth, God's Word, therefore it deserves 
acceptance and belief. Five times, as we have seen, the assurance is found in the 
Pastoral Epistles, "This is ever certainly true," tiotd6c 6 Adyoc, absolutely reliable, 
trustworthy is the word; and twice still there is with it the other statement, that it is an 
expensive word, literally, a word worthy of all acceptance, mdon¢ azodoyic déioc. Of 
the gospel in nuce it is said, "This is ever certainly true, and a dear word, that Christ 
JEsus is come into the world," 1 Tim. 1, 15. And likewise it is said of godliness, which 
is profitable to all things, and has the promise of this life and of that which is to come, 
"This is ever certainly true, and a dear word," 1 Tim. The sound doctrine of the gospel 
is not a matter of various possible opinions, of various truths, each of which has its 
justification, but of an absolutely reliable truth, which is therefore worthy to be 
accepted without reservation or doubt. 
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This now brings us to the substance of sound doctrine. First, what exactly 
does the apostle mean by the word doctrine, di6acKaria? AidacKkaiia is that which 
belongs to a d1ddoKaAos, teacher, and Paul, like the Greek language in general, 
uses the word in a twofold, but of course intimately connected relation, once in the 
subjective, active sense of teaching, that is, in the sense of instructing, teaching. 
Thus in the passages already cited: The God-given Scriptures are useful for 
teaching, for instruction, 2 Tim. 3, 16; you have followed my teaching, my instruction, 
2 Tim. 3, 10; and likewise in the passage about the elders who labor in the word and 
in teaching, in teaching activity, 1 Tim. 5, 17; and in the exhortation to Timothy: "Stop 
with teaching," with instruction, "until | come!" 1 Tim. 4, 13. But then the apostle 
takes the word, and that most frequently, in the objective, passive sense: the 
teaching, the teaching. So in the other passages of the Pastoral Epistles, when he 
says that some will cleave to the doctrines of devils, 1 Tim. 4, 1, or when he requires 
that the slaves should adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things, Tit. 2, 10, 
lest the name of God and the doctrine be blasphemed, 1 Tim. 6, 1. Likewise when 
he exhorts Titus, "Set thyself for an example of good works, with unadulterated 
doctrine!" Tit. 2, 7, or to Timothy, "Take heed to thyself and to doctrine!" 1 Tim. 4, 
16, and when he warns against such as do not abide in the wholesome words of our 
Lord JEsu Christ, and in the doctrine of godliness, 1 Tim. 6, 3. And in this objective, 
passive sense Paul also takes the word in the passages where he speaks of good 
or wholesome doctrine. He says to Timothy, Thou art brought up in the words of 
faith and good doctrine, 1 Tim. 4, 6; he calls the doctrine of false teachers contrary 
to sound doctrine, 1 Tim. 1, 10, and says that they will not suffer sound doctrine, 2 
Tim. 4, 3. But the right preacher ought to be mighty to exhort by sound doctrine, Tit. 
1, 9, and shall speak as befits wholesome doctrine, Tit. 2, 1. In the same double 
relation he uses the cognate word Sdi6ayy, rendered by Luther with the same 
expression "doctrine": in the subjective, active sense, when he exhorts Timothy, 
"Chastise, forbear, admonish with all patience and doctrine," instruction, 2 Tim. 4, 
2; in the objective, passive sense, when he requires the preacher to hold, as it is 
literally said, whether the reliable word agreeable to doctrine, Tit. 1:9. The two 
related words didax and didaoKkaAia are only so distinguished that didacKkahia 
points more back to the authority of the teacher, the SiSdoKaroc, while didaxh 
emphasizes more that it is given, given doctrine. Now the passages just cited 
already indicate what the content of this teaching is, namely, the message of the 
salvation of sinners through Christ to eternal life, in a word, the gospel. This gospel 
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The gospel is accepted by faith and is demonstrated in a holy walk. We only need 
to cite a few passages, the main passages. The apostle says: "God hath saved us, 
and called us with a holy calling, not according to our works, but according to his 
purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began, and 
is now made manifest in the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath taken 
away the power of death, and hath brought life and an incorruptible nature to light 
through the gospel, whereunto | am ordained a preacher and an apostle and a 
teacher of the Gentiles", 2 Tim. 1, 9-11. 1, 9-11. He says: "God wills that all men be 
helped and come to the knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, even the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself for 
all to be saved, that these things should be preached in his time: to whom | am 
appointed a preacher and an apostle, (Speaking the truth in Christ, and not lying,) a 
teacher of the Gentiles in faith and truth," 1 Tim. 2:4-7. He says the words of the 
Christmas epistle: "The saving grace of God hath appeared unto all men, 
chastening us to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live chastely, 
righteously, and godly in this world, looking for the blessed hope and appearing of 
the glory of the great God and of our Saviour JEsu Christ, who gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all unrighteousness, and purify unto himself a people 
for a possession, diligent to do good works," Tit. 2, 11-14. And likewise the words 
of the second Christmas epistle: "But the kindness and brightness of God our 
Saviour appeared, not because of the works of righteousness which we had done, 
but according to his mercy he made us blessed by the bath of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he poured out upon us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, that through the grace of the same we might be justified, and 
inherit eternal life according to hope," Titus 3:4-7. He sums up the whole salvific 
doctrine in the word: "This is ever certainly true and a precious word, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners," 1 Tim. 1:15, and, summing up, exhorts 
Timothy, "Hold fast the example of the wholesome, sound words, which thou hast 
heard of me, concerning faith and love in Christ JESUS," 2 Tim. 1:13. Sound 
doctrine, then, is not morality; Christ is not first of all the model and mirror of virtue; 
but the great facts of salvation are the substance of doctrine. That is why Christ is 
called Savior, Redeemer, Redeemer once above the other, and the term Savior, is 
also a favorite expression of the Pastoral Epistles. Ten times the word occurs in our 
three short epistles and in all the rest of the New Testament. 
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Testament only fourteen times. It has been rightly said that in the Pastoral Epistles 
Christianity is essentially conceived as doctrine, as the presentation of truth. 
Salvation depends on the faithful knowledge of the truth. The reason for this 
presentation lay in the circumstances of the time, since many had turned away from 
the truth, Titus 1:14. But the very passages cited show that history and doctrine are 
not apart, but within each other. The second article with its historical facts is 
teaching. 

The sound doctrine, then, is the gospel of Christ revealed in the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, preached by the apostles in the time of fulfillment, delivered to 
their disciples, and set down in writing by inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The content 
of Scripture is the content of pure doctrine - but the content of Scripture in its entirety 
and in its inner coherence. The teachings of Scripture do not stand without 
connection, in a colorful mixture, side by side and in confusion, or even in opposition 
to one another. Certainly, Scripture does not contain a system of doctrine, but it is 
an organism in which everything is related to the Gospel. This is especially true of 
the Pastoral Epistles. The Pastoral Epistles are not really doctrinal epistles. The 
apostle does not want to convey doctrines of faith to Timothy and Titus as he did to 
the Romans in his Epistle to the Romans, but he wants to instruct them how they 
should move and move about in the church, as the house of God, according to their 
special profession, and how everyone who holds a church office should administer 
it. He says, "These things," the instructions concerning the episcopate and the 
diaconate, 1 Tim. 3:1-13, "| write unto thee, hoping to come unto thee with all speed; 
but if | delay, that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to walk in the house of God, 
which is the church of the living God, a pillar and ground of the truth," 1 Tim. 3:14, 
15. 3:14, 15. Keeping this purpose of the Pastoral Epistles in view, we also 
understand the somewhat striking manner, .at first, in which the doctrinal passages 
of the Epistles are introduced. Doctrine is to serve life. Paul sets forth the deepest 
dogmatic truths for the sake of their practical importance. What a glorious example, 
what important instruction for all preachers! Only a few passages may show this. 
The whole Christmas pericope of the appearing saving grace of God establishes, 
according to the context, the exhortations to Christian change, Titus 2:11-14. Paul 
had told Titus, "But speak thou according to the saving doctrine,” Titus 2:1. 2, 1, 
and gave him the exact instructions on how to admonish the old men and the young 
men, the old women and the young women, and concluded with the reminder to the 
bond servants that they should be in bondage to their masters, that they should do 
everything to please them, that they should not bark against them, that they should 
not embezzle, but that they should not be a slave to their masters, that they should 
be a slave to their masters, that they should do everything to please them, that they 
should not bark against them, that they should not embezzle, but that they should 
do everything to please them. 
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show all good faith, that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things, 
Titus 2:2-10. And this whole chain of exhortations is now justified by the reference 
to the saving grace of God which has appeared: "For it has appeared... . 
chastening," educating us, etc. The whole clear and powerful passage of God's 
general will of grace, 1 Tim. 2:4, only grounds the exhortation that we should pray 
for all men. We need only hear the words, and note the twofold justifying particle, "I 
exhort therefore, that first of all things, petition, prayer, intercession, and 
thanksgiving, be made for all men, for kings, and for all authorities; that we may lead 
a quiet and tranquil life in all godliness and. respectability. For this is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our Savior, who desires all men to be helped and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. For there is one God and one Mediator," etc. 
The whole explanation about the law and to whom the law was given, 1 Tim. 1, 5- 
11, is caused by the fact that the false teachers and the people of the law of that 
time should be stopped. Paul says: "The main sum of the commandment is love of 
a pure heart and of a good conscience and of unstained faith, of which some have 
failed and have turned to idle talk, wanting to be masters of the Scriptures and not 
understanding what they say or what they set. But we know that the law is good, if 
any man use it aright; and we know this, that there is no law given to the righteous, 
but to the unrighteous and disobedient, to the ungodly and sinners, to the unholy 
and unspiritual, to murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, to murderers, to 
whoremongers, to abusers of children, to thieves of men, to liars, to perjurers, and 
so forth, contrary to the sound doctrine, according to the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God, which is committed unto me." And all that Paul teaches here belongs 
to the wholesome doctrine, and is related to the gospel, as the very closing words 
so plainly show, "And so somewhat more contrary to the wholesome doctrine, 
according to the glorious gospel of the blessed God, which is trusted in me." 

This teaching, we finally say, is wholesome, healthy, This is also a 
characteristic expression of the Pastoral Epistles. The word occurs only twelve times 
in the New Testament, but eight of these passages are in the three short pastoral 
epistles; four times it is spoken of directly as sound, wholesome doctrine, 1 Tim. 
1:10; 2 Tim. 4:3; Tit. 1:9; 2:1. Twice the expression is used, wholesome, wholesome 
words, 1 Tim. 6:3; 2 Tim. 1:13, and twice the demand is made that one should be 
sound in the faith, Tit. 1:13; 2:2. The expression is very significant. The doctrine is 
sound, sound through and through, it contains nothing perverse, harmful, corrupt, 
but confers spiritual health, eternal health, leads to temporal 
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and eternal salvation. But everything that is contrary to it, everything that is 
inconsistent with the oral or written word of the apostle, that is unwholesome, 
perverse, harmful, and corrupting. We saw earlier: According to the Scriptures, 
especially according to the Pastoral Epistles, there is only one truth, precisely that 
which the Apostle proclaims. That which is contrary to it is error and falsehood. So we 
hear here also: There is only one sound doctrine, that of the Lord and his apostle; 
every other is unwholesome. Therefore Paul inculcates in Timothy: "If any man teach 
otherwise, and abide not in the wholesome words of our Lord JEsu Christ, and in the 
doctrine of godliness, he is darkened"-blinded, tetU@wrtai-"and knoweth nothing, but 
is addicted to questions and wars of words, from which springs envy, strife, 
blasphemy, malicious suspicion, and the scholastic quarrels of such men, who have 
broken senses and are bereft of the truth, who think that godliness is a trade. Do 
thyself from such!" 1 Tim. 6:3-5. The apostle knows no pacting in the field of doctrine; 
he makes no bows to the person of false teachers, as pie positive modern theologians 
are wont to do even with very gross false teachers; does not vauntingly acknowledge 
that they still have elementary pieces of the truth; does not thank them for their zeal 
and for their diligence, but plainly and emphatically states what they are, and how to 
stand against them. He will have nothing to do with other doctrine,. etepodisacKania, 
and with those who teach differently, etepodiSacKxaAotvtec. The, false doctrine he 
repeatedly calls unspiritual, unholy, BéBndAouc, and old-fashioned, old-feminine, 
ypaadeic, fables, 1 Tim. 4, 7; 2 Tim. 4, 4; unspiritual, loose, babblings, 1 Tim. 6, 20; 2 
Tim. 2, 16; school quarrels, 1 Tim. 6, 5; wars of words, which find no use but to traffic, 
those who listen, 1 Tim. 6:4; 2 Tim. 2:14; foolish and useless questions, disputations, 
Cntjosic, 2 Tim. 2:23; Tit. 3:9; Jewish fables and commandments of men, Tit. 1:14; 
doctrines of devils, 1 Tim. 4:1. And the false teachers he calls impudent and useless 
babblers and seducers, Tit. 1:10; he applies to them the poet's word: Always liars, evil 
beasts, foul bellies, Tit. 1, 12; calls them seducing spirits, men that are liars in 
glibness, and have brands in their consciences, 1 Tim. 4, 1. 2; men of broken senses, 
darkened, knowing nothing, addicted, 1 Tim. 6, 5. 4; whose word eateth about them 
as the crab, 2 Tim. 2, 17; who are ever learning, and can never come to the knowledge 
of the truth, 2 Tim. 3:7; who are shipwrecked in the faith, 1 Tim. 1:19; 6:20; whose 
mind and conscience are defiled, who well say that they know God, but with works 
they deny it, in whom God hath abominations, and who are unfit for all good works, 
Tit. 1:15, 16. Wherefore he saith unto Timothy, "Do thou from such!" 1 Tim. 6, 5. 
"Command them that they teach not otherwise," he tells the same Timothy, 1 Tim. 1, 
3; and if they will not be told, avoid them after one and a second rebuke, he inculcates 
to Titus, 
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Tit. 3, 10. Throughout the Pastoral Epistles runs the polemic against the false 
doctrine of the time, against the falsely famous art, the 'yevda@vopioc yvdots, against 
the fables and sex-registers, uni& o1 Kai yeveadoyiai, against the legal being and 
against the perverse asceticism. The pure doctrine is precisely to be kept pure and 
preserved under all circumstances, as Timothy is told at the conclusion, "O Timothy, 
keep that which is trusted in thee, and shun unspiritual loose talk, and the wrangling 
of false boasted art!" 1 Tim. 6, 20. And again, "Hold fast the example of the 
wholesome words which thou hast heard of me, concerning faith and love in Christ 
JEsu!" 2 Tim. 1:13. And the third time, "| command thee before God, which 
quickeneth all things, and before Christ JEsu, who testified a good confession under 
Pontio Pilato, that thou keep the commandment without spot, blameless, until the 
appearing of our Lord JEsu Christ," 1 Tim. 6:13, 14. 

Fiat applicatio. Let us keep the wholesome doctrine pure in every point and 
piece! Let us wholeheartedly reject every distortion, falsification, atrophy! "Pure 
doctrine" should and must remain our banner. Then alone are we true disciples of 
Paul, as he would have them according to his Pastoral Epistles, true disciples of 
Luther, who, in the well-known but always worth reading exposition on Gal. 5:9, "A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole dough," says: "In philosophy, if a little error is made 
at the beginning, a very great error comes out at the end. So in theology a little error 
overthrows the whole doctrine. Therefore doctrine and life are to be separated from 
each other as far as possible. Doctrine is not ours, but God's, whose appointed 
servants we are only. Therefore we cannot let up or change even one jot of it. Life 
is ours, and therefore, as far as it is concerned, the sacramenters can ask nothing 
of us which we do not willingly take upon ourselves, and which we will and ought to 
take into account and suffer, if only doctrine and faith remain inviolate; in regard to 
which we always have these words of Paul in our mouths: 'A little leaven,' etc. In 
this matter we cannot depart even a hair's breadth. For the Doctrine is like the 
mathematical point, and therefore cannot be divided, that is, it cannot suffer 
anything to be taken away or added. On the other hand, life, which is equal to the 
physical point, can always be divided, can always yield something." And further on 
in his long, important exposition, Luther says: "We are certainly willing to keep 
peace with all, and to show them love, if they will only leave us the doctrine of faith 
whole and unharmed. If we cannot obtain this, they demand love from us in vain. 
Cursed be the love which is kept to the hurt of the doctrine of faith, to which all things 
must give way, love, apostles, angels from heaven, etc." (IX, 644 f.) L. F. 
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On the proper divorce of law and gospel in the doctrine of election 
by grace. 


(Conclusion.) 


3. Now, however, Reason has made an attempt to overprint the gulf in 
thought which is revealed by a scriptural, evangelical consideration of the doctrine 
of election. Not content with proving to the Christian how unreasonably he ignores 
the palpable difficulties for thought in the cheerful assurance of his election to the 
sonship of God, reason has also invented a system which removes these 
difficulties. It has invented Calvinism, precisely speaking, the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination. But it has thereby removed the gospel from the doctrine of election. 

According to Calvin, the contagion of men by original sin has its ground, not 
in the will of the first men, but in the ordinance of God (a Deo ita fuit ordinatum) that 
man should lose for himself and his own the gifts which he has received. "I ask," he 
writes, "how it is that the fall of Adam consigned so many nations, together with 
their children, to eternal death without salvation, if it did not so please God (nisi quia 
Deo ita visum est)? Decretum quidem horribile, fateor"; but he repeats, "How can God 
have foreseen it, if he did not thus decree it in his purpose?" Calvin arrived at this 
decretum horribile through his concept of God. God, as the absolutely exalted One, 
intends first to show his mercy, secondly his justice. For this mutual purpose, he 
requires corresponding objects in which he can reveal his mercy on the one hand 
and his justice on the other. He therefore creates, first, men to be blessed, second, 
men to be damned. For this purpose God also orders the fall of man. Calvin thinks 
of the mercy and justice of God as two attributes of God working in isolation; he 
overlooks the fact that in each attribute of God the one God works with all his being, 
that each attribute of God is only his being, thought of in one direction. But more. 
By his doctrine of predestination, Calvin, on the one hand, erases the universality 
of God's will of grace, makes Christ the redeemer of only a part of mankind, denies 
the earnest offer of salvation to all men, and sets beside the gospel thus abridged 
the fearful doctrine that God has ordained sin as a means of realizing his absolute 
will. 

Calvinism in the doctrine of election is encountered in the supralapsarian form 
mainly in Calvin's and Theodor Beza's writings, then also in the Consensus 
Genevensis of 1552, written by Calvin himself. But the infralapsarian form is found, 
which is the 
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makes fallen man the object of the two decrees, in all Reformed symbols, e.g., in 
the Westminster denomination, "The one God hath predestinated to eternal glory . . 
. . Of others it pleased him to pass, and to appoint them to shame and wrath for their 
sins, to the glory of his glorious righteousness." 

In that the election of one to eternal life is represented as founded in an 
absolute counsel, in a counsel which preceded all secondary causes (the council of 
salvation and appointment of the Mediator), it is entirely detached from the gospel. 
The gospel is thought to be quite ineffectual in those who are decided in the decree 
of reprobation. Beza says, "When the ungodly hear the gospel, the power to make 
blessed is not there; it is but a sound that strikes the ears, which they hearing do not 
hear." "Those children which are in the number of the rejected shall not be born 
again, though they be baptized a thousand times.” "Whereas in them that are elect 
unto life, faith is irresistibly brought forth, and can never be lost." Not even David in 
his adultery had lost his faith. (That's how to get rid of the time-believers). 

From this doctrine the teaching of our Synod differs as day from night, as 
heaven from hell. To us, not predestination, but the doctrine of the justification of the 
sinner by faith, is the center of Christianity, the article by which the church stands or 
falls. True, the doctrine of election is of great importance to us, for it is God's word. 
It is an article of the gospel. But we do not seek it in the unsearchable counsels of 
God alone, but in the gospel, in Christ JEsu, in whom we are elect. Furthermore, we 
believe and teach that the promises of the gospel are for all men, that the Word and 
the sacraments always carry with them a saving power, and that the Holy Spirit is 
always connected with the Word. And yet the Gospel also works in those who are 
elect, who therefore infallibly come to faith, persevere in faith, and are finally saved, 
not compulsorily, not with an absolute must. By the same way in which God earnestly 
desires to make all men blessed, by the same means which would bring all others 
to faith, and maintain them in faith, if they did not resist the effects of the Spirit, he 
brings us, who lie in like ruin, and are alike evil against his grace, He brings us to 
repentance, to faith, without compulsion, by the Father's drawing us to the Son, by 
creating a new heart of flesh in place of the hard natural heart, and keeps us on the 
way that leads to life, in spite of many sins and errors and all the reluctance of the 
flesh. 
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It remains that no man is lost because he could say that in the Gospel he was 
not offered the same salvation as the others who heard it, the same grace of the 
reconciled heavenly Father. No, even for the perishing Christ has exercised his 
mediatorial office, even for the despisers of his propitiatory suffering he has gone to 
death, even to the apostates, who must once lie in eternal torment, the full blessing 
of the gospel has been offered. No man will be allowed to say in the day of judgment: 
"| also desired to be blessed, but thy eternal decree denied me salvation; | knocked, 
but the door was shut upon me; | also desired to appropriate to myself the promises 
of thy word, but they were not for me; | wept tears of repentance, but there was no 
joy in heaven over them, no comfort in the word, no merciful leaning toward my 
weary and burdened soul; for thou didst pass me by for ever, thou didst not suffer 
for m e on the cross, didst not raise me up for my justification, didst create me to 
perdition, didst cause me to pass away in sins, and now, to the praise of thy glorious 
justice (gloriosa justitia), | must suffer eternal torment in hell!" 

That's Calvinism. Is there a trace of the gospel? How, and our Missourian 
doctrine is said to be Calvinizing? Is there a more terrific charge, can the most 
fanatical party spirit be guilty of more vituperative calumny? Is there any greater 
distance than that between this abominable doctrine - which, however, no Christian 
ever believed in his heart - and the doctrine which our church teaches and professes 
in accordance with Scripture and the Lutheran Confession? The distance is none 
other than the distance between the Gospel and its negation. 

4. Calvinism removes the gospel from the doctrine of election. Synergism 
removes the doctrine of election from the gospel. The Scriptures contain no gospel 
if the Calvinistic account of election by grace is the correct one; the Scriptures 
contain no doctrine of election by grace if the synergistic account is the correct one. 
But this is not all. Both heresies violate the heart of the gospel. Calvinism destroys 
that attribute of the doctrine of justification which makes that doctrine the gospel: it 
takes away its generality and restricts it to those predestined to life. But synergism 
destroys the core and essence of justification, that which makes it justification, the 
absolving of the sinner by pure grace, in that synergism mixes human work and 
achievement into this article. 

If the result is ultimately the same in both deviations, namely, that according 
to both the glory of God is abridged and the sinners are 
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of consolation, they proceed from opposite premises. The Calvinist emphasizes the 
complete corruption of human nature. But in order to explain why not all men are 
lost, he assumes an unequal will in God, who wants to convert the one and not the 
other. The synergist wants to hold fast the equally earnest will of God for grace 
against all men. But in order to explain why all men are not converted, he assumes 
an inequality among men, a difference in their condition before conversion. And this 
inequality, he says, shows itself in the different conduct of men towards grace. From 
this different conduct is explained the different failure of God's grace, which is 
offered to all men with equal earnestness. One is offended by the fact that God 
"should have chosen a certain number of men for infallible blessedness - no one 
knows why". ("Testimonies" of the Three Ohio Theologians, 1914, p. 25.) We say 
to this: The why is well revealed to us in Scripture; the election was made in Christ 
according to the good pleasure of the divine will. Eph. 1. But now the hiatus in 
thought arises, Why, in the generality of grace, did not election extend to all? Then 
Synergism answers, God foreknew among men such as would do right against his 
grace; those he chose to life. "The why is revealed to us in Scripture. These causes 
(why one is converted, another not) the Scripture finds in the different conduct of 
man to divine grace. The grace is the same, but the conduct of man is different." 
(Theol. Zeitbl. 1882, p. 116; quoted in L. u. W. 1882, p. 201.) To the latest times, 
therefore, even within the American-Lntherian Church the proposition is held: 
Conversion and beatification do not depend solely on the grace of God, but in a 
certain sense also on the conduct of men. (Testimonies, p. 9.) 

If we now inquire further wherein this different conduct of men consists, the 
answer becomes us: Some men behave evil when salvation is offered to them, 
while others behave rightly. And wherein consists the right conduct? In this, that 
those who are converted and saved refrain from wanton opposition, in that, as soon 
as the doctrine of the Gospel is presented to them, they receive, through antecedent 
grace, a liberated will, the powers of which they, unconverted men, can now apply 
to their conversion. This refraining from wanton reluctance is a precondition of 
election, and is in the will and choice of the unconverted man. It is not the Holy Spirit 
that removes wanton reluctance; it only takes away natural reluctance, enmity, 
unwillingness, and resistance to the gospel. "If the Holy Spirit does not merely take 
away the natural 
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(Theol. Mag. [Ohio], 1881.) According to this, God provides for the non-existence of 
natural reluctance, man for the non-existence of willful reluctance. Thus faith is a 
product of the action of God and man, and thus cooperatio, synergy, is taught, and 
sola gratia, the core and star of the gospel, falls away. A positive cooperation of man 
to his conversion is taught. The unconverted man reduces the wilful resistance to 
the inward grace of conversion to a natural one, and datnit already makes a 
movement toward God. This is positive cooperation, cooperatio, synergy, D. Keyser 
of General Synod expresses it thus in his paper Election and Conversion, "Man has a 
spiritually enabled will" (p. 90). "Has the power of alternate choice" (p. 91). "God enables 
the sinner to choose to let himself be saved or not" (p. 100). "Man's will is placed in 
equilibrium so that it can elect for itself" (p. 102). "There is a condition or moment before 
conversion when the sinner can decide whether he will let God save him or not" (p. 105). 
"Men are free moral agents" (p. 107). "The willingness to have faith is the turning-point in 
the sinner's career" (p. 36). ilpnlid ber Lutheran of August 17, 1916: "It depends on what we 
determine to make of ourselves, as free moral agents responsible to God." "Predestination is 
based on God's foreknowledge of men's conduct and treatment of Christ.... " This is 
synergism and is the only synergism there is. Just so, in the 16th century, Strigel 
taught a revival of natural man's powers, dormant in man, admittedly impotent in 
themselves, but now re-acting vis-a-vis the Gospel, of which he avails himself to 
refrain from wanton reluctance. 

But is not, in fact, the wilful opposition of men to the grace of God preached 
to them in the gospel the cause of their unconversion and damnation? Indeed. The 
Formula of Concord says: "God also hath determined in his counsel, that he will 
harden, reject, and condemn those who are called by the word, when they reject the 
word, and resist and persevere in the Holy Spirit, wno desires to be and to work in 
them by the word. And so many are called and few are chosen." (713:40; cf. 722:83.) 
But by this it is by no means taught that a better conduct, an omission of wicked 
reluctance, was found in those who were converted and saved, with respect to which 
omission God then took away their natural reluctance and converted them in grace. 
The ruin of the human heart is the same in all who hear the Word. Luther also rightly 
cites the 
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Luther traces the Pharisees' willful, deliberate, malicious resistance to the preaching 
of Christ back to "the evil heart, the poisonous fountain from which nothing good 
comes in word or deed. Further, Luther says, "The flesh fights against grace with all 
its nature. Natural free will flies in the face of grace, even rages against it. Everyone 
feels in himself how all powers fight against grace to drive it out and destroy it." (L. 
u. W. 1881, p. 215 f.) Yes, even the Christian feels in himself, as long as he still has 
the flesh about him, not only the lusts and desires which it excites in him, but the 
evil will of the flesh, which is enmity against God, against God's word, and rebels 
not only against the law of God, but precisely also against the gospel, against the 
grace of God. It has been said before, "This is my own nature, this is the power and 
wickedness of my nature, to resist God and his grace. Just when | want to be quite 
pious and devout, suddenly the displeasure and contradiction of my defiant heart 
arises. That | still believe and am devoted to my God and Saviour in spite of my 
resisting flesh is the miracle of God's grace. Of myself | can only resist and 
contradict. Truly, if God has chosen to blessedness those and only those who do 
not resist his grace, who are of such a nature, mind, and disposition that they allow 
his grace, yield to it, and submit, then | do not belong to the elect." (St6éckhardt. L. 
u. W. 1881, p. 511 f.) And another time: "It does not occur to me to ask: What was 
first, your non-resistance, your faith or God's election? If | look at myself, | see 
nothing but reluctance. | cannot point to a single point in my life when | did not resist." 
(Ib., P. 522.) He, therefore, who would assert a difference in the conduct of 
unconverted men against the salvation offered, overlooks .that flesh is always flesh, 
always a total ruin, that the flesh also in converted men is total ruin, enmity against 
God, assault, in mind, in intellect, in will, against God's gracious will, that God alone 
can take away all reluctance, as we confess in the interpretation of the third petition, 
that "God breaketh and hindereth all evil counsel and will, which will not sanctify the 
name of God unto us, and will not let his kingdom come, as it is the will of the devil, 
the world, and the will of our flesh." 

But where is eternal election in the synergistic solution of the mystery in 
conversion? It is taken out of the Gospel, indeed it is erased from Scripture and thus 
from Christian theology. Not only is election by grace alone dropped along with sola 
gratia in conversion, but the very concept of election is destroyed. 

In fact, an attempt has been made to use the term "election in view of the 
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right conduct" with the "in view of faith" of the dogmatists of the 17th century. That 
this is not the case has been explained in D. Pieper's writing "Zur Einigung," pp. 37- 
56, and need not be repeated here. But this way of speaking was, however, already 
used in the 17th century in the interest of synergism; D. Frank points out that praevisa 
fides was spoken of by the followers of Melanchthon in a way that can only be 
understood semipelagianly. Nik. Hemming, for instance, teaches a perfect equation 
of the cause of election and the cause of reprobation. And this is constant in the 
present use of the phrase "in respect of faith." "Faith" is identified with "conduct." 
Thus, for example, in recent times, "There is but one good conduct on the part of 
man, and that is when, by virtue of divine influence of grace, he believes in, loves, 
and serves Christ his Saviour; in respect of which faith God places him who has it 
and keeps it to the end in the number of the elect." (Testimonies, p. 51; cf. L. u. W. 
1881, 336.) But if faith be considered as a conduct of man, God has again regarded 
in election something which is partly man's work, because partly brought about by 
the omission of wilful reluctance, partly a performance of man. However, one resists 
this inescapable inference by saying that "in view of faith" means as much as "in 
view of Christ taken by faith," or "in view of Christ's merit taken by faith." But this is 
an insufferable construction. According to their simple grammatical sense, the words 
"intuitu fidei" cannot possibly mean "intuitu Christi." Faith is not Christ after all. 
Further, according to synergistic doctrine, the respect of faith is parallel to the 
respect of unbelief in those who are lost. "In respect of unbelief," therefore, if the 
construction mentioned were grammatically admissible, would have to mean, "God, 
in respect of Christ rejected in unbelief, has rejected unbelievers." This would not 
be both heresy and rather bare nonsense. Again, therefore, it is said, without any 
bashful circumlocution or evasion, "The election of persons is made in view of the 
acceptance of Christ's merit" (Testimonies, p. 23), that is, in view of what man has 
accomplished. 

That this is a destruction of the term "election" does not require detailed proof. 
An election which takes place because the right position towards the means of 
grace, faith, has seldom occurred on the part of man, is no longer to be called 
election, but at most an affirmation: "He that believeth shall be saved; A, B, C 
believe, therefore they shall be saved"; analogous to this: "D, E, F wilfully resist, 
therefore they shall be damned." 
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There is no longer any question of predestination, providence, predestination to 
sonship, to faith. Hence it is said, as Prof. Fritschel recently did in the Lutheran, that 
election takes place as soon as God sees a person die blessed; election is "the 
application of the Gospel to the individual at the judgment-seat. (Lutheran v. June 29, 
1916.) Election by grace, then, is identical par excellence with the judgment at the 
Last Day. More and more the term election is evaporating. Ohio's "Testimonies" 
says: "According to the divine will of salvation, considered in and of itself, election 
also includes the ungodly" (p. 15). "Rightly understood, election to blessedness is 
synonymous with detn God's eternal council of salvation" (p. 13). "Election to faith 
can only be spoken of if by it is meant an act of God which applies to all men equally 
powerfully and without regard to person" (p. 41). 1) 

We understand well why one resorts to this means. The dilemma has arisen, 
either to teach downright election in regard to human achievement, and thus to 
pronounce judgment before the Lutheran Church, or else to delete the doctrine of a 
predestination of certain persons to eternal life, as a decision made in eternity, which 
only happened concerning the blessed, that is, to bring up again the old Huberian 
doctrine. This is what has happened in the Ohioan "Testimonies." So also in the 
Lutheran one writes: "Election means salvation, salvation decreed before man was made. 
We may justly define it as God's plan of salvation through faith in Christ." This "divests it 
[predestination] of all mystery and severity." (Aug. 17, 1916.) 2) 

How did you get there, so the doctrine of election by grace 


1) Butitis the teaching of Holy Scripture that the election is only for the pious; the Saviour 
says: "Few are chosen. How can the poor maggot here reproach God for having acted with 
respect to the person? Let us beware, then, of trying to be right with God about His eternal 
decrees! Rom. 9, 20. 

2) In arecent tract written by a pastor of the General Council ("Questions and 
Answers concerning the Individual, the Church, and God"; Rev. George C. Loos), one 
question is: "What does the Lutheran Church teach about predestination?" Answer, "The grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men" (Tit. 2:11). "The Lord is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance" (2 Pet. 3, 9). "God so loved the world," 
etc. (John 3:16). So all texts dealing with the general counsel of salvation. Add to this 
the sentence, "According to the Scripture, God does not condemn any one to eternal death, 
while He does predestinate to eternal life according to His foreknowledge of the believer's faith 
in Christ (Rom. 8, 29)"-a passage which just plainly teaches election to faith.’ 
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from the gospel? Because from the beginning the distinction between law and 
gospel has been lost sight of. One has tried to "investigate, conclude, and ponder" 
that which is not revealed in the Gospel, and in doing so has encountered 
unsolvable difficulties in thinking and has sought the solution in man. Against this 
the confession of our church warns: "Therefore it is false and unjust when it is taught 
that not only the mercy of God and most holy merit of Christ, but also in us is a 
cause (aliquid in nobis) of God's election, for whose sake God has chosen us to 
eternal life. For not "only before we have done any good, but also before we are 
born, hath he chosen us in Christ, even before the foundation of the world was laid" 
(723:88). If this warning, founded in Scripture, is not heeded, human work and 
human achievement are mixed into the doctrine of free election; indeed, the concept 
of an election (exoy7, eéeAéarto) is destroyed. Not only 
This, but the central doctrine of Christianity, the actual gospel, the doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake by grace alone, is touched in its innermost 
nerve, and comfort and peace are robbed from the Christian heart to no less an 
extent than by the Calvinistic error. For what is a greater pity to the soul grieved for 
its sins, the dreary Reformed doctrine that possibly all the promises of grace may 
yet be offered to you in vain, because you may not be among the elect, or the 
vexatious consolation of synergism: you have done your part, God has also 
acknowledged it, he will also elect you to eternal life, when he sees that you will die 
in faith? Does not this sound like mockery to a contrite sinner, crushed by the law? 
In this way the mystery of the doctrine of conversion is not satisfactorily solved 
for logical thinking, for the problem is only pushed back one step, nor is anything 
gained for practical Christianity. If the law and the gospel are properly separated, 
the Christian heart will not be troubled, even when he considers the many who 
believe only for a time and then fall away and are lost. The Christian sees clearly: 
"In those who perish | know God's judgment; they receive their well-deserved 
punishment; but | also deserve the same, because | have behaved evil against 
God's word; so | praise God's goodness, which without and against my merit gives 
me and leaves me his word, etc." (F. C. 716, p. 1). (F. C. 716, 57 f.) But if the 
Christian should believe that it depended on the activity of his will before conversion, 
on his not resisting, on his perseverance in the faith, whether God would place him 
among the number of the elect, then that very thing would happen which our 
Confession says at the close of the XIth Article: that the Christian would not be able 
to be a Christian. 
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The Christian would know that salvation is in his own hands, and would justly fear 
that it would be lost to him every hour and every moment; he would be caused to 
despair by it. 

Indeed, no true child of God has ever known what election is in regard to non- 
resistance. No Christian has ever prayed in his last hour: "My God, | thank thee that 
| was not like other men; for while those, at the moment when their still unconverted 
will received the power to decide for salvation, turned away and deservedly went to 
hell for their evil conduct, |, by thy grace, behaved so well that | abandoned wilful 
reluctance, turned to thee, and became thy child. So then, when you see me die in 
faith, | believe you will choose me for eternal life. For this | praise for eternity not 
only thy causeless mercy, but also in a certain sense my better conduct." 

There is no more abominable mixture of law and gospel than the synergistic 
doctrine of conversion and election. It destroys faith in its innermost essence. If 
Calvinism makes a desperate sinner out of the challenged one, synergism makes 
him pass away as a blinded Pharisee. In contrast, the Christian who, by God's grace, 
has held fast to the clear text of the passages of Scripture dealing with election, 
says: "God's grace has overcome me, my heart, the contradiction of my heart. It 
continues also this work, and hath kept me in the right faith unto this hour, and hath 
put down my reluctance, my disobedience, daily, hourly. So | also have confidence 
in the grace of God that, in spite of my evil, resisting, defiant heart, it will carry out 
its work in me victoriously to the end. | have already experienced enough what grace 
can do. | am well aware that it is the earnest will of my God to make me, especially 
me, blessed. That's what he's been aiming at from the beginning. My whole life 
proves it. It is his firm counsel and will to keep me in the faith, to give me the end of 
faith, blessedness. | look away from myself completely and trust in his eternal grace, 
which was given to me before the foundation of the world, his eternal election. From 
eternity God hath ordained me in Christ unto everlasting life, and hath marked me 
in his hand. He will not rest nor rest but until he has brought his eternal counsel to 
its final end and purpose, and has received my soul into the everlasting tabernacles, 
and there safely sheltered it." G. 
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Miscellany. 


Latin-German-English edition of the Concordia. Among the submissions 
to the Synod of Delegates in Milwaukee is also the following resolution of the faculty 
of the Concordia Seminary in St. Louis: "Since, as a result of the European war, the 
Latin-German edition of our symbolic books can no longer be obtained from Miller 
at present, and we will probably have to get by in next year's classes in St. Louis 
with the mere German text of the St. Louis edition; since an edition of the Concordia 
has also long been available in America, not only with a Latin and German text, but 
also with an English text. Louis edition; since also an edition of the Concordia, not 
only with Latin and German, but also with English text, has long since become a 
constantly growing need in America; since further, through such a Latin-German- 
English edition of our symbolic books, the study of the same would be facilitated and 
promoted, and the entire Lutheran Church of our country would be greatly served, 
and true Lutheranism in America would receive the best support; since, finally, by 
the publication of such a trilingual Concordia, a worthy, useful, and God-pleasing 
memorial would also be set up for the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation, which God is allowing us to experience in these dreary times: So be it 
by us, the members of the faculty of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., Resolved, 
That we, the members of the faculty of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., do 
hereby urge the honorable Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other States, assembled 
as a Jubilee Synod in Milwaukee, to take the necessary steps without delay, to 
publish as soon as possible a Latin-German-English edition of our "golden 
Concordia," in commemoration of the four hundred years of Jubilee, to the service 
and praise of the church, and of God's glorious name. " F. B. 


Purification of all the orthodox synods of our country. In the submissions 
to the 1917 Synod of Delegates, the committee of ten appointed by the 1914 Synod 
of Delegates also submits its report, which reads: "After the committee had 
discussed and deliberated in four meetings the whole matter of uniting all the 
orthodox synods, and had agreed upon a plan, your committee held a meeting on 
May 5, 1915, with the committee of three appointed by the Honorable General 
Synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, et al. May, 1915, your committee held 
three meetings with the committee appointed by the Hon. General Synod of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, &c., at which the mutual proposals concerning 
said union were submitted, considered, and discussed. It was finally agreed that the 
Synods now united in the Synodical Conference should enter into a closer and firmer 
union by the formation of a single, large body. After thorough deliberation, the plan 
set forth in the following 8 sentences was adopted: 1. all the synods belonging to 
the synodal conference 
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hearing synods shall be dissolved. (2) The new body to be formed shall be known 
as the Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America. (3) To the Synodical 
Conference thus reorganized, all general missions shall be transferred for operation 
and administration. 4. The Synodical Conference shall also assume the 
administration and maintenance of the publishing houses. 5. the Synodical 
Conference shall also take charge of the administration and maintenance of the 
Seminaries for Preachers. 6. the general body shall assign to one or more districts, 
in the midst or vicinity of which is located a high school, the maintenance and 
administration thereof, if such district or districts so desire and request. (7) The 
property of the former synods shall be transferred to the general body to be formed. 
8. the general body shall divide into state or district synods according to 
convention." Since then, the Hon. Synod of Wisconsin, etc., at its synodical 
convention held in July, 1916, passed the following resolution in regard to this 
matter: ‘Since our Synod is already divided into districts, and the union in our 
General Synod into one body is already so far advanced, the plan of uniting all the 
Synods within the Synodical Conference should, in order to prevent a general 
confusion, be rejected by us.' To this the following amendment was adopted: 'That 
the General Synod, after the reorganization is accomplished, continue to act upon 
this matter of union.’ In view of this resolution, your committee has deemed it 
useless to take further action before hand, but recommends Synod to agree to 
resume this matter as soon as the Hon. Synod of Wisconsin is ready to act with us 
-further upon the matter of unification." - This plan of union advocated by the 
Missouri committee is essentially the same as that already advocated with great 
enthusiasm by Walther and the Missouri Synod even before the break with the Ohio 
Synod. 


Gerberding's Synergism. D. Gerberding of the General Council, in 


his paper The Way of Salvation in the Lutheran Church, says: "We should notice here a 
distinction between those; who have at some time been under divine influence, as by virtue of 
the sacramental Word in Baptism, or through the written or preached Word, and those who have 
never been touched by a breath from above. When the Spirit of God comes to the former, He 
finds something still to appeal to. There is more or less receptivity to receive the grace of God, 
as there is more or less life still in the germ formerly implanted. When He comes to the latter 
class, there is nothing to work on. The foundations must be laid. A receptivity must be brought 
about, a new life must be inbreathed. In other words, in the conversion of the latter the Holy 
Spirit must do what He has already done in the former. The one is the conversion of a once 
regenerate, but now lapsed one. The other is the regeneration 
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and conversion of one heretofore always dead in sin." (170.) There is no ground in 
Scripture and in the Lutheran Confession for asserting here, with the modern 
Germanic and other theologians, of such as have fallen from grace and lost the 
faith: "There is more or less receptivity to receive the grace of God, as there is more or less 
life still in the germ formerly implanted." According to Scripture, there are only 
converted and unconverted men, and the latter are all alike in spiritual death without 
any subjective capacity or receptivity to grace. F.B. 

According to Gerberding, man negatively helps conversion. He writes: 
"Now, what part does the will perform in this great work? Is it entirely passive, merely 
wrought upon, as the stone by the sculptor? At first, the will is doubtless entirely passive. The 
first movements, the first desires, the first serious thoughts, are beyond question produced by 
the Spirit, through the Word. These are the advance signals and heralds of grace. They are the 
preparatory steps, and hence these first approaches of divine influence are called by 
theologians prevenient grace, that is the divine influence of grace which precedes or goes 
before all other movements in the return of the soul to God. This preparatory grace sometimes 
comes to the sinner unsought, and is in so far unavoidable. It is purely and entirely the work of 
the Holy Spirit upon the sinner. The human will has nothing whatever to do with the first 
beginnings pf conversion. After prevenient grace, however, begins to make itself felt, then the 
will begins to take part. It must now assume an attitude, and meet the question: Shall | yield to 
these holy influences or not ? One or the other of two courses must be pursued. There must be 
a yielding to the heavenly strivings or a resistance. To resist at this point requires a positive act 
of the will. This act man can put forth by his own strength. On the other hand, with the help of 
that grace, already at work in his heart, he can refuse to put forth that act of his will, and thus 
remain non-resistant. If man, thus influenced from above, now deliberately uses his will-power, 
and resists the gracious influences of prevenient grace, he quenches the Holy Spirit of God, 
whereby he is sealed to the day of redemption. He has hardened his heart His last state is worse 
than the first. He remains unconverted, and on himself alone is the responsibility. If, on the other 
hand, he, even with the assistance of prevenient grace, permits it to do its work, the process 
goes on. His will is being renewed. It experiences the pulsations of a new life. It realizes the 
possession of new powers. There is an infusion from God's will into his will, and now prevenient 
grace is changed into operating grace. The Word has free course. It runs and is glorified. He 
‘works out his own salvation with fear and trembling,’ while it is 
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all the time 'God that worketh in him both to will and to do of His good pleasure’. Such a person 
is a new creature in Christ Jesus. Operative grace goes out into cooperating grace. He becomes 
a worker with God, and as he grows in grace and in knowledge, his will becomes more and more 
free as it comes more and more into harmony with God's will. Again we ask, What has the 
human will to do with this great change? We answer, Two things. First, man can will to go to 
church where the means of grace are, or he can will to stay away. If he deliberately wills to 
absent himself from where their influence is exerted, he remains unconverted, and on himself is 
the responsibility. \f, on the other hand, he wills to go where God speaks to man in His ordinary 
way, he does so much towards permitting God to convert him. Secondly, when the means of 
grace do carry renewing power, and he is made to realize their efficacy, - though it be at first 
only in an uneasiness, dissatisfaction with self, and an undefined longing after something better, 
- he can, as we have seen, permit the work to go on. Thus he may be said, negatively, to help 
towards his conversion. On the, other hand, he can shake off the good impressions, tear away 
from the holy influences, resist the Spirit, and remain unconverted. Clearly, on himself is all the 
responsibility if he perish. God desired to convert him. He ‘rejected the counsel of God against 
himself’ (Luke 7, 30). And thus our Lutheran doctrine of grace through the means of grace clears 
away all difficulties and avoids all contradictions. It gives God all the glory, and throws on man 
all the responsibility." (170-174.) Gerberding thus attributes to man's will a participation 
in conversion. The will decides for or against the effects of grace. With the help of 
grace working on him, he can leave off resisting or determine that he will not resist 
but let grace grant. If he does this, his will is renewed, and he is converted. 
According to Gerberding, a man can contribute twice to God's converting him: he 
can hear God's word, and thus he does something towards permitting his conversion: 
"he does so much towards permitting God to convert him"; then, if grace works on him 
inwardly, he can let this work proceed. "Thus he may be said, negatively, to help towards 
his conversion," Somewhat in the way in which a man contributes to the success of 
an operation performed on him by keeping still to the surgeon with a firm will. In 
such a way, according to Gerberding, God alone works the conversion, but still in 
such a way that the whole responsibility thereby falls from man, in that he must at 
the same time and beforehand want or put up with precisely what God does to him. 
According to Gerberding's teaching, man in his conversion is not, as our confession 
teaches, a mere subjectum convertendum, but a factor in his conversion. 
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of the same, yes, he is already converted and willing with reference to grace before 
God, according to Gerberding, begins his work of grace in him. This synergism gains 
a semblance only so long as one overlooks the fact that conversion consists 
precisely in God's making a willing man out of one who is unwilling with reference to 
the grace offered in the gospel. But a will that resolves to let grace be granted is 
already in the right direction, and is already converted. F.B. 
Testimonies on the importance of Luther. "The smoke of battles which at 
present envelops the whole of Europe is not able to obscure the mighty monk who 
moved the world four centuries ago; and the whole world turns to look upon his 
honest German face and marvel at his greatness. It is now four hundred years since 
he nailed his world-famous theses to the church door at Wittenberg, and those 
hammer-blows are still heard all round the earth. More than any other act of any 
man, they shattered the Pope's triple crown of spiritual and temporal tyranny, set 
Europe free, and brought forth the newer world. In his lifetime he had bitter enemies 
and haters, as he still has; but these are trifles which wholly vanish before the mighty 
work which he has directed, and before the crown of glory which he wears. Roman 
Catholics are still as much concerned with him as Protestants, and a Roman Catholic 
writer of note has written a biography of him in four volumes, which alone is a proof 
of his greatness. Our spiritual liberty has been dearly purchased, and we can 
preserve it only by paying the price of eternal vigilance. Protestantism is as 
necessary today as it was when Luther pinned his sentences to the door at 
Wittenberg; and we should esteem our hearty heritage, show ourselves worthy of it, 
and preserve it pure and whole." - A beautiful praise, which, according to the 
"Lutheran," the Presbyterian Banner Luther 
to the people. Even this year, such debates are by no means as frequent and 
numerous as one might have expected. The World War has also significantly 
dampened the four hundred year celebration of the Reformation. It has put a thick 
line through many plans and dreams. The general hatred against the Germans has 
weakened the interest for Luther and his work among the sects and in the secular 
press. And it is a testimony to Luther's outstanding greatness that he has not also 
become a victim of the fanaticism which the World War has fanned. There has been 
no lack of beginnings of this. Some months ago a Presbyterian pastor declared that 
the Reformation celebrations should be banned because they were predominantly 
German. And if the news is true that the Lutheran Publicity Bureau in Philadelphia 
has ceased operations, this will no doubt be 
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The reason for this is also that its attempts at publicity in the English press in our 
country have met with little approval, which is no doubt also partly connected with 
the war. In addition to this, there is a feeling in America, as in Germany, that one 
should not irritate the Catholics in time of war. And so many other things could be 
mentioned, which have put a damper on the general interest in Luther and his work. 
But this should make us Lutherans all the more eager to bring the truth we possess 
to the man. Luther, the divinely prophesied reformer, was not merely a messenger 
to the Germans, but to the whole world. His gospel is meant for all heathens and 
peoples. And, alas, the "spiritual liberty" which the Banner boasts has become ours 
through the Reformation is by no means rightly and fully recognized and appreciated 
by all who call themselves Protestants. The Presbyterians and all sects have but 
pieces of it. All the more do we Lutherans have the task of bringing to all the world 
the freedom, the full measure of freedom, with which Christ has set us free and 
which God has given us again through his servant Martin Luther. 

Luther and the English Translation of the Bible. Herbert Marsh, Anglican 
Bishop of Petersborough, in his translation of the "Introduction to the New 
Testament" by J. D. Michaelis, remarks on the assertion made by Michaelis that 
Luther's Bible was also used in the English translation (Il, 619): "It appears from tie 
following circumstances that our author's assertion is not wholly devoid of foundation: 1. Luther 
published his German translation of the New Testament in 1523. 2. A few years previous to this 
publication, William Tyndale, who had studied both in Oxford and Cambridge, went abroad, 
spent some time in Germany, was personally acquainted with Luther, settled afterwards in 
Antwerp, and published an English translation of the New Testament in 1526. 3 John Rogers, 
who had studied in Cambridge, and spent a considerable time in Germany, where he became 
a minister of a Lutheran congregation, translated that part of the Old Testament which Tyndale 
had left unfinished, revised his translation of the New, added notes and prefaces from Luther, 
and published the whole at Hamburg in 1537, which edition is commonly called Matthewe's 
Bible, Matthewe being a fictitious name assumed by Rogers. 4. it is certain, therefore, that 
Rogers made use of Luther's version; and it is highly probable that Tyndale did the same, as he 
first translated those books which Luther had first translated, and began the translation of the 
prophets only a short time before his death, in 1536, which Luther had not finished before 1532. 
5. Lastly, it appears from the Fourteenth Rule given by James | to the translators of our present 
English Bible that where the English translations of Tyndale, Matthewe, etc. - by which last is 
meant the edition of 1537 - came closer to the original than the Bishops' Bible, their mode of 
translation should be retained." 
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An interesting scene between Luther and Carlstadt. In the report of the 
Western District we read: "Luther saw more and more clearly and with horror what 
kind of spirit Carlstadt and Muenzer were displaying. But at least this was very dear 
to him, that those two openly confessed that they had their way of reforming and 
their wisdom not from Luther, not from Wittenberg. It is a peculiar joy to me' (Luther 
reported in a letter to the Elector and his brother, Duke John, which he handed over 
to the public), ‘that not ours have begun such a being, and they themselves want to 
be praised that they are not of our part, that they have learned and received nothing 
from us, but they come from heaven and hear God himself speaking with them. 
Luther admonishes both princes: ‘Let them only preach confidently and freshly what 
they can and against whom they will; for, as | said, they must be sects, and the word 
of God must lie in the field and fight. If their spirit is right, it will not fear us, and will 
abide well; if ours is right, it will not fear them, nor anyone else. Let the spirits burst 
together and meet. But if some of them are seduced, then it will be according to the 
right course of the war, and some will fall and be wounded; but he who fights 
honestly will be crowned. But if they will do more than fight with words, if they will 
break and smite . . . with the fist, then let Your Princely Grace seize them, be it us 
or them, and straightway forbid the land, saying: 'We will gladly suffer and see that 
you fence with the word, that the right doctrine may be proved; but hold your fist 
still, for that is our office, or lift yourselves out to the land!’ The princes took this to 
heart. Muenzer was interrogated at Weimar, and when he perceived that they were 
in earnest, he fled to Mulhouse, and thence to Southern Germany and Switzerland. 
Carlstadt, however, remained in Orlaminde, but appeared frequently in Jena, 
where he had his printing office. At the request of the two princes mentioned above, 
Luther preached in the villages and towns of Thuringia, which had been the principal 
scene of this mischief. He also came to Jena and preached there against the 
iconoclasts. On August 21, 1524 he arrived there and stayed in the inn ‘Zum 
Schwarzen Baren’. (Meurer, p. 356 ff.) "He preached a sermon the following day at 
7 o'clock in the morning against the enthusiasts and their fruits, the sedition and the 
iconoclasm". Carlstadt had been at the sermon, and, though Luther had not named 
him, referred to himself several passages of the sermon. Immediately he asked 
Luther by letter for an interview. Luther invited him to come to his inn, and there, 
while he dined with many guests, let him take a seat among them. At the 
conversation which followed after the table, Carlstadt complained that Luther, in his 
sermon, had compared him with the seditious 
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and murderous spirits together, saying that it was one spirit, the murderous spirit at 
Allstedt and the spirit that breaks and touches the images. But the spirit at Allstedt, 
he said, had nothing in common with his (Carlstadt's) doctrine of the sacrament; in 
fact, no man after the apostles had written of the sacrament as he, Carlstadt, had. 
"Luther answered that he had not called anyone, especially him, by any word; but if 
he felt himself struck, he was struck in the name of God.' ' After they had talked 
harshly together, Luther said, "You nevertheless stand with the new prophets.” 
Carlstadt: "Where they are right and true, | stand with them; where they are wrong, 
the devil stands with them." Then Carlstadt accused Luther of false doctrine of the 
sacrament; he could prove the same to him publicly in a disputation. "Well, prove it; 
you have free conduct to the disputation at Wittenberg." Yes, said Carlstadt, in 
Wittenberg they would not let him write freely what he wished to write. "Write quite 
freely against me; only publicly, not secretly!" was Luther's answer. Carlstadt: "If | 
knew that you would so much like it, it might be granted you." Luther: "So do." 
Carlstadt: "Go on!" Luther: "Do it, and | will give you a farthing in addition." Carlstadt: 
"One guilder?" Luther: "If | do not, let me be a villain." Carlstadt: "Give it to me then; 
| accept it truly." Then D. Luther reached into his pocket and drew out a gold florin, 
and gave it to Carlstadt, saying, "Take it, and only attack me bravely, fresh on me!" 
Carlstadt took the florin, showed it to all the assessors, and said, "Dear brethren, 
this is an arrabo, a token that | have power to write against D. Luther, and | beseech 
you all to be the witness." Luther: "There is no need." And Carlstadt put the florin 
into his pouch, and gave D. Luther his hand upon it, and Luther drank a drink upon 
it; but Carlstadt informed him, and afterwards said, "Doctor, | beseech you, you will 
not hinder me in printing, nor will you otherwise give me any persecution or 
hindrance to my food; for | intend to feed myself with the plough; what then the 
plough will give, you shall well know." Luther: "How should it behoove me to hinder 
you, if | desire that you should write against me? | give you the gold, that you may 
not spare me; the more valiantly you attack me, the dearer you shall be to me." The 
princely court preacher Wolfgang Stein, who had traveled with Luther, also said to 
Carlstadt, "The doctor shall not harm you in food nor do you harm." Then said 
Carlstadt, "Well, then, be it my pity." Then Carlstadt went home." F. B. 

Luther, the Post-Dispatch, and Archbishop Glennon. In a February 12 
editorial, the Post-Dispatch here noted under the headline "The Liberator of 
Conscience," "Four hundred years 
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ago an emaciated Augustinian monk walked boldly through the market crowds at Wittenberg, 
in Germany, and posted a notice on the door of the Castle Church. From that day in 1517 
dates the birth of Protestantism and the declaration of independence of conscience. The quadri 
centennial of that event is this year being celebrated in churches from Terra del Fuego to the 
Cattegat and beyond. The cowled monk was Martin Luther, and the notice on the church- 
door, though merely containing 95 theses, or headings, for debate on the system of selling 
indulgences for the remission of sin, resulted in a controversy that eventuated in the Council’ 
of Trent and in religious liberty. . . . Luther had the courage to say what thousands of others 
thought. Luther's creed swept through Germany like fire through summer-dried brush. Prince 
after prince adopted the new faith. With modifications it entered the countries to the north and 
to the England of Henry VIII." It is easy to imagine that Archbishop Glennon was not 
particularly pleased with this debate. He gave vent to his displeasure in a Lenten 
sermon in his usual papist manner. The local Globe-Democrat reports: "The Archbishop 
replied to a newspaper editorial which maintained that Luther was the liberator of the human 
conscience. He referred to the Reformer as ‘our friend Martin Luther,’ of whom he said: 
"Martin Luther was a man of considerable power and ambition, and exercised considerable 
influence. He was stalwart and rugged. At the beginning he was sincere in his convictions. 
There were many things to be reformed. But where Martin Luther made the biggest mistake 
of his life was to pull down the whole Church, which represented the Law, the authority, and 
the love of God. Therein he may have been a "liberator of the conscience"; but he liberated 
the conscience from the Law of God and the authority of God in the Church. He nor any other 
man could or can reform this divine Law." The prelate criticized Martin Luther as the inventor 
of the 'principle of the private interpretation of the Scriptures.' He argued that while such an 
interpretation is an academic question, it is 'not a fact in practise,’ and all it amounted to was 
that one's private interpretation must agree with Luther's interpretation, or suffer the 
consequences of excommunication." - Here Glennon has compressed the following 
untruths into a few sentences: 1. Luther was guided by ambition; 2. Luther was later 
no longer sincere; 3. in the Papal Church only some things were in need of reform; 
4. Luther had torn down the whole church (in fact, he restored the apostolic church 
and only overthrew papist antichristianity and antichurchianity); 5. the papacy was 
the representative of God's law, authority and love (a whole nest of lies); 6. Luther 
had freed the conscience from God and his, law (as if the pope's human statutes 
were God's 
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Luther freed the conscience from the authority of God in the church (Luther showed 
that the pope is the antichrist because he arrogated to himself authority in the 
church apart from, over and against God and his word); Luther wanted to reform 
the divine law (Luther proved from the Bible and history that the jure divino primacy 
of the pope is a vain lie); Luther advocated the principle of private interpretation of 
the Bible (Luther fought the false doctrine of the papists that the Bible is dark and 
can only be interpreted by the pope for the salvation of Christians, and he taught 
the principle of private interpretation of the Bible). Luther had advocated the 
principle of the private interpretation of the Bible (Luther fought the false doctrine of 
the papists that the Bible is dark and can only be interpreted salutary for Christians 
by the pope, and Luther taught that the Bible is clear and without all human 
interpretation is to be taken and understood by everyone as it reads). - Glennon 
does not bring evidence to support his claims. How could he have? Lies cannot be 
proven. And what would be the point? After all, Glennon is, for his Catholics, one of 
the divine authorities in the Church that Glennon says no one can challenge, let 
alone overturn. Enough that Glennon says it is so. If the clear words of the Bible 
and the facts of history do not agree with this, they must submit to the interpretation 
given to them by the "divine authorities", Glennon of St. Louis and the Pope of 
Rome. But whoever has read nothing more of Luther than even once his Small 
Catechism, knows that Glennon has not spoken the truth about Luther.. 
i” F.B. 

World Domination Dream of the Pope. The crime which the Pope has 
committed against the Christian Church consists in the fact that he has 
transubstantiated the Kingdom of Heaven, the Kingdom of God on earth, with its 
spiritual goods, purposes and means, into a worldly kingdom with earthly treasures, 
purposes and means of power. In doing so, he destroyed both at the same time, 
the church as well as the state. World domination was the dream of the Popes in 
the Middle Ages, and Gregory VII was close to realizing this proud thought; D. 
Luther dealt the death blow once and for all to the ambitious plans of the Popes. 
This, of course, does not prevent the Romanists from still pursuing their favorite 
dreams and from time to time proclaiming to the world that their only salvation is to 
be sought in the world domination of the Pope. Among these dreamers is 
Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis. A local daily newspaper reports under the 
headline: "World Needs Pope as International Mediator": "Archbishop John J. Glennon, in 
his discourse at Old Cathedral yesterday, said the Pope would come nearest to that executive 
which would be needed to maintain peaceful relations between nations under the conception 
of the League to Enforce Peace, to whose general principles he subscribes. Back of 
international law are the passions, the prejudices, and ambitions of nations. What is needed 
is some executive who would enforce law. The great trouble with the League to Enforce 
Peace idea advocated 
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by Mr. Taft and others is that it lacks the needed executive who would maintain a strict 
enforcement of peace. The nearest executive of international law known in history was the 
Holy Father in the Middle Ages. He was the only upholder of international law in those days. 
I will not say it was fully established, but it was the nearest one that was ever established. I 
do not know who under heaven to-day could execute international law but the Holy Father. 
It is doubtful if the position of the Holy See will be better at the end of the war than at the 
beginning. But it is the only glimmer of light that I can see." For the international law of 
which Glennon here speaks, the popes in the Middle Ages are known to have 
advocated it in such a way as to deprive the Church and the authorities of their 
rights, and, in order to consolidate and maintain this their usurped power and 
tyranny, to persecute Christians bloodily and to set princes and kings at war with 
one another. The pronunciation of Glennon shows that the aim of the Romanists is 
still the same: world domination. Also, experience in America teaches that the 
Romanists do not pass up any opportunity to get closer to their goal. Nor are they 
lacking in serpentine cunning. Where they are not able to get everything they want 
at once, they take what they can get for the time being. F. B. 

The Ne Temere in the Panama Canal Zone. The Lutheran reports: There was 
recently a clash between the civil authorities and the Roman Church in the Panama Canal 
Zone that grew out of the Ne Temere decree. The clerk of the district issued two marriage 
licenses to the same couple. The first was presented to the Protestant chaplain of the Ancon 
Hospital, and he, an Episcopalian, performed the marriage ceremony. The second was 
presented to the Roman chaplain of the same institution, Father Daniel Quijano. In making 
the required return Father Quijano added this impudent note to the official certificate; "NB. 
- No Catholic parties can be married by ministers who do not belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church, but only by Roman Catholic priests. Otherwise the marriage will be void, and the 
parties remain free to be married to some other person. And the children whom they may 
have are looked upon as unlawful. This is for all the world and for every nation." What then 
happened we will tell in the words of The Continent, from which this account is taken: 
"Happily Mr. Carson (the Protestant chaplain) was too spirited an American to abide such 
insolence. He appealed directly to the acting governor of the zone, Honorable Chester 
Harding. Mr. Carson called attention to the fact that, like himself, Father Quijano was in the 
service of the national government, and insisted that the priest should 'be restrained from 
publicly interpreting a theory of marriage in violation of the laws of the United States and of 
the Canal Zone while he is in the employ of the Panama Canal.' The 
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response of the governor was prompt and unequivocal. In an official letter addressed to 
Quijano, Governor Harding, besides condemning the issue of a second license as unlawful, 
said: 'It is, of course, clear, that all priests and ministers of any religious association or 
denomination in good standing may perform the marriage ceremony, and this ceremony is 
legal and binding . . . regardless of any religious denomination to which either or both of the 
parties may belong. ... Sp far as your statements may be intended as an aspersion on 
marriages performed by other ministers and priests of other religious denominations, as 
distinct from an exposition of the tenets of the Catholic Church, it is an improper one for an 
official or employee of the Panama Canal." F. B. 

Class privileges of Quakers and Mennonites in war. "The Mennonites in 
western Canada have for some time been anxious whether they would also be 
inconvenienced by the present war, and in the end be compelled to take part in it. 
The Mennonites, as is well known, hold among other things the doctrine of 
conscientious objection to military service. When they settled in Canada, the 
government had promised them that their convictions would be respected and that 
they would never be called to military service. A delegation of Mennonites paid their 
respects to the government at Ottawa and presented their case. As a result, they 
were informed that the Mennonites in Canada were again assured freedom from 
military service by the government." Our government has also exempted from 
conscription such church communities as consider military service to be sinful. This 
is a privilege which the State does not owe to its citizens, especially as the sects 
mentioned are false consciences, which the State cannot possibly respect in all 
cases. But if the State wished to be even somewhat consistent in this matter, it 
would have to grant the same privilege to all those who have doubts in their 
conscience about taking part in a certain war because they do not consider it just, 
regardless of whether they are in the right or the wrong. If, then, military service is 
one of the things which cannot be replaced by anything else, Quakers, Mennonites 
and Adventists are, however, privileged citizens of our country: a class isolation, in 
which the underlying principle is not only wrong, but also one-sided. F. B. 

The Missouri District of the Evangelical Synod professed the following 
resolutions concerning the war: "1. The Missouri District recognizes that in the 
conflict between innate feelings and our American civic duties, brought about by the 
declaration of war against the land of our fathers, there is need not only of much 
prudence and calmness, but also of a firm, unwavering faith in 
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the righteous workings of God. The Missouri District confesses with humble 
thanksgiving and joyful confidence our victorious Eastern Prince and is certain that 
the present sad Good Friday with its struggles, injustices, and freedoms will be 
followed by an Easter with its peace. (3) In view of the present terrible world situation 
and the general judgment of the German Reformation in this country, we cannot be 
enthusiastic about a grand demonstrative quadricentennial of the Reformation and 
one-centennial of the Union, and may consider simple commemorations in our 
church based on penitent, humble thanksgiving to the patient, long-suffering Lord to 
be appropriate under present circumstances." F. B. 

Influence of the war on the mission. The Missionary Review of the World 
writes: "In India the British Government appears to feel that it is necessary to guard with 
increased care against the possibility of foreign instigation of unrest and sedition. The 
American missionary societies have been allowed to send new missionaries, but all 
missionaries to be sent, old as well as new, have had to be reported to India with full 
statements, and permission from India, which it requires months to obtain, has had to be 
secured before they could sail. And now the British Ambassador in Washington has notified 
the American societies that His Majesty's Government must hold every missionary body 
responsible for every member of its staff in India, and that, should any such member be 
considered to have acted in a manner hostile to the Government of India as established by 
law, the Government of India must be considered as justified in ordering the expulsion from 
India of the entire mission involved." There seems to have been almost no news from 
Africa for a long time, especially concerning the German and Lutheran missions. 
One also thinks with trepidation of the consequences which a war between the 
United States and Turkey might have for all English missions there. May God grant 
peace soon, so that the work of our mission to the Gentiles may again continue in a 
blessed way! F. B. 


Gregory killed in battle. The Lutheran reports: Dr. Casper Rene Gregory, a 
Philadelphian by birth and a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, is said to have been 
killed on the west front while in the service of the German army as an officer. He was widely 
known in this country as a distinguished Biblical scholar since his connection with Leipsic 
University as professor. He graduated from the Princeton Theological Seminary in 1873, and 
became chaplain of the American Chapel in Leipsic in the same year. He later united with 
the Lutheran Church and became connected with the University as professor, and 
distinguished himself 
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as a master of Biblical Criticism. He lectured in various educational institutions in America 
in 1898, among them being our own Philadelphia Seminary, where he was highly esteemed. 
Though nearly seventy years of age when the war broke out, he volunteered his services in 
the army, and because of his vigorous physical condition he was accepted and did valiant 
service in defense of his adopted country. His death brings home to us the terrible ravages 
of the present war, which has brought to their graves many thousands of intellectual lights 
and educators of Europe. The destruction of property is not worthy to be compared with the 
destruction of much of Europe's best and ripest manhood." The voluntary enlistment of 
an almost seventy-year-old Gregory in the German army-what an eloquent 
apologia of the German cause! F. B. 


Freedom of speech and of the press in America. Senator Borah of Idaho, 
in a speech delivered by him on the floor of the Senate, spoke thus, among 
other things: "In the days of the Civil War, when Mr. Lincoln was being criticized as no 
man ever was in public office by one of the great journals in this country, and which is still 
a great journal in this country, his reply was that the Administration had better suffer some 
of the evils and sorrows which accompanied such work than that the people should lose 
control of, or forfeit, the great benefit flowing from the absolute freedom of the press. It is 
my judgment that, whatever may be the construction placed upon this provision of the 
Constitution now in these days of somewhat latitudinous construction, there can be no doubt 
that those who wrote this instrument thoroughly understood that they were excluding from 
the national Government all power with reference to the press, that it was a subject-matter 
withdrawn from the national Government. There was no difference of opinion on that 
subject. We are all Americans in perfect accord to leave undone nothing which we can do 
properly to keep information from the enemy. No' one wishes to leave information free to be 
published; but the evils that might flow from that are not commensurate with the evils of 
abridging the liberties of the press. When Lord Northcliffe made his exposures in the London 
Times of the ineptitude - almost criminal ineptitude - of high officials, could those exposures 
have been published in this country under this pending bill? If Lord Northcliffe had not made 
these exposures, the British Army would probably have broken down. No greater service has 
been rendered the British arms; but that service would not be permitted by this bill, and 
publication in the London Times during the Crimean War, besides revolutionizing the course 
of that war, so exposed the British aristocracy that the way was paved for the great 
democratic reforms ten years later. In war of all times the press should be free, vigilant, bold, 
unfettered, and untrammeled.... "In the First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
Ver- 
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United States, the passage to which Borah refers reads as follows: "Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and petition the Government for a redress of grievances." - Strictly speaking, a 
democracy without freedom of speech and of the press is a contradiction in terms. 
The fact is, however, that the great press of our country takes a papist and 
puritanical view of this freedom. For itself, it demands a stormy freedom to say, write, 
and inculcate everything that it considers useful and advantageous. But it seeks to 
silence all who disagree with it in the most intolerant manner and by the most 
reprehensible means. The ideal of freedom sought by this press is that it alone is 
free and alone has the power to gag and suppress every other free expression of 
opinion and to rape and nip in the bud every masculine impulse and speech. Yes, 
our free America can still learn a great deal from Luther, even as far as freedom of 
speech is concerned, who was the first in modern times not only to claim for himself 
freedom of speech and freedom of press to the greatest extent and to exercise it in 
practice, but at the same time to concede the same freedom to others, his 
opponents, according to his well-known principle: "Let the spirits burst upon one 
another! Luther is still anead of us even in this piece; we are lagging behind. The 
slogan should actually not be: "Back to Luther" but: "Always forward, ahead and 
closer to Luther " F.B. 

The true beauty of the Bible. In the Christian Statesman we read: "It was my 
privilege to attend a recent meeting of the Woman's Press Club in New York City. The 
chairman used as her theme, 'The Bible as the Foundation of All Our Literature.’ She proved 
that no literature yet produced had put the Bible out of court. She spoke of its ministry to the 
needs of humanity in a permanent and universal way. She dwelt upon the fact that many 
portions of the Bible are of great literary beauty, and cited the book of Job, which towers 
above the factory of the world. We acknowledge that noble achievements have been attained 
in literature within the last half century, but above and over all shines out the literature of the 
Bible. Some readings from the book of Job were given by the finest literary talent to be 
secured, and' musical artists gave highly classical rendering of other parts." - The beauty of 
all the beauties in the Holy Scriptures has been overlooked here, namely, that the 
Bible paints for us, with the wonderful colors of the Gospel of the God in Christ JEsu, 
such an enchanting, alluring picture of pure love and pure, divine compassion, that 
by it eternally lost and damned sinners are bound, drawn to God, converted, and 
saved, which no other power in heaven and on earth can do. 
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is possible. Compared with this beauty, all the other excellencies of the Bible are 
like the hem of Solomon's garment in all its splendor and glory. He who does not 
know the Gospel knows as little of the Bible as the Reform Jew knows of the divine 
Saviour, when he admires Jesus as the ideal man. F. B. 


Literature. 


Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the Southern Illinois District, with an excellent paper by D. F. 
Pieper on "Man's Reconciliation with God." 14 Cts. 

2. Synodal Report of the Western District with a historical paper by D. E. A. W. KrauB on 
"Luther and Carlstadt." 13 Cts. 

3. "Children's Worship on the Anniversary of the Reformation." A Festal Liturgy, compiled 
by order of the Committee by W. Simon. 5 Cts.; Dozen: 50 Cts.; 100: $3.00. 

4. "The Case against the Lodge." By Benjamin M. Holt 22 Cts. - Holt was himself a 
lodge member of many years, and thus speaks from his own experience. His writing shows 
anew that lodgeism must be condemned from every point of view and before every legitimate 
forum: that of reason, common sense, self-respect, pecuniary interest, respectable citizenship, 
morality, the Bible, and above all the Christian faith of blessedness through Christ alone. 

5. BUTTONS, BADGES, AND BAB-PINS. Jubilee Button: celluloid bust picture of Luther 
with legend 1517-1917. Dozen, 12 cts.; 100, 75 cts.- Jubilee Badge: celluloid Luther button 
with silk ribbon in red, white, and blue. 10 cts.; dozen, 75 cts.; 100, $6. - U. S. Flag button. 
7 cts.; dozen, 70 cts. - U. 8th Flag Bow-Pin. 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts. F. B. 

The Reformer. A biography of D. Martin Luther. Presented to our Lutheran Youth 
as a Jubilee Gift by Teacher W. Wegener. Concordia Publishing House, St. 


Louis, Mo. 33 Cts. 

The hymn which is rightly sung this year to the glory of God in all lands and by all tongues 
is the song of Luther and his glorious work of the Reformation. Cheap and right it is also that 
this should be done in ever new variations. Such variations are also the numerous articles and 
writings and books that have appeared in our midst, especially in our Concordia publishing 
house. And with dignity and appropriateness this picture of Luther's life, which teacher Wegener 
has painted with a skilful, expert hand for our youth, now joins the already published ones. 
Simple, noble and unaffected as it is, this writing will find approval with young and old. We have 
read the book with interest and wish it the "widest" circulation. F.B. 


THE WAY OF SALVATION IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. By G. W. Gerberding, D. 
D., LL. D. General Council Publishing House, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00. 

In this writing, the Lutheran doctrine is mostly skillfully presented and defended, especially 
against the erroneous views of the sects and their new measures and methods of conversion, 
which are treated and judged in several chapters. Among many other deficiencies in the 
doctrine, the most serious is the fact that the author ascribes to man a part in his conversion. 
That a chapter on church schools, 
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Without which there can be no proper education of the youth in the Lutheran spirit, we are not 
surprised, since it is well known that Geberding is quite unsympathetic to the Christian parochial 
schools. F. B. 


THE STORY OF LUTHERAN MISSIONS. By Elsie Singmaster. Published by 
Cooperative Literature Committee Woman's Missionary Societies Lutheran 
Church. 


This volume, adorned with 35 appropriate illustrations, offers in a condensed form the 
external history of the missions of the Lutheran Church in the following chapters: 1. The 
Beginnings; 2. Pioneers and Methods; 3. The Lutheran Church in India; 4. The Lutheran 
Church in Africa; 5. The Lutheran Church in China, Japan, and Elsewhere; 6. Lutheran 
Foreign Missions in the Western Continent. At times the information is somewhat scanty. The 
various doctrinal positions of the individual missions are hardly referred to at all. Nevertheless, 
an unhealthy judgment has crept in at times. Also the completeness leaves much to be desired 
here and there. For example, our mission in China is not mentioned. The exposition is pleasing, 
the language plain, and without stimulus or benefit no one will put the book from his hand. 

F. B. 


THE BEARING OF RECENT DISCOVERY ON THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Sir W. M. Ramsay. Second Edition- New York: Geo. H. Doran 
Co. 427 pages 6X9, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: $3.00 net. 


It is with special interest that we reach for each new Ramsay work and have done so for 
years. The reason for this is twofold. On the one hand, Ramsay is a peculiar, almost unique 
phenomenon in modern times. A classical philologist and archaeologist by profession, he was 
brought up in the views which the higher criticism of our day mostly entertains of the biblical 
books. But by diligent study of the New Testament writings, and by more than thirty years of 
investigation and excavation in Asia Minor, he has completely abandoned his former liberal 
views and become an enthusiastic apologist for the credibility and reliability of the New 
Testament. Secondly, Ramsay has made such interesting discoveries and finds concerning 
Paul's life and ministry, and the account of it in the Acts of St. Luke, which corroborate so many 
statements of Scripture, that no one who desires to learn accurately about Paul and Luke will 
pass by his writings. We do not esteem all his works equally highly. Most valuable still are his 
two widely circulated works, which created a sensation twenty or more years ago, St. Paul the. 
Traveler and the Roman Citizen unb The Church in the Roman Empire. But Luke the 


Physician, The Cities of St. Paul, Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? also contain much 
valuable material and interesting notices and details, and the same is true of his last work 
mentioned in the heading. The basis of this is a series of lectures delivered by Ramsay some 
years ago at Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, and which he has now almost entirely 
reworked and rewritten in the early days of the great world war. He first offers an introductory 
chapter, a very interesting autobiographical sketch, in which he describes his career and 
educational background, which eventually led him to a professorship in the Scottish University 
at Aberdeen, a position which enabled him to travel to Asia Minor almost every year for thirty- 
five years, spending months there from Conia, the Pauline Jconium (Acts 13:51 ff.), on research 
trips and excavations. The main body of the book breaks down into 25 sections, not always 
closely related, but all revolving around Paul and Luke. We'll pick out a few headings: 
Trustworthiness of the Acts. The Magicians in the Acts of the Apostles. The Language 
Spoken at Iconium. Sergius Paul and His Relation to Christian Faith. Simon the Magician. 
Rhoda the Slave-girl. Luke's Account of the First Census. When QUirinius was Governing 
Syria. The Name of the Evangelist Luke. The First-fruits in Achaia. We cannot go into details 
here, neither can we 
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agree to all the details. We will give only a sample. He says: "A number of the German critics, 
followed by many outside of Germany, used until recently to say without hesitation that 
Augustus never issued any decree ordering a census, that there never was under the Empire 
any regular system of census, that, where any casual census was held, the presence of the 
wife was not required, but only of the husband, and that his presence was never required at 
his original home. Here are four distinct and separate points, in regard to each of which 
accuracy is demanded from any historian, and in regard to each of which Luke was declared 
confidently and triumphantly to fail. Certainly he flatly contradicts the assertions of the 
modem critics; but, as we shall see, he is right, and they are wrong." (p. 225.) And now follows 
the detailed documentary proof that- Luke, "a historian of the first rank," has also here reliable 
accounts. Certainly, this is not the main thing. We do not believe the Scriptures because they 
can be proved to be true from human books and inscriptions. We believe and know that it is 
inspired by God the Holy Spirit and therefore inerrant, "nothing but truth," Ps. 119:160. Ramsay 
also knows this. He says at the close of this chapter, after he has begun the historical 
investigation, "No man can make historical investigation and historical proof take the place of 
faith; and it is not the purpose of these lectures to put the one for the other. The Christian 
religion is a matter of living, not of mere intellectual knowledge; and ‘the just shall live by 
faith.’ Yet it is not without its value to have the truth of the concomitant circumstances 
demonstrated. One must remember that Christianity did not originate in a lie, and that we can 
and ought to demonstrate this, as well as to believe it. The account which it gives of its own 
origin is susceptible of being tested on the principles of historical study, and through the 
progress of discovery the truth of that account can be, and has been, in great part, proved. 
There is, however, more to do. The evidence is there, if we look for it." (pp. 236 f.) L. 
F. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


|. America. 


The need for caution in Luther's apologies. Caution is necessary in the use 
of writings about Luther that come from foreign camps. This is especially true of those 
writings that are well-intentioned, contain many a pertinent remark, and also deserve 
to be read. But because the authors are far removed from the great matter at issue 
in the Reformation, namely, the peace of a conscience affected by the law of God, 
and do not have the right understanding for a life that proceeds wholly from and in 
God's Word, there can be no lack of judgments that are wholly or half erroneous. We 
are thinking here only of something more external, namely, the excuses that are 
given for the fact that Luther uses such coarse expressions against the false teachers 
and speaks so openly and straightforwardly of marriage and of sexual matters in 
general. Very often the only excuse given for Luther is the coarseness of the age in 
which Luther lived. Now it is certainly true that Luther was also a representative of 
his time in speech and expression. And it is rightly pointed out that Luther's 
opponents not only equaled Luther in coarseness of expression, but often surpassed 
him. But let no one conclude his judgment on this point until he has realized how the 
Holy Scriptures, which are admitted to be valid for all time, have been interpreted by 
the 
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mentioned things. Concerning the use of coarse expressions concerning false 
teachers, compare the 23rd chapter of the gospel of Matthew, the letter to the 
Galatians (Gal. 1, 6-9; 5, 12) and the "fine" letter to the Philippians (chap. 3, 1. 2). 
And as to the open and straight speech concerning natural and sexual things, let us 
not fail to compare the Scriptures here also. In the New Testament there are 
passages like Matth. 15, 17; Phil. 3, 8; Luk. 1, 41; Luk. 2, 5, and some of them try to 
help decency by a veiled translation. And now the abundant description of marital 
relations and things in the Old Testament! In his commentary on Genesis, Luther 
also repeatedly expresses his amazement that "the Holy Spirit, who has a very pure 
mouth, should speak with such great diligence of these things, which the most holy 
father, the pope, with his chaste monks and nuns, would unwillingly once think of as 
such things, which are quite foul and carnal" (St. L. Il, 538). Luther reminds us again 
and again that, according to the will of the Holy Spirit, everything should be pure for 
the pure and should become more and more so. Now, if we find such frank speech 
about these things in Luther also, this may well suggest to us the question whether 
Luther might not, through the action of the Holy Spirit, have surpassed us in purity 
of heart. F.P. 

A new cleanup project has surfaced in the joint Jubilee Committee of General 
Synod, General Council, United Synod of the South, Ohio Synod, and lowa Synod. 
This committee has already had quite extensive literature for the Reformation 
Jubilee go out from its headquarters in Philadelphia. Much of what has come to our 
attention, especially the expositions of the history, nature, and meaning of the 
Reformation, has been such as to please. Less appealing was the news service 
which the Bureau undertook, and which seemed to have as its main purpose the 
winning over of the so hotly courted "recognition" from the side of the unbelieving 
multitude for the Lutheran Church. Then, however, the committee got completely 
out of hand with recommendations and resolutions that had no relation at all to the 
Jubilee. For example, at a recent meeting of this body, the loyalty of the Lutheran 
Church in the present war was promulgated. Action was taken on the military 
chaplain question and the appointment of Lutheran chaplains was advocated. Then 
a committee was appointed to make a "general canvass of unchurched Lutherans" for 
the internal mission of the Lutheran Church. These are all transactions which belong 
to a general executive committee of the Lutheran Church, but which are pure 
presumption on the part of this Jubilee committee. But these things are eclipsed by 
an action which the same committee took on April 18, namely, by taking steps to 
unify the Lutheran Church. On the evening before this meeting a number of laymen 
belonging to the committee had met for dinner, and here the bill for the next day's 
meeting seems to have been drawn up. The purpose of this bill is to unite, first of 
all, the General Synod, the General Council, and the United Synod of the South into 
one body, to which all the other Lutheran Synods shall join as soon as possible. 
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should. The recommendation of the unofficial lay committee was adopted by the 
committee, and the presidents of the three synods named brought this decision to 
the attention of their bodies in the three Shnodal bodies. In this letter it is emphasized 
that preparations are to be made for the organic unification of all the Lutherans of 
America under the name of "The United Lutheran Church of America" aS soon as 
possible. A constitution will soon be submitted to the three initial bodies for adoption 
as the basis for reorganization into one body. 
G. 


As was to be expected, the general bodies first touched are not, to the same 
extent, enthusiastic for the project. Judging from the debates that have taken place 
in the Shnodal bodies, those people who would bring the least Lutheranism to the 
new union are the first to be in favor of it. The Lutheran Church Visitor of May 10 
apologizes for the tardy notice of the Philadelphia transaction by stating that the 
news was so "superlatively good" that the Mr. Editor was all gone with joyful surprise, 
- "the editor was dazed by the news, and has only gradually recovered his poise. The news 
left him - he says it reverently - in something of the state which Simon Peter was in on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, when ‘he knew not what to say."" (Somewhat strongly.) As to 
the feasibility of the union, the Visitor believes, "the difficulties are neither many nor 
insurmountable. We are optimistic and hope for the best." It is then stated in a lengthy 
article that the United Synod of the South is actually due credit for this plan of union, 
for as early as 1914 the North Carolina Synod had suggested a union of the three 
bodies named into one organization, and this recommendation has been kept warm 
by various Synodical assemblies since. The organ of the General Synod, Lutheran 
Church Work and Observer, he clarifies in its issue of the same date that a "heavenly 
dream" is nearing realization in this proposal, "a heavenly dream, a dream of rare beauty 
... gradually changing into solid fact". "The present imperfect must give way to that which 
is perfect, the dismembered family must be reunited, the sheep of the one flock must be 
sheltered in the one fold." Certainly a most unseemly emphasis on the outward union 
of synodal bodies. The paper then continues, "We have criticized each other overmuch; 
but the Church will not come into a great unity by the criticisms of the past or of the future. 
We have endeavored to show the other how he might dwell at peace and in unity with us, if 
only he would be just as we are. But we did not find unity along that way. We have prayed 
earnestly and believingly that the . Holy Spirit would lead us into ‘all truth,’ where alone true 


unity is to be found, and we believe that God is even now answering our prayers. We are glad 
for the word that has gone forth. It ought to be a trumpet call to the Church." This is the old 
Unionist song so often sung in the Observer. Unspoken, but easily added to, is the 
thought that precisely because the handling of doctrinal differences has so far failed 
to bring about organic union, one should move beyond differences to union. All this 
can only refer to the unification with the synods outside the narrower circle of those 
who are initially interested here. 
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We do not know of any doctrinal difference between the Council, the General Synod, 
and the Synod of the South. The organ of the General Council, the Lutheran, is 
already more hostile to the whole project. On April 26 it wrote: "Before enthusiasm 
runs too high or too far, it is well to remind ourselves that the pathway to union, and still 
more to completed consolidation, is never easy and will not be so in this case. Some form of 
mere alliance or federation might be simple enough; but unity is far from being as simple as 
it looks. We must face facts, and not permit mere sentiment or enthusiasm to ignore them. 
The facts need not be disconcerting, but they must be taken into account calmly and sensibly. 
More than one movement towards union in this country has stranded on the rocks because 
difficulties were not taken into the reckoning. A wave of union sentiment was started and 
swept the Church bodies into hasty measures, and when they began to face facts and the 
adjustments which could not be escaped, the desired union came to a speedy end. The 
Congregationalists, Methodist Protestants, and United Brethren had heralded their proposed 
union abroad, and after a number of promising conferences, certain disturbing facts 
previously ignored came to the surface, and union died a quiet, but unhappy death. In Canada 
similar experiences are being met with. The best way to postpone union far into the future 
is to enter into it sentimentally and quickly. Lutheran union movements in this country are 
a matter of history from which we must not be unwilling to learn in the present instance, and 
we believe we are helping to advance the proposed union by urging earnest, thoughtful, and 
prayerful work first and shouting afterwards." You can tell that the editor is not quite 
comfortable with this storm-stepping union. The Ohio Synod is also represented on 
the Philadelphia committee. But here it is more or less firmly waved off. One writes 
in the Lutheran Standard of May 12: "The complete union of the Lutheran bodies of this 
country involves many and serious questions. There is the doctrinal basis to begin with. 
There is the question of practise, which, to be consistent, must be in conformity with the 
doctrinal basis. There is the question of synodical organization, the question of educational 
institutions, missions, homes, and other benevolent work. Time and hard work and great 
wisdom from on high will be necessary to get these things properly adjusted. As to obstacles 
in the way of present union, we believe that certain differences in church practise are the 
most serious. There are some doctrinal differences, notwithstanding that we all stand 
practically upon the same confessional basis; yet these differences, with probably one 
exception, do not seem to be greatly in the way. But there are two differences in church 
practise that, so long as they exist, preclude the union of all bodies of the American Lutheran 
Church. These two things, to speak out, are the lodge question and unionism, especially 
pulpit fellowship. We believe that if we could all agree to take a conservative and consistent 
position in our practise in these two things, real union might be at the door. If, however, that 
be true, then it would seem that, to continue a position of indifference toward the lodges and 
the practise of pulpit fellowship with other denominations, is the surest way of preventing 
the union of the whole Lutheran Church of this country." Still more definite is the 
pronouncement of the Ohio "Church Newspaper." We read here under the same 
date: 
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"The whole matter is thoroughly perplexing. Who gave this intersynodal Jubilee 
Committee authority to make such resolutions? And how may the presidents of these 
synods so readily, merely on such a recommendation of a committee, appoint 
committee members to draw up a constitution? Likewise the authorities in the 
synods? . . . It is very striking that in this plan of union, so suddenly appearing, not a 
word is said about confessional position and practice. The resolutions speak of "our 
Lutheran faith" as if all three church bodies were naturally in agreement on 
everything. It is a fact that they have long since practiced pulpit and communion 
fellowship among themselves; we have often noticed it. We doubted, however, that 
the General Council would be willing to abandon all that it had otherwise held to the 
General Synod. But now we must believe it. And that is the main meaning of this 
recommendation of unification! All the splendid work of a man like Charles Porterfield 
Krauth in the Council, who worked his way up from the General Synod and became 
the leader of the General Council in all the great confessional questions, is to be 
annulled, so far as the Council is concerned. It is, after all, a foregone conclusion 
that in a union like this the confessional position of the body which stands lowest 
becomes the position of the new united body. Are they really willing in the Council to 
take this retrograde step? It seems to be a done deal. This means then that in the 
united body the lodges will generally triumph. What was still opposed in the Council 
will herewith receive the death blow. The congregations will no longer be able to say 
a word; for the General Synod stands on the point of view that membership in the 
Lodges is a matter of pride, which every man decides for himself. The preachers and 
officials of the church will also have all this freedom. The President of the Institution 
at Springfield, G., belonging to the General Synod, has been a Mason for years. We 
reported the other day how things are in the Pennsylvania Synod of the Council, 
namely, that they wanted to amend the Synodical Constitution there so that 
preachers could also belong to the Lodge, since quite a number already belong to it. 
A great step backward, even if one fully recognizes all progress in regard to 
confessional status within the General Synod in recent years; and we are quite willing 
to recognize any such progress. And then there is the communion with the sects. 
The General Synod has always defended this fellowship, and has all-sidedly 
actuated it, to the point that two preachers of that Synod officiated together with 
Jewish rabbis. The Council has hitherto had its so-called Galesburg rule that 
Lutheran pulpits and altars are open only to Lutheran Christians. Of course, they 
didn't want to cut off the exceptions to this rule, they allowed them as a kind of 
privilege. Now the rule will be over; the former exceptions will now be the permanent 
rule after the manner of the General Synod. The consequences of such fellowship 
will be the same in the united body as they have been for years in the General Synod. 
This synod has always dragged a millstone around its neck, which has constantly 
prevented it from taking an upright Lutheran-Christian position in confessional 
matters. On other points it will be the same. What was still sound and firm in the 
Council will crumble. A union such as the one proposed is a great victory for the lax 
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The position of the General Synod, a lamentable defeat for the General Council and 
all its work since the beginning of its history. O surely, many a word will be heard 
about the salting effect which the Council will exercise in the new body! That is the 
way people like to deceive themselves. It is an old, old game that no longer deceives 
prudent people. And this fall from the Jubilee Committee - of course, as a 
particularly great and glorious ornament to the Jubilee! It is a jubilee to weep for. 
There Luther should return and with the thunder of his contempt duly crush this 
exaltation of the jubilee of his great work. So far we have personally found much 
good in the proposals of the Inter-Synodal Jubilee Committee. The main work of the 
committee seemed to be concerned with matters of general interest, especially 
where a celebration of a more general nature was desired. With one stroke this has 
changed. A committee that accepts proposals like this one about unification on such 
a general synodistic basis has lost value for all of us. All the good that has hitherto 
seemed so is now put in a different light for us. Now, we also think, the eyes of all 
should at last be opened with regard to the General Council. What the actual 
confessional position of this body is should no longer be a question. Thus at least 
something is gained - a little more clarity than hitherto. But God strengthen us all, 
that we may once for all completely renounce such a sad way of jubilating! 
Wherever Unionism rejoices, all faithful Lutherans turn away saddened and 
indignant. But nevertheless, yes, precisely in opposition to such being, let us 
jubilate, wholly in truth and in love, in possession of a Lutheranism that need not be 
ashamed before anyone." G. 

Clearly, there is a sifting going on in the Lutheran Church in our country. 
Two spheres have already clearly emerged. Prof. Gerberding, in his Problems and 
Possibilities, has issued the watchword: Encircle Missouri (that is, the Synodical 
Conference)! Demarcation against this sect! The Philadelphia project is a step in 
this direction. And it is against this that the Ohio papers are raising their voices! 
Ohio, then, stands between two irreconcilable extremes. How long will Ohio be able 
to hold itself thus? We have noticed for a year now that the "Church Newspaper" 
was not quite at ease with its synodical participation in the joint Jubilee work. From 
the outset it has renounced any unionist impulses. She has tried to put a stop to the 
development of a direction in the Ohio Synod toward the Council. The "Church 
Newspaper" smells mischief in such a leaning toward a fellowship totally permeated 
with the spirit of the Lodge, as the Council is one. And rightly so; for in this direction 
the Ohio Synod is threatened with ruin. It is now a question of existence - Council 
and General Synod or Missouri. And yet D. Stellhorn could contrive to extend a 
brotherly hand to a full-blown Philippist like D. Keyser, and welcome him as an ally 
(literally so)! We hold that D. Stellhorn, by this recognition of D. Keyser has 
compromised his synod in the most serious way. Impossibly would the Ohio Synod 
engage in the bare Melanchthonian and Erasmian views which are in 
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D. Keyser's Election and Conversion be brought forward. Who Keyser was a welcome 
confederate against Missouri. His book an unexpected buttress against D. Pieper's 
"On Unification." Then there were the fatal "testimonies" of President Schutte, to 
which D. Stellhorn and D. Mees lent their names! We are under the impression that 
these "testimonies" missed their mark in our own midst. We are further under the 
impression that it is precisely through the leaning of some toward the Council that 
others have been moved to speak out for a possible unification (not necessarily 
union at all) of the Ohio Synod with Missouri on the former doctrinal basis of the Ohio 
Synod. What is to become? What the "Church Newspaper" says in the article cited 
is completely true - in an organic union, the less Lutheran doctrinal position will drag 
everything down to its level. But it overlooks the fact that already through joint 
activities, such as participation in the work of that Unionist committee in Philadelphia, 
the less confessional direction in the Ohio Synod has gotten over water, And that 
Unionism is inexorably working its way through wherever it can only get the tip of its 
nose into the tent. Where will this end? Doubtless a Synod which, like Ohio, takes a 
stand against Lodges, does not belong in a rubric with the Council. Doubtless, even 
now, Ohio, in its care of the church school, in its congregational practice, in its 
outward operation of the church work, has much more in common with the Synodical 
Conference than with the General Synod, the Council, and the Synod of the South. 
And yet in its public confession, so far as the doctrine of the conversion and 
beatification of the sinner by grace alone is concerned, it is entirely on the side of 
the bodies named! It is time - as this latest Unification movement also shows - for 
the Ohio Synod to consider whether it wishes to continue to be represented before 
the world and the Church by such writings as the "Testimonies" and such articles as 
have very recently appeared again in the "Zeitblatter" by Prof. Ernst and D. Stellhorn. 
Should the lie of Missouri "forced conversion" and "absolute election" really be able 
in the long run to keep the Ohio Synod out of the camp into which it belongs? Or is 
it really willing to take on Erasmus against Luther? These are not just academic 
questions being raised here. They are life questions for Ohio. The sifting among 
Lutheran synods in our state will continue. G. 

An Episcopal Bishop on the Proselyte Catch. Bishop Rhinelander of 
Pennsylvania has often distinguished himself by his proselytizing. Only a year and 
a half ago he was involved in the fabulous "Stonemen" movement, by which 
Protestants were so blithely turned into Episcopalians. We reported on this at length 
at the time. Now Rhinelander has sent out a letter to the Scandinavians of his 
diocese, in which he wants to induce them to convert to the Episcopal Church. He 
writes: "We recognize that the Scandinavians do not separate themselves from the 
native Americans or from people from other tribes, but identify themselves with the 
country and people of their reception. There is nowhere in the United States a "little 
Sweden' or a "little Norway' or a "little Denmark’. Because there are few 
Scandinavians in this country, and those few are widely scattered, they naturally find 
it difficult to build and maintain their own church. To all these 
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we bring the message that they are now and always welcome in all Episcopal 
churches, and that the church of this diocese is willing and able to render them all 
spiritual service. Of all the American churches, the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
that which is nearest to the churches of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, in doctrine, 
church discipline, and order of worship. By union with the Episcopal Church you 
have all that you were taught in your youth by your mother church, and you need 
not adopt here any doctrine which your church rejects." The "Parish Journal" of the 
Wisconsin Synod remarks on this, "If Bishop Rhinelander really believes what he 
has written in his letter, his knowledge of the doctrines of distinction is weak; for as 
a bishop of the Episcopal Church, he ought surely to know that the Scandinavians, 
the great majority of whom are Lutheran, reject some doctrines in the Episcopal 
Church according to God's Word. Perhaps, however, the bishop is less concerned 
with doctrine than with the hoped-for increase of his church fellowship. In that case, 
however, one must not put his words on the gold scale. "Bacon catches mice. 'Come 
into my parlor, said the spider to the fly." Incidentally, if Rhinelander had written, "You 
need not adopt here any doctrine which your church teaches," he would have 
expressed himself more in accordance with the facts. In fact, recognition of the 
Episcopacy is the only condition of joining the Episcopal Church. One may deny the 
Trinity, the deity of Christ, the atonement, justification by faith, the resurrection of 
the dead, and yet be an Episcopalian, even an Episcopal priest. Rhinelander also 
misses the mark by a long way in his opening remark about the lack of national 
feeling among Scandinavians. G. 

How to build churches now. We have just read an enthusiastic report of 
victory from a large congregation in which the revival fire is supposedly burning all 
year round, and everything is so practically and perfectly arranged that amazing 
things are in prospect for the kingdom of God. This congregation has recently spent 
over $300,000 to renovate, modernize and enlarge their church property. To this 
end they have erected a new six-story building with the following divisions: first 
"floor: a number of stores; second floor: a mighty, magnificent auditorium for use for 
Sunday school purposes, with seating for 2000 persons; third floor: gallery and 
classrooms for individual classes; fourth floor: A splendid banquet hall, club or 
society rooms, and a fine kitchen, as fine as money can make; fifth floor: a hall for 
ball games, two bowling alleys, splash baths, and five rooms for the verger (or shall 
we perhaps say the house servant?); sixth floor: gallery for spectators at gymnastic 
games, and a roof garden, 50x100 feet, overlooking a park. The whole building is 
beautifully ornamented and tastefully furnished, and the equipment complete for all 
the purposes mentioned. Here one is sure to have all that is wanted and not wanted, 
according to taste. He who wants to go to the penitential bench will probably find 
one there, and he who likes to play skittles will not go amiss there. But let us not 
dwell further on this. This is enough and superfluous for us. But we cannot but 
wonder whither we drift. (Ev. Magazine.) 
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Il. Abroad. 


A glance at the world situation should suffice to recognize the monstrous 
outrage of the Birth Control movement. In Germany the "Mutterschutz" and similar 
associations were intensively and systematically active before the war in spreading 
knowledge among the people about the prevention or interruption of pregnancy and 
about sterilization. If this movement had begun even ten years earlier, Germany 
would now be on the verge of collapse. The disaster was foreseen and worked 
against it in an incomparably sharper manner than is the case in the United States. 
Associations were organized to combat the decline in the birth rate. On July 31, 
1914, one day before the beginning of the great war, the "Wartburg" published the 
following guiding principles, which a delegates' meeting for racial hygiene had 
adopted in Jena on June 6 and 7 as an appeal to the German people: "1. The future 
of the German people is most seriously threatened. The German Reich can 
preserve its nationality and the independence of its development in the long run only 
if it begins without delay and with the greatest energy to shape its internal and 
external politics as well as the whole life of the people in a racial-hygienic sense. 
The most urgent measures are those designed to promote the reproduction of 
healthy and capable families. (2) The rapidly diminishing reproduction of healthy 
and capable families, which in many cases is already insufficient for their 
maintenance, must in a few generations lead to the cultural, economic, and political 
decline of the German people. 3) The insufficient reproduction is partly caused by 
impaired reproductive capacity, especially by gonorrhoea, syphilis and alcoholism. 
4. the main cause of the present decline in the birth rate, however, is the increasing 
arbitrary restriction of the number of children. 5. the principal motives for limiting the 
number of children are: a. apprehension of the deterioration of the economic 
condition of the family, of the difficulty of careful care and education of children in 
the presence of a larger number; b. consideration of the division of inheritance; c. 
the incompatibility of the woman's occupation outside the home with the rearing of 
a larger number of children; 6. the hardships of urban life; 7. the fact that the number 
of children is increasing at the expense of the family. The distress caused by the 
urban housing shortage. 6. The decline in the birth rate is greatly accelerated by the 
manufacture and organized trade in means of contraception and abortion, carried 
on with unscrupulous advertising and rapidly increasing capital power, and by the 
propaganda for neo-Malthusianism. - Combating. The German Society for Racial 
Hygiene demands, in order to secure a sufficient number and ability of offspring: 1. 
increased promotion of internal colonization with regulation of the right of inheritance 
in the sense of the creation of families with a large number of children; 2. creation 
of family homes for urban families with a large number of children (garden city 
settlements, non-profit cooperative construction of small dwellings with gardens, 
deciduous colonies, etc.); 3. economic development of the population. 3. economic 
support for sufficiently large families by granting substantial contributions to the 
upbringing of married mothers and surviving fathers, and by taking the number of 
children into account in the salaries of civil servants and employees. 
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5. to increase taxes on alcohol, tobacco and luxury goods and to levy a compulsory 
military service tax for the purposes mentioned in paragraph 3 above; 6. to regulate 
by law the procedure to be followed in cases where interruption of pregnancy or 
sterilization appears to be medically necessary; 7. to combat all pests threatening 
the reproductive capacity, in particular gonorrhoea and syphilis, tuberculosis, 
alcoholism, industrial poisoning and occupational diseases. Combating all harmful 
conditions threatening procreation, in particular gonorrhoea and_ syphilis, 
tuberculosis, alcoholism, industrial poisonings and occupational hazards for working 
women; 8. Compulsory exchange of health certificates before marriage; 9. Awarding 
of large prizes for excellent works of art (novels, dramas, fine arts) in which the 
mother ideal, the sense of family and simple living are glorified; 10. Awakening of a 
national spirit ready to make sacrifices and of a sense of duty towards the coming 
generations, vigorous education of the youth in this sense. The German Society for 
Racial Hygiene addresses to all who have convinced themselves of the correctness 
of the foregoing guiding principles the urgent request to co-operate perseveringly 
and energetically with it in winning over ever wider circles, so that the legal 
introduction and implementation of the necessary measures may be achieved before 
it is too late." - To this masterly summation, thorough for all its brevity, of the whole 
problem, so far as the State is concerned, the Society for Racial Hygiene has 
appended the following remarks: "Already at the first of the above sentences some 
readers will stumble and think that here is a bad exaggeration. Since the guiding 
principles cannot give any reasons, it is advisable for those who seek such reasons 
to read the excellent pamphlet by Privy Councillor von Gruber, the chairman of the 
Society for Racial Hygiene, on 'Causes and Combating the Decline in Births' (Munich 
1914; J. F. Lehmanns Verlag). Just as in Hellas and Rome the nation sank from level 
to level when the leading families no longer produced a sufficient number of children, 
so will the German people perish if it is not possible to put a stop to the decline in 
births. It is not need, but rather wealth that leads to racial death. The striking proof is 
furnished by the Jewish families of Berlin, which die out on an average in three 
generations. The Protestants, who on the average live in better circumstances than 
the Catholics, are also in relative decline. The number of Catholic school children is 
growing disproportionately faster than that of the Protestants. If this development 
continues in the same direction, Germany will be predominantly Catholic in half a 
century. While the Catholics are strictly forbidden by their Church to inhibit 
procreation in any artificial way, the Protestant population is preventing the blessing 
of children in a most alarming manner. The shortage of housing in the cities, the 
impossibility of early marriage for almost all educated professions, the considerably 
increased demands on whole classes of society, all contribute to the fact that 
conditions have worsened to such an extraordinary degree. All political parties, all 
national associations, and also all religious associations will have to give the greatest 
attention to the decline in the birth-rate." What was then the conviction of certain 
circles, namely, that the struggle against the child threatens the existence of the 
whole nation, is today, after three and a half years of grim struggle, recognized by 
every single German. The maternity protection movement is suspended. G. 
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Paganism in South American Catholicism. The Navegantes festival, which 
is celebrated annually in Porto Alegre on the Feast of the Purification of the Virgin 
Mary, February 2, especially by the colored Catholic population, is over once again. 
Days before, the statue of Nossa Senhora, dos Navegantes, the patron saint of the 
suburb of Navegantes, where our Lutheran church with the Concordia Seminary 
and our parish school are located, is taken from the Roman church there and 
brought in a solemn procession, amid much noise and the crackling of rockets, to 
the ship and thus to the large city church, from where it is ceremoniously brought 
back to Navegantes on the feast day itself. All the ships in the harbour are flagged. 
All signal whistles, sirens and other noise instruments and the inevitable rockets are 
let loose on mankind, as soon as on the morning of February 2nd Nossa Senhora is 
positioned on the bow of the full-rigged ship to begin her triumphant journey to 
NaveganteS. Countless larger and smaller vehicles give her the escort, all penned 
and flagged over the masts. Although the Navegantes festival is not a "required" 
Roman holiday, all work stops on this day and all shops stand still. The population, 
who already in the morning gather by the thousands on the Rua Voluntarios da 
Patria and throng to the landing and festive place, is festively dressed. The Negroes, 
Indians and half-breeds have dressed up especially - it is, after all, their festival. 
With a deafening noise the statue of the patron saint of sailors is carried over the 
festively decorated landing stage, and in a solemn procession it goes to the church, 
where Nossa Senhora is soon enthroned again on her old place. Who the celebration 
starts now more than ever. On the square in front of the church there are numerous 
stalls with food, especially watermelons, and drinks. Above all the salas para bebidas 
do brilliant business. In the evening, in honour of the holy virgin on the free place 
light picture presentations of often quite doubtful character, illumination of the 
church up to the tower top and fireworks follow. Still early in the morning one hears 
hooting and hollering festive guests going home. - So it was in ancient Babylon 
when from Borsippa, lying diagonally across, the idol was led on a visit to Marduk, 
the city-god, of Babel, and then caught up again on the Euphrates to Borsippa. So 
it was in ancient Egypt when Isis was taken for a ride on the Nile with the boy Osiris 
by means of the carrus navalis, the "ship's chariot" (hence, at any rate, the Roman 
"carnival," not from carni valedicere, to bid flesh farewell, as popular etymology 
supposes). So it was done in pagan Rome at the Saturnalia and similar festivals. 
So also the Roman Church, having rejected the fair Gospel, has again become 
pagan. This is evident not only in this pagan pomp - this word means precisely 
processions like those described above - but also in the veneration and adoration 
of the Virgin Mary and other saints, in the worship paid to their statues, but above 
all in the doctrine that man is not justified and saved before God by grace alone, for 
Christ's sake, through faith, but also and chiefly by his works. Thanks be to God that 
He has delivered us, as from paganism in general, so also from the paganism of the 
Roman Church dressed up as Christianity. Let us be especially thankful for this in 
this jubilee year of the Reformation! (J. K. in Ev.-Luth. Kbl. f. S.-Am.) 
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Law and Gospel: repentance and good works. 


(Primarily according to Articles IV, V and VI of the Formula of Concord). 


The fourth article of the Formula of Concord, "Of Good Works," is directed 
primarily against the assertion that good works are necessary for salvation-a 
proposition that Melanchthon had presented in his Loci of 1535, but had deleted in 
subsequent editions of the Loci, but had renewed again in the Leipzig Interim of 
1548, only to be championed with much zeal by George Major and others as a 
great, necessary truth. The fifth article, "On the Law and the Gospel," is directed 
especially against the doctrine that the law may no longer be preached in the 
church, but only the gospel, from which alone repentance is to be taught - an error 
which Agricola of Eisleben had first advocated against Melanchthon in 1527 and 
also against Luther in 1537. Also against the antinomians, as Agricola and his 
followers were called, among whom Andreas Poach in Erfurt and Anton Otto in 
Nordhausen stood out, is the sixth article, "On the Third Use of the Law of God," 
which turns its point against the assertion that the preaching of the law is no longer 
necessary to Christians, as they are still constituted here on earth, especially not to 
show them what works are pleasing to God. 

Even from these brief indications it is evident that the points of doctrine which 
are at issue in these three articles, and which are treated in a thorough and careful 
manner, are of the greatest importance for the right understanding of the whole of 
Christianity. It is at these points that it comes to light whether one has really 
understood the doctrine of law and gospel, justification and sanctification, 
repentance and conversion, faith and good works. Here it becomes evident whether 
one has fully and to the last consequences freed oneself from the theology of the 
old Adam, Papist Pharisaism with its workmanship as well as the Epicurism of the 
flesh. It has been said that in the doctrine of conversion and election to grace the 
theologian passes the exam rigorosum as to whether he has understood the 
doctrine of grace of Scripture and of the Lutheran symbol, and whether it is really in 
his flesh and blood. The same applies with reference to 
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to the questions of the difference between law and gospel and their relation to 
repentance, faith and good works. Here, too, it comes to light whether one really 
allows grace alone to rule or whether one leaves a hidden back door open to one's 
own works. Here it becomes evident whether our Lutheranism is thoroughly genuine 
and sound, or whether it is still secretly sick with papist workmanship. He who is 
able to give certain information on the points in question here knows what 
Christianity is, has mastered theology, and will take certain steps everywhere. But 
he who breaks down in this examination is not to be trusted anywhere else in 
theology. Whoever, at any point in theology, coordinates the work and deeds of men 
with grace, is a broken Lutheran, and if he continues to follow the wrong tracks, he 
will finally end up with essentially the same papacy from which God delivered us 
through Luther. 

As the Uniates accuse the Lutherans of making incidental and secondary 
things in Christianity the main thing, so the charge has been brought against us 
Missourians that we confuse accidental and special teachings of Walther with 
essential Lutheran things. We cannot, however, agree with this, for we are 
convinced that the very things which are often contended against us as being 
specifically Missourian (the doctrines of the spiritual priesthood, of church and 
ministry, of msolution and general justification, and of pure grace and the mystery 
in conversion and election by grace), bring out and adequately express precisely 
what is essentially and centrally Lutheran. This charge made to the Missourians is 
but an analogue of the charge made to the Lutherans by Papists, Reformed, and 
Uniates since the days of Eck, Zwingli, and Bucer. Here, too, when closely 
examined, the very things which they are wont to treat as false or incidental and 
peculiarly Lutheran special doctrines are nothing but the essentially Christian itself, 
the heart of Christianity, fundamental Christian truths, founded on the sunny word 
of Scripture. This is also true with respect to the questions of law and gospel, 
repentance and good works. These are all essentially Christian doctrines which our 
confession expresses here. Here, as everywhere, the peculiarly Lutheran proves to 
be the essentially Christian. 

It can therefore only be conducive to salutary knowledge if we visualize how 
the aforementioned articles of the Formula of Concord, to which we will primarily 
adhere, answer the main questions concerning law and gospel, repentance and 
good works. And if, in doing so, we again become aware of how, through the 
Lutheran symbols from the Augustana to the Formula of Concord, the glorious 
heritage of the Reformation is presented to us in unadulterated, undisguised clarity, 
we will be able to understand it. 
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If this has been preserved, it will also help to increase the grateful joy with which 
God wants to refresh us in this Jubilee Year, in spite of the sad situation in the world 
today. 


1. 


Of what importance is the proper distinction between Law and Gospel? The 
Epitome answers: "We believe, teach, and confess that the distinction of the Law and 
the Gospel is to be maintained with great diligence in the churches as a special and 
glorious light, by which the Word of God is rightly divided according to the admonition 
of St. Paul." (533, 2.) Solida Declaratio: "Since the distinction between the Law and 
the Gospel is a particularly glorious light, which serves to ensure that God's Word is 
rightly divided, and the holy prophets' and apostles’ writings are actually explained 
and understood, special diligence is to be exercised over it, lest these two doctrines 
be mixed together, or a law be made of the gospel, thereby obscuring the merit of 
Christ, and depriving the afflicted consciences of their consolation, which they 
otherwise have in the holy gospel, when the same is preached purely and 
unadulteratedly, and can endure in their highest temptations against the terrors of 
the law." (633, 1.) Solida Declaratio: "Accordingly, and that both doctrines, the law 
and the gospel, be not mixed and blended together, and that be ascribed to the one 
what belongs to the other, thereby easily obscuring the merit and good deeds of 
Christ, and again making the gospel a doctrine of the law, as has been done in the 
papacy, and thus depriving Christians of the right consolation which they have in the 
gospel against the terror of the law, and the door is again opened to the Papacy in 
the Churches of God, then the true, proper distinction between the Law and the 
Gospel must be diligently made and maintained, and whatever might give rise to 
confusion inter legem et evangelium, that is, by confusing the two doctrines, Law and 
Gospel, and blending them into one doctrine, must be diligently prevented." (639, 
27.) The core of the gospel is the article of justification, of whose meaning the 
Apology thus writes: "But because such disputes are about the highest, noblest 
article of the whole Christian doctrine, so that much depends on this article, which 
also serves for a clear, right understanding of the whole Holy Scripture and shows 
the way to the ineffable treasure and the right knowledge of Christ alone, and also 
opens the door to the whole Bible alone, without which article no poor conscience 
can have a right, constant, certain consolation or know the riches of the graces of 
Christ: so we beseech, Imperial Majesty will hear of this great, valiant, highly 
important thing according to need and graciously us." (87, 2; cf. Luther in the 
Schmalk. Art., p. 300, 5.) 
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As the highest article of our faith we Lutherans praise the doctrine of 
justification, according to which God forgives the sinner without merit of works, by 
grace alone, for Christ's sake. It is the heart of all Christianity. It is the lust of life 
without which the Christian is stifled; the element in which he lives like the fish in 
water, and without which he perishes miserably. It is the almighty power of God, 
which alone creates, sustains, and increases all that is good in man. It is the sun in 
whose light alone all truly Christian being germinates, grows, and flourishes. When 
this doctrine was falsified soon after the apostles’ time, the day of Christianity came 
to an end, and the night of medieval darkness fell. When it was proclaimed again 
by Luther, the sun rose again and the new day dawned, the time of the blessed 
Reformation in which we still live today. This doctrine made Luther a reformer, and 
restored the Church to apostolic purity. Neither reason nor experience, neither art 
nor science, neither ancient humanism nor modern culture, form a substitute for the 
doctrine of justification. Neither moon nor stars can substitute for the light of this 
sun. 

Without the doctrine of justification, all other Christian doctrines remain 
meaningless, worthless, useless, powerless and useless: blind cartridges, empty 
shells, ruins in which no one can dwell. The doctrine of justification is the life of all 
Christian doctrines. It is what gives them meaning and value. It relates to them as 
the soul to the body, as electricity to the motor, as form to substance. Without 
knowledge of this doctrine even the most extensive theological knowledge is a 
relatively useless and worthless polymathy. It is the vital principle of all Christian 
faith and knowledge, the center of all Christian truths. Without this doctrine all others 
are but partial knowledge taken out of context, incomprehensible, fragmented. He 
who does not know this doctrine may have all the other truths and yet not have the 
truth. Nor has he all the others right. Yes, everything that is and happens, is thought 
and done in the world and in the church, without this doctrine becomes nothing but 
inextricable riddles. It is the only light in the darkness of this sinful world. Luther 
writes: "For where this knowledge is gone, it takes it all with it, and may afterward 
lead and confess all articles (as then the papists do), but it is neither earnest nor 
right understanding, but as one groping in darkness, and a blind man hearing speak 
of the color which he never saw." "For in this it all hangs and stands, and drags the 
others all with it, and is all to be done for this, that whosoever errs in the others, hath 
certainly not rightly this also; and though he hold the others, and have not this, yet 
it is all in vain." "If we understand this article rightly and purely, we have the right 
heavenly sun; but if we lose it, then 
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we also have nothing but vain hellish darkness." (On these and the following 
passages from Luther, compare D. F. Pieper's lectures). 

Without the doctrine of justification man is given over to every delusion and 
error, to every superstition and unbelief. Where it is not there is only insanity in the 
world. Without it the church is helpless against every heresy, helpless against 
rationalism and enthusiasm, against popery and sectarianism. Luther: "If we have 
lost this article, at the same time the whole Christian doctrine goes, so we shall not 
be able to resist any heresy, any false doctrine, however ridiculous and vain it may 
be." Yes, without this article we are helpless even against Jewry, Turkism, and 
paganism. Luther: "I know this forsooth, and have tried it so much, that | could not 
shift the faith of either Turks or Jews, where | should act without this piece." Like 
modern logism, a Christianity without the article of justification is no longer 
essentially different from paganism, Judaism, or Turkism. This is why the sects are 
so utterly helpless Against the lodges, because they have lost the article of 
reconciliation, of justification, and of blessedness through Christ alone. 

Just as the doctrine of justification protects us from every error, it also 
protects us from the seduction of Rome, which no human reason or strength can 
otherwise withstand. It teaches us to recognize Christ and at the same time gives 
us a sharp eye for the Antichrist. He who has once seen Jesus in faith can no longer 
be deceived by his antitype, the pope of Rome. When Luther first saw in the 
Scriptures the lovely image of Christ, the merciful Saviour, then he also knew and 
saw through the Pope as the Antichrist. The doctrine of justification makes one 
secure and immune against Rome. To this end it thoroughly clears away 
superstition and unbelief, the service of works and ceremonies, and also the tyranny 
of the papal church. But he who does not have the doctrine of justification, as 
experience teaches, is not for a moment secure against the antichristic power of 
seduction, even if he were otherwise the wisest and most learned. If we look closely, 
he is already in the midst of it; his conversion is only a formality. 

He who has the doctrine of justification stands in the center of all truths, from 
whence alone all things are rightly known and appreciated. Luther: "For in this same 
article all the other articles of our faith are comprehended; if this is pure and 
righteous, then all the others are right and well. Before this doctrine all clouds 
vanish, all becomes vain bright blue sky above us. With it we are equal to every 
situation in life, to every error, and to all hostile powers. It Keeps us on the right 
track, leads us into all truth, and makes us divinely certain of it. Without it there is 
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it is only a human desire and mystique in the world. It brings the Holy Spirit with it, 
makes us certain of the Scriptures, gives us the key to them, teaches us to 
understand them correctly, and does not let us err or become heretics. And if we 
should err through the deceitfulness of our flesh, this doctrine restoreth us, or 
maketh error not our ruin. 

Luther writes: "Where this doctrine remains in the pulpit, there is no need; one 
is safe from all heretics and errors. This article suffers no error in itself; so the Holy 
Spirit is also with it, and those who believe such things tolerate no error." "Again, 
this article also hath grace, if it be diligently and earnestly adhered to, that it fall not 
into heresy, nor run contrary to Christ and his Christianity. For it certainly brings with 
it the Holy Spirit, who thereby enlightens and keeps the heart in right and certain 
understanding, that he may give and judge pure and dry distinction from all the other 
articles of faith, and mightily preserve and defend the same." "For where this certain 
piece remains pure on the plan, Christianity also remains pure and fine in harmony 
and without all divisions, since this piece alone, and nothing else, makes and 
sustains Christianity." "For this piece does not give rise to divisions, since it cannot 
be; the Holy Spirit must also be there, who does not give rise to divisions, but gives 
and keeps unity." "Therefore it all depends on this article of Christ, and everything 
hangs on it; he who has this has everything, and Christians must stand in the highest 
battle for it and constantly contend, so that they may remain in it." This article, 
therefore, "all the prophets have most urged." "Neither hath God declared unto us 
any article so publicly and plainly as this." To it "all theological disputations shall 
look and be directed." Without the article of justification "neither the church can 
stand, nor God retain his glory, which glory is that he is gracious and merciful, and 
that for his Son's sake he will forgive us our sins and make us blessed." 

With the doctrine of justification the church stands and falls, Without it no one 
becomes a Christian, let alone a theologian or Christian preacher. Luther: "For this 
point is the chief thing and the cornerstone, which alone begetteth, strengtheneth, 
edifieth, maintaineth, and protecteth the church of God; and without it the church of 
God cannot stand one hour." Where this article is, there is the church. Where it is 
preserved, there the church abides. Luther: "Mahomet indeed hath laid waste the 
church, and the pope hath darkened the doctrine of the faith, but where this article 
abideth, there God hath preserved his church." Where this article walks publicly in 
the swing, there the church flourishes and comes forth openly. Where it is despised 
and distorted, there the church degenerates and goes to seed. Where, as in the 
Middle Ages, it must cower in the corner, there the Church is hidden. Where it is 
completely lost, 
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then the church is also gone. Luther: "If this article remains pure, then the church 
also remains pure; but if it is adulterated or forfeited, then the church has become 
a whore and is gone, as we have seen and experienced in the papacy. The church 
is nothing but the people who have this article in their hearts. And by this we know 
the existence of the Church, that people profess this faith. If the latter no longer 
exist, the Church has disappeared from visibility. And if at any time the former no 
longer existed, the church would have disappeared from reality. 

This article of justification also shows the dignity and glory, the necessity and 
divine warrant of the Reformation and its church. It is the magna charta of the church 
in general and of the Reformation church in particular. If the article of justification is 
true, Luther is right, our church is justified. If it is false, a débacle, a general collapse, 
is the result, not only of Lutheranism, but of all Christianity and the church in 
general. If we preserve the doctrine of justification, all is gained. If we give it up, all 
is lost that Christ has acquired for us, that the apostles have proclaimed, and that 
Luther has won again. And as without the doctrine of justification the invisible church 
ceases to exist at all, so without it the visible ecclesiastical associations have no 
meaning or purpose, and the ecclesiastical offices no longer have a message. 
Without this doctrine the church becomes salt without salt, a lantern without light, a 
machine without steam, a body without life, a ship without compass, rudder, or sail. 
Without it, the Church becomes a community that misses its vocation, fails to 
understand its purpose of existence, and does not know what it is supposed to do 
and what it is for. Without it, the Church becomes a body without a vocation or a 
task, incapable of fulfilling its divine mission. 

The war between the woman and the serpent, between Satan's kingdom and 
God's kingdom, between Babel and the Bible, between the world and the church, 
the church loses if it abandons the article of justification, the church wins if it 
preserves it. To be or not to be, that is decided for both at this point. The world knows 
this too. Instinctively the old Adam, whose marrow is works-righteousness, feels 
that justification by grace means his death. Thus it happens that all hatred and 
persecution of Christians on the part of the world, of papists, Jesuits, and false 
teachers, is directed against the article by which alone Christians are separated 
from the world and essentially distinguished from all other men. The article of 
justification is an offence to the Jews and a folly to the Greeks. It is the very opposite 
of all that the world, the carnal mind, thinks, thinks, knows to be true and right, loves, 
esteems, desires, and strives to obtain. It is he alone, in the last analysis, why the 
world despises, hates, and persecutes Christianity. Luther: "For this alone is the 
article which must always be persecuted. 
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Suffer of the devil and the world." "Where this article goeth forth, the devil is mad 
and foolish, and burneth the world with fire and light of wrath and rage." "For | see 
and know daily how variously the wicked devil pursues this principal article, that he 
may cut it off again." "Over this article Abel is slain, and all the saints, and all 
Christians must die over it." 

And yet it is this article alone which stands between the world and the finite 
wrath of God, and has hitherto saved it from sudden ruin. It is only to this that the 
world still stands, that this doctrine may be preached. If there are no more 
Christians to believe this article, and no more church to preach it, the world also 
has no more purpose, so it may, so it must, go to failure. Where this article is out 
of the way, nothing can stop the bowls of wrath. Luther: "over this article the world 
has so often gone to ruin by flood, weather, waters, war, and all plagues." Judged 
spiritually, the present world war also has its ultimate reason in the fact that the 
world and secularized Christendom have long been disgusted with the blessed 
doctrine according to which God is gracious and merciful in Christ alone and for 
Christ's sake. To make this doctrine heard before emperor and empire was the 
endeavor of the Lutheran confessors at Augsburg. (Muller, 87, 2.) And to bring this 
article, where possible, to the ears of all men in the world, that is the glorious task 
of all Christians, especially of the Lutherans. He alone can help the religiously, 
morally and physically rotten world to a new spiritual life. 

But all that we boast of justification is also true of the gospel, the core of which 
is the doctrine of justification, which is in fact nothing other than this very justification 
itself. He who knows the doctrine of justification knows what the gospel is, and how 
it is a doctrine very different from the law. And he who does not know the difference 
between the law and the gospel does not know what justification is. "From this it is 
evident," says Luther, "that all those who do not understand the article of 
justification cannot do otherwise than confound the two parts, law and gospel." (VIII, 
1855.) As important, therefore, is the doctrine of justification, as important is the 
right distinction between law and gospel. Yea, the knowledge of the gospel in its 
distinction from the law is the one great divine light in the sin darkness of this world. 
If the Church loses this light, she loses Christianity itself and sinks back into the 
dark night of paganism. But the gospel is lost if it is not cleanly distinguished from 
the law. Whoever mixes the gospel with the law in any way destroys it, transforms 
it into law or into a counterfeit that is neither law nor gospel. 
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Whoever mixes law and gospel lacks the key to understanding the Holy 
Scriptures, the Bible remains a book closed with seven seals, he understands 
neither the New nor the Old Testament correctly. Only he who carefully distinguishes 
law and gospel is able to handle the Word of God in a wholesome way. He who 
mixes the two is fit for nothing less than a minister of the church and a teacher in 
Christendom. He who mixes the law into the gospel obscures and removes the merit 
of Christ, and gives to man the glory which is due to God alone, the glory that it is 
grace alone which makes us blessed. He who mixes the law into the gospel robs 
afflicted consciences of the only comfort that can lift them up in the terrors of the 
law. Every falsification, even the slightest, makes the gospel powerless and 
incapable of giving the necessary consolation in a corresponding challenge. He who 
mixes the law into the gospel abolishes the essential difference between Christianity 
and Roman antichristianity, opens the door again for the Papacy into the Church, 
and thus actually declares the Reformation to be superfluous, and the Church of the 
Reformation to have no right to exist. Yes, he who turns the Gospel into law, thereby 
abolishes the difference between church and world, believers and unbelievers, 
Christianity and paganism. And conversely, he who mixes the gospel into the law, 
deprives the law of its power and sharpness, makes it a wooden sword, and 
incapable of the service which, according to God's will, it should render in the interest 
of the gospel. The church, therefore, must always be very earnest to prevent any 
mixture of law and gospel in doctrine as well as in practice. Apology: "But if a’ 
Christian church is to be and remain, the pure doctrine of Christ, of the 
righteousness of faith, must always be preserved. Therefore we must challenge 
such great Pharisaical errors, that we may save the name of Christ, and the glory of 
the gospel and of Christ, and preserve to the Christian heart a right, constant, certain 
consolation." (147, 256.) 

Luther writes: "Therefore, whoever is able to make this distinction between 
the Law and the Gospel, let him be called a doctor of the Holy Scriptures. For without 
the Holy Spirit it is impossible to make this distinction. | experience it in myself, and 
see it daily in others, how difficult it is to distinguish the teaching of the law from that 
of the gospel. The Holy Spirit must be Master and Teacher here, or no man on earth 
will be able to understand or teach. Therefore no pope, no false Christian, no 
enthusiasts, are able to divide these two from each other." (IX, 415.) Nor is the right 
separation of law and gospel "an art that can be learned, or boasted of; it is an art 
that will keep us pupils, and remain master." 
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2. 


What is the law actually and in distinction from the gospel? The Epitome 
answers, "We believe, teach, and confess that the law is actually a divine doctrine, 
which teaches what is right and pleasing to God, and punishes everything that is 
sinful and contrary to God's will. Wherefore then all things that punish sin are And 
belong unto the preaching of the law." (534, 3. 4.) Solida Declaratio: "Accordingly we 
believe, teach, and confess with one accord, that the law is actually a divine doctrine, 
wherein the righteous, unchangeable will of God is revealed, how man ought to be 
constituted in his nature, thoughts, words, and works, that he may be pleasing and 
agreeable to God, and threatens the transgressors of the same with God's wrath, 
temporal and eternal punishment. Then as Lutherus speaks against the 
lawbreakers: All that punishes sin is and belongs to the law, whose proper office is 
to punish sin and lead to the knowledge of sins, Rom. 3 and 7; and since unbelief is 
a root and fountain-spring of all grievous sins, the law also punishes unbelief." (636, 
17.) Epitome: "So the law is and remains both with the penitent and impenitent, with 
men born again and men not born again, one law, namely, the immutable will of God 
(una eademque lex est manetque, immota videlicet Dei voluntas)." (537, 7.) Solida 
Declaratio: "But in order that, as much as possible, all misunderstanding may be 
prevented, and the difference between the works of the law and of the Spirit may be 
actually taught and preserved, it is to be noted with special diligence, when good 
works are spoken of which are according to the law of God (otherwise they are not 
good works’), that here the word law means one and the same thing, namely, the 
immutable will of God, according to which men are to conduct themselves in their 
lives (quod hoc loco vocabulum legis unam tantum rem significet: immutabilem videlicet 
voluntatem Dei, secundum quam homines omnes vitae suae rationes instituere debeant)." 
(643, 15.) Solida Declaratio: the "written law" is "a certain rule and guideline of a godly 
life and walk, to be instituted according to the eternal and immutable will of God. Illud 
enim certissimam esse regulam et normam, ad quam vita .secundum immutabilem 
voluntatem Dei sit pie instituenda." (640, 3.) Solida Declaratio: "Then the law is a mirror 
in which the will of God, and what is pleasing to Him, is actually painted, which should 
always be held up to the faithful and diligently practiced with them without ceasing. 
Est enim lex Dei instar speculi limpidissimi, in quo voluntas Dei et quae ipsi placent, 
perspicue oculis nostris proponuntur." (640, 4.) 

The law is a divine doctrine and does not differ from the gospel in that the 
latter is revealed by God, but the law is invented and made up by men, priests and 
tyrants, or even by devils. The law is the righteous, unchanging, eternal will of God. 
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God's will, according to which all people are to conduct themselves in their lives. 
This will, this law, God Himself has revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and that in the 
most certain, most reliable way. Such an absolutely reliable rule and guide does not 
exist anywhere else, is not even the conscience, which can be called the voice of 
God in man only in so far as it agrees with the law. The revealed law is a bright 
mirror in which God Himself has accurately painted all the works that are pleasing 
to Him. This law is therefore a certain rule and guideline for arranging life according 
to the eternal, unchanging will of God. No one errs with respect to the righteous will 
of God when he judges and acts according to the law. He who lives according to it 
walks according to the will of God. How man must be constituted in every respect, 
in his nature, thoughts, words, and works, in order to satisfy the righteous will of 
God, all this the revealed law teaches us. And in doing this, the law at the same 
time shows what is contrary to the immutable will of God, and punishes it as sin. 
Yes, this is the actual office of the law, to punish sin and to lead to the knowledge 
of sin. Therefore everything that punishes sin is law, and belongs to the preaching 
of it. The law also punishes unbelief, the root and source of all sin. And to punish 
sin is not only to show the transgressors where and how they have done wrong, but 
also to threaten them with the wrath of God and with temporal and eternal 
punishment. 

Towards sinners and transgressors the law or the righteous will of God takes 
on a demanding, threatening, condemning form. The very wording of the ten 
commandments, "Thou shalt," "Thou shalt not," indicates this. The holy will of God 
is no longer the immanent law of their hearts and lives, to which they spontaneously 
obey, but an alien, opposing, demanding, and condemning power. Rightly, 
therefore, the holy, unchangeable will of God as such is distinguished from this 
cursing form, which applies only to the transgressors, not to the righteous. The 
statements will also differ, according as one speaks of the holy will of God as such, 
or of the damning, cursing form of the same, as it has been added by sin. What is 
true of the former is not yet true of the latter, and vice versa. Thus, for example, the 
holy will of God applies to the holy angels, but it is not opposed to them as a 
demanding, cursing law. As for the language of the Formula of Concord, it does not 
reserve the term "law" merely for the cursing form of the law, but also designates 
by it the holy will of God in general, as is evident from the passages cited. It also 
refers to the difference between the moral law, which is binding on all men and 
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The Formula of Concord does not deal with the moral law, which is valid only for the 
Jews in the Old Testament, and the ceremonial and police law, which were only 
given to the Jews in the Old Testament, but no longer have any meaning in the New 
Testament. Only occasionally does it hint that, of course, only the moral law comes 
into question, the law as it is known to man by nature (637:22) and as it was created 
for the first men (536:2; 640:5). In other respects, too, our Confession, when it 
speaks of the law of God and of the righteousness which it demands of us, always 
thinks only of the Decalogue, the summa of which is love of God and neighbor 
(Apology, 80:16), and which Paul also had chiefly in view (103:87). The Apology 
writes: "But here in this place we call the law the 'ten commandments' of God, where 
the same are read in the Scriptures. Of the ceremonies and the laws of judicial 
dealings we will not speak here." The law of which she speaks is "the natural law, 
which agrees with the law of most or ten commandments, is innate and written in all 
men's hearts, and therefore reason can grasp and understand the ten 
commandments to some extent." (87, 6-8.) Further, "But we speak not here of 
ceremonies of Moses, but of the ten commandments" (as distinguished from the 
ceremonial and police law), "which require of us that we should rightly fear and love 
God from the bottom of our hearts, de ilia lege, quae praecipit de motibus cordis, videlicet 
de Decalogo." (109, 3.) 

In his writing "Against the Heavenly Prophets" of 1524, Luther wrote: "For 
Moses was given to the Jewish people alone and is of no concern to us Gentiles 
and Christians. We have our Gospel and the New Testament. . . . Yes, but the Ten 
Commandments also apply to Christians! Answer: Yes, the natural laws in the Ten 
Commandments, to which our hearts and consciences also say yes, remain; but in 
the Ten Commandments there are also of the images and of the Sabbath a number 
of things which are done away." "Why then do men teach and keep the ten 
commandments? Answer: Because the natural laws are nowhere so composed and 
orderly as in Moses. Therefore they take the example of Moses." But the images 
and the Sabbath, and all things which Moses set forth above and beyond the natural 
law, because they have not the natural law, are pure and done away with, and are 
commanded to the Jewish people only. "The Gentiles," says Luther, "are not 
indebted to Moses to be obedient; Moses is the Jews' Sachsenspiegel." 


3. 


What is the gospel actually and in distinction from the law?' The Epitome 
answers: ‘But the gospel is really a doctrine which teaches what a man ought to 
believe who has not kept the law and is condemned by it, namely, that Christ has 
atoned for all sin and paid for it, and that he, without any merit on his part, is the one 
who is to be condemned by the law. 
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have obtained and acquired forgiveness of sins, righteousness in the sight of God, 
and eternal life". (534, 5.) Further: "But when the law and the gospel, as well as 
Moses himself a teacher of the law, and Christ as a preacher of the gospel, are held 
one against the other, we believe, teach, and confess that the gospel is not a 
sermon of repentance or punishment, but really nothing else but a sermon of 
comfort and glad tidings, which neither punishes nor terrifies, but, against the terror 
of the law, comforts the conscience, points only to the merit of Christ, and restores 
with the sweet preaching of the grace and mercy of God, obtained by Christ's merit." 
(534, 7.) Solida Declaratio: "But the gospel is properly a doctrine (after man has not 
kept the law of God, but transgressed the same, his corrupt nature, thoughts, word' 
and works' contending against it, and the causes subject to the wrath of God, death, 
all temporal plagues, and the punishment, hellish fire), which teaches what man 
ought to believe, that he may obtain forgiveness of sins from God, namely, that the 
Son of God, our Lord Christ, took upon himself the curse of the law and bore it, 
atoning for and paying for all our sins, by which alone we may be restored to grace 
with God, obtain forgiveness of sins through faith, be done with death and all the 
punishments of sin, and be eternally saved. Then everything that comforts, that 
offers the grace and mercy of God to the transgressors of the law, is and is actually 
called the gospel, a good and joyful message that God will not punish sin but forgive 
it for Christ's sake. Wherefore every penitent sinner ought to believe, that is, to put 
his trust in the Lord Christ alone, that he was given up for our sins, and rose again 
for our justification, who for our sins was made sinless, who knew no sin, that in him 
we might have the righteousness which is of God, Who hath made us 
righteousness, whose obedience is counted unto us for righteousness unto God in 
his stern judgment: that the law therefore, as it is above declared, is a ministry which 
killeth by the letter, and preacheth condemnation; but the gospel is the power of 
God to save all them that believe on it, which preacheth righteousness, and giveth 
the Spirit. As then Doctor Luther made the distinction with special diligence in all his 
writings, and actually stated that there is much more knowledge of God that comes 
from the gospel than is taught and learned from the law, because the Gentiles also 
had some knowledge of God from the natural law, but nevertheless neither rightly 
knew him nor rightly heard him, Rom. 1." (637, 20-22.) 

The gospel is a message to people whom the law condemns) because they 
have not kept it: that is, a message to moral and spiritual bankerotteurs and 
convicted criminals. The Evan- 
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The premise of the gospel is therefore that there is a righteous will of God, a law, 
which every man is obliged to fulfil; that man has not kept this law; that he is also 
incapable of fulfilling it; that rather man's nature, thoughts, words and deeds are 
directly contrary to the law; That therefore man, as much as is in him, is hopelessly 
lost; that he is subject to the wrath of God, to death, and to hell; that the law ‘hath 
pronounced this sentence of death upon man, and sendeth it unceasingly into his 
ears. To this lost and damned man the gospel preaches and brings pardon and 
blessedness. To the worm surrounded by the flames of hell it extends the saving 
hand. It tells man that in spite of his horrible situation he should nevertheless not 
despair, tells him what he should nevertheless believe, what can save him from the 
fires of hell. The gospel is the declaration of defiance of faith against the 
condemnation of the law. 

For the gospel proclaims to man that Christ, the God-man, took upon himself 
the burden and curse of the law and bore it for us men and in our stead, thereby 
atoning for all our sins, paying our debt, and reconciling God. It proclaims that by 
such his suffering and death Christ, he alone, has freed us from sin, death, and hell, 
and has purchased God's mercy, grace, forgiveness, and eternal blessedness. The 
gospel offers these things to man as a gift, and at the same time tells him that it is 
God's earnest will that every sinner who is affrighted and ready to repent should 
believe this and put all his trust in the Lord Christ, and thus be assured of divine 
grace and forgiveness. Every sinner should believe that Christ died for his sin and 
rose again for his justification. Let every man put his trust in this, that Christ, who 
knew no sin, was made sin in his stead, that in him he might become the 
righteousness that is before God. Let every one believe that God is long and fully 
reconciled to him, has long and fully forgiven him in his heart, and that in the 
judgments of God Christ's obedience is imputed to him for righteousness. Though 
the law condemn me, yet Christ is my righteousness, my life,-so let every sinner 
now speak. 

Harnack and the liberals say that Christ does not belong in the gospel, or 
only in so far as he preached the gospel and perfectly represented the ideal of 
humanity in his person and illustrated it in his life. In truth, however, Christ does not 
merely belong in the gospel, but is himself the gospel, because through his 
substitutionary life, suffering and death he reconciles the angry God to us and 
righteousness to us, 
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which is valid in the sight of God. To preach the gospel is to preach Christ. To believe 
in the gospel is to believe in Christ. The gospel of Christ is at the same time the 
gospel of Christ. We are called Lutherans because we accept the gospel that Luther 
brought to light and preached to us. But we are not called Christians merely because 
we believe what Christ has proclaimed to us from his Father, but because Christ 
himself is the one in whom we believe as the only God and Savior. 

This, too, is implied in the gospel, that we do not need to do anything to earn 
forgiveness or to make ourselves worthy of it. The gospel is not an instruction on 
how man can earn forgiveness, but is in itself the gift of forgiveness. In the gospel 
is, as Luther says, "vain forgiveness of sins." (Schmalk. Art. 478, 88.) Even faith, 
which alone brings us into possession of forgiveness, does not come into 
consideration as the condition under which God forgives us in his heart and in the 
Word, but only as the means by which God appropriates forgiveness to us, which, 
moreover, God himself produces in us, and that by this very gospel of the 
forgiveness already really existing, long since acquired through Christ, given by pure 
grace, and offered in the Word. The absolution of the gospel does not stand on us, 
on our repentance or worthiness. Conversely, Luther says, our repentance, works, 
heart, and what we are, are to be built upon absolution. We are to repent, but not to 
think that absolution is thereby assured. And we are to believe, not in order to bring 
about forgiveness, but to receive it. The absolution of the gospel is not conditioned 
by faith; rather, it produces, increases, and sustains faith. God does not first forgive 
sin in view of faith or for the sake of faith, but for his own sake, for Christ's sake, by 
pure grace, through faith. With Himself in heaven, God forgave sin long before we 
believed. Therefore also absolution on earth by word is certain by mere 
announcement. The word absolution only expresses the fact that God in his heart 
not only wants to forgive us, but has long since forgiven us. Forgiveness on earth 
can therefore never be in contradiction with forgiveness in heaven. The absolution 
of the Gospel never becomes a false key. Luther: "So also, whoever does not 
believe that he is free and forgiven of his sin" (through absolution) "shall in time 
come to know how certainly his sins have now been forgiven, and how he did not 
want to believe it. 

Thus, unlike the Law, the Gospel is not a punitive sermon that exposes and 
condemns sin, but a comforting sermon that forgives sin, justifies the sinner, and 
leads him to 
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a blessed child of God. "All things that comfort, that commend the grace and mercy 
of God, are and are properly called the gospel." The gospel is "a good and cheerful 
message, that God will not punish sin, but will forgive it for Christ's sake." It is a 
sermon that gives vain comfort to the condemned lawbreakers against the terrors of 
the law, against the torments of conscience, against the fear and dread of death and 
hell. And such comfort the gospel gives, because it turns the sinner from himself and 
all his own doings, and points him "to the merit of Christ alone." Whereas, then, the 
law is a ministry that kills by the letter and preaches damnation, the gospel is a power 
of God to make blessed all who believe it. Whereas the law demands righteousness 
from man, without in any way helping him to it, the gospel gives the righteousness 
which Christ purchased, and at the same time gives man with it the Holy Spirit, who 
fights against the flesh and the works of it. Whereas the law shows a wrathful God 
who terrifies us and puts us into desperate and yet futile flight, the gospel paints of 
God a lovely miraculous picture of grace, mercy, and forgiveness, which with a 
gentle, strong pull draws fleeing sinners into the merciful arms of the Father. Finally, 
while the law, though likewise revealed by God, is to some extent known even to the 
Gentiles by nature, the gospel is a new and blessed revelation of God, hidden from 
man in every way. 

Therein, too, consists the supreme blessing of the Reformation, that Luther, 
who as a monk knew only the law and himself saw in Christ only the severe judge, 
by God's providence rediscovered in the gospel the merciful Saviour and the God of 
all grace, in order then to proclaim in almost all his speeches and writings to all the 
world "that much other knowledge of God is that which comes from the gospel than 
that which is taught and learned from the law. Nothing in the wide world is so 
beautiful and glorious and delicious and comforting and powerful as the spiritual 
beauty and power of the gospel, but for which the world has no sense, but rather 
despises, hates, and persecutes it. From this contempt of the spiritual beauty and 
glory of the gospel and the church, the papacy also arose. Luther says in the 
Schmalkaldic Articles: "That Christ in his passion was crowned with thorns, and 
brought forth in purple, and thus mocked, was all an interpretation that in time the 
true spiritual kingdom of Christ should be despised, and his gospel suppressed, and 
another external kingdom set up instead of it, under the appearance of spiritual 
power." (334, 32.) In the papacy prevailed the gloomy, dim delusion, by which Luther 
also was captivated in the monastery: the Evan- 
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The Apology preaches the righteousness of God, that is, the works of righteousness 
which God requires of us. "Dear God," exclaims the Apology, "how blindness is 
seen, how their writings are night and darkness! (168, 7.) And when the light shone 
again into this darkness, the Papists switch it "Lutheran." Apology: "But of the 
knowledge of Christ, of faith, of the consolation of consciences, they can preach 
nothing, but the same blessed doctrine, the dear, holy Gospel, they call Lutheran." 
(213, 44.) The knowledge that the righteousness of God is the very righteousness 
which Christ has purchased for us, and which God gives us in the Gospel, made 
Luther a Reformer. When this truth began to dawn upon him, the heavens 
transfigured for Luther into a vain blissful blue. Luther: "Here | felt at once that | was 
born whole and new, and had now immediately found a door wide open to enter 
Paradise itself." "As | had previously hated this little word 'God's righteousness’ with 
real earnestness, so | also began to esteem it dearly and highly as my very dearest 
and most comforting word, and the same place" (Rom. 5:17) "in St. Paul was to me 
in truth the right gate of Paradise." "There all the Holy Scriptures and heaven itself 
were also opened to me." And from that time Luther never tired of singing the hymn 
of faith: "In my heart alone reigns and shall reign this one article, namely, faith in 
my dear Lord Christ, which is the one beginning, means, and end of all my spiritual 
and divine thoughts, which | may have day and night forever." And it is this faith 
alone that made Luther the reformer of the church and gave him victory over all his 
enemies. In the very first struggle against the false indulgences of the Pope he was 
sure of his success, for in the Gospel he had the right indulgence, which Christ 
purchased and God Himself proclaimed. But he who has it has enough, enough for 
time and eternity. 
4. 

How does the Apology portray the gospel? It writes, "These two pieces the 
Scripture deals with: The law of God and the promise of God." (106, 102.) But both 
are fundamentally different. "For to rightly know Christ's benefits and the great 
treasure of the gospel (which Paul exalts so highly), we must each separate on one 
part God's promise and grace offered, and on the other part the law as far apart as 
heaven and earth." (119:65.) "The gospel teacheth, exalteth, preacheth, and 
exalteth the righteousness that cometh by faith in Christ, which is not a’ 
righteousness of the law. So also the law teaches nothing of this, and is much a' 
higher’ righteousness than is the righteousness of the law. For the law requires of 
us our works, and would have us to be inwardly righteous. 
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are godly and wholly righteous in heart. But the divine promise offers us, as those 
who are overcome by sin and death, help, grace and reconciliation for Christ's sake, 
which grace no one can grasp with works, but only through faith in Christ. This same 
faith neither brings nor gives to the Lord any work or merit of its own, but is based 
on pure grace alone, and knows nothing to comfort or rely on except the mercy 
promised in Christ." (94:43.) "The law condemns all men; but Christ, because he 
took upon himself the punishment of sin without sin, and was made an atoning 
sacrifice for us, endured that law's justice, that it might not accuse, might not 
condemn those who believe in him, because he himself is the propitiation for us, for 
whose sake we are now accounted righteous. But if they be accounted righteous, 
the law cannot condemn them, though indeed they have not done the law enough." 
(118, 58.) "And this is the very voice of the gospel itself, that for Christ's sake, not 
for our works, we obtain remission of sins 

By faith." (135, 153; cf. 115, 38.) 

Gospel and absolution are, according to the Apology, reciprocal terms: 
Absolution is Gospel and vice versa. "But absolution is nothing else than the gospel, 
a' divine promise of the graces and mercies of God, etc. Therefore it cannot be had 
nor obtained but by faith alone." (177, 61.) "The word of absolution proclaims peace 
to me, and is the gospel itself." (172, 39.) This absolution is an unconditional 
execution of grace. "For absolution is bad the command to absolve, and is not a 
new judgment to inquire sin. For God is the Judge, who hath appointed the 
Apostles, not to judge, but to execute grace, to absolve them that desire it; and they 
also absolve and absolve from sins which do not occur to us. Therefore absolution 
is a voice of the gospel, whereby we receive consolation, and is not a judgment or 
law - quare absolutio, quae est vox evangelii remittens peccata et consolans conscientias, 
non requirit cognitionem." (185.) 

God, the supreme judge, has long since passed judgment, and this judgment 
is for the unconditional and universal absolution of the world of sin. And to the 
apostles and the church God has now given the mandate not to hold judgment first, 
but to give forgiveness to the world. Not merely by way of exception, but in general, 
God absolves the guilty. He does not reproach them for their transgressions and 
does not send them the bill, but wipes out the guilt and gives them the receipt. 
Admittedly, this sounds absurd. For "all human reason and wisdom cannot judge 
otherwise, but that one must become pious through laws, and whoever outwardly 
does not obey the law must be pious. 
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If any man keep the law, let him be holy and devout". (115, 38.) But this very 
absurdity, this folly, is the very essence of the blessed divine wisdom of the gospel. 
"In the world's hands and in the worldly seats of judgment, there are two things: 
grace and right. Right is certain by law and judgment; grace is uncertain. Here for 
God it is a different matter; for grace and mercy are promised by a sure word, and 
the gospel is the word that gives us reason to believe that God is gracious to us and 
will save us for Christ's sake, as the text reads John 3:17: "God did not send his Son 
into the world to judge the world, but that the world might be saved through him. He 
that believeth in him shall not be judged.” (144; 146, 224.) The new "absurd" law 
which God has established through the Gospel is this: transgressors shall be 
acquitted, and be assured in faith that God has forgiven them. 

Therefore, according to the gospel, a person becomes righteous through faith 
alone. "For faith alone is the assurance of the heart that God is gracious, that Christ 
did not die in vain. And the same faith alone overcometh the terror of death and sin." 
(113, 27.) Faith saith unto God, "Because thou hast promised forgiveness of sin, | 
keep the promise, | rely and dare upon the gracious promise." (97, 60.) This faith is 
not generalis, but specialis, which applies to itself the gospel. "This must be said to 
this, that | believe for myself that sin is forgiven me." Faith is personal heart certainty 
of the truth of the gospel. "But it is the handwriting" (which, according to Col. 2:14, 
is against us by virtue of the law, and which Christ blotted out) "the conscience which 
punisheth and condemneth us. And the word which punishes and condemns sin is 
the law. This voice therefore, which saith, "| have sinned against the LORD," as 
David saith 2 Sam. 12:13, is the handwriting. And this voice the wicked and the 
secure do not bring out earnestly. For they see not, read not the judgment of the 
law, written in their heart. In true pain and terror this judgment is known. The 
handwriting, then, is the very repentance that condemns us. To erase this 
handwriting is to cancel the judgment by which we are declared to be such as would 
be condemned, and to inscribe the judgment according to which we hold that we 
are delivered from that condemnation. But it is faith that new judgment which annuls 
the former judgment, and gives peace and life to the heart." (174, 48.) 

Faith is the certainty of the forgiveness of sins. And this certainty has a firm 
and irrevocable foundation in the divine word of the gospel. "For it is not the work of 
man to assure and comfort a troubled conscience of the forgiveness of sins, 
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That God would no longer be angry; then one must have testimony of God's will 
from God's word, as Daniel knew and understood the high promises of the future 
seed." (133, 141.) Faith, therefore, is not something that man can give himself. 
"Reasonable men can easily judge that that faith which believes that God cares for 
us, that he pardons us, hears us, is a thing above nature (rem esse supra naturam); for 
of itself the human mind asserts nothing like this of God." (139, 179.) The Gospel is 
a free ticket to Paradise, and at the same time also the power which enables us to 
use this ticket, and by that very means transfers us to the kingdom of heaven itself, 
where God is our Father already here on earth, and we are his blessed children and 
heirs. The Gospel is that miraculous power of God which gives and works in every 
respect all that is necessary for us to come into possession and enjoyment of 
blessedness here and there. 

When, therefore, the Apology says that the gospel, baptism, and the Lord's 
Supper "require" faith, this does not mean that faith is an achievement of man, or 
that it comes into consideration as a work and virtue in justification, or that it is the 
condition under which God forgives sin, but only that God earnestly desires that we 
accept the forgiveness offered and not spurn it through unbelief, and that such 
acceptance can only take place through faith, the correlative of the gospel. "As often 
as the Scripture speaks of faith, it means faith which is built on pure grace; for faith 
does not make one pious and righteous for God because it is our work and ours in 
Himself, but only because it receives the promised grace offered without merit from 
a rich treasure." (97:56.) "Not that faith helpeth for his own worthiness, but because 
he trusteth in God's promise and mercy." "The gospel requires faith precisely 
because we are unworthy servants and have no merit." "It requires the same 
confidence in God's promise for this very reason-because we are unfit servants, and 
works cannot help." (145.) The word "for you" calls for vain believing hearts. 


5. 


But what is to be noted with reference to the use of the word Gospel? The 
Solida Declaratio answers: "Now that we consider this discord" (whether the gospel 
punishes sin and thus the preaching of the law in the church is superfluous) "has 
been caused primarily by the fact that the little word gospel has not been used and 
understood in one and the same sense everywhere, but in two different ways in holy 
divine Scripture as well as by the old and new church teachers. Then one 
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It is sometimes used to mean the whole doctrine of Christ our Lord, which he 
preached on earth in his ministry, and commanded to be preached in the New 
Testament, and so understood to be the explanation of the law, and the preaching 
of the grace and mercy of God his heavenly Father, as Mark 1 says. 1 is written: 
"This is the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. And soon after 
these things are set forth the summary principal things, the atonement and the 
forgiveness of sins. So, when Christ, after his resurrection, commanded the 
apostles to preach the gospel in all the world, Mark. 16, he summarizes the summa 
of such his teaching with few words, as he says Luk. 24: Thus it is written, and thus 
Christ must suffer and rise from the dead the third day, and preach repentance and 
remission of sins in his name among all the Gentiles. Likewise also Paul calls his 
whole doctrine the gospel Act. 20 He summarizes the sum of his teaching in these 
main parts: Repentance toward God and faith in Christ. And in that sense the 
generalis definitio, that is, the description of the word gospel, when it is used in a 
broad sense and apart from the proper distinction of law and gospel, is right, when 
it is said that the gospel is a preaching of repentance and forgiveness of sins. Then 
John, Christ, and the apostles began their preaching of repentance, and thus not 
only interpreted and practiced the gracious promise of the forgiveness of sins, but 
also the law of God. After this, the word gospel is used in another sense, namely, 
in its proper sense, since it does not comprehend the preaching of repentance, but 
only the preaching of the grace of God, as immediately follows, Mark. 1, where 
Christ saith: "Repent, and believe the gospel."" (633, 4-6; 534, 6.) Solida Declaratio: 
"It is therefore dangerous and wrong to want to make a penitential or punitive 
sermon out of the Gospel, if it is actually called that, as it is distinguished from the 
law. Otherwise, when it is commonly understood of the whole doctrine, the Apologia 
also sometimes says that the gospel is a sermon of repentance and forgiveness of 
sins. But the Apologia also shows that the gospel is really the promise of the 
forgiveness of sins and justification through Christ, while the law is a word that 
punishes and condemns sin." (639, 27.) 

In Scripture and in ecclesiastical theology, the word gospel is used in a 
broader and narrower sense. In the broader sense it includes all the teaching which 
Christ and the Apostles presented and commanded the Church in the New 
Testament. In this sense the word gospel includes also the preaching of the law; 
and it may then be said, The gospel reveals and punishes sin. But of course this is 
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The word gospel is to be understood in such a way that the punishment of sin takes 
place through that part of the preaching of the gospel in the broader sense, which is 
otherwise called the law. But in the narrower, proper sense, and in distinction from 
the law, the gospel always denotes only the preaching of the forgiveness of sins, 
never the preaching of God's wrath and condemnation against the transgressors of 
the law. And what is true of the word gospel is also true with reference to the 
expressions "law" and "statute." They are likewise used by Scripture in a wider and 
narrower sense. In the wider sense they include the promises in the Old Testament 
of the coming salvation in Christ. 

As the Scriptures speak, so do our confessions from time to time. It says of 
the "law" as well as of the "gospel" that it preaches sin and grace. Apology: "Then, 
although the law does not preach grace and forgiveness of sin as the gospel does, 
yet the promises of the future Christ are inherited from one patriarch to another." 
The Latin text is different: "Et hie cultus, haec latreia in prophetis et psalmis passim 
praecipue laudatur, quum tamen lex non doceat gratuitam remissionem peccatorum." (171, 
31.) And when Luther says in the Schmalkaldic Articles that in the Old Testament 
"no prophet, neither Elias nor Elisaeus, got the Spirit apart from or without the ten 
commandments" (323, 11), he does not mean to have understood the expression 
"ten commandments" in the narrower sense and as distinct from the Gospel. As for 
the word "gospel," the Apology, following Luk 24:47, writes: "The gospel also 
condemns (argues) all men, that they are born in sins, and that they are all guilty of 
eternal wrath and death, and teaches them forgiveness of sins and righteousness 
through Christ." (98:62.) Further, "For in these two things is the summa of the gospel: 
first, it saith: Correct yourselves, and make every man a sinner. Secondly, it gives 
forgiveness of sins, eternal life, blessedness, all salvation, and the Holy Spirit 
through Christ, by whom we are born again. So also the summa of the gospel 
comprehendeth Christ, when he saith Luke last," etc. (171, 31.) At times our 
Confession also uses the word "gospel" as synonymous with the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. Thus, for example, Melanchthon, in the "Treatise" on the Primacy 
of the Pope, says: "Therefore, first of all, we want to indicate from the holy Gospel 
that the Pope does not presume any supremacy ... "" and then cites Luke 22, John 
18, etc. (329, 7.) Further, in the 7th Article of the Augustana, the term "Gospel" 
evidently denotes the doctrines of the New Testament Scriptures as opposed to 
human orders. (40, 2.) 

In theology, too, it must not be overlooked that all expressions are in 
themselves ambiguous, and that each word can be used only in a certain 
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The words "command," "obey," "require," "promise," etc., are not always used in 
the same sense. Thus, for example, the expressions command, obey, enjoin, 
require, promise, etc., are not always used in one and the same sense, so that one 
is always applied only to the law and the other only to the gospel. From this we are 
reminded that we must not immediately infer false doctrine or a mixture of law and 
gospel from an unfamiliar mode of speaking. Ambiguous speech, says our 
Confession, is not to be condemned without further ado, but carefully explained. 
(584, 51.) Verbal differences do not mean real doctrinal differences. And it is part 
of the liberty which Christians ought to insist on, that they should not allow 
themselves to be forbidden, made sinful, or heretized in the use of expressions 
which may be rightly understood, and which they rightly explain, or even of modes 
of speech which Scripture also makes use of. 
6. 

Why does the law, which knows nothing of Christ, punish unbelief against the 
gospel? The Solida Declaratio writes: "The other part, however, has held and argued 
that the gospel is not actually a sermon of repentance or punishment, which actually 
belongs to the law of God, which punishes all sin and therefore also unbelief, but 
that the gospel is actually a sermon of God's grace and mercy for Christ's sake, 
through which the unbelief in which the converts to Christ were before, which the 
law of God also punished, is forgiven and forgiven. (633, 2.) This part the Formula 
of Concord gives right, and answers the above question, as follows: "So the law 
punishes unbelief, when one does not believe God's word. Since therefore the 
gospel, which alone actually teaches and empowers to believe in Christ, is God's 
word, the Holy Spirit, through the ministry of the law, also punishes unbelief, 
because they do not believe in Christ, which gospel alone actually teaches of the 
saving faith in Christ." (637, 19.) 

It goes without saying that the law punishes unbelief, which is directly 
forbidden in the first commandment, unbelief against any word of the law, and 
everything that presupposes and implies it. What some have denied, but our 
confession affirms, is the doctrine that the law also punishes sin, that men do not 
believe in Christ, the word of the gospel. The law, however, does not of itself 
consecrate anything of this greatest and most glorious word of God's grace and 
mercy toward sinners, which God has sealed with solemn oaths. But it does not 
follow that the law, because it knows nothing of the gospel and faith in it, does not 
punish unbelief against it. Nor does the law enumerate the individual words of God 
to which man is bound. 
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He is not guilty of faith. But the law says that it is a damnable sin to refuse to believe 
any word of God, of whatever kind it may be, and however and whenever it may be 
made known. Therefore, when the Holy Spirit punishes unbelief against Christ, He 
does so through the ministry of the law. It is law that we preach, when in the 
punishment of sin we are chiefly concerned with unbelief against the gospel. But it 
would be foolish to conclude from this that the law also knows about the gospel and 
includes in itself the preaching of the grace and mercy of God, and is therefore also 
a doctrine of saving faith. By the doctrine that not the gospel but the law punishes 
unbelief against the gospel, the difference between the two is not blurred, but rather 
rightly emphasized. All punishment and condemnation is done by the law, and the 
gospel is always and only the message of God's mercy, grace, and forgiveness of 
all sins, even those of unbelief. 
7. 

To what extent does the gospel "illustrate and explain" the law? The Solida 
Declaratio writes: "But this is nevertheless also true, that the law with its doctrine is 
illustrated and explained by the gospel, and yet the actual office of the law remains 
to punish sin and teach good works. (637, 18.) Luther says, "It is all the preaching 
of the law, which preaches of our sins and God's wrath, be it how or when it will. 
Again, the gospel is such a sermon, which shows and gives nothing but grace and 
forgiveness in Christ, though it is true and right that the apostles and preachers of 
the gospel (as Christ himself did) confirm and begin the sermon of the law with 
those who do not yet recognize their sin nor are terrified of God's wrath, as he says 
in John 16: "The Holy Spirit will punish the world for sin, because they do not believe 
in me. Yes, what is a more serious and terrible display and preaching of God's wrath 
against sin than the suffering and death of Christ His Son? But as long as all this 
preaches God's wrath and terrifies man, it is not yet the gospel nor Christ's own 
preaching, but Moses' and the law's preaching against the impenitent. For the 
gospel and Christ were not ordained and given to terrify nor to condemn, but to 
comfort and to raise up them that are terrified and blind. And again, Christ saith Jn. 
16: "The Holy Ghost shall punish the world for sin,’ which cannot be done without 
the declaration of the law." (635, 12. 13.) Epitome: "Accordingly, though the 
preaching of the passion and death of Christ, the Son of God, be an earnest and 
terrible preaching and display of God's wrath, yet thereby men are the more led into 
the law. 
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After the covering of Moses has been removed from them, so that they may know 
how great things God requires of us in the law, none of which we can keep, and 
therefore should seek all our righteousness in Christ: But as long as all these things 
[namely, Christ's suffering and death] preach God's wrath, and terrify men, it is not 
yet the preaching of the gospel proper, but Moses' and the law's preaching, and 
consequently an alien work of Christ, by which he cometh to his own office, which 
is to preach grace, comfort, and make alive, which is properly the preaching of the 
gospel.” (535, 9. 10.) 

It remains that the law's true office is to punish sin and to teach good works. 
And it also remains true that the true office of the gospel is not and never will be to 
punish sin, but to comfort with the forgiveness of sins. Nevertheless, this also 
remains true, that the law with its teaching is illustrated and explained by the gospel. 
Such illustration is already done by the contrast in which the gospel stands to the 
law, in that the terms give and demand, forgive and condemn, curse and bless, kill 
and make alive, lead into hell and into heaven are made clear by the contrast. To 
hunger and to enjoy, to thirst and to quench thirst, to work and to rest. Pain and 
well-being, heaven and hell, night and day clarify each other through contrast. 
Luther: "If a horse had reason and could speak, it would have to say that it is a 
different thing when the stable master gives it food, because when he sits on it and 
pricks it with spurs, it should run or pull." 

But also directly and immediately the exposition of the gospel illustrates and 
explains the law. "Yes, what is a more serious and terrible display and preaching of 
God's wrath against sin than the suffering and death of Christ His Son", which is 
just spoken of in the Gospel? Sermons on the Passion are at the same time the 
sharpest and most shocking sermons on the law. There, in a concrete example, we 
see as nowhere else the terrible wrath of God against sin. The preaching of Christ's 
suffering and death leads the sinner into the law, much more deeply and thoroughly 
than the law of Moses alone can do. It takes away the covering of Moses, which 
"hangs before the eyes of all men, as long as they hear the mere preaching of the 
law, and nothing of Christ, and so do not rightly learn their sin from the law." (534, 
8.) This covering leaves men blind, and makes them, even when they read Moses, 
"not to know the law spiritually, and how great things it requires of us, and because 
we cannot keep it nor fulfill it, how deeply it curses and condemns us." (635, 10.) 
Nowhere was this blanket more dense than in the monasteries, where, after all, 
Moses was much studied. Luther: "Where there were now some who did not know 
such real 
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sins (actualia peccata) with thoughts, words and works, as | and my kind in 
monasteries and convents, monks and priests wanted to be, who wanted to be holy 
with fasting, watching, praying, keeping mass, hard clothes and camps etc. Against 
evil thoughts and with earnestness and violence (violenter), ... But each one thought 
of the other that some were as holy as we taught, who were without sin, full of 'good 
works', so that we thereupon communicated and sold our 'good works’ to others, as 
superfluous to us for heaven. This is true, and there are seals, letters, and 
examples." (316, 28.) The preaching of Christ's passion and death destroys this 
delusion that we can do the law enough by outward works, as the Pharisees thought. 
It teaches us how great things God requires of us in the law, none of which we can 
keep. The same is true of the holy, spotless life of JEsu. It illustrates the law, and no 
one can seriously contemplate it without feeling within himself the judgment of 
himself and his own spotless life. 

But if, then, the preaching of Christ's passion and death illustrates the law, is 
not, at bottom, the gospel itself law, and the most severe law? Is not then all 
distinction between law and gospel again abolished? This, indeed, would be the 
case if the mere preaching of the holy life of Christ, and of His bitter suffering and 
death, were as such already the Gospel proper. But so long as and insofar as the 
preaching of Christ's life, suffering, and death only reveals the holiness of God and 
illustrates His wrath against sin, it is preaching of the law and not yet the voice of 
the gospel. In so far as and as long as Christ in His holy walk and in His suffering 
and death terrifies us, frightens us, and reveals to us sin and God's wrath against it, 
He does not yet conduct His proper office of the gospel, but the foreign office of 
Mosiah, which, to be sure, is not superfluous, but necessary in the interest of His 
proper office. But this proper office of Christ, and the proper purpose of his holy life 
and bitter suffering and death, is not to preach to us the wrath of God, but the grace, 
not to kill us, but to comfort us and make us alive. Reconciliation, pardon, 
justification, divine grace and mercy turned to the sinner-this is the finis historiae, the 
purpose of Christ's sufferings. Christ's life, suffering, and death become such a life- 
giving sermon of consolation of God's grace and mercy to the sinner only through 
the word: "For thee, in thy stead, for thy benefit, and for the remission of thy sins!" It 
is the great pro nobis, "For us," that transforms, as if with a blow, the most terrible 
sermon on the law into the very sweetest sermon of the gospel. Whoever learns 
from the story of Christ's suffering and death this 
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If the word "for us" is deleted or omitted, as is the case with papists and all too often 
also with sects, he has nothing at all of the actual Gospel. The crosses, crucifixes 
and stations of suffering in Catholic churches remain sermons on the law until the 
divine interpretation is added: "To us lost and damned sinners for forgiveness, 
righteousness and bliss!" 

The suffering and death of Christ was preached even in the dark Middle Ages. 
But the "for us" was omitted. It was not regarded as a substitutionary atonement for 
our sins, for our consolation and forgiveness, but as a precept, an example, for us 
to follow. It was not the merciful Saviour who was preached, but JEsus the 
exemplary, meek sufferer, the penitent righteous one to be imitated. Jesus had 
shown us how to do it, how to impose penances on ourselves in order to become 
righteous and blessed by patiently bearing them. And so it is in the papacy to this 
day. There the blood of Christ does not make one clean from all sin, but only exhorts 
one to make atonement for God through his own penances, mortifications, and 
works imitated by Christ. Under countless crosses and crucifixes and images of 
Christ, the Saviour still lies buried in the papacy. Robert Speer says of South 
America, "There the natives have many crosses, but no cross, no Word of the Cross." And 
do papists in Protestant lands alike make more words of the cross, yet have they 
not the evangelical comfort of the cross, "For thee, for the remission of thy sins!" 
From Life. Suffering and Dying of Christ Do true papists always hear only the voice, 
"Look at this love, meekness, and patience! Imitate it, and you too will be justified 
and blessed!" Thus, in spite of all the crosses, papists do not know Christ crucified. 
They think, after all, that they must first make Christ merciful through their own 
penances and the intercessions of the saints! The priests, whose power is based 
on the delusion of their own righteousness, see to it that the suffering of Christ does 
not become for the Catholics the divinely willed, all-satisfying drink of life, but that 
they suck from the flower of Golgotha only deadly poison for the frightened soul. 
Yes, much can be said of Christ's suffering and death without having touched the 
actual Gospel with a single syllable. Even Unitarians and Universalists preach the 
history of Christ, and yet want to know nothing of a substitution, atonement, 
reconciliation, and forgiveness through Christ, and thus of the actual purpose of the 
history of suffering! What they preach of Christ is, on the face of it, nothing but the 
most dreadful and desolate law. It is only the miraculous word "For you" that 
suddenly transforms the terrible, dark night on Golgotha into the sunny, joyful day 
of the Gospel. 
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8. 

Why is both the preaching of the Law and the preaching of the Gospel 
necessary for "whole," "wholesome" conversion? The Solida Declaratio answers: 
"Just as the word 'repentance' is not used in the same sense in Holy Scripture. Then 
in some places of Holy Scripture it is used and taken for the whole conversion of 
man, as Luk 13: 'If ye repent not, ye shall all perish also.’ And in the 15th chapter, 
‘So shall there be joy over one sinner that repenteth.' But in this place, Marci 1, as 
elsewhere, where repentance and faith in Christ is variously set, Act. 20, or 
repentance and forgiveness of sins, Luk 24, repentance is nothing else than the true 
recognition of sin, heartfelt repentance, and renunciation of it; which recognition 
comes from the law, but is not enough for salutary conversion to God, unless faith 
in Christ is added, -whose merit the comforting preaching of the holy gospel beckons 
to all butt-ready sinners who are frightened by the preaching of the law. Then the 
gospel preacheth forgiveness of sins, not to the rough and sure in heart, but to the 
brokenhearted or penitent, Luk. 4. And lest the repentance or terror of the law should 
turn into despair, the preaching of the gospel must be added to it, that it may be a 
repentance unto salvation, 2 Cor. 7." (634, 7-9.) Augustana: "Although this doctrine 
[that we obtain grace through faith in Christ] is much despised by untried people, 
yet it is found to be very comforting and salutary to the stupid and frightened 
conscience. For the conscience cannot attain to rest and peace by works, but by 
faith alone, if it is sure in itself that it has a gracious God for Christ's sake, as Paul 
also says in Rom. 5:1: "If we have been justified by faith, we have rest and peace 
with God." ("Tota haec doctrina ad illud certamen perterrefactae conscientiae referenda est, 
nec sine illo certamine intelligi potest.") (45, 15-18.) 

The word repentance is also taken in a narrower and wider sense. 
Sometimes it denotes "entire conversion," repentance, and faith; at other times it 
denotes repentance only. If it denotes repentance only, repentance means "to truly 
recognize sin, to heartily repent of it, and to renounce it." But man does not attain 
to such repentance without the preaching of the law. Mere repentance and 
knowledge of sin, however, is not enough for "wholesome conversion to God." Faith 
is also necessary, which is comforted by the merit of Christ, and thus overcomes 
the terrors of the law and of hell. Of Christ's merit and the comfort of faith against 
the terrors of conscience, however, it is not the law that preaches, but the gospel. 
But again, the gospel is not able to comfort raw, sure hearts, but only terrified 
sinners. Only the thirsty can be quenched, only the 
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To satisfy the hungry, only the weary can be refreshed. Those who think themselves 
spiritually healthy, sinless, and righteous spurn the physician and despise the 
forgiveness and righteousness offered by the gospel. To give the saving comfort of 
forgiveness to sinners who feel their terrible condition is the purpose and power of 
the gospel. But to such must also be given the comfort of the gospel, lest their 
repentance become despair. Thus both the preaching of the law and the preaching 
of the gospel are necessary for conversion. The truth remains untouched, that only 
the gospel makes lost men blessed children of God, by giving them faith, the 
consolation of forgiveness, in the horrors of sin wrought by the law, by which alone 
actual conversion takes place. And the law serves this purpose in the hand of God, 
inasmuch as it brings the sinner to the realization of his horrible situation under sin 
and the wrath of God, which realization is necessary because only terrified sinners, 
sinners who feel their horrible situation, are subjectively made happy by the gospel. 
F. Pieper: "Faith arises and exists only under the terrors of conscience, that is, faith 
can always be only where someone admits himself guilty before God of eternal 
damnation. Faith exists only on the background of the terrors of conscience." 
Apology: "This faith is in those where there is right repentance, where a terrified 
conscience feels God's wrath and sin, seeks forgiveness of sins and grace." (112, 
21.) 


9. 

How must the law be administered in order to bring men to the right 
knowledge of their sins? The Epitome answers: "Then concerning the revelation of 
sins, because the covering of Moses hangs before the eyes of all men, as long as 
they hear the mere preaching of the law and nothing of Christ, and thus do not 
rightly learn their sin from the law, but either become presumptuous hypocrites like 
the Pharisees or despair like Judas, Christ takes the law into his hands and 
spiritually interprets the same, Matt. 5; Rom. 7. 5; Rom. 7. And so God's wrath is 
revealed from heaven against all sinners, how great it is, by which they are shown 
the law, and then learn from it their sin, which knowledge Moses could never have 
forced from them." (534, 8.) Solida Declaratio: "Then because the mere preaching of 
the law, without Christ, either makes presumptuous men, who think themselves able 
to fulfil the law with outward works, or altogether fall into despair, Christ takes the 
law into his hands, and puts the same spiritually from Matthaei 5.Rom. 7 and 1, and 
thus reveals his wrath from heaven against all sinners, how great it is, so that they 
are directed to the law and learn from it their sins. 
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They know sin, which knowledge Moses could never have forced out of them. Then, 
as the apostle testifies in 2 Corinthians 3, when Moses is read, the covering which 
he hung before his face remains uncovered, so that they do not know the law 
spiritually, and how great things it requires of us, and because we cannot keep it or 
fulfill it, how deeply it curses and condemns us. But when they are converted unto 
the Lord, then is this covering done away, 2 Cor. 3. Wherefore the Spirit of Christ 
must not only comfort, but also by the ministry of the law punish the world for sin, 
and so do in the New Testament, as the prophet saith, opus alienum, ut faciat opus 
proprium; that is, he must perform a foreign ministry (which is punishing), till he come 
to his own work, that is, to comfort, and to preach of grace; wherefore then and by 
Christ he is purchased and sent, and for that cause also called the Comforter." (635, 
10. 11.) 

Before the gospel can comfort man, he must have known what sin and the 
wrath of God are all about. Before he can be refreshed by God's grace in Christ, he 
must have glimpsed God's unveiled wrath. But the natural man is not able to 
produce this knowledge of sin in himself. True repentance is not self-made. God 
must reveal sin to man. The cover of Moses hangs before the eyes of the natural 
man, so that he never sees the burning sun of divine justice without clouds. Men, 
as the Gospel finds them, are presumptuous, and think they can fulfil the law, nay, 
have fulfilled it with their outward works. At least they do not realize their 
helplessness, and imagine that, if they will and resolve to do so, they can by their 
works earn their own salvation. Man cannot get out of this delusion as long as he is 
left to himself, handles the law himself, and Christ, who wants to save us, does not 
intervene. In this the fault is not with the law, but with man, who, in the interest of 
his works-righteousness, alienates the law and does not allow it to come into effect. 
The clouds are not before the law, but man suffers with respect to the knowledge 
and application of it from the spiritual star. Instead of the true standard of the law, 
he compares himself and his life with other people whom he considers worse than 
himself. With ever new works of his own devising he strives to earn blessedness. 
Of the scholastics, who sought their righteousness in the work of the law of love, 
the Apology writes: "Sed decepti humana sapientia non viderunt faciem Moisi retectam, 
sed velatam, sicut Pharisaei, philosophi, Mahometistae." (126, 108.) Notwithstanding all 
their preoccupation with the law, men like Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Scholastics, were given up to the delusion that they loved God dearly or 
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yet, if they only tried rightly, they could love. The law does not achieve its intended 
purpose in the hands of man. Sin and God's wrath against it are not revealed to 
man. He does not come to the realization that, as much as lies in him, he is lost 
without salvation. He does not come to repentance, because he despairs of all he 
has done and all he is able to do. 

If the law is to achieve its purpose, God, who wants to save man through the 
gospel, must himself see to it that its effect is not thwarted by man. Christ must take 
the law into His own hands and administer it according to His saving purposes. This 
he has done, and is still doing through the church and its preachers. In order to bring 
man to the realization that he is a lost and damned sinner who cannot save himself, 
Christ also preaches the law and interprets it spiritually, as in the Sermon on the 
Mount. In so doing, Christ does not impose a foreign meaning on the law, but only 
brings out clearly the deep, proper meaning of it. Christ removes the covering of 
Moses and destroys the delusion that one can satisfy the law by works of outward 
respectability. He scatters the clouds and gives man a glimpse of the wrath of God. 
Unveiled, he lets the blazing sun of divine justice burn into man's eyes and the curse 
of the law, the thunder of Sinai, penetrate into his ears. By such handling of the law 
God's wrath is revealed from heaven against all sinners, how great it is. Christ thus 
leads man into the law, and shows him the demands of it with such sharpness and 
clearness that he collapses in the realization that he has not fulfilled, or even can 
not fulfill, a single one of them. Such knowledge could not have been produced by 
the law, administered by the unconverted and carnally secure man himself. Yes, 
knowledge of sin and repentance man does not bring with and to the gospel. He 
does not produce them himself, but suffers them as contritio passiva, which God's 
Spirit produces in him by the right use of the law. In repentance, too, God must do 
all alone. Christ, the Spirit of Christ, must wield the scourge of the law, and punish 
the world for sin. That the preaching of the law breaks the sure heart of man, like a 
hammer that breaks rocks, is because the Holy Spirit is at work in the words of the 
law. Left to himself, the breakdown of right knowledge of sin and repentance does 
not occur in the natural man. Of their own accord the Gentiles, who still have pieces 
of the knowledge of the law, do not come running to the missionary with the 
complaint, "We are lost; knowest thou no salvation for us?" They are all of the 
opinion that they can save themselves by their own works. By nature no one knows 
or wants to know anything about his spiritual salvation. 
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Lostness and helplessness. The Spirit of God must work this knowledge in man 
through the law. 

In order to destroy the Pharisaic delusion, Christ, who wants to save us, must 
take the law into his own hands. But in another respect it is important that Christ 
should do this. For if the law makes itself free, as in the case of a gross fall into sin, 
it frightens the conscience, falls upon the man, strangles him, and plunges him, like 
Saul and Judas, into the abyss of despair. Alas and woe forever, if then the Saviour 
is not there with his saving gospel! If a man himself wields the knife of the law, he 
either uses the blunt side of the back and becomes a Pharisee, or he cuts himself 
to death when conscience gives out. Only Christ is able to use the law properly, 
according to his purposes of salvation, because he comes at the same time with the 
comfort of the gospel. He indeed cuts, cuts deep, kills, leads into hell; but at the 
same time he gives with the other hand the drink of life, the tyriak of the gospel 
(509:70), which gives us again to new spiritual life, and saves us from final despair. 
And in this very thing, to save us from despair and from hell, consists the proper 
office of Christ, for whose sake he also drives the alien office of the law. "Wherefore 
the Spirit of Christ must not only comfort, but also by the ministry of the law punish 
the world for sin, and so do in the New Testament, as the prophet saith, opus alienum, 
ut faciat opus proprium; that is, he must perform a foreign ministry (which is punishing), 
until he come to his own work, which is comforting and preaching of grace; 
wherefore then and by Christ he is purchased and sent, and for that cause also 
called the Comforter." To seek and to save that which is lost, to refresh the weary 
and the burdened, for this purpose Christ came into the world, Matt. 18:11, 11:28; 
and to glorify Christ the merciful Saviour, in this also consists the proper office of 
the Holy Spirit. And as to the Scriptures, the Formula of Concord writes, "because 
all Scripture is inspired of God, not for safety and impenitence, but for punishment, 
chastening, and correction, 2 Tim. 3; item, because all things in God's Word are 
therefore prescribed for us, not that we should be driven thereby into despair, but 
that through patience and comfort of the Scriptures we might have hope, Rom. 15." 
(707, 12.) 

In this sense (because it is not man himself who produces repentance, but 
God alone, who wants to save us, who reveals sin and God's wrath against it) it is 
also meant when our confession speaks of "entire conversion" and describes 
repentance as a part of it, since actual conversion only takes place through the 
effect of faith through the gospel. In order to make the sinner his blessed child, God 
must do both things, by means of the law and the gospel. 
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The sinner must be brought to the knowledge of sin and given the consolation of 
faith through the gospel. But it is a fundamental error to conclude from this that the 
anxiety, fear, and terror which the law produces in man, even before and without 
faith, signify a partial, initial movement of the sinner toward God, which faith has 
only to complete in the same direction. The law knows nothing of grace in Christ, 
but only of curse and damnation upon sinners. The law does not make the natural 
man better and more pious, but only brings out his wickedness, yes, increases his 
sin and his anger and defiance against God. Through the law comes knowledge of 
sin, not fulfillment of the law. Nor does the law produce in the natural man a secret 
desire for grace in Christ. The law does not preach grace, but condemnation. And 
thus it produces only fear, terror, and flight from God, and enmity against the author 
of a law which he neither likes nor can keep, and which condemns him. The effect 
of the law without and apart from the gospel, repentance before and without faith, is 
always only a movement toward despair, toward hell, never the germ and beginning 
of faith in Christ. F. Pieper: "Through the law the Holy Spirit indeed works on the 
heart of man, but does not enter into it, and the heart of man does not become a 
dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit." The preaching of the Law is necessary and must 
precede the preaching of the Gospel. But new spiritual life comes solely from the 
gospel. To be sure, one often reads, "True penitence always grows into faith. Faith 
springs from a penitent heart." But faith, it is true, grows into repentance, but springs 
not from repentance, but from the gospel. Where there is no repentance, no 
knowledge of sin, there can be no faith. But where the law has broken a heart, and 
the gospel has produced in it a desire for grace, there is new life, there is faith. And 
in this very thing, thank God, consists the beneficence of Christ, that when the law 
drives us to hell, he stands ready with the gospel to save us from hell. If man does 
not perish in the terrors of the law, but rather finds himself saved in the arms of the 
Saviour, he owes this not to the law, which always drives sinners only to hell, but to 
the merciful Saviour, who, in his fear and flight from God and from the law that 
persecutes him, catches him in his arms of love, and by the consolation of the gospel 
snatches him from the hell to which he is hastening. The ceremonial law of the Old 
Testament was, of course, also directly and positively a disciplinarian of Christ, 
inasmuch as it shadowed Christ and His good pleasure, and was thus at the same 
time a preaching of the Gospel and a dispensing of the consolation of faith. The 
moral law, however, which knows nothing of Christ, which only demands and curses 
the sinner, is not a moral law. 
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and condemns, which only produces fear and flight from God, which does not give 
faith, does not kindle love, but only incites anger and reveals natural enmity against 
God, and is only able to write off gross transgressions outwardly, but not to divert 
the heart from sin, is, in the manner indicated, a disciplinarian on Christ (91:22) only 
per accidens, only in the hand of the Saviour, who is always anxious and ready to 
comfort sinners, whom he has terrified by the law, with the gospel, and to awaken 
them to spiritual life. 
10. 


When does man first attain to the complete, God-pleasing spiritual knowledge 
of sin and to childlike sorrow over it? The Epitome writes concerning the "revelation 
of sins" that "the covering of Moses hangs before the eyes of all men as long as 
they hear the mere preaching of the law and nothing of Christ, and so do not rightly 
learn their sin from the law," etc. (534, 8.) Solida Declaratio: . . . "if they be born again 
by the Spirit of God, converted unto the Lord, and so the covering of Moses 
uncovered unto them, live and walk in the law," etc. (640:1) Item: "Then, as the 
apostle testifies in 2 Cor. 3, when Moses is read, yet always the covering which he 
laid before his face remains uncovered, so that they do not know the law spiritually, 
and how great things it requires of us, and because we cannot keep it nor fulfill it, 
how deeply it curses and condemns us. But when they are converted unto the Lord, 
then is that covering taken away, 2 Cor. 3:16." 

The knowledge and repentance of sin, which is brought about by the law 
without the simultaneous handling of the gospel and before faith, is saturated with 
bitterness, anger, and hatred against God and his holy law. It is not the beginning 
of sonship with God, but a carnal, servile repentance, such as can only be found in 
an unregenerate man who is hostile to God, and in which, therefore, God can have 
no hearty pleasure. The knowledge of sin becomes right, spiritual, and pleasing to 
God, and repentance becomes godly, childlike sorrow only through the Gospel, and 
only at the moment when man is born again, becomes a child of God, only through 
faith and after faith. As long as a man has not yet become a believer, he can, through 
the effect of the law, come to the knowledge that he is a cursed and damned man 
who must flee from the righteous and wrathful God. In particular, he may come to 
the knowledge of the terrible consequences of sin, and then not rest until he has 
found the Saviour in the gospel. The whole reprehensibility, abomination, and 
sinfulness of sin will, however, be revealed to him, as long as he still 
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unconverted and a servant of sin, is not revealed. A truly accurate and spiritual 
judgment of sin, both in content and extent, is only held by the Christian who, as a 
child of God, has gained the right viewpoint toward sin and knows how much it cost 
the Savior to redeem him from sin. The same is true of repentance, which is and 
can be a truly spiritual, filial, godly, and godly sorrow only in one who has become 
a child of God by faith. Even the bitterest tears that a man weeps remain, as long 
as he has not yet come to faith, tears of bitterness against God. Only a child cries 
tears of childishness. If a man is converted to God through faith in the Saviour, then 
the word also applies to him, "No man can look upon thy hot blood without remorse." 
Then, in place of the bitterness, anger, and enmity which the knowledge of sin 
before and without faith animates and produces in man, there comes a grateful love 
to the God of all grace, who forgives us even before we ask Him for it, the love 
which wonderfully transfigures repentance into a childlike sadness, whose tears 
resemble dewdrops in which the morning sun is reflected. 

Even without faith, and before faith, the effect of the law in man, when it really 
enters his heart, is to produce a real knowledge of sin and of the divine wrath against 
it, and at the same time fear and terror of the threatened punishments: death, hell, 
and damnation. F. Pieper:' "And to whom the lightning of Sinai has shone in the 
eyes, who has recognized that he is a sinner judged and condemned by God, he 
will not come to the peace of his conscience until he has recognized the doctrine of 
justification. When the law had struck Luther's heart, he would have sunk into 
despair if he had not been comforted by the monastic brother: Even if a man has 
not yet become a Christian by faith, the law convicts him that he has done many 
things contrary to the holy will of God. It also shows him that many things he has 
hitherto thought to be right are sins. It forces upon him the truth that even evil desire 
is really sin, damnable sin, in the sight of God. And, nolens, volens, the law with its 
curses also drives him into terror and horror, into fear and trembling before the 
coming judgment and wrath of God, before death, hell, and damnation. Such and 
similar effects the law has where it enters the heart, even where there is not yet 
faith. But such knowledge of sin is not of a true spiritual nature before and without 
faith. It remains something forced upon man. It is a knowledge of sin whose truth 
he would deny if he could. It is a pain, a terror, a fear, which, if he could, he would 
rather shake off and put out of his mind. The willing admission and deepest 
confession.., 
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which justifies and heartily approves of the law and judgment of God concerning 
sin, also the realization that and why sin is something so exceedingly reprehensible, 
ugly, abominable and worthy of cursing, all this arises in man only when he 
becomes a believer through the gospel and now stands on the side of God and his 
law and judgment and is heartily hostile to sin itself and not merely to its evil 
consequences, Only then, when he has recognized from the Gospel that the God 
whom he offended and struck in the face with his sins is the very God who has had 
mercy on him in Christ Jesus, forgiven him all his sins, and given him heaven out 
of pure grace. Such knowledge of sin comes only with and after faith. 

The same is true of repentance. It becomes spiritual only through faith. The 
law cannot produce childlike, heartfelt, willing repentance that is connected with 
love for God. It only springs forth when God adds the gospel to the law, and lets his 
light of grace shine upon the terrified sinner, and through faith gives him the 
consolation of forgiveness. Childlike repentance, as well as spiritual knowledge of 
sin, is a fruit of the Spirit and faith. It lives and flourishes only under the sunshine of 
the gospel. It comes into being only at the moment when man realizes by faith how 
he has hitherto misjudged, even misunderstood, his God, when he sees and 
realizes how the God from whom he flees as from a tyrant, in truth pursues him with 
ardent love, in order to embrace him, the sinner, in the arms of his 
incomprehensible, infinite mercy and to press him to his Father's heart. A sinner's 
heart that grasps this - how can it remain cold and hard, unmoved and loveless any 
longer! Blessed, wholesome, divine repentance, then, becomes the sorrow wrought 
by the law only when the Gospel gives man the consolation of forgiveness. Without 
this comfort in the heart, the sorrow which the law works is vain despair, despair, 
hell, and death. Also, any change of life that the law brings about is only an outward 
one, only a shrinking from sin because of its evil consequences, not an inward 
aversion to sin itself, not a desire and willingness to do good. With all his shrinking 
from sin because of the curses of the law, the unconverted man still turns his heart 
and face toward sin and God. It is only through faith that that childlike repentance, 
that inner aversion and turning away from sin, and that willingness to do good, 
comes into being, since man does not shrink backward only outwardly from the evil 
deed, but turns his back on sin, flees from it, and turns his heart, mind, and courage 
toward God and pursues good. 

(To be continued.) F.B. 
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Miscellany. 


Missionary Contributions for 1915. The Story of Lutheran Missions. 

by Elsie Singmaster gives the following overview of the mission contributions of the 
Lutheran Synods of America: "There are nine American-Norwegian organizations, 
- the United Church, the Norwegian Synod, the Hauge's Synod, the Norwegian Free 
Church, the Brethren Synod, the Eiling Synod, the Santal Committee, the Zion 
Society, and the Intersynodical Orient Mission, - which in 1915 contributed $235, 
an average of sixty-nine cents per member. The General Synod contributed in the 
same year $117,000, an average of thirty-three cents. The General Council 
contributed $119,000, an average of twenty-four cents. The United Synod in the 
South contributed $20,000, an average of forty cents per member (contributions not 
reported through the regular treasurer bring the per capita contribution to fifty-three 
cents). The Synodical Conference contributed $56,000, an average of six cents per 
member. Not included in the above figures is the work of the Synodical Conference 
for the American negro, which amounted in 1910-12 to $66,000. [Nor does it include 
the large sums going to Brazil, Argentina and other countries.] The Joint Synod of 
Ohio contributed $16,800, an average of eleven cents per member. The Danish 
Society contributed $7,825, an average of fifty-five cents per member. The lowa 
Synod contributed $16,000. It is estimated that the average yearly per capita 
contribution of American Lutherans to missions is twenty-three cents. The fields of 
American Lutheranism include Africa, Madagascar, China, India, Japan, the East 
Indies, and South America." (p. 66 f.) - Luther's great task was to lead Christianity, 
which had gone astray and had been led astray by the Pope, back to the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, and to bring it back into full possession of the all- 
salvific Gospel, and thus to make the Church fit for missions again; for only the 
Church which has the Gospel of the free grace of God can mission for Christ. Luther 
solved this task for us as well. And our great task now is to carry on the good news 
which we have received through Luther's ministry, for Luther is the last prophesied 
messenger of God, not only to the Germans, but to all nations, races, tongues, and 
peoples. For this reason, God did not give us the Gospel to keep it to ourselves, but 
with the intention that we might make it known to all the world. A Lutheran who 
would refuse to do so becomes a spiritual thief of his fellow men, to whom he does 
not give what God has also given him for them. Christians are spiritual communists 
who give to others all the spiritual blessings they have in heavenly goods. Here sole 
possession means theft. F.B. 
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Religion and Business in the Ancient Orient. In an interesting little 
monograph by Dr. W. Notz on Monopolies in the Ancient Orient we read: "Among 
the Babylonians trade and religion were very closely allied. A wide sphere of 
influence and power, political as well as commercial, was exercised by the 
Babylonian temples. Its main source was the temple treasure, which in a way 
constituted a monopoly of the respective god. The immense stores of valuable 
metals and agricultural products and large landholdings placed an immense 
economic power into the hands of the priestly temple communities. Especially the 
money business seems to have been concentrated there. Frequently, however, this 
power was abused, and the city kings of the time of Hammurabi were constantly 
obliged to fight against abuses of revenue privileges by the priests, and against 
attempts of the latter to deprive the poor people of their possessions. Brokers 
charged from 20 to 50 per cent on loans of money and grain. The temple was a 
commercial institution of high efficiency. Their accumulations of all sorts of raw 
products were enormous. These were let out or advanced to the poor as a charity, 
to their tenants as part of the system of tenure, to slaves who lived outside its 
precincts, and to contractors who took the material on purely commercial terms. The 
return was expected in kind, also in made-up material." "In Egypt, just as in 
Babylonia, the temple communities were the biggest commercial factors next to the 
trade establishments of the king." "Bathing establishments also seem to have been 
monopolized, the temples enjoying special privileges." - We are reminded of 
Papist Rome, which also puts religion at the service of mammon, and has ever 
and ever been bent on usurping the treasures of the earth, just as the priests 
did in Egypt and in ancient Babylon. As the Papacy’ is pagan in its doctrine of 
blessedness by its own works, pagan in its religious exercises, e.g., the 
worship of saints, pagan in its institutions, monasticism, nuns, priesthood, etc., 
so it is pagan also in its worldly disposition, abusing religion as a means of 
obtaining money, power, and honor. "Conscientia," says Luther, "is nothing with 
them, but money, honor, and violence are." 

Crass unbelief at Baptist Vassar College. The Presbyterian Banner writes: 
""A volume has come to us on the problems of religion by a professor in Vassar College. It 
bears the marks of scholarship and culture, and is written in an engaging style. One is 
surprised, however, to find that it reduces the whole matter of religion to pure naturalism.' 
According to its teaching, there is no supernatural element in the Bible, the miracles of Jesus 
are myths, the forty years elapsing between His death and the writing of the Gospels 
allowing plenty of time for the growth of legendary tales, and even the resurrection of Jesus 
has no sufficient evidence and is 
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unimportant. Jesus was only a Jewish prophet of rare spirituality and enthusiasm, and we 
once more hear the story of Renan's 'sweet Galilean vision.'" The same complaint was 
made some months ago by The Presbyterian. with reference to Smith College. This 
decline, however, is not ewa, as the lamentations intoned by the Rainer suggest, of 
recent date. More than twenty-five years ago, in some girls' schools, which have the 
name of being Christian educational institutions, Liberalism was taught, here veiled, 
there open, here in weak, there in strong doses. As far as religion is concerned, the 
higher institutions of our country are largely in the service of Satan, both public and 
private, including many of the formerly Christian girls' schools. Our country is 
wasting millions and millions to rob the adolescent sex of the consumptive faith they 
brought with them from the Sunday schools, and to turn our future men and women 
into educated heathens. F. B. 
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I. America. 


The "Church Bulletin" of the lowa Synod of May 26, 1917, refers to the 
unification movement that is in the offing between the General Council, the 
General Synod and the Synod of the South in the following words: "It would, 
however, be an event of the first order if this unification should come about on the 
right ground of unity in doctrine and confession as well as in practice. If these three 
great Lutheran church bodies stand together" on all the confessional writings of our 
church, if they accept the Galesburg Rule concerning church fellowship, if they reject 
all that is not born of the spirit of our church, and, strong in faith and confession, 
know themselves to be one against all false doctrine and union practice, then this 
union would mean for the Lutheran church of America a day that would be blessed 
in the distant future by the children of the German Reformation. Another unification, 
a unification in the enthusiasm of the Jubilee, without true inward unity, without the 
earnestness of confession in the struggle with all false doctrine and practice, would 
soon burn out like a flash in the pan, and produce no true fruit. Yes, such a 
unification, which would dazzle and seduce many because of its outward splendour, 
would mean a step backwards, and we would have to relive the history of the last 
century, when our Church had almost completely forgotten whose spirit's child it 
really is. It is therefore necessary to pray just now that this desired union may come 
about on the right basis and thus become a blessing for Lutheranism in our country." 
Well-informed people in the aforementioned bodies will read this debate as follows: 
"When these three great church bodies together unite on all" - 
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all, they do not yet do so, the Formula of Concord is not recognized as a symbol 
either in the General Synod or in the Synod of the South - "if they accept the 
Galesburg Rule concerning church fellowship" - they do not yet do so -, "if they 
reject everything that is not born of the spirit of our church" - for example, the 
prohibition nonsense, Sabbatarian views, revivalism in the Reformed way -, "and 
know themselves, strong in faith and confession, knowing themselves to be one 
against all false teaching"-for example, rejecting the doctrine of evolution, also the 
false doctrine of the kingdom of God, which now dominates all Reformed sects and 
has also penetrated Lutheran synods, then also chiliasm and Reformed views in the 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper-"and union practice" being general, "then this union 
would mean a day for the Lutheran Church which would still be blessed in the distant 
future by the children of the German Reformation. Another unification would . . . 
mean a setback." True. G. 

The editors of the General Synod Lutheran Quarterly, while disclaiming 
responsibility for the doctrinal views presented in their journal, make a point of 
correcting any errors that may occur. It would be worthwhile to review an article 
published in No. 3 of Volume XLVI, "The Spirit of Jesus in International Relationships," 
and at least enlighten the reader as to how this thoroughly pagan article could have 
found its way into a Lutheran journal. The article was written by one Gaius Glenn 
Atkins and was originally presented to the Garden City Conference last year. Atkins 
states the following thoughts: The main task of the church is to bring the spirit of 
Christ into international relations. This requires full cooperation of politicians, 
publicists, kings, cabinets, and presidents. The great law of brotherhood and 
unselfishness must be made the international law. The cross of JEsu teaches us 
self-sacrificing love. Through it the most defiant spirit is overcome, the hardest heart 
is won. (True to Ritschl.) Nations must make the cross their "method." We must 
seek social and political forms in which the spirit of JEsu can function normally. 
Human conditions must be conformed precisely to the law of brotherhood which 
JEsu preached. This involves the uniting of the church, for otherwise its testimony 
has no effect. "Warring creeds,’ 'denominations,’ must cease. Thus will be restored a 
peace between nations which will be a lasting peace. - That with this view of JEsu's 
mission nothing of Christianity remains either is obvious. The editors of the Lutheran 
Quarterly should be ashamed of themselves in front of a Presby 
terian, old Dr. B. B. Warfield of Princeton, who in the Princeton Theological Review, at 
the same time as that article in the Quarterly, wrote the following 
wrote about the doctrine of the "Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man": "We 
cannot admit that a belief in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
and the Mastery of JEsu Christ makes a man a Christian. All the Christianity of 
Christianity is here left out. Therefore, the idea that war and poverty will be eliminated 
through Christianity is a false one. 
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could. Neither war nor poverty will cease as long as there is sin. Our pacifists want 
to build the Millennium in a sinful world. It is only by the conversion of individual 
sinners that the kingdom of God will be built." (Princeton Theol. Review, X\V, 3, p. 
509.) These are thoughts springing from Christianity. The article in the Lutheran 
Quarterly carries forward the Masonic religion. G. 

As long as sin still exists, so long is the old gospel still relevant. The main 
harm of the Christian church of our time is its position on the fact of sin. Sin is not 
so much disputing away as simply ignoring it. The "Christian Ambassador" of the 
Evangelical Fellowship recently elaborated on this, as follows: "The desire is not 
really for any kind of Christianity, but for a substitute for it in the twentieth century. 
There is a desire to cut out sin, and to remould the Gospel into no more than a code 
of morals, or rather a sort of philosophy as a guide to man's moral conduct. The one 
fundamental difficulty in life is sin, and the one fundamental purpose of the gospel 
is to cut out sin; any conception of sin and gospel which disregards these 
fundamentals deprives sin of its ugliness and the gospel of its power. Mankind has 
no need of Christianity for the twentieth century, but of the Christianity revealed at 
Calvary nearly twenty centuries ago. It has no need of a philosophy for life, but of a 
Savior who saves from sins." Linguistically not unimpeachable, this execution 
nevertheless emphasizes the point at which the great apostasy of recent times is 
discernible-"the vanishing sense of sin." G. 


A Reformed celebration of the Reformation anniversary, which Lutherans 
may also rejoice in, is reported in the Reformed "Sentinel" of May 1, 1917. There we 
read: "The spring meeting of the Presbytery of Cedar Rapids, lowa, brought a 
pleasant surprise to the writer of this: all the sermons and addresses dealt with the 
Reformation. And the opening sermon (by D. McCauley) had as its theme: The 
slogan of the Reformation’ and its basis Rom. 5, 1: 'Therefore having been justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ’. Starting from this 
passage and considering the whole chapter, the speaker showed how the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone is the central and fundamental article of the Protestant 
Church and therefore also the watchword of the Reformation. The sermon was 
genuinely evangelical, though unfortunately brief. " G. 

From the unionist pond of doom of Reformed churchmanship, sounds 
sometimes resound that recall a time when doctrine still counted for something. We 
have become very frugal. We rejoice when we hear only echoes of the Scriptural 
principle and the confessional principle from those circles. Because he bore 
testimony to the confessional principle, we were able to rejoice in an article entitled 
"True Christian Unity," which was to be read in the other day. The author of the essay 
is Prof. Benjamin B. Warfield of Princeton Theological Seminary. Warfield states: It 
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there is only one kind of Christianity. The denominations stand side by side, not as 
the different species in the animal kingdom - the horse, the dog, the sheep, all perfect 
animals - but as one perfect animal stands side by side with a number of crippled 
animals of the same species, that is, as the perfect horse stands side by side with a 
lame one, a blind one, and a hunchbacked one. He who would be a Christian must 
make the claim that he is not only one kind of Christian, but the only kind of Christian, 
for there is only one kind. What other Christians have in themselves that is different 
are errors and infirmities in doctrine; hence there is counterfeit Christianity, defective 
Christianity. It follows that evangelical Christianity is not a sort of Christianity apart 
from liberal Christianity, but the only one there is. "Evangelical Christianity is not a 
particular form of Christianity; it is Christianity." And so, Warfield continues, with 
Calvinism. "Calvinism does not offer itself as on the whole the best form of Evangelicalism; 
it offers itself as just Evangelicalism. There is nothing in Evangelicalism but just Calvinism, 
as there is nothing in Calvinism but just Evangelicalism. A Presbyterian is just a good 
Protestant; a Protestant is just a good Christian; You can be a Christian without being a 
Protestant or a Presbyterian only if you are content to be a poor Christian. A good Christian 
- areally good Christian - is a Protestant and a Presbyterian." Warfield then goes on to 
say about the Union movements of our time: "The washing out of the division lines 
which separate the existing types of Christian thought and the assimilation of all Christians 
to one another can be good only if it is accomplished by elevating all up to the level of the 
highest existing type of Christianity. Otherwise it is nothing but the reduction of Christianity 
to its lowest common denominator, which means nothing less than the shearing of 
Christianity of all its strength. It would no doubt be a good thing for the lower forms of 
Christianity to 'unite' with the higher, if thereby they could be raised to the higher level. It 
certainly is a bad thing, a gravely bad thing, for the higher forms of Christianity to ‘unite’ 
with the lower; for that can mean nothing but descent to the lower level. There is nothing so 
bad in all the world in the way of Christianity as ‘common Christianity.’ And there is nothing 
more important for the world than that the higher forms of Christianity shall preserve 
themselves uncorrupted in this very corrupt and corrupting world. The only mode of union 
which they can tolerate - if they would prove faithful to common Christianity - is one which 
refuses all descent to 'common Christianity,’ and makes it its business to raise all to the level 
of the purest Christianity which by the grace of God they already possess. Which by the 
grace of God they already possess, and by the grace of God they are determined to maintain 
and to propagate without loss. It is their sole function to act as leaven, and it is the part of 
leaven to assimilate everything to itself."-We cannot agree with Warfield in calling 
Calvinistic doctrine the essence of the evangelical faith. To us, Calvinism-Warfield 
also refers in his article precisely to the doctrine of predestination-is built upon an 
inverted exposition of the doctrine of Scripture, is false doctrine. And yet a voice like 
this, which so sharply raises its testimony against all unionism, can be heard in the 
Presbyterian- 
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can only do good in the church. The wind blowing from Union Seminary has made 
such testimony doubly necessary of late. Unfortunately, even among positive 
congregations and pastors, Presbyterian practice is not in harmony with such 
thoughts as in the last quoted paragraph from Warfield's article. If only because 
these congregations are eaten through with the Lodge, the confessional principle 
cannot be brought to bear there. G. 

Presbyterians and vicarious satisfaction. Dr. H. Edmonds, a member of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, some time ago declared to the Presbytery of 
Alabama, "he did not believe that Jesus .died as our vicarious Substitute, to satisfy divine 
justice and deliver us from the judicial penalty of the Law," thus denying altogether the 
New Testament notion of the atonement. Now the Confession of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church contains this sentence, "Christ executeth the office of a Priest in 
His once offering up of Himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and reconcile us to God, 
and in making continual intercession for us." Dr. Edmonds declared that he was not right 
with this sentence. Thereupon the Presbytery of Alabama declared that Dr. 
Edmonds was apparently not in agreement of faith with the Presbyterian Church of 
the South. Dr. Edmonds then also resigned and started his own church with about 
250 adherents. Against the action of the Presbytery of Alabama, however, the 
Continent, the paper of the liberal party in the Presbyterian Church, now takes issue. 
Like other liberals, the editor of this paper makes a very pious speech: one should 
apply the right standard to those who teach in the church, and that is not a written 
confession, but the experience, whether one causes souls "to repent of their sins in 
sorrow for the sufferings of Christ". Against this the conservative organ, the Presbyterian, 
retorts, "How can a man do this who denies the facts of the Atonement? Dr. Edmonds, tested 
by this standard, certainly failed. He grieved the hearts of five hundred people, because he 
denied the real power and purpose of their Lord's sufferings, and made them of none effect, 
and by the same teaching he split this church, and he poisoned the hearts of 250 people, and 
led them out of the Church. Surely, this is a warning to all sessions to he watchful, and so 
protect their flocks faithfully." To the objection of Continent (who seems to have 
faithfully learned his lesson from the Ritschlians of his fellowship) that if you 
condemn people after a confession, you deny that the Holy Spirit is still at work in 
the church today, Presbyterian quite correctly replies that the Holy Spirit does not 
cause anyone today to teach anything contrary to the written, inspired Word. 

G. 

Concepts of New Testament "problems" which were fashionable in 
Germany twenty years ago are standing in American crafts of recent date. Fleming 
H. Revell & Co. very recently printed the paper of one Dwight Goddard, The Good 
News of the Spiritual Realm, which advances such outmoded notions: "The history of 
his (Jesus') life and ministry was not distinguished until many decades after his 
death. Thus the misconceptions of his disciples have only been developed farther 
from the truth." The man has apparently overlooked all the recent literature on Mark 
and Luke. However 
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he has grasped the principle of naturalistic criticism when he writes that in writing 
his book he always asked himself whether this or that saying attributed to Christ 
also "sounded like Jesus" - "Does this sound like Jesus?" Such writings are not worth 
the cardboard and blackness it took to produce them, not to mention the expensive 
paper. G. 

The Unitarians make no secret of their unbelief. An outstanding Unitarian, 
the Rev. George Willis Cooke, recently said in that fellowship's organ, the Register: 
"From the standpoint of those who 
If we refuse to call ourselves Christians, we are not Christians, nor do we want to 
accept their religion, whatever name it may have. . . . We should only remember 
that Christianity is, at bottom, sectarian. Its claims to a special and exclusive 
revelation make it sectarian, dogmatic, bigoted. ... | have lost all desire to be 
reckoned among Christians," etc. Why doesn't the liberal wing of the 
Congregationalists come out with the language just as clearly? G. 

Disguised Unitarians and their "Reformation Work". In another number of 
the Register appeared the following note: "We receive many letters from non- 
Unitarian preachers who express their interest in our faith and sign up as 
subscribers. They wish to remain in their respective churches and reform them from 
within." The 

Record of Christian Work, from which we take this notice, is eager to set forth 
to see the list of names of the people who are thus cutting off the lifeline of their 
church, but believes that the Unitarian editor Wohl will keep this information to 
himself. The Record does not know, it seems, that a list of the lodge apostles in its 
own fellowship, would put it on the trail of these spiritual dynamiteriches. G. 

Infanticide in Chicago. More than one thousand children born in the city of 
Chicago disappear without a trace each year. This is the result of an investigation 
instituted by the Juvenile Protective Association. The investigation covered a number 
of hospitals and maternity homes. Out of 489 infants who saw the light of day in these 
institutions during a period of six months, 143 disappeared without a trace. The 
defective books of the institutions show the notation "given away", "surrendered", 
without naming the persons who received the children. The president of the 
aforementioned association explains: "Between 3000 and 3500 illegitimate children 
are born every year in this city. A very high percentage disappear in a most 
mysterious manner. Whether they are simply murdered, or what becomes of them, 
is beyond judgment." 


Criminal Statistics and Christian Education. The chaplain of the State 
prison at Auburn, N. Y., in a recent public address, said, "| have been chaplain of 
this prison six years. There are 1800 men there. In physical condition they are not 
to be surpassed by any body of men in this country. Nor would | find it difficult to 
find 1800 men anywhere else equal to them in intellectual strength. They are mostly 
young men, among whom are those of 
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two-and-ztvemzig years are in the majority. There are among them graduates of the 
citizens' schools and of the colleges, as well as of the great universities. But | have 
not found a single case in these six years where a prisoner was a graduate of an 
ecclesiastical institution of learning." 
G. 
11. Abroad. 


The fact that the liberal direction is unhindered in its destructive work in the 
German national church is admitted in no uncertain terms by Colonel von der 
Decken (Dresden) in the "Old Faith" (p. 276), and the reason for the existing 
disagreement is found in this. We quote the following from this article, according to 
a report in the "Freikirche" of February 25, 1917, with the underlining of the 
"Freikirche": "Justice demands that we confess that the liberal direction, the modern 
rationalistic theology, is unfortunately also widespread in the Lutheran regional 
churches and is unhindered in its church-destroying nature. How exceedingly sad it 
looks in them, too! What is not allowed to be believed and taught by the clergy even 
in our country! Not to fully admit the great damage that exists would be a poor 
pharisaism or a great partiality and shortsightedness. The responsibility and guilt for 
this is even here much greater, since with us the right and validity of the Lutheran 
confession still exists and the clergy are expressly bound to the same. In the case 
of the united church authorities, who are bound by the legally established principle 
of union and equality, the failure to act lies primarily in the inability to do so; in ours, 
on the other hand, it lies in the unwillingness to do so, in the deliberate non- 
application of the existing ecclesiastical regulations and ordinances, in the weakly 
letting go. In the Lutheran churches, therefore, it is not, as in the Union, the 
constitution of the church that is chiefly to blame, but the personalities of the church 
who are in charge of the government. All servants of the state are justly severely 
disciplined for defects of mind and conduct. But the servants of the church are 
allowed to violate the foundations and teachings of the church in the most serious 
way without hindrance, and to rob the Lord Christ of his divine honor. And in this 
lack of right leadership lies also the lack of right unity. But this is an absolutely 
necessary condition of life for every church. This is also recognized and striven for 
by the Union and the Imperial Church, admittedly, as we have seen, in a quite wrong, 
unworkable way. The true unity, as our Church needs it, does not consist in a mere 
outward administrative and representative unity of different, in themselves disunited 
and irreconcilable denominations, but in an inner, dogmatic unity of faith and spirit 
within the individual national Churches. Therein consists the right, necessary, and 
alone possible unity." The "Free Church" does not omit to point out the condition 
under which alone ecclesiastical unity can be hoped for in German Lutheran 
Christianity: "That this unity is lacking in the Lutheran regional churches, and that 
these are therefore essentially equal to the non-Lutheran ones, is not only the fault 
of individuals, but of all their members. And for the return to the confessional basis 
of the one, right doctrine, which alone is to have domestic authority in the Lutheran 
Church, there is unfortunately no 
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Prerequisite, that is, the sermon according to the Scriptures. For one can only return 

to God's Word through God's Word. Therefore there remains no other way for those 

who love the Lutheran Church than to adhere to this preaching, where it is still to 

be found and where this preaching also actually has dominion, and to profess it. 

This is the obedience required by God, on which also God's blessing rests. " 
G. 

The German Missions in the War. The news from German East Africa, 
which is still not entirely in the hands of the British, is that in the north-east of the 
country most of the missionaries, so far as is known, have been able to remain at 
their stations. The Leipzig missionary Raum writes of August 20, 1916: "The British 
troops and officers treated us kindly, and as far as we know no German woman or 
child was harmed. No mission house was damaged. Since the completion of the 
seizure of possession the whole country has been peaceful. Missionary work is 
being carried on as well as possible." It is believed that this good treatment may be 
attributed to Boer General Smuts. In the north-west of the country, however, where 
the Belgians invaded, the missionaries fared worse. All the missionaries who were 
there were taken prisoners. In the southwest, where the British General Northey 
has advanced, the plundered stations of the Berlin and Herrnhut Missions have 
been converted into military stations, and the mission families and other Germans 
have been taken to the prison camp at Blcmthre. Their situation here is more 
tolerable than that of their fellow sufferers in the infamous Ahmednagar in India. In 
the southeast the brave German Schuiztruppe is still holding its own victoriously 
against the great superiority of the enemy. The Berlin missionary doctor, Dr. Ohme, 
who had been with the troops since the beginning of the war, succumbed in July to 
the hardships of service, only thirty-five years of age. In India the neutral 
missionaries who have entered the work of the displaced Germans have constantly 
to contend with the greatest difficulties. The "Reichsbote" writes: "After the 
expulsion of the German missionaries, the leadership of the Tamulen Mission was 
entrusted to Swedish missionaries. Superintendent Bexell has now not been 
recognized as a representative since October 10 and is not allowed to continue 
working in Leipzig stations any more than the Swedish missionaries Karl and Paul 
Sandegren and the Balte Brutzer. The Secretary of State justified this measure by 
saying that the missionaries had been in a working relationship with the previous 
Church Council or were related to Germans. However, he allowed the Swede Dr. 
Heumann to take over the leadership in Tritschinopoli. Such, then, is the freedom 
of the mission under England's sceptre even to neutral missionaries!" The 
Hermannsburg Missionsblatt writes that the only missionary still in work, Scriba, 
who has English citizenship, has not succeeded in getting help in the American 
missionary Walters. His proposal to give the latter the administration of the mission 
has been rejected by the government. The missionaries Pfliiger and Schmidt, sent 
by the Ohio Synod to help, had to turn back on the way, because they were refused 
permission to enter Indian soil. The leaders of the Swedish missionary 
organizations assembled in Stockholm in September 1916 will therefore probably 
find no sympathy with the English when they publicly express the request that it be 
recognized in the peace treaty that the mission over 
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The German missionaries, however, had to be able to go to the English colonies as 
well. But. God rules the world. 
(German Free Church, February 25, 1917.) 

D. Gregory's death. Some more detailed information has reached us about 
the death of the German-American theologian Professor Gregory of the University 
of Leipzig, about which we reported briefly in our last issue. One writes in a report 
from the Western Front of April 13, 1917: "In the battlefield on the Aisne a war 
volunteer fell on Easter Monday who in more than one respect occupied a special 
position. He was a man of seventy-one who entered the German army in 1914 at 
the age of sixty-eight, and he was - an American, a native of Chicago: the associate 
professor of theology at the University of Leipzig René Gregory. Gregory had long 
ago been naturalized in Saxony, but he remained a true American in character and 
manner. Even in his pronunciation of German his origin remained unmistakable. 
Professor Gregory had already fought in the American Secession War as a young 
artilleryman, and when August 1914 approached, the old adventurous spirit awoke 
in him. He became an infantryman in a Saxon Landwehr regiment. In the spring of 
1915 Excellency M. found him on a journey home as a non-commissioned officer 
in the Ersatzbataillon, filled with an ardent desire to get to the front. His will was 
done, and at first the old gentleman was placed on the divisional staff. But that was 
not enough for him. He really wanted to be in the trenches. When he was seriously 
asked whether he was up to the effort, he replied: "Oh, I'll do anything! I'll do 
anything against the French! And indeed he proved himself admirably, endured 
physically without wavering, and was brave and fearless, even foolhardy as a young 
lad. In the autumn of 1915 - Gregory had in the meantime become vice sergeant - 
Excellency M. thought that enough was enough. He got in touch with Leipzig 
University, and it "called on him. He also went home and read college. But in the 
spring of 1916, when the semester was over, the now seventy-year-old came back 
one day in uniform and rucksack and reported for duty. Countless times the old 
gentleman had exposed himself to grave dangers, even as a grave steward, 
undaunted, even careless to the point of unnecessary recklessness, as is not 
uncommon in the field soldier after a long period of war. Again and again he came 
to the front, where he really had no business to be. But even behind the front, where 
his office' directed him, he knew as little consideration for his life as avoidance of 
hardship. To a stupid chance hit has now fallen the victim of the aged American 
who so manfully, so heroically actuated his friendship for the German cause." Prof. 
Gregory has worked especially in the field of New Testament criticism. G. 

Development of Anglicans Romeward. One thousand Anglican priests 
have petitioned the Bishops of the Southern Province in England for permission "to 
permit the right of access to the Reserved Sacrament for the purpose of devotion." The 
bishops issued a statement in response to this petition, saying, roughly, that 
development Romeward had now gone far enough and must now come to a halt if 
an Anglican Church was still to exist. Anglican priests speak against this 
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In the same vein, Bishop Gore openly states that, on the contrary, one should accept 
the Roman doctrine and practice with regard to the Lord's Supper, because this is 
historically the correct position. In a reply Bishop Gore points out that the worship 
of the sacrament was not practised in the ancient Church, and that from the protest 
of Anglicans against the Roman heresy the separation from the Roman Church on 
this very point had become necessary. - Prayers are generally offered in Anglican 
churches for the souls of those who have fallen in war. A correspondence to the 
Churchman, who is by no means highly ecclesiastical, reads: "It is hardly necessary to 
say that the old fear of the practice of praying for the departed has almost gone. Even though 
our official services of Intercession omit such prayers, the instinct of the people who have 
lost relatives in the war has proved irresistible." - Shortly before the outbreak of the war 
there was a strong movement afoot in England to add King Charles |, beheaded by 
Cromwell, to the Anglican calendar of saints. The suggestion emanated from the 
province of Canterbury. It is urged that the beheading of Charles | was a martyrdom 
for the Anglican Church. In the eighteenth century the 30th of January had already 
been celebrated for years as being sacred to the "Blessed Martyr King Charles". Since 
the outbreak of the war nothing more has been said about this movement. England 
has more important things to consider now than the canonization of the man who, 
however, strove by all means for the sole rule of the Episcopal Church as the 
mainstay of his tyrannical regime. If "democracy" is to be the watchword, Charles | 
will not be candled for the time being. Incidentally, this man would have to be 
counted among the "peculiar" saints on account of his moral performance alone. 
G. 

Unbelief in the English State Church. In a convocation of Anglican clergy, 
an elderly bishop spoke harsh words of rebuke about the de-Christianization of 
Anglican preaching. Among other things, he spoke, "The old gospel is not being 
preached as our fathers preached it or as St. Paul preached it." In a sermon he heard the 
other day, he said, the words "God," "Christ," "Jesus," "sin," "salvation," "faith," 
"heaven" did not even occur. - In a Liverpool paper an English layman wrote about 
his impressions of the spiritual condition of the English troops: "Officers and men alike, 
with some - all too few - exceptions, know nothing whatever of the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith. To them religion means morality and morality religion, - and whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of superstition." A fruit of the negative criticism by which the 
Anglican clergy, so far as they are not headed for Rome, are greatly influenced. 

G. 

"Not yet time.” The "Champagne War Journal" (No. 170) writes: "Again it 
seemed to me as if one of the little bells rang peace. But again and again into their 
timid beginnings sounded harshly and unforgivingly the deep bass of the great ones. 

Not yet time - not yet time - Still too great the glory of man, 
Still too superficial is his mind, Still too much he pursues only 
gain. The hard time of trial must mend. Not yet time - not yet 
time." 

(Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenztg., February 1917.) 
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"And | saw an angel fly in the midst of heaven, having an everlasting gospel 
to preach unto them that sit and dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people. And said with a loud voice: Fear God, and give glory to 
him; for the time of his judgment is come: and worship him that made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters." (Rev. 14:6, 7.) What John here 
beholds is nothing less than the restoration of the gospel and the reformation of the 
church by D. Martin Luther. Luther is the divinely ordained and prophesied reformer 
of the church. To be sure, one often hears and reads of other reformers: Wessel, 
Wiklif, Hus, Savonarola, Carlstadt, Zwingli, Calvin, Beza, Knox, etc. In the true, 
biblical sense, however, there is only one reformer of the church, and that is none 
other than Luther. True, many excellent men, such as Melanchthon, Jonas, and 
Bugenhagen, followed him, and others, such as Carlstadt and Zwingli, who later 
took their own wrong paths, received the first impulse from him. But none can stand 
next to Luther, let alone above him. 

That Luther and no other is the angel beheld by John with the eternal gospel 
is testified by his work of reformation. By the fruit one recognizes the tree. From the 
words and works of Jesus the Jews concluded that he was the Messiah prophesied 
in the Scriptures. From the words and works of the Pope, Luther discerned that he 
is the Antichrist painted in Scripture. And whoever looks with open eyes at the great 
work that Luther accomplished cannot help but confess that in Luther the prophecy 
of the Revelation of John found its fulfillment. Luther's Reformation is God's work. 
Luther is the reformer of the church prophesied and sent by God. 

Certainly, a child of God and an heir of eternal blessedness is, according to 
the Scriptures, every one who in his heart considers all his own work to be 
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and relies solely on Christ's merit and righteousness. And such children of God have 
existed at all times, even in the Middle Ages, when the night of work and papal 
tyranny had settled over all Christendom. Even in the darkest hours of the papacy 
there were still seven thousand who had not inwardly lost the Saviour, even when 
their mouths were not always able to find the right word and their hearts the courage 
to confess. But to reform Christendom and lead it back to apostolic purity, these 
Christians were neither destined nor equipped by God. To carry out this great work, 
a very special instrument was needed. And when his hour had struck, God also 
prepared and sent a man who was able to carry out his will. Luther was this chosen 
instrument of God, who in divine equipment, in spiritual efficiency, in wonderful 
insight, in Christian knowledge, in evangelical spirit, in loving zeal, in self-denying 
and almost superhuman work, and in heroic courage, surpassed not only all his 
contemporaries, but also all his successors and predecessors since the days of the 
apostles. Luther did not make, train, and raise himself up to be a reformer, but God 
decreed, prophesied, sent, and equipped him to be a reformer of the Church. He is 
the reformer of the church. 

Soon after the days of the apostles, the devil succeeded in banishing from 
official Christianity the blessed doctrine of justification by grace alone. There 
followed a long, dreary night, in which the Sun of Righteousness was veiled, the 
Saviour hidden, and the Gospel silenced. And D. Martin Luther was the May through 
whom God caused a new day to dawn with the Gospel in the noonday glow. Luther 
was the first to experience the saving truth of justification by grace, through faith 
alone, again under tremendous inner shocks, in a wonderful Pauline way in his own 
heart, to recognize it with perfect clarity from the Scriptures, and to proclaim it in 
eloquent words to Christendom. The Gospel of forgiveness by grace alone through 
faith alone was the light in whose rays Luther basked, the flood in which he bathed, 
the air in which he breathed, the element in which he lived and wove, the life-spring 
of all his thoughts and words, the motive power of his will and deeds. Admittedly the 
words "grace," "gospel," "justification," "faith," etc., still circulated in the papacy, but 
as counterfeit, debased coins. They had become empty shells without the divine 
core, drunken eggshells filled with foreign, poisonous contents. And therein lies the 
great deed of the Reformation, that God opened Luther's eyes and made him 
recognize from the Scriptures: "grace" is God's mercy toward sinners; "gospel" is 
the message that 
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God forgives the transgressors; "justification" is the acquittal of the ungodly; "faith" 
is trust in pure grace. That Luther recognized these truths anew, stated them clearly, 
testified to them boldly, preached them aloud, and proclaimed them to all the world, 
is what makes him the reformer of the church. 

Through the deception of Satan, a great transubstantiation of all Christianity 
took place in the Middle Ages. The pope had changed the church into an earthly 
kingdom, the gospel into a law, God into a wrathful idol, and Christ into a stern judge. 
And D. Martin Luther was the first to rediscover the kingdom of heaven, the spiritual 
kingdom of God with the gospel of the merciful Savior and the dear Father in heaven 
and His dear children here on earth. Luther proclaimed again the only true God, the 
reconciled Father who accepts poor sinners to grace for Christ's sake. He preached 
again the Savior of sinners, who did not come to judge the world, but to pardon it, 
to absolve it, and to make it blessed. Luther was the first to see the face of God in 
Christ without the cursing look of Sinai, without the terrible wrathful folds of Moses 
and the law. Luther painted God again with the lovely colors of the Gospel as the 
beautiful miraculous image of grace, which does not frighten poor sinners, but draws 
them to itself with a gentle, strong love, instills confidence, faith and hope in them, 
enkindles their counter-love and elicits willing obedience from them. Luther is the 
reformer of the church. 

In the Middle Ages, as in the Roman Church today, the Fathers, the tradition, 
the councils, the Church and the Pope were placed above the Holy Scriptures. And 
in this, too, Luther showed himself to be the true reformer, in that he was the first to 
lead the church back to its only foundation, the prophetic and apostolic writings of 
the Old and New Testaments, the infallible Word of God, the sole source and norm 
of all spiritual truths. And when Carlstadt, Zwingli, and other enthusiasts subjected 
the Word of God to the judgment of their own reason and of pretended new 
revelations, Luther neither wavered nor flinched, but only took his stand the more 
decidedly and firmly on the Scriptures, and with holy earnestness he defended even 
to the enthusiasts the truth that the clear Word of Scripture, as it reads, is the only 
and absolutely reliable ground of the Christian faith. Luther's Reformation was born 
of Scripture and therefore the only true and divine Reformation. Luther is the 
reformer of the church. 

As still today in the Roman Church, so before Luther in Western Christendom 
the Pope was universally revered as the Vicar of Christ, the visible head of the 
Church, and the 
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Lord and Master, whom all Christians, in case of loss of their blessedness, would 
have to believe and obey in all things. As Assyria upon Israel and Babel upon Judah, 
so the pope with his hierarchy had laid himself like an octopus upon the church, 
deprived it of its God-given goods and rights, and led it captive from Canaan, where 
the milk of the gospel and the honey of liberty flow, into the slavery of the law and 
human statutes. And by this Luther proved himself to be the reformer of the Church, 
in that the disgrace and misery of the Church burned his heart as the first, and did 
not let him rest until he had delivered the bride of Christ from bondage, had again 
placed the diadem around her brow and the chain around her neck, had given the 
sceptre into her hand and bound the keys at her side, and, casting aside all 
mediators, priests, and saints, had again placed the worthy maiden directly at the 
side of her bridegroom and placed her in the arms of the heavenly Father. Luther is 
the herald of spiritual, ecclesiastical democracy. Luther is the great preacher of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. The general spiritual freedom, according to which all 
Christians are free from sin, death and the devil and completely free from all 
commandments and statutes of the church. Universal spiritual equality, according to 
which all Christians are equally pardoned, equally entitled, and equally privileged 
children of God, and all equally subject only to God and Christ. The general spiritual 
brotherhood, according to which every Christian serves all others, and none 
arrogates to himself any dominion over his brethren. Luther is the reformer of the 
church. 

Already in the Middle Ages many bitter complaints were made privately and 
publicly, and even at the great councils, about the tyranny, greed, and depravity of 
the popes and clergy. The first, however, who saw through the innermost essence 
of the papacy and revealed it as the true antichrist proclaimed in Scripture, was 
Martin Luther. He had rightly recognized Christ, and so, in spite of all hypocritical 
coverings, the Antichrist could not remain hidden from him. He had recognized the 
free grace of God, and so he could only see in the Roman work and penance, in the 
papal, priestly, and saintly service, the heathen counter-image of true Christianity. 
With the knowledge of the Gospel, God had at the same time opened Luther's eyes 
to the papacy, the Roman Curia, the hierarchy with its teachings and presumptions. 
And now Luther fearlessly and unsparingly raised his accusations against the Pope 
before all of Christendom: "You want to be the representative of Christ and yet you 
are His arch-enemy! You do not want poor sinners to be saved by Christ alone! You 
tie salvation to your person and to obedience to your statutes! You turn the gospel 
into a law! You distort the God of all grace, and make him an unreconciled, angry 
idol! The merciful He- 
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land you turn into a strict judge! In the place of the full sacrifice of Christ, you put the 
priest with his mass! Thou defileest the merit of Christ by human penances and 
satisfactions! You rob Christ of the glory of being the only Mediator. You teach and 
defend the pagan doctrine of salvation by your own works! You curse and persecute 
the blessed truth of justification by grace alone through faith. Thus you deprive 
Christians of their only consolation in life and death! You have robbed the free 
children of God of their goods, rights, and liberties! Thou hast made the servants of 
Christians their stick-masters! Thou - yea, in every possible way thou hast proved 
that thou art the Antichrist, the man of sin and the child of perdition, whom Paul 2 
Thess. 2, 3. 4 foretold and painted off! Thus Luther was the first to see through and 
reveal the nature of the Papacy as the right, true Antichrist. He was the first to clearly 
recognize and testify that the Papist doctrine of salvation by one's own works and of 
priestly rule in the Church means nothing other than the complete denial of Christ 
and of all Christianity. Luther is the reformer of the Church. 

The papists, of course, slandered Luther and called him a heretic and 
schismatic who had torn Christendom apart, divided the church, and ravaged it like 
a "wild boar" ravages a garden. But the Roman Curia, which fought Luther, had long 
since separated itself from Christ and His Church and condemned divine truth. The 
Roman Curia, from which Luther renounced and which he fought as the right 
antichristianity, had long since degenerated in every respect into a heathen and 
antichristian sect. And it was precisely because Luther was not afraid to break with 
antichristic Rome that he proved himself to be the right reformer of the Church. 
Luther's break with Rome meant a return to the original Church. Luther restored the 
bond with the apostolic Church, with the Bible Church, the Gospel Church, the Grace 
Church, with the true Church of Christ. Luther was the first to step over Rome, the 
pope, the hierarchy and the whole papal sect, to reach out his brotherly hand to 
Paula and to mingle joyfully with the multitude of disciples who remained constant 
"in the apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in the breaking of bread and in prayer". 
(Acts 2:42.) Luther is the Moses of the New Testament. He found the trail, showed 
the path, and blazed the way through the swamps, mountains, and jungles of 
medieval popery back to Christ, to the Bible, and to apostolic purity. Luther is the 
reformer of the church. 

Those ambitious and fame-seeking men, of course, who disdained to follow 
Luther, the God-sent reformer, and went their own ways to organize a reform work 
of their own devising, 
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have, however, gone astray and into grave error, causing unchristian divisions in 
the church. The Protestant enviers and opponents of Luther and their followers 
everywhere became easy prey to Anabaptism, Socinianism, Enthusiasm, 
Spiritualism, Romanism, Antinomianism, Calvinism, Arminianism, Indifferentism, 
Unionism, Puritanism, and many other dangerous aberrations, as the example of 
Carlstadt, Zwingli, Schwenkfeld, Calvin, and many others taught at the very 
beginning of the Reformation. These men, who ambitiously eluded Luther's 
leadership and entourage in order to be celebrated beside and above Luther, were 
not made reformers by God, but rather deformers of Luther's true and blessed 
Reformation by their own ambition. Of Carlstadt Luther reports, "| was greatly 
frightened when Carlstadt said, '| am as fond of honor as another.’ The shameful 
pride deceived Carlstadt." And it was the same with Zwingli: ambition made him 
choose his own erroneous ways. They became seducers, disdaining to follow the 
God-sent leader. They wanted to be something without, above, against, and in 
contrast to Luther. But this was only possible for them by deviating from the truth 
which Luther, as the reformer of the church, represented first and foremost. 

Yes, God sealed Luther as the reformer of the church, who was ordained and 
prophesied by him, in that he protected him from all aberrations and allowed all 
Christian teachings to be brought to light and proclaimed to Christendom in a 
completely clear and apostolic manner. Luther led the millions who followed him 
into truth, into all truth and into nothing but truth. We Lutherans, too, have to ask 
God daily for forgiveness for our conduct. However, we do not ask God for 
forgiveness for the doctrine that Luther recited from the Holy Scriptures, solemnly 
proclaimed, and defended against all enemies; rather, we can only ever praise and 
thank God for it. The teaching of Luther, taken from the Holy Scriptures, is in every 
point the purest divine truth itself, which to this day no one has overturned, and to 
all eternity no one will overturn. "God's word and Luther's doctrine perish now and 
nevermore." So may one boast of Luther, but of none of his rivals. He and no other 
is therefore the reformer of the church. 

In addition to this, the men who, like Carlstadt, Zwingli and others, turned their 
backs on Luther, not only fell into various false doctrines, but also strived for false, 
religious-political goals and used reprehensible, worldly means to achieve them. 
Just as the pope bloodily persecuted heretics, so Zwingli, Calvin, and their followers 
struck with the sword in their work of reform. 
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So, for example, in Switzerland, in France, in England, in Scotland and also in the 
Puritan, Anglican and Dutch colonial states of our own country. The "faith" they 
demanded and the "piety" they prescribed they enforced by force and sought to 
exterminate other doctrines and churches with dungeon and sword, with gallows and 
funeral pyres. And even today many of the Puritan descendants of Luther's 
opponents cling to the cruel delusion that in order to save the soul it is often 
necessary to strike a man down by physical force. 

In contrast to these self-appointed reformers, Luther proved himself to be the 
right and truly Christian reformer, in that he only ever stood up for the real spiritual, 
God-ordained ends of the Church, and only ever used truly spiritual means to 
achieve these ends. "Heretics," says Luther, "must be convicted with God's word, 
not burned with fire." Freedom of faith and speech, according to Luther, must not be 
taken away from anyone. "Let spirits burst upon one another," Luther writes. And 
every invitation to take up the secular sword, and every offer of secular aid in his 
struggle against the papacy, Luther rejected as a temptation of the devil. In his 
famous Wittenberg sermons of 1522 he says that he did oppose the Pope, "but with 
no violence, with no sacrilege, with no storming, but with God's word alone | 
preached, drove, and wrote; otherwise | did nothing at all. That same word, when | 
have slept or been in good spirits, has accomplished so much that the papacy has 
become so weak and impotent that no prince or emperor has ever been able to break 
it off so much." Luther stands there in history as a unique divine instrument. He 
reformed Christendom and at the same time indirectly, without having planned it, led 
the whole world into new paths of knowledge, culture and freedom, and all this by 
the word alone, without interfering with even the smallest finger by force. Luther is 
the reformer of the church. 

Luther also showed himself to be a true, evangelical reformer in that he sought 
to reform not mechanically from without, but from within, not through the law, but 
through the gospel, and not only not through physical, but also not through moral 
coercion. With the men, on the other hand, who turned their backs on Luther in order 
to stage a work of reform according to the thoughts of their own hearts, coercion was 
everywhere the method of reform, if not physical, then moral coercion, spiritual 
pressure, legal coercion. They believed, as still ‘their descendants do, that they could 
and should build the kingdom of God by laws, orders, regulations, rules, police 
ordinances, by deterrent punishments and bribing rewards. Thus, for example, 
Carlstadt endeavored to make the Witten- 
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berger mechanically and from the outside to reform by changing their environment. 
Instead of reforming the church people, he reformed the church buildings. But by 
forcibly and prematurely putting an end to the abuses, he raped the consciences. 
He improved the outside and spoiled the inside. He purified the buildings and 
ravaged the hearts. In the blind, lawful zeal to throw out the Papist bath, he threw 
out the child with it. No, Carlstadt and his comrades were not reformers, but 
deformers of the church. 

In contrast to these supposed church reformers, Luther proved himself to be 
the truly Christian reformer by bringing the Gospel to bear and by proceeding in a 
right evangelical way everywhere in his work. Luther's method was that of spiritual, 
evangelical instruction, persuasion, and exhortation with the Word of God. From his 
own experience Luther had unlimited, unconditional confidence in the reviving and 
all-restructuring power of the Gospel. Without first caring for the external 
environment that the idolatrous papacy had created everywhere, Luther addressed 
the minds, hearts, and consciences of his hearers. Luther taught, exhorted, 
preached, prayed, and then left it to the Holy Spirit to make the scattered seed come 
alive in the heart. Luther plowed, planted, and watered, and everything else he 
expected God to do, who gives the flourishing and makes His Word fruitful where 
and when He wills. Luther sought to heal the damage not from use but from within. 
He sought to win hearts to the truth of the gospel, and thus to take the ground from 
papist idolatry, to cut off its root. Luther's first and foremost concern was not to free 
Christians outwardly from the bondage of the pope as quickly as possible, but first 
to make them blessed children of God inwardly and to help them to a clear 
realization of their Christian freedom, so that they themselves could then shake off 
the abominations and the yoke of the pope out of their own impulse and inner 
conviction. Luther and no other is the truly evangelical and Christian reformer of the 
church... 

As the Reformer of the Church, God finally sealed Luther before all the world 
by crowning his work with great and lasting success. Wessel, Wiklif, Hus, 
Savonarola and other witnesses of truth before Luther were soon silenced by the 
pope and their work nipped in the bud. Luther, however, God granted the grace to 
be able to publicly inaugurate, victoriously carry on, and gloriously conclude the 
great work of a truly Christian reformation of the Church. And even the relative 
success which Luther's rivals had with their work of reform, which in many respects 
was distorted by a false, unchristian spirit, would have been impossible without 
Luther's successes and victories. Luther is and remains the hero 
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and victor of the Reformation. In his struggles for divine truth he won one great 
triumph after another: in 1517 at Wittenberg over Tetzel, in 1518 at Augsburg over 
Cajetan, in 1519 at Leipzig over Eck, in 1521 at Worms, and in 1580 at Augsburg 
over the great ones in church and empire. Yes, every day of his life from October 31, 
1517, to his victorious death in 1546 marks a step forward in his great struggle for 
the restoration of the Gospel, the liberation of Christians, and the reformation of the 
Church. Luther is the first and only one to have won a pure, complete and lasting 
victory over the Pope and the Roman hierarchy, a victory which led to a Reformation 
whose four hundredth anniversary is being celebrated this year throughout the world 
with joy and thanksgiving to God. 

Truly, it was no vain boast when Luther declared to the Wittenbergers in 1522, 
referring to his work: "| have, after all, been the first whom God has set upon this 
plan." "| have also been the one to whom God first revealed it [the Gospel], to preach 
and announce to you such His Word." Luther is the restorer of the gospel and the 
ancient, Christian, apostolic, orthodox church. Luther and no other is the angel whom 
John saw flying through heaven with the everlasting gospel that gives glory to God 
alone among men. Luther is the prophesied last messenger of God to the world, to 
"all nations and kindreds and tongues and peoples" before the approaching great 
judgment of the world. 

"Luther, the prophesied last messenger of God to the world"-this also 
describes the task that God has given us as Lutherans. Luther basically did nothing 
more than preach the gospel. To continue this simple and yet great work is now the 
calling of everyone who calls himself by Luther's name. All our congregations, 
schools and institutions, all our preachers, teachers and laymen must recognize this 
as their glorious privilege, to spread Lutheranism, which is only another name for 
true Christianity, for the old, unadulterated Gospel. And in the direction of this 
mission we must become the more zealous, because evidently our world's day is 
rapidly drawing to a close, and the Last Judgment is at the door. From the thunder 
of the terrible world war, which swings its circles farther and farther-who does not 
hear the step of the approaching Judge? It was a world of religious decay, moral rot, 
and spiritual death, into which the apostles, 1900 years ago, began to scatter the 
living seed of the gospel, which has proved itself in millions as the power of God to 
save all who believe. And into the present terrible world war, which again shatters all 
the idols of men and calls out like a fiery angel of God to all the world: With your faith 
in mankind, in its goodness and power, in its knowledge 
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and skill, in their culture and their achievements, it is vain delusion and self- 
deception! - In the midst of this world war, which has been raging for three years 
now, God in His grace has placed the four hundredth anniversary of the blessed 
Reformation, not only to strengthen and comfort His sorrowful children, but also as 
a final trumpet call to all the world, that nothing can save man but the gospel of Christ 
crucified, the ancient gospel, which has been scorned by modern culture and 
science, as it was an offence to the Jews and folly to the Greeks in the days of the 
apostles. 

Let us, therefore, with rekindled zeal, raise the banner of true Christianity 
which Luther, the angel of the Reformation, again carried through the heavens, the 
banner of the eternal Gospel which alone gives life and blessedness to men, and 


gives glory to God for it, and to Him alone! F.B. 
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(Primarily according to Articles IV, V and VI of the Formula of Concord). 


11. 

What does it mean when we say: Christians are free from the law? The 
Epitome answers, "We believe, teach, and confess, that though men who believe and 
are truly converted to God have been freed and delivered from the curse and 
constraint of the law by Christ, yet they are not without the law, but have been 
redeemed by the Son of God for this cause, that they should exercise themselves in 
it day and night, Psalm 119. 119. as then our first parents also before the fall did not 
live without law, to whom also the law of God was written in the heart, when they 
were created in the image of God." (536, 2.) Solida Declaratio: "Then although no law 
is given to the righteous, as the apostle testifies, but to the unrighteous, yet this is 
not to be understood merely that the righteous should live without law. Then the law 
of God was written in their hearts, and the first man, immediately after his creation, 
was also given a law according to which he should conduct himself. But the opinion 
of St. Paul is, that the law cannot weigh down with its curse those who have been 
reconciled to God through Christ, nor torment with its compulsion those who have 
been born again, because according to the inward man they delight in God's law." 
(640, 5.) Solida Declaratio: "For the explanation and final exposition of this dichotomy, 
we believe, teach, and confess with one accord, that, although the orthodox and truly 
converted to God and justified Chri- 
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The law is a mirror in which God's will and what is pleasing to Him is actually painted, 
which should always be held up to the believers and diligently practiced with them, 
as it is written in Ps. 1 and 119: "Blessed is he who delights in the law of the Lord 
and speaks of His law day and night. Then the law is a mirror in which the will of 
God, and what is pleasing to him, is actually painted, which is always to be held up 
to the faithful and diligently practiced with them without ceasing." (640, 4.) 

Concerning their justification and blessedness, Christians are and know 
themselves to be free from the law in every respect and in every sense. We 
Christians, praise God, are not under the law, but under grace; not under grace and 
the law, but in every respect under grace alone. That we are pleasing, blessed 
people to God, our good works and the holy will of God have nothing at all to do with 
that. This we owe solely to the grace which Christ has purchased for us and the 
gospel has revealed to us. Christ fulfilled the law for us and bore all the penalties, 
and this obedience has become our righteousness through faith. But as good works 
are not only not necessary to justification, but must be wholly separated from the 
commerce of justification (Formula of Concord, Art. Ill and IV), so also the law, not 
merely as demanding, threatening, cursing, but also as the holy will of God, has 
nothing to do with it. And as for the Christian's walk, God has written his holy will in 
their hearts through the gift of faith and the Spirit, made them willing to a new 
obedience, and thus freed them from all compulsion of the law. 

This freedom, of course, does not mean that Christians are without law, and 
that they can and may wallow in sin at will, contrary to the law, the holy will of God. 
It does not follow from their freedom from the law that the unchangeable, holy will of 
God has nothing more to mean even for the walk of Christians. Christians are under 
grace, not under the law, but that does not mean that they are and live without the 
law. After all, God has just to the end pardoned us, redeemed us, justified us, and 
made us believers, so that we might live in holiness, innocence, and good works! 
The purpose of redemption, justification and conversion is precisely to restore the 
image of God in man. God created us Christians, new creatures, to do good works, 
works that are according to the holy will of God. For this purpose Christians have 
been redeemed by the Son of God, that they should practice the law day and night. 
And through faith this holy will of God has again become the Christians' own 
innermost norm of heart, will, and life, as it was with Adam and Eve before the Fall. 
In so far as Christians are born again, the holy will of God no longer confronts them 
as a demanding, threatening 
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will, but has become the own immanent law of their heart and will. Inasmuch as they 
are born again, the holy will of God is no longer a foreign, outward regulation with 
demands and threats, but their own heart inscription, an inherent law of will and life. 
Inasmuch as they are born again, Christians do of their own accord, without all the 
impulse and compulsion of the law, willingly, spontaneously, what is according to the 
holy will of God. In so far as they are born again, the image of God is already restored 
in Christians, and their own will coincides with the holy will of God. 
12. 

With reference to the preaching of the Law, what would be true of Christians 
if they were already perfect in this life? The Solida Declaratio: answers: "To wit, if the 
believing and elect children of God were fully regenerated by the indwelling Spirit in 
this life, so that in their nature and all the powers thereof they were wholly destitute 
of sins, they would have no need of the law, and therefore of a driver, but would do 
to themselves and wholly voluntarily, without all teaching, admonition. stopping, or 
driving of the law, what they owe to do according to God's will, just as the sun, the 
moon, and all the heavenly heavenly bodies have their orderly course without 
admonition, stopping, driving, compulsion, or coercion, for themselves, unhindered, 
according to the order of God, which God once gave them, yea, as the dear angels 
perform an obedience entirely voluntary." (641, 6.) 

As far as Christians are born again according to intellect, will and all their 
powers, they also already now need here on earth neither the threat nor the demand 
nor the admonition nor also the teaching of the law. Yes, even not the teaching of 
the law, - because faith as such also never goes morally astray, drives out of itself 
always only towards God and love and hits just as instinctively the right as the 
magnetic needle always finds the north. But just as a mariner himself must 
sometimes correct his compass, where obstacles stand in his way, according to the 
immutable pole star, so also the Christian in this imperfect world, where he still has 
the flesh about him and encounters a thousand obstacles, still needs the 
unmistakable fixed stars of the Decalogue, so that he may not go astray in his walk 
from the right way. This the Christian knows, and therefore he adheres to God's word, 
not only concerning the doctrines of faith, but also of conduct. It is part of the nature 
of faith that he searches the law of the Lord day and night, so that he may be sure 
and certain in all things. 

But if, with reference to the holy will of God, already here on earth our cognition 
were a completely unclouded one, our will a completely pure and unweakened one, 
and our accomplishment one in every respect, we should be able to say that we are 
not in any way inferior to God's will. 
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If the Will of God were unhindered in this respect, then all teaching concerning the 
holy Will of God would already be completely superfluous. In such perfection, the 
will of God would be just as immanent to Christians here on earth as it is to the stars 
in the firmament, the flowers in the meadow, the fish in the water, the birds in the 
air, the animals in the field, and the holy angels and all the blessed in heaven. But 
even the preaching of the gospel would then have become superfluous. This state 
of perfection, however, as the Solida Declaratio says, does not come to pass until 
"the flesh of sins is entirely put off, and man is fully renewed in the resurrection, 
when he shall have no need either of the preaching of the law, or of its penalties 
and punishments, or of the gospel, which belong to this imperfect life. But as they 
look upon God face to face, so shall they, by virtue of the indwelling Spirit of God, 
voluntarily, without constraint, unhindered, wholly pure, and wholly with vain 
rejoicing, do the will of God, and enjoy the same forever." (645, 24. 25.) 


13. 

Why, then, is the preaching of the law still necessary to Christians here on 
earth? The Solida Declaratio answers: "But since believers in this life are not wholly 
and completely, completive vel consummative, repented of; then although their sin is 
covered by the perfect obedience of Christ, so that it is not imputed to believers for 
condemnation, even though through the Holy Spirit the mortification of the old Adam 
and the regeneration in the spirit of their minds have begun: yet the old Adam still 
clings to them in their nature, and all the inward and outward powers thereof, of 
which the apostle wrote, 'l know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing.’ And again, "I Know not what | do; then do | not what | will, but what | hate, 
that do I." Item: 'l see another law in my members, which is contrary to the law in 
my mind, and takes me captive to the law of sins." Item: "The flesh lusteth against 
the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh: they are contrary one to another, lest ye 
do that which ye would. Therefore in this life the elect and born-again children of 
God, who believe righteously, have need, because of such lusts of the flesh, not 
only of the law of daily doctrine and admonition, warning and correction, but also of 
punishments at the last day, that they may be encouraged and follow the Spirit of 
God, as it is written: 'It is good for me, O Lord, that thou humble me, that | may learn 
thy judgments.’ And again, "I stupefy my body, and tame it, lest | preach to others, 
and become reprobate myself. And again, If ye be without chastening, which they 
have partaken of, ye are bastards. 
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The old Adam and not children’; as V. Luther has explained this in detail with more 
words in the church postilion, in the summer part, about the epistle on the 19th 
Sunday after Trinity." (641, 7-9.) Further, "Then the old Adam, as the unstellig’, 
quarrelsome’ ass, is also still a piece in them, which [is] to be compelled into the 
obedience of Christ, not only with the law's teaching, admonition, driving, and 
chastisement, but also often with the shackle of punishments and plagues, until the 
flesh of sins is wholly stripped, and man is fully renewed in the resurrection." (645, 
24.) 

At conversion the law is necessary to produce repentance, so that the gospel 
may give the consolation of faith. Nor does the law become superfluous after a man 
has believed, because the whole Christian life here on earth is a continual 
repentance and a constant struggle of the spirit and the flesh. Christians do not need 
the preaching of the law if they have been born again, but because they still have 
the old Adam about them. In preaching to Christians, therefore, we must never forget 
that we are dealing with people who, by virtue of their faith, are willing and eager to 
do good works. But the other thing must not be overlooked, either: that these 
Christians, who are in the spirit all good, still have the flesh about them, and are 
therefore still imperfect in right discerning, willing, and doing. And this is the reason 
why Christians, as they really are here on earth, must have both preached to them 
in regard to their walk: Law and Gospel, both with proper distinction. Yes, as long 
as the preaching of the gospel is necessary to Christians, the preaching of the law 
will not be superfluous. And as soon as the day dawns when the law will no longer 
need to be preached, then the preaching of the gospel will also no longer be 
necessary. Whoever, therefore, says that the preaching of the law is no longer 
necessary to Christians, is asserting, strictly speaking, that all preaching in the 
church is superfluous, even that of the gospel, according to which God comforts 
sinners, whom the law condemns and terrifies, and forgives their sins. 


14. 


In what three ways do Christians still need the preaching of the law because 
of their old Adam? The Epitome answers: "Then, though they have been born again 
and renewed in the spirit of their minds, yet such rebirth and renewal is not complete 
in this world, but only begun, and believers are in a continual battle with the spirit of 
their minds against the flesh, that is, against the corrupt nature and manner that 
clings to us even unto death. For the sake of the old Adam, which is still in the mind, 
will, and all the powers of man, so that they may not be destroyed out of human 
attachment. 
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(536:4) Solida Declaratio: "But as far as the old Adam is concerned, who still clings 
to them, it is necessary that the law of the Lord should always shine before them, 
and likewise that the old Adam should not use his own will, but should be forced 
against his will, not only by the admonition and the warning of the law, but also with 
punishments and plagues, that he should follow the Spirit and give himself up as a 
prisoner. (536, 4.) Solida Declaratio: "But as far as the old Adam is concerned, who 
still clings to them, the same must be driven not only with law, but also with plagues, 
who yet does everything contrary to his will and compelled, no less than the ungodly 
are driven and kept in obedience by urgings of the law, 1 Cor. 9; Rom. 7. So also 
such teaching of the law is necessary to the faithful, lest they fall into their own 
holiness and devotion, and under the appearance of the Spirit of God perform their 
own chosen worship without God's word and command, as it is written Deut. 12: 
‘You shall do none of these things, every one what seems right to him, but obey the 
commandments and statutes which | command you, neither add to them nor subtract 
from them.' So also the teaching of the law is necessary in and for the good works 
of the believers, otherwise a man can easily imagine that his work and life is 
completely pure and perfect. But the law of God prescribes the good works' for the 
believers in such a way that it shows and indicates at the same time, as in a mirror, 
that they are still imperfect and impure for us in this life, so that we must say with 
our dear Paul: Though | am not conscious of anything, | am not therefore justified/ 
So, when Paul exhorts the newborn to good works, he expressly holds them to the 
ten commandments, Rom. 13; and that his good works are imperfect and unclean, 
he discerns from the law, Rom. 7; and David saith Ps. 119, 'Viam mandatorum tuorum 
cucurri, | walk' in the way of thy commandments; but enter not into judgment with -a' 
servant, else no living man shall be righteous for thee,’ Ps. 143." (643, 19-21.) 

The preaching of the law is necessary to Christians because their old Adam 
does not want good, but rather stubbornly opposes it; because he is blind and 
passes off his own devotion for God's will; and because he imagines something 
pharisaical about good works. The law must be threatened, lest Christians give place 
to the fleshly lusts which still dwell in them. The law must be used to teach, so that 
the Christian does not fall into self-chosen works as a result of the blindness of the 
flesh that still clings to him. With the law the sinfulness of Christians must also be 
exposed, that they may be preserved from self-conceit and spiritual pride; for even 
Pharisaism dies only with the old Adam. The new man, who is essentially nothing 
other than faith itself, receives his life and his strength solely from the 
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Gospel, not from the law. But even in this the new man reveals his life, his power, 
and especially his willingness, that at every turn he fights, crucifies, and kills the old 
Adam with his delusion and insanity, his lusts and desires, and in so doing also 
takes up the cudgel of the law to beat down the lusts of the flesh in order to clear 
the way for the new will of the spirit. The new man, born and nourished of the gospel, 
wages this war. And in his struggles with the old Adam and victories over the flesh, 
in the good works in which he increases, the new man reveals and shows his ever- 
increasing power derived from the gospel alone. 
15. 

What is the service of the preaching of the Law to Christians, especially in 
relation to their new obedience? The Solida Declaratio writes: "1. Since the law of 
God is not only useful to preserve outward discipline and respectability against wild, 
disobedient people, 2. likewise, that by it men may be brought to the knowledge of 
their sins, 3. But also, when they are born again by the Spirit of God, converted to 
the Lord, and thus the covering of Moses is uncovered to them, they live and walk 
in the law. About this third and last use of the law a controversy has arisen among 
some few theologians, since one part teaches and holds that those who are born 
again should learn the new obedience, or in what good works they should walk, from 
the law, nor are they to be taught the same doctrine from it, because they have been 
made free by the Son of God, have become temples of his Spirit, and are therefore 
free, just as the sun, without any impulse, accomplishes its proper course for itself, 
so also they do before themselves, by the inspiration and impulse of the Holy Spirit, 
what God requires of them. On the other hand, the other part taught that although 
the orthodox are truly driven by the Spirit of God and thus do the will of God 
according to the inner man out of a free spirit, the Holy Spirit nevertheless uses the 
written law to teach them, so that the orthodox also learn to serve God not according 
to their own thoughts, but according to his written law and word, which is a certain 
rule and guideline of a godly life and walk, according to the ‘eternal and 
unchangeable will of God. (639, 1-3.) Further: "But it must also be explained in 
different ways what the gospel does, creates, and works for the new obedience of 
the faithful, and what in this, as far as the 'good works' of the faithful are concerned, 
is the office of the law. Then the law says that it is God's will and command that we 
should walk in the new life, but it does not give us the power and ability to begin and 
do it, but the Holy Spirit, who is not given and received through the law, but through 
the preaching of the gospel, gives us the power and ability to begin and do it. 
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Galatians 3 renews the heart. After this, the Holy Spirit uses the law to teach those 
who are born again, and to show and instruct them in the ten commandments, which 
is the good will of God, Rom. 12, in which good works they are to walk, which God 
prepared beforehand, Eph. 2; exhorting them thereto; and because they are slothful, 
negligent, and contumacious in this because of the flesh, he punisheth them 
therefore by the law, so that he bringeth both offices together: he killeth, and 
quickeneth; he leadeth into hell, and bringeth out again; which office is not only to 
comfort, but also to punish, as it is written, 'Man the Holy Ghost cometh, he shall 
punish the world' (among whom is also the old Adam) for sin, and for righteousness, 
and for judgment." But sin is everything that is contrary to the law of God. And St. 
Paul says, ‘All Scripture, given of God, is profitable for doctrine, for judgment,' etc., 
and judgment is the very office of the law. Therefore, as often as believers stumble, 
they are punished by the Holy Spirit out of the law, and by the same Spirit are raised 
up again and comforted with the preaching of the holy gospel." (642, 10-14.) 

Faith, by its very nature, is a willingness and desire to do good, and as such 
it has no need of the commands, exhortations, and punishments of the law in order 
that it may do good works. If Christians believe and are born again, they are driven 
by the Holy Spirit; if they are driven by their faith, they drive themselves, and do not 
need the law to drive them to good works. According to the inner man, Christians 
willingly obey God out of their own free will, and this is not at all compatible with any 
external lawful activity. Nevertheless, one can and must speak of the office of the 
law, also with reference to the good works of Christians, as they are always and 
everywhere still constituted here on earth. As in repentance or conversion Christ 
takes the law into his hand and makes it serviceable to his saving purposes, so in 
the hand of the Holy Spirit the law also still renders service to Christians after they 
have become believers, service also in their Christian walk. This ministry consists 
in the law telling Christians what works are pleasing to God, saying that it is God's 
will that Christians do such works, and that it punishes Christians when they sin. 
Desire and willingness, ability and power to will and to accomplish, to begin and to 
do good, do not come from the law. Power and willingness to do good works are 
given by the Holy Spirit, who is not given and received through the law, but only 
through the gospel. But the Holy Spirit, who alone renews the heart through the 
gospel, uses the law to teach the born-again what are the good works in which they 
should walk according to God's will. In this way, Christians learn to walk according 
to God, not according to their own thoughts, according to the thoughts of the old 
Adam, but according to the will of God. 
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To serve the written law and word. The Holy Spirit also exhorts Christians to walk in 
these works that God has prepared beforehand. He reminds them that this is God's 
will and purpose for Christians, that they be diligent in good works. And because the 
flesh of Christians is always slothful and negligent, even refractory, to good works, 
the Holy Spirit therefore punishes Christians, and does so by means of the law. 
When it is said in Scripture that the Holy Spirit will punish the world, the world also 
means the old Adam of the Christians. And when it is said that the Holy Spirit will 
punish sin, it is said that he will preach the law; for sin is that which is contrary to 
God's law. When Paul says that the Scriptures are useful "for punishment," this also 
means the preaching of the law, for the punishment of sin is the proper office of the 
law. 

Therefore, when Christians show the sloth of the flesh for good, or stumble 
and fall into sins, the Holy Spirit punishes them by the law. The Holy Spirit also has 
both offices with Christians: he kills and makes alive, he leads into hell and out again, 
he punishes with the law, and with the gospel he comforts them and makes them 
able and willing to do good. Abilities, powers, and motives to new obedience always 
spring solely from the gospel. To Christians, the imperfect ones, such as exist here 
on earth, the law only tells them what good works are in accordance with the will of 
God, and punishes their lazy, stubborn flesh. If, therefore, the good works of 
Christians are done according to the standard of the law, they do not originate from 
the law and its motives, but flow and come solely from the new life of faith, which 
alone the gospel creates and nourishes. Christians do what the law prescribes, not 
because the law with its threats demands it, but out of their own willing impulse of 
faith and spirit, out of gratitude for the grace received in the gospel. 


16. 

How does the Formula of Concord judge the claim that the law is not to be 
preached in the New Testament? The Epitome writes: "We believe, teach, and 
confess that the preaching of the law is to be diligently practiced not only among 
unbelievers and impenitents, but also among the orthodox, the truly converted, the 
born-again, and those justified by faith." (536, 3.) Further: "Accordingly we reject as 
a harmful doctrine and error, repugnant to Christian discipline and true godliness, 
when it is taught that the law of the above-mentioned manner and measure is not to 
be practiced among Christians and orthodox believers, but only among those who 
have been justified by faith. 
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Unbelievers, unchristians, and impenitents to be driven." (538:8; 645:26.) Further, 
"The explanation of the law, and the preaching of the grace and mercy of God" 
Christ "commanded to be preached in the New Testament." (633:3) Further, "These 
two sermons have been preached in the churches of God from the beginning of the 
world, side by side, ever and anon, with due distinction. Then the descendants of 
the dear old fathers themselves not only constantly remembered how man was 
created righteous and holy by God in the beginning, and how he transgressed God's 
commandment by deceiving the serpents, and became a sinner, and how he 
corrupted himself and all his descendants, and how he plunged into death and 
eternal damnation, but they also raised themselves up again and comforted 
themselves by the preaching of the seed of the woman, which should crush the 
serpents’ heads; of Abraham's seed, in whom all nations shall be blessed; of David's 
Son, who shall restore the kingdom to Israel, and be a light to the Gentiles; who 
was smitten for our sins, and wounded for our iniquities, by whose wounds we are 
healed." (638, 23.) Further, "So also the Schmalkaldic Articles say: The New 
Testament retains and drives the office of the law, which reveals sin and God's 
wrath, but to such office it quickly adds the promise of grace through the gospel. 
And the Apologia says: "For a right and wholesome repentance it is not enough to 
preach the law alone, but the gospel must also be added to it. So both doctrines are 
together, and must be practiced side by side, but in a certain order and with due 
distinction, and the antinomians or heretics are justly condemned, who cast the 
preaching of the law out of the churches, and would have sin punished. And that 
repentance and sorrow should not be taught from the law, but from the gospel 
alone." (636, 14. 15.) Finally: "Both these doctrines we believe and confess, that 
they may be diligently practised in the churches of God unto the end of the world, 
but with a good discernment heard, that by the preaching of the law, and the urging 
thereof in the ministry of the New Testament, the hearts of impenitent men may be 
quickened, and brought to the knowledge of their sins, and to repentance; but not 
so as to despair and despair therein, but (because the law is a disciplinarian upon 
Christ, that we may be justified by faith, Gal. 3, and therefore not from Christ, but to 
Christ, who is the end of the law, Rom. 10), that by the preaching of the holy gospel 
of our Lord Christ they are again so comforted and strengthened, that if they believe 
the gospel, God forgives all their sins through Christ, accepts them for his sake in 
the place of a child, and by pure grace, without any merit on their part, justifies them 
and makes them blessed; but not so that they turn away from grace, and are saved. 
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God, and sin upon the same, as Paul, 2 Cor. 3, thoroughly and powerfully proves 
the distinction between the law and the gospel." (638, 24.) 

The law is to be diligently practiced, not only among the impenitent, but also 
among Christians. Although Christians are redeemed from the curse of the law, 
they should still practice the law of the Lord daily and diligently. Christian preachers 
are also to hold the law before the believers always and without ceasing. It is a 
harmful error, repugnant to Christian discipline and true godliness, to deny that the 
law is also to be practiced among Christians. Both the office of the law and the office 
of the gospel Christ commanded to be carried on in the New Testament. From the 
beginning of the world these two ministries have been preached side by side in the 
church of God. The children of God in the Old Testament constantly remembered 
the Fall with all its terrible consequences. With this they drove the law. And they 
again raised themselves up by the preaching of the seed of the woman, Abraham's 
seed, David's son. With this they drove the gospel. Until the end of the world both, 
law and gospel, are to be driven in the church. The Lutheran symbols therefore 
emphasize the truth that the New Testament also retains and drives the ministry of 
the law. And of the antinomians, who cast the preaching of the law out of the church 
and want to teach repentance and suffering not from the law but from the gospel, 
the Confession judges that they are justly condemned. 

It must not be overlooked, of course, that such preaching of law and gospel 
must be done "with due good distinction". The law must not be taught and handled 
in such a way as to displace and overthrow the gospel, as is the case with the 
papists and sects, to which the preaching of the law stands only in a serving 
relationship. (137, 165.) The law is to be preached in the church, not to displace the 
gospel and take its place, but to prepare the way for it, as the King Christ, always 
for the sole purpose that the gospel, grace, may gain validity, ascend the throne, 
and be the sole and all-controlling thing in the church. The law is to be preached to 
sure sinners for the purpose that the comfort of the gospel may be given to them. 
The purpose of the church's preaching of the law is neither to show sinners how 
they can earn forgiveness for themselves, nor to plunge sinners into despair so that 
they will be lost, but to bring them to the knowledge of their sin and their own 
helplessness, so that the gospel may comfort them, save them, and make them 
blessed. In this way then the preaching of the law serves the gospel, according to 
which the very sinners whom the law condemns and terrifies are saved by the law 
alone. 
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Faith in Christ, through the reception of the grace and forgiveness obtained from 
Him. 

And as for the conduct of Christians, whom God did not pardon and make 
blessed so that they might serve sin without restraint, but so that, as newly-created 
good trees, they might also bear much good fruit, the purpose of the preaching of 
the law to Christians is not to make them able and willing to do good works, or to 
compel them to do them by the threats of the law, but to show Christians, since they 
are still imperfect in their knowledge, will, and deeds here on earth, The purpose of 
the preaching of the law to Christians is not to make them capable and willing to do 
good works, or to force them to do them with the threats of the law, but to show 
Christians, since they are still imperfect here on earth in knowing, willing, and doing, 
what the holy will of God is, and to punish the sloth and wickedness of their flesh. 
Against the blindness, the stubbornness, and the Pharisaism of their old Adam, the 
law is also to be preached to Christians, so that the willingness of faith, which comes 
from and is nourished by the gospel alone, may be exercised in good works as 
unhindered as possible. In the Church, in the hands of Christ and his Spirit, the 
preaching of the law is never an end in itself, but always only a means to an end, 
that is, that the gospel, with its consolation and power, may establish itself and reign 
alone. 

Thus the law serves the gospel, in that it reveals sin, works fear, shows good 
works, and puts down the old Adam. Again, the gospel serves the law, inasmuch, 
namely, as by faith, which the gospel alone works and increases, the holy will of 
God, which the law expresses, becomes the inherent principle of the Christian's life; 
for by its nature faith is vain willingness to good works. As to our justification and 
blessedness, the gospel and faith abolish the law for us, so that it can no longer 
condemn us; for Christ is the end of the law, he that believes on him is justified. But 
as for our becoming Christians, it is this very faith in the gospel that restores the law 
to us in the manner indicated, fulfilling it. 


17. 


In the disputes after Luther's death, what did all Lutherans agree on 
concerning the doctrine of good works? The Solida Declaratio answers: "First, in this 
article there is no dispute among us about the following points: that it is God's will, 
order, and command that believers should walk in good works, and that righteous 
good works are not those which every man of good opinion devises for himself, or 
which are done according to the ordinances of men, but which God Himself has 
prescribed and commanded in His Word, and that righteous good works are not 
done of one's own natural powers, but when a person is reconciled to God through 
faith and is regenerated by the Holy Spirit, or (as St. Paul says) when a person is 
reconciled to God through faith. 
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(which is the same as that which is spoken of) is created anew in Christ Jesus unto 
good works. It is also without controversy how and why the good works of believers, 
though unclean and imperfect in this flesh, are pleasing and acceptable to God, 
namely, for the sake of the Lord Christ, through faith, because the person is 
acceptable to God. Then the works which belong to the preservation of outward 
discipline, which are also done and required of unbelievers and unconverted, 
although they are praiseworthy to the world, and are also rewarded by God in this 
world with temporal goods, yet because they do not proceed from right faith, they 
are sinful to God, that is, tainted with sins, and are counted sinful and unclean in the 
sight of God, because of the corrupt nature, and because the person is not 
reconciled to God. Then an evil tree cannot bring forth good fruit, as also it is written 
in Romans 14, 'If a man walk not by faith, it is sin’. Then the person must first be 
pleasing to God, and that for Christ's sake alone, otherwise the works of the same 
person shall be pleasing to Him." (625, 7. 8.) The Epitome teaches, "that good works 
follow true faith, if the same be not a dead faith, but a living faith, certainly and 
undoubtedly as the fruits of a good tree." (531, 6.) 

The Lutherans were unanimous on the following points: 1. That it is God's will, 
order, and command that believers do good works; 2. That only those good works 
are which God has commanded; 3. That the person must be reconciled to God and 
regenerated before he can do good works; 4. That faith is the mother of all good 
works; 5. That good works follow faith "assuredly and undoubtedly as the fruit of a 
good tree;" 6. That good works, though still imperfect, are nevertheless pleasing to 
God for Christ's sake; 7. That the honorable works of unbelievers, which are 
praiseworthy in the sight of the world, and also temporally rewarded of God, are sin 
and unclean in the sight of God; 8. That the good works of Christians are not 
necessary to justification. (531:7; cf. 627:13.) The Lutherans, on the other hand, 
were not in complete agreement, especially on the following questions: 1. whether 
good works are necessary for salvation; 2. whether good works are harmful to 
salvation; 3. whether the expression is correct: good works are "necessary," 
"necessary," Christians are "guilty," "ought" and "must" do good works; 4. how the 
expression is to be understood: Christians do good works "freely," "voluntarily. 

Sanctification and good works must not be mixed into justification. But neither 
must they be underestimated as mere accidental concomitants, as superfluous 
appendages and mere counterparts of faith and justification. For though good works 
do not belong to the essence of justification and faith, yet they are the end and aim 
of them, just as the good fruits are the end and aim of the tree. Good works make 
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No one becomes a Christian, but God makes Christians to do good works. God 
made us branches in Christ the vine, that we might bring forth fruit. God redeemed 
us through Christ, and through faith created us anew, made us new creatures, that 
we might be diligent to do good works. Christ therefore died for all, that they which 
live should not live unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again. We must be on our guard against both paths, against the papist error on the 
right, which mixes works into justification and declares them necessary for the 
attainment of forgiveness and blessedness, and against the antinomian error on the 
left, since one knows nothing at all about good works and declares them 
unnecessary, superfluous, useless, or even harmful. The good fruits are not to be 
spurned nor made the root of the tree. The tree is not to be turned upside down and 
buried with the crown and fruit, and the root turned upside down. This is the folly of 
the papists, who suppose that man by his good works makes himself a new good 
tree. As if a briar could turn itself into a vine, or a tiger into a lamb! If there is to be 
good fruit, the first thing is that God makes us new trees. This happens when God 
gives us faith; there we become new creatures. And the purpose and intention of 
God in this is that we, as newly created creatures, now also do good works. This 
position distinguishes the Lutherans from the Papists as well as from the 
antinomians. 
18. 

Are good works necessary for salvation, as Melanchthon and Major had 
taught? The Solida Declaratio answers: "We also believe, teach, and confess that 
good works, even when salvation is in question, as in the article of justification, are 
to be wholly excluded before God, as the apostle testifies in clear words, when he 
thus wrote: "After which manner also David saith, that blessedness is of man only, 
to whom God imputeth righteousness, without the addition of works, saying, ‘Blessed 
are they to whom their unrighteousness is not imputed,’ Rom. 4. And again, 'By grace 
are ye saved; it is the gift of God, not of works, lest any man should boast,’ Eph. 2." 
(531:7.) Further, "But here we must be very careful that works be not drawn into the 
article of justification and salvation. For this reason, the propositions that believers 
need good works for salvation, that is, that it is impossible to be saved without good 
works, are rejected. Then they are squarely against the doctrine de particrdis 
exclusivis in articulo justificationis et salvationis; that is, they dispute against the words 
by which St. Paul excludes our works and merit from the article of justificationis and 
salvationis. 
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The Church has completely excluded the possibility of salvation and redemption and 
has attributed everything to the grace of God and the merit of Christ alone, as 
explained in the preceding article. Item, they deprive the consolation of the gospel 
to the challenged, afflicted consciences, give cause for doubt, are dangerous in 
many ways, strengthen the presumption of one's own righteousness and confidence 
in one's own works, are accepted for this purpose by the papists, and are led to their 
advantage, contrary to the pure doctrine of the only saving faith. Thus they are also 
contrary to the image of the sound word, where it is written that salvation is of man 
alone, to whom God imputes righteousness without works, Rom. 4. Item, in the 
Augsburg Confession, in the sixth article, it is written that one becomes blessed 
without works, through faith alone. So also D. Luther also rejected and condemned 
these propositions: 1. in the false prophets among the Galatians; 2. in the papists in 
many places; 3. in the Anabaptists, since they glossed it thus: one should not put 
faith on the merit of works, but one must nevertheless have them as necessary 
things for salvation; 4. in some others, too, among the Galatians. Also in some others 
of his, who would thus gloss these propositions: though we require works as 
necessary to salvation, yet we teach not to put confidence in works, in Gen, 
Accordingly, and for the reasons now mentioned, it is right that it should remain so 
in our churches, namely, that reported ways of speaking should not be taught, 
defended, or glossed over, but should be exposed and rejected from our churches 
as false and unjust, as those which in the time of persecution, when the clearest, 
most correct confession, against all kinds of corruptelas and falsification of the article 
of justification, were needed, were negated from the Interim, flowed here, and were 
drawn into disputation." (628, 22-29; cf. 624, 1. 2.) 

The Apology writes: "As justification belongs to faith, so also eternal life 
belongs to faith .. . . For the adversaries confess that the justified are the children of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ." (146, 233.) "But faith, because it maketh children 
of God, maketh also joint heirs with Christ. Therefore, because we do not merit 
justification, by which we become children of God and joint heirs with Christ, by our 
works, neither do we merit eternal life by our works. For faith obtains it, because faith 
justifies us and has a reconciled God. But it belongs to the justified according to 
Rom. 8,30: 'Whom he hath justified, the same hath he also glorified." (121, 75.) 

Where there is forgiveness of sins, there is also life and blessedness. This is 
the teaching of the Holy Scriptures and of the Lutheran Church. Through faith alone 
we receive forgiveness, we are justified before God, we are children and therefore 
heirs of God and of blessedness. Not merely indirectly, but with just as many words 
teaches 
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Scripture says that forgiveness implies blessedness. And both forgiveness and 
blessedness, which are essentially one and the same, are obtained by faith alone, 
and not by works. Good works do not come between faith and justification. But 
neither must good works be interposed between faith and salvation, and the latter 
in any respect be made dependent on works. Good works have nothing whatever to 
do with the attainment of justification. The same is true of the attainment of 
blessedness: good works have nothing whatever to do with it. Through faith the 
Christian has forgiveness, and therefore also blessedness, though the full benefit of 
it comes only in that life. 

It is utterly wrong to make salvation dependent on good works; the truth is 
thereby turned upside down. For salvation is not conditioned by man's good works, 
but these are wholly dependent on man's knowing that he is already blessed through 
faith. Before man can do any truly good work at all, he must first have the assurance 
that he is a blessed child of God, an heir of eternal life. We say: Faith alone is the 
source of good works. For this we can also say: From the certainty that | am a child 
of God endowed with heaven alone flows the right gratitude, willingness, joyfulness, 
and happy, childlike disposition, without which there are no good works. Before a 
man is righteous and blessed, everything is lacking that makes a work a truly good 
one. How foolish, then, to regard good works as a prerequisite of blessedness! It is 
putting the cart before the horse, making the effect the cause and the cause the 
effect. 

Now it is evident that works are interposed between faith and salvation, when 
itis said, "Good works are necessary to believers for salvation," or, "It is impossible 
to be saved without good works." These sayings do not admit of any other sense. 
They make works precede salvation, make them a condition precedent to salvation, 
make salvation follow works as the fruit of them, instead of making works flow from 
justification and salvation as their source. Our confession, therefore, rightly and 
emphatically rejects the above as erroneous, no matter how they may be explained 
and couched, because they contain an error which is flatly contrary to Scripture, 
since they attribute to man's works what belongs to the grace of God and the merit 
of Christ alone, because they deprive the challenged of the consolation of the 
Gospel, because they shake the certainty of salvation, strengthen works 
righteousness and Pharisaism, and because they are led by the Papists in 
opposition to the doctrine of the only saving faith. We believe with Peter, 
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not by the works of the law, but by the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, not only to be 
justified, but also to be saved. (Apost. 15, 11.) We praise works, but not in the article 
of justification and salvation. Good works must know their place, where they belong. 
If any work wants to take its place before justification and salvation, it is time to call 
out to it: "Friend, move down, for only faith belongs above! 


19. 

But cannot faith, righteousness, and salvation be lost through sins against 
conscience? The Solida Declaratio answers: "Thirdly, because it is also disputed 
whether good works preserve salvation, or whether they are necessary to preserve 
faith, righteousness, and salvation, and this is highly and greatly concerned; for 'he 
that continueth unto the end shall be saved,’ Matth. 24; item Heb. 3: "We have been 
made partakers of Christ, if we otherwise hold fast to the end the things which we 
have begun": it must also be well and truly explained how righteousness and 
blessedness are to be preserved in us, that they be not lost again. And for this 
reason, first of all, this false Epicurean delusion is to be seriously punished and 
rejected, that some think that faith and the righteousness and blessedness received 
cannot be lost by any sin or evil work, even willful and deliberate, but that if a 
Christian follows evil lusts without fear and shame, resists the Holy Spirit, and 
commits sin against conscience, he nevertheless retains faith, God's grace, 
righteousness, and blessedness. Against this harmful delusion, these true, 
unchangeable divine urges and serious punishments, admonitions, should often be 
repeated and imagined to Christians who have been justified by faith, 1 Cor. 6: "Do 
not err; no fornicator, no adulterer, no covetous man. . . shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.' Gal. 5, Eph. 5: 'They that do such things shall not possess the kingdom of 
Gates.' Rom. 5: 'If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die.’ Col. 3: 'For such the wrath of 
God cometh upon the disobedient.’ But when and in what manner the exhortations 
to good works may be sharpened on this account, without obscuring the doctrine of 
faith and the article of justification, the Apologia shows a fine example, as it contains 
Articulo 20. On the saying 2 Pet. 1 ("Take care to establish your profession") it thus 
says: "Peter teaches why one should do ‘good works,' namely, that we establish our 
profession, that is, that we do not fall from our profession when we sin again. Do 
good works," he says, "so that you may continue in your heavenly calling, and not 
fall away again and lose the spirit and the gifts that were given you, not for the sake 
of the works that follow, but for the sake of the faith that is in you. 
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Grace has come to them through Christ, and now they receive it through faith. But 
faith abideth not in them that lead sinful lives, that lose the Holy Ghost, that put away 
repentance.' Till therefore the word' from the Apologia." (630, 30-33.) Epitome: "We 
also reject and condemn when it is taught that the faith and indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit are not lost by willful sins, but that the saints and elect retain the Holy Spirit, 
even if they fall into adultery and other sin and persist therein." (533, 19.) 

Blessed is he only who believes; not he who has believed once, but he who 
perseveres in faith to the end. For Christians, therefore, it is an important question: 
How will faith, righteousness, and blessedness be preserved in us? It is self- 
deception to imagine that faith, and therefore blessedness itself, cannot be lost by 
willful sins against conscience. It is an Epicurean delusion to think that the saints 
and the elect retain the Holy Spirit, even if they fall into and persist in adultery and 
other sins. He who follows his evil lusts, resists the Holy Spirit, and deliberately 
commits sins against conscience, loses faith, grace, righteousness, and 
blessedness. In the Holy Scriptures, therefore, there are many divine threats, 
punishments, and admonitions against the pernicious, Epicurean delusion that faith 
is compatible with willful sins against the conscience. 

These threats should also be often repeated and inculcated in Christians for 
the sake of their flesh. Yes, the truth must also be preached to Christians that faith 
is lost through sins against the conscience. And if for this reason also Christians are 
exhorted to zeal and earnestness in good works, the doctrine of faith and justification 
is not thereby obscured. In this sense Peter exhorts: "Be diligent to establish your 
profession by good works. That is, Christians should be diligent to do good works, 
lest through sins they fall from their profession and lose the spirit and gifts which 
they received by grace and not because of works that follow, and which are 
preserved by faith, but which can be lost through impenitence and a life of sin. That 
God has forgiven us for Christ's sake, we can only experience and learn from the 
Gospel, from the objective Word and Sacrament. And also the certainty whether we 
are in truth God's children, whether we have really accepted the grace offered, and 
whether God's Spirit is really powerful and effective in us through the Word, is 
ultimately based, especially in the time of challenge, not on anything in us, but 
likewise on the objective Word, through which God has promised to be effective in 
us. Lutherans are not subjectivists. 
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It does not contradict this, however, if we say that the good works which the Holy 
Spirit works in us are also a basis of knowledge of our Christian state. From the 
good works we can recognize that we are in fact and truth God's children. Let us 
see from them how God works in us! Sanctification and good works form for us a 
testimony of deeds, out of which the Holy Spirit speaks and testifies to us that we 
are God's children. (Cf. Kf. 602, 56; 719, 73.) 

Already in Luther's time there were, as the Schmalkaldic Articles also report, red 
spirits who taught "that all those who had once received the spirit of forgiveness of 
sins or had become believers, if they subsequently sinned, nevertheless remained 
in the faith and such sin did them no harm, and thus cried out: Do what you will; if 
you believe, it is all nothing, faith eradicates all sin, etc." Slanderous papists have 
also sought to stamp Luther as such a red spirit. Luther, however, says that in such 
"senseless men" the "devil is to be found," and inculcates the truth: When Christians 
fall into public sin, as David did into adultery, murder, and blasphemy, faith and spirit 
are gone. "For the Holy Spirit doth not suffer sin to reign and prevail, that it may be 
accomplished; but rather controulth and forbideth it, lest it should do what it will." 
(319, 42 f.) / 

20. 

The proposition is true: faith, righteousness, and blessedness may be lost 
through evil works and willful sins. But does it follow, as Justus Menius and others 
have taught, that good works are necessary for the preservation of blessedness 
and faith? The Solida Declaratio answers: "On the other hand, it is not the opinion 
that faith alone takes hold of righteousness and blessedness in the beginning, and 
afterward hands over its office to works, so that the latter must receive faith, the 
righteousness and blessedness received, but that the promise of righteousness and 
blessedness, not only to be received, but also to be retained, may be firm and 
certain to us, Paul gives Rom. 5 not only the entrance into grace, but also that we 
may stand in grace, and boast of the glory to come; that is, the beginning, the 
means, and the end, he gives all to faith alone. Item Rom. 11: ‘They are broken off 
because of their unbelief, but thou standest by faith.’ Col. 1:' "He will present you 
holy and blameless to Himself, if you continue otherwise in faith. 1 Pet. 1: "We are 
preserved by the power of God through faith unto salvation. "* Item: "Ye shall bring 
away the end of your faith, even the salvation of souls. Because then it is evident 
from God's word, that faith is the proper means of its own, whereby righteousness 
and blessedness are obtained. 
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That the idea, which was concluded in the Trent Conciliar, and what else was 
directed to the same opinion, that our good works preserve blessedness, or that the 
received righteousness of faith, or even faith itself, is preserved and preserved by 
our works, either wholly, or even in part, is to be rejected outright. Then, although 
before this controversy many pure teachers used such and such like discourses in 
the interpretation of Holy Scripture, but were by no means disposed to confirm the 
above-reported error of the papists, yet because afterwards controversy arose 
about such manner of speaking, and all manner of vexatious continuation ensued 
therefrom, it is most certain, according to the admonition of St. Paul about the image 
of the Lord of God, that the Lord of God is to be the one who is to be held 
accountable. It is most certain, however, that, according to St. Paul's admonition, 
we should keep to the example of the sound word as well as to the pure doctrine 
itself, so that much unnecessary quarreling may be cut off and the church may be 
protected from much annoyance." (631, 34-36.) Epitome: "We also believe, teach, 
and confess that faith and salvation in us are not obtained by works, but by the Spirit 
of God alone through faith; of whose presence and indwelling good works are 
witnesses." (532, 15.) 

Faith is the only means by which a man can acquire righteousness and 
blessedness. And this is not only the case at first, but continually throughout life. 
Faith does not cede this office to good works, as if these at least had to preserve 
righteousness and blessedness for us. As the reception of righteousness and 
salvation, so also the preservation of the same Paul gives to faith alone. The 
entrance into grace and the perseverance and standing in grace he ascribes all to 
faith alone. Through unbelief grace is lost, and through faith alone we retain it. If we 
abide in faith, we abide in grace, and bear away the end of the same, blessedness. 
And as for faith itself, even this is not borne and sustained by good works. It is not 
the fruit that bears the tree, but the tree that bears the fruit. It is therefore utterly 
false when the Tridentine teaches that good works preserve salvation, or that the 
righteousness received, or even faith itself, is wholly or partly preserved by our 
works. 

Even Lutherans have not always expressed themselves correctly and 
carefully here, although their opinion was not remotely to confirm the error of the 
papists. Good opinion, however, does not justify dangerous, false ways of speaking. 
According to Paul's admonition, in the interest of pure doctrine, we should also hold 
fast to the example of sound words, that the Church may be preserved from strife 
and offence. Misleading ways of speaking have no justification in the church. As it 
reads, however, the phrase: "Good works are necessary for the preservation of 
justification, blessedness, and faith" brings the same 
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Error to the expression which lies in the sentence, "Good works are necessary to 
justification and salvation." For if good works are necessary for the preservation of 
salvation, or if they contribute something to the preservation of our faith, they are no 
longer the consequence and fruit of justification, salvation, and faith, but the cause 
of them. They then no longer come after faith and justification, but before them. But 
this would turn Christian truth upside down, and restore the Papist fundamental error 
of works righteousness. To kill a living creature is in the power of man; but to call a 
living creature into existence no man is able to do. Thus man also has and retains 
the power to prevent faith, or to destroy again the faith wrought by God through an 
ungodly life. But to work and maintain faith, to this man can contribute nothing at all, 
that God alone can and does. 


21. 


Amsdorf, in his zealous struggle against Major, had put forth the sentence, 
"Good works are detrimental to salvation." How does the Formula of Concord judge 
this? The Solida Declaratio writes: "Fourthly, concerning the proposition that good 
works are harmful to salvation, we declare clearly thus: If any man would draw good 
works into the article of justification, and set his righteousness or confidence of 
salvation upon them, and thereby merit the grace of God, and thereby be saved, we 
do not say this, but Paul himself says it, and repeats it for the third time in Phil. 3, 
that such a man's works are not only useless and hindering, but also harmful. But 
the fault is not in the good works themselves, but in the false confidence that is put 
in the works against the expressed word of God. But from this it by no means follows, 
that one should say simpliciter and thus merely, Good works are harmful to believers 
to or in their salvation; then in believers good works, when they are done propter 
veras causas et ad veros fines, that is, according to the opinion which God requires of 
the born-again, are indicative of salvation, Phil. (1) As then it is God's will and 
express command that believers should do good works, which the Holy Spirit works 
in believers, whom God also pleases for Christ's sake, promising them glorious 
rewards in this life and in the life to come. For this reason also the proposition is 
punished and rejected in our churches, because it is thus, merely put, false and 
vexatious, by which discipline and respectability are weakened, and the crude, wild, 
safe Epicurean life is introduced and strengthened. Then what is harmful to one's 
happiness, he should guard against with the greatest diligence. But because the 
Christians do not turn away from good works 
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but are to be most diligently exhorted and urged to it, this mere proposition cannot 
and ought not to be tolerated, led, or defended in the churches." (632, 37-40.) Good 
works are a hindrance and harmful to the Christian, if he puts his trust in them, and 
seeks by works to merit grace, to acquire justification. Not only does the Lutheran 
Church say this, but Holy Scripture affirms it once and again. This is also what 
Luther advocated against the papists. In such a case, however, the fault lies not in 
the good works as such, but in the false, idolatrous confidence that man places in 
his works contrary to the express word of God. If, however, good works are harmful 
to salvation in the manner stated secundum quid, it does not follow that it may also be 
said "simpliciter, and therefore merely," "Good works are harmful to believers in 
salvation." If good works happen from right causes and with right intention, they are 
by no means harmful to the Christian, but very useful. They are then a "display of 
blessedness" to him. That is, from the good works he does, the Christian can and 
should know that he has faith and is thus a justified, blessed child of God. From the 
good works he can and should draw the conclusion that he is a good tree created 
by God, a man reborn by the Holy Spirit. The good works have not made him a 
Christian, but he can recognize from them that he is a Christian, a child of God, just 
as one can infer the life, health, and goodness of a tree from its fruit. Good works 
are not the basis of our Christianity, but they are the basis of our knowledge of it. 
How could the good works of Christians in themselves be harmful to their 
salvation, since God made Christians new creatures for this very purpose, that they 
might bear good fruit; since God himself commanded Christians to do good works; 
since it is the Holy Spirit who works good works in Christians; since, furthermore, 
good works are pleasing to God for Christ's sake; since, finally, God wants to crown 
and reward the good works of Christians in this and that life with a reward of grace! 
As this is said, and simpliciter, the sentence, "Good works are detrimental to 
blessedness," is false and annoying, repugnant to Christian discipline and 
respectability, and calculated to nourish an Epicurean life. For if good works were 
harmful to salvation, Christians would have to guard against them with the greatest 
diligence! According to Scripture, however, Christians are not to be kept from good 
works, but are to be diligently exhorted and urged to them. So what Amsdorf said 
was wrong. But the opinion was correct that trusting in good works was harmful, 
and that even the good works themselves, however, were per accidens to Christians. 
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or because of the old Adam, who is a Pharisee and imagines something about good 
works. Like all natural men, the old Adam of the Christians also has in his flesh and 
blood the delusion that he can only be justified and saved by his own works. Even 
the best Christians are therefore in danger, even unto death (for so long does the 
old Adam cling to them), of falling into Pharisaism and lapsing again into heathen 
works. Christians should therefore do good works diligently, but at the same time 
be constantly on their guard lest their old Adam play an evil trick on them and turn 
their good works into poison, which is precisely the case when Christians let their 
good works tempt them into spiritual pride. 


22. 


What is the nature of the connection between faith and good works? The 
Epitome answers: "For a thorough explanation and explanation of this dichotomy is 
our doctrine, faith, and confession: 1. That good works follow true faith, if that faith 
be not a dead but a living faith, certainly and undoubtedly as the fruits of a good 
tree." (531, 5. 6.) Solida Declaratio: "For this reason the 'right good works' which are 
pleasing to God, and which God wants to reward in this world and in the world to 
come, must have faith as their mother and origin, for which reason they are called 
right fruits of faith as well as of the Spirit of St. Paul. Then as D. Luther writes in the 
preface to the epistle of St. Paul to the Romans: "So faith is a divine work in us, 
which transforms us and makes us new from God, and kills the old Adam, makes 
us completely different men of heart, courage, mind, and all powers, and brings the 
Holy Spirit with it. Oh, there is a living, busy, active, mighty thing about faith, that it 
should not work good without ceasing. Neither asketh he whether good works are 
to be done; but before he is asked, he hath done them, and is always doing them. 
But he that doeth not such works is a faithless man, groping and looking about for 
faith and good works, and knowing neither what faith nor good works are, yet 
washing and babbling much talk of faith and good works. Faith is a living, bold 
confidence in God's grace, so sure that he would die a thousand times over. And 
such confidence and knowledge of divine grace makes one cheerful, defiant, and 
joyful toward God and all creatures, which the Holy Spirit does in faith, wherefore a 
man without constraint becomes willing and joyful to do good to everyone, to serve 
everyone, to suffer all things, to love and praise God, who has shown him such 
grace, so that it is impossible to separate works from faith, even as impossible as 
burning and shining may be separated from fire.*" (626, 9-12.) 
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Where faith is, good works follow without fail and of themselves. Works cannot 
be separated from faith any more than fire can be separated from burning. Faith, by 
its very nature, is a vain impulse, a desire, and a willingness to do good works. Faith 
is not dead wood on which all kinds of fruit are hung, but a living tree that produces 
buds, leaves, blossoms, and fruit of its own accord. Faith is an inner drive to good 
works. Faith is not a cistern into which one pours good works, but a living fountain 
that gushes forth from its own interior a constant stream of love and good works. 
Good works, therefore, are not acts drawn out of man by the law, beaten out of man, 
pressed out of man, screwed out of man, forced out of man, but fruits which faith, in 
its own inner urge and impulse, spontaneously puts forth from itself. Faith is the 
mother, the sole mother, of all good thoughts, resolutions, desires, words and 
deeds. 

Good works are not added to justification and faith from without, but are given 
with and in faith, and flow out of it. Sanctification is not an effect of the Spirit that is 
separate from the gift of faith and that is added later and from outside, but it is a fruit 
that is determined in and flows from the gift of faith. With faith and justification God 
has not bestowed upon man a mere first and partial grace, which must be followed 
by a second, later, completing and sanctifying gift, but through and with faith God 
has given us all things, all that Christ has purchased for us, even the Spirit of 
sanctification and good works. True, living Christianity is not an ellipse with two 
separate foci, one of which would be justification and faith and the other 
sanctification and works, but it is a circle, a sphere, with only one center from which 
all the radii emerge. This one central point is faith, which takes hold of forgiveness 
and is at the same time the fountain of sanctification and good works. Good works 
follow faith certainly and undoubtedly (certissime et indubitato), as the effect follows 
the cause. 

Faith is the source of good works, not one among many, but the only, sole 
source of them. Good works flow from faith, and vice versa: what does not flow from 
faith is not a good work. Good works are the infallible consequens of faith. And the 
necessary antecedent of every good work is faith. Heat is produced not only by the 
sun, but also by fire, electricity, friction, and so on. But good works are produced by 
faith alone. A man who does not believe in his Saviour has all kinds of thoughts, 
desires, resolutions, etc., but in his spirit there is not a single thought, in his will not 
a single resolution. 
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In his heart there is no desire, on his lips no word, and in his conduct no work that is 
truly good and pleasing to God. Without faith, that God is reconciled to us for Christ's 
sake, all thoughts and actions of the heart are evil in the sight of God, every word is 
sin, every prayer is babbling, and every work is an abomination. Faith is the 
necessary precondition of all good works. Just as nothing is completely true and 
right, so also nothing is truly good and truly pleasing to God that does not relate to, 
is not based on faith and the doctrine of justification. 

Nothing is more nonsensical than the assertion that faith hinders good works. 
If a man has no good works, it is only because he does not believe that God has 
forgiven him for Christ's sake. And these are vain lies and hypocritical works, which 
men boast of, who have not this faith. Apology: "It is impossible to love God before 
we know and take hold of mercy through faith. For only then does God become 
objectum amabile, a lovely, blessed sight." (110, 8.) "Then before we fulfill a title to the 
law, there must first be faith in Christ, by which we are propitiated to God, and only 
obtain forgiveness of sins." (115, 38.) Luther: "For who could love the God who 
wraths, judges, and condemns?" (II, 468.) Apology: "All this" (the good works which 
the law prescribes) "cannot be done before we are justified by faith, before we are 
born again through the Holy Ghost." (110:5.) It is said of the Russians that they know 
no gratitude, because from long and dreary experience they no longer believe that 
benefits and offers of friendship made to them are really meant seriously and without 
selfish intentions. So also, he who is not grateful to God and serves Him willingly and 
from the heart does not trust Him, he does not have the certainty that God has 
forgiven him all his sins out of pure grace for Christ's sake, he does not believe the 
divine promise. 

23. 


How does the Augustana answer the papist slander that the Lutheran doctrine 
of faith hinders and forbids good works? "It is untruthfully charged against ours that 
they forbid good works. For their writings of ten commandments and others prove 
that they have given good and useful report and exhortation of right Christian morals 
and works, of which little was taught before this time, but most of the time in all 
sermons on childish, unnecessary works, as rosaries, saintly service, becoming 
monks, pilgrimages, set fasts, celebrations, brotherhoods, etc., were practiced. Such 
unnecessary works' even our adversary now no longer praises as highly as before." 
(44, 1-3.) "And he who now knows that 
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He that hath a gracious God through Christ knoweth God therefore, and calleth 
upon him, and is not without God, as the heathen. For the devil and the ungodly do 
not believe this article, forgiveness of sins; therefore they are enemies to God, and 
cannot call upon him, nor hope any good thing of him." (46:24, 25.) "Further, it is 
taught that 'good works' should and must be done, not that one should trust to merit 
grace thereby, but for God's sake and God's praise. Faith alone always obtains 
grace and forgiveness of sin. And because the Holy Spirit is given through faith, the 
heart is also sent to do good works. For because it is without the Holy Spirit, it is 
too weak; for this it is in the power of the devil, who drives poor human nature to 
much sin; as we see in the philosophers, who undertook to live honestly and 
blamelessly, and yet did not do so, but fell into much great public sin. Thus it is with 
man, when he is without the Holy Spirit apart from right faith, and governs himself 
solely by his own human powers. Therefore the doctrine of faith is not to be 
reproached for forbidding good works, but rather to be praised for teaching to do 
good works, and for offering help how to come to good works. For apart from faith 
and apart from Christ, human nature and ability are far too weak to do good works, 
to call on God, to be patient in suffering, to love one's neighbor, to carry out 
commanded offices diligently, to be obedient, to avoid evil desires. Such high and 
right works may not be done without the help of Christ, as he himself says John 
15:5, "Without me ye can do nothing,’ etc." (46, 27-40.) 

No, Lutherans do not forbid, prevent, or neglect good works. Their writings, 
especially Luther's, show that they do not lack proper instruction and admonition in 
this matter. To be sure, they teach that one should not trust in good works in order 
to merit grace. But this does not mean that they deny that good works should and 
must be done, namely, "for the sake of God and to praise God". Christians do not 
do good works in order to earn forgiveness, but because they already have God's 
forgiveness and grace, because God has already made them righteous and 
blessed, Christians gratefully and willingly do what God wants them to do. Truly 
good works are only made possible and real by faith. Faith, that without any works 
of our own we have a gracious God for Christ's sake, is the source from which all 
ability, all willingness, and all eagerness to do good works flees. Without this faith 
we, like the Gentiles, would be without the right knowledge of God, and therefore 
could neither call upon God nor serve him with good works. He who does not 
believe the article of justification, like the devils and the ungodly, is inwardly hostile 
to God and can hope for nothing good from him. Only through the 
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Faith gives rise to a willingness and childlike disposition, without which there are no 
truly good works at all. Before and without this faith, through which alone the Holy 
Spirit is given, man also has no power whatsoever to do good works, and moreover 
finds himself in the power of the devil, who drives him to many gross sins, as the 
example of even the noblest among the heathen shows. But where there is faith, 
there are also good works; there God is rightly called upon, there is patience in 
suffering, charity, fidelity to one's profession, obedience, and struggle against the 
flesh. 

The papist slander that the Lutherans are despisers of good works is based 
on the foolish conclusion that by good works one cannot earn piety before God and 
acquire blessedness, so they are useless and superfluous! (146, 227.) But why 
then do the holy angels and the blessed, who after all are confirmed in their 
blessedness, still do God's will, if good works have sense only where they are done 
in order thereby to make themselves pious before God and first to merit 
blessedness? By their slanderous reproach against Luther, however, the Papists 
only reveal their own carnal blindness and genuinely heathen way of thinking and 
disposition. "All human reason and wisdom," writes the Apology, "cannot judge 
otherwise than that one must become pious by laws." (115, 38.) "To desire to be 
saved by works, that is the religion of the flesh, of the natural man. To want to be 
saved by grace, for Christ's sake, through faith in the Gospel, can only be done by 
him who, being born again by the Holy Spirit, has become a new man." (F. Pieper.) 
Upon all the works which we offer to God as an atonement for our sin, and as a 
reason why God should forgive us, the fiery angel John throws himself upon them, 
and tears them to shreds. No one experienced this more powerfully than Luther. 
"The more | ran," he says, >"and desired to come to Christo, the farther he departed 
from me." Looked at closely, the Papist attack on Luther and his doctrine of good 
works is but a mockery of God and His holy law (as if He could be satisfied by all 
sorts of ragged works), and a vituperation of Christ and His gospel (as if our works 
made His merit superfluous). 

As far as good works are concerned, the difference between Lutherans and 
papists does not consist in the fact that the papists taught and did good works while 
the Lutherans despised them, or that the papists were more serious about good 
works than the Lutherans, but in the fact that what the papists claim to be good 
works is a vain heathen abomination in the sight of God, while the Lutherans exhibit 
truly good works that are pleasing to God. From the good works as we teach them 
according to the above statements of the Augustana, the works of the Roman differ 
chiefly in the following points: 
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(1) The papists make the keeping of the statutes of men out to be good works, and 
put it on a level with obedience to God's commandments. They confound their 
priestly and idolatrous worship with the right worship of God. (2) The Romanists 
declare that purely mechanical and outward actions, quite apart from the right 
disposition of the heart, are good works, and thus show that they have no idea of 
what the essence of a good work really consists in. (3) The papists suppose that a 
man can do good works before he is reconciled to God by faith and is justified. By 
this they manifest that they know not how the Holy Ghost is received, nor how good 
works are wrought in man. (4) The papists teach that good works are done in order 
to merit forgiveness of sins and salvation. But by such works they not only fail to 
serve God, but only blaspheme the grace of God, profane the merit of Christ, cast 
away the Saviour, counterfeit the gospel, smite the Scriptures to their face, and 
make man dead in sins his own Saviour. If righteousness comes from the law, then 
Christ died in vain, then he deceived himself; for his whole work rests on the premise 
that his own works cannot save man. 

The vituperation of many indifferentists and of the dogma-hostile liberals is 
also absurd and groundless, among whom, for example, Hanne writes: "Is it not a 
sad fact that orthodoxy and morality seem almost to exclude each other and at least 
stand in the opposite relation: the more luxuriantly the former proliferated, the more 
the latter was in decline. A serious admonishing phenomenon of its own!" But the 
faith of which Luther and our Confession speak is not a mere head-and-mouth faith, 
but holds to the truths of the Gospel from the heart. And such faith is no hindrance 
to good works, but by it, as has been shown, truly good works first become possible; 
nay, without it all works are vain shams and hypocrites before God. Liberals say, 
"The ideal of humanity is sonship with God, since we men know and feel ourselves 
to be children of the Father in heaven." But this ideal, too, is made possible and 
realized solely through faith in the gospel of forgiveness for Christ's sake, but of 
which the liberals want to know nothing. The moment a man comes to this faith, the 
Jdeal man has become real, who prays to God from the heart: Abba, dear Father! 
The fear that the preaching of justification and faith will lead to the neglect of good 
works and the Christian life is as nonsensical as the delusion that night and cold will 
fall when the all-illuminating and warming sun rises. What the earthly sun means for 
life in nature, right faith means for spiritual life. 

(Conclusion follows.) 
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Revivalism within the General Synod in the last century. Gerberding, in 
his The Way of Salvation, says: "During the years between 1830-1850, another revival 
agitation swept over the American Church. It was during this time, especially, that our English 
Lutheran churches caught the contagion, introduced the 'new measures,' such as the 'mourners' 
bench,’ 'protracted meetings,’ the admission of members without catechetical instruction, and 
many other novelties. In not a few places so-called Lutherans vied with the most fanatical sects 
in their wild extravagances. Those who adhered to the time-honored method and spirit of 
conservative Lutheranism, who preached the Word in all its simplicity, catechized the young, 
taught that the Spirit and grace of God can only be expected to operate through Christ's own 
means, through Word and Sacrament, were denounced as formalists, who knew nothing of vital 
piety. Among the leading advocates of the new way was the Rev. Reuben Weiser. This now 
departed brother, with many other serious and thoughtful men, afterwards saw the error of his 
ways, and frankly and publicly confessed his change of conviction in the Lutheran Observer. He 
says: 'In 1842, Dr. J. W. Nevin, of the German Reformed Church, published a pamphlet called 
The Anxious Bench. It was, for that time, a bold and vigorous arraignment of the whole modem 
revival system. He warned the German churches against this style of religion, but his warning 
was not much heeded at the time. | felt it my duty to reply to Dr. Nevin in a pamphlet called The 
Mourners’ Bench. At that time | was in the midst of the most extensive revival of my whole 
ministry. | was honest and sincere in my views, for | had not then seen many of the evils that 
were almost certain to follow in the wake of revivals as they were then conducted. Personally, | 
respected and esteemed Dr. Nevin highly, but as he had opposed my cherished views, | felt it 
my duty to write against him. | said some things long since regretted, and now, after the lapse 
of nearly half a century, make this amende honorable. And it must be a source of pleasure to 
Dr. Nevin, who is still living, that the views which he so ably advocated in the face of much bitter 
opposition, have been generally adopted by nearly all the Churches.’ Dr. Weiser proceeds: 
‘Many of our churches that fostered this system were in the end injured by it. . . . Under the 
revival system it was very natural for the people to become dissatisfied with the ordinary means 
of grace. There was a constant longing for excitement, and when the ebullition of feeling abated, 
many thought they had "lost their religion." The next move was that, as the preacher was so 
dead and lifeless, they must get another who had more fire, and thus the old pastor was sent 
adrift.’ Else- 
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where Dr. Weiser has clearly expressed himself-as having become firmly convinced that the old 
churchly method of careful and systematic catechizing of the young is the only sure and safe 
way of building up the Church. He also quotes Dr. Morris as saying: ‘The "mourners' bench" was 
introduced into Lutheran churches in imitation of the Methodists, and also disorders, such as 
shouting, clapping of hands, groaning, and singing of choruses of doggerel verses to the most 
frivolous tunes, whilst ministers or members, and sometimes women, were engaged in speaking 
to the mourners. Feelings were aroused, as usual, by portraying the horrors of hell, reciting 
affecting stories, alluding to deaths in families, violent vociferation, and other means. At prayer 
often all would pray as loud as the leader. These exercises would continue night after night, 
until the physical energies were exhausted.” (229 ff.) Although the mischief of 
revivalism, with its "new measures," has still not entirely died out in the General 
Synod, it has made unmistakable progress in this respect also. F. B. 

The Billy Sunday Revival. Gerberding, after acknowledging in The Way of 
Salvation that Sunday still preaches the law, holds to the deity of Christ and his 


atonement, and also opposes liberalism, continues: "But all this does not make us 
shut our eyes to the glaring faults of Sunday and his cheaper imitators. His ridiculing and 
condemning of the rank and file of preachers and Churches, especially of those who do not 
agree with him, his ignoring and belittling of the Sacraments and of catechization, his shocking, 
irreverent manner of handling the Word of God, of the Bible characters, of the name of God and 
of Christ; his profane prayers and his whole undignified and clownish demeanor while preaching 
or praying, - all this we deplore and abhor. By all this he wounds the blessed Christ in the house 
of His friends, and brings the holy and the divine into contempt. By these rude and glaring faults 
he encourages irreverence and sacrilege, cheapens and casts contempt on all that is holy, and 
does untold damage to the receptive souls before him. The whole conduct of his meetings is 
low and vulgar. The cheap jokes from the platform, the boisterous laughing, clapping of hands, 
waving of hats and shouting, are all more befitting to the cheap show than to a religious service. 
The singing, which ought to be worship, is all too often a vaudeville. The clownish leader's aim 
seems to be chiefly to call forth bursts of laughters and applause. The songs are often the veriest 
doggerel. The showing off of the choir against the audience, of the men against the women, and 
vice versa, the grotesque attempts of the men - and sometimes of the women - to whistle the 
air, the ridiculous apings of the leader, all shot through with shouting hilariousness, - all this is 
certainly not conducive to worship, or to bringing souls to an 
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intelligent, a thoughtful, a serious repenting for sin and a clear, believing acceptance of Christ. 
How intelligent Christians can accept and endorse such a burlesque of worship passes our 
understanding. And finally we cannot help but mention the financial side of this modern revival 
business. Billy Sunday is reported to be getting immensely rich. The Literary Digest of April 3, 
1915, published a photograph of a check for $51,136.85 made out to Billy Sunday for his 
services of a few weeks in Philadelphia. The same paper figures out that for twenty-one short 
engagements the thrifty evangelist received $346,665.91. Does not this look like making gain 
out of godliness? We leave it to the reader." (239 ff.) From our observation, Billy 
Sunday, as with cult preachers generally, goes haywire. At one time he 
preaches the old doctrine of reconciliation through Christ alone, but then again 
modern moral Christianity seems to suffice for him. F. B. 
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Lutheran Quarterly, which we examined at length years ago in "Doctrine and Defense." 
F.B. 


THE CANONS AND DECREES OF THE SACRED AND OECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
Celebrated under the Spvereign Pontiffs Paul Ill, Julius Ill, and Pius IV. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Waterworth. The Christian Symbolic Publication 
Society. $1.50. 

Whoever wants to study Catholic doctrine from the sources and at the same time wants to 
convince himself of the sophistical arts with which the papists try to defend their false doctrines 
against the truth brought to light again by Luther and to put an innocent cloak around them, and 
how 
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they thereby distort Scripture and confuse truth and error, he must not overlook the decisions of 
Trent. In the Schmalkaldic Articles Luther declares: "Actum est de papa et pontificiis!" And the 
Trent Resolutions furnish proof that, however, the Papal Church has hardened and hardened 
itself in a definite manner against the truth of the Gospel. Concerning the present edition, the 
preface says: "The present edition of the above Canons and Decrees contained in this work is a 
verbatim reprint of the London edition of 1848 by the Roman Catholic Bishop J. Waterworth, 
without notes, additions or omissions of any kind." This work can be obtained from Concordia 
Publishing House. F. B. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. By George A. Barton, Ph.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday-school Union. 461 pages and 114 plates 51*X81/2, 
bound in cloth with gilt title and cover mounted. Price: $2.00 net. Postage: 
25 Cts. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing House St. Louis, Mo. 

"The Recent Discoveries and the Bible" is a much-talked-about subject these days. This 
subject is treated in numerous scientific and popular journals, in lectures with photographs, in 
special monographs. But nowhere, to our knowledge, is the whole field covered, but sometimes 
this, sometimes that section. One has to read, go over and compare quite a lot in order to gain 

an overall view. It was therefore a truly commendable undertaking to plan and publish such a 

work as the present one. Three advantages stand out. First, its completeness. We have, out of 

professional interest, looked around in the relevant literature and consider that hardly anything 
that recent research and excavations have brought to light with regard to the archaeological and 
historical side of the Bible is not treated here in a shorter or more detailed manner. Secondly, 
the clarity that one encounters both in the continuous reading as well as in the reference - the 
work is also equipped with good, rich indexes. Thirdly, the richness and good execution of the 
illustrations, which are always referred to in the text, and which make the explanations quite 
understandable and vivid. However, Dr. Barton, "Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic 

Languages in Bryn Mawr College, sometime Director of the American School of Oriental 

Research in Jerusalem", is also one of the first Semitists of our country and enjoys a reputation 

beyond the borders of our country. While he gratefully uses and gives an account of the research 

and publications of others, there is also much in the work that is directly due to him. With the 
abundance of what is presented, one cannot go into many details in a short review. But it should 
be emphasized that - rightly - Palestine before Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, etc., is treated in 
particular detail, its cities, walls, houses, palaces, gates, roads, measures, weights, its money, 
its agriculture, etc. It is a compendium of the life, manners, and customs of the Holy Land. And 
one more thing may be pointed out. Dr. Barton, as we know from other publications, is a modern 
higher critic. We believed, therefore, that the value of his work would be greatly impaired by his 
negative critical views. There are also some things with which we cannot agree. In the familiar 
modern way he talks of the Stone Age (IX, 103), of Cave Dwellers (X, 107). But strangely enough, 
here he mostly holds back his critical opinions and shares facts, documents, finds; and if he 
himself disagrees, he always gives the Positive Explanation as well. He speaks of "inspiration"; 
it is more than doubtful to us whether he takes the word in the Biblical ecclesiastical sense; but 
much that he contributes confirms the inspiration, credibility, and inerrancy of Holy Scripture. For 
instance, he shares a Babylonian inscription of Nabunaid, and remarks: "Belshazzar is here said 
to be the son of Nabunaid, whereas in Dan. 5, 11. 18 Nebuchadnezzar is called his father. 
Nabunaid, as the Babylonian documents show, was not a descendant of Nebuchadnezzar, but 
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a usurper of another family. Some scholars hold"-we believe Dr. Barton to be among these-"that 
this shows the book of Daniel to be in error, while others hold that 'father' in Dan. 5, 11. 18 is 
equivalent to ‘ancestor,’ and think Belshazzar may have been descended from Nebuchadnezzar 
on his mother's side." (p. 382.) This latter explanation, as may be more fully proved, is quite 
acceptable both linguistically and factually, and Scripture, as Luther would say, has "never yet 
erred," even in the book of Daniel. The fact that Barton always lets the other side have its say is 
not usually the case in other recent works, and in the case of this work it is probably due to the 
fact that the publishing company, the American Sunday-school Union, which itself has recently 
become more positive again in contrast to the Religious Education Society controlled by the 
University of Chicago, did not want to give a negatively critical work to its pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers. A work on the whole so serviceable, so interesting, so rich, certainly could not 
have been presented at so comparatively low a price, had not a special fund been available to 
the Society for the purpose. LE2Rs 
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1. America. 


More pupils for the church schools. The sister Synod of Wisconsin, at its 
meeting held in the middle of July, also saw fit to urge more abundant supplies for 
its teaching institutions. In a daily report of the meetings it says: - "If the whole work 
in the church is not to be greatly interfered with, but is to be successfully done, it is 
of the greatest importance that sufficient, nay abundant, forces should be at all times 
available, who can enter into the work wherever it is necessary. What damage has 
been done to the Church, especially in our country, by the fact that the harvest was 
great, but the laborers few! And it belongs to the Christian vocation to watch that no 
such harm comes to the church. To this end, we must at all times be aware of the 
needs of the Church. It is necessary to keep in mind not only the present 
circumstances, but also the future. The Synod needs an average of 18 new workers 
each year in order to be able to continue the work in the same way in all areas. Now, 
though the present condition of the Seminary and the upper classes of the College 
may make this annual average wait for some years to come, yet in the lower classes 
at Watertown there has been an alarming decrease in the number of pupils. The 
sexta and quinta have declined from 35 to 40 to 18 to 20 pupils, and the tertia at 
present numbers only eleven. Further, since, from past experience, it must be 
expected that even these numbers will still suffer a sharp decline, often amounting 
to 50 to 75 per cent from Sexta to Prima, even if an influx from New Ulm and Saginaw 
should be considered, in a few years there will be a very distressingly small number 
of candidates available for entrance into the work of the Church. This is likely to be 
the more felt if, as is certainly to be expected, the needs have increased by that time. 
What harm, then, if some work is left undone? 
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must remain or fall into the wrong hands through neglect! The Committee would 
therefore urge the Venerable Synod to direct its attention to this danger at this time 
and to oppose it vigorously. It is necessary that there be no lack of instruction, 
exhortation, and encouragement on the part of the pastors. In order that nothing 
may be omitted in this matter, the Committee recommends to the Hon. Synod that 
a member be appointed in each conference whose special duty it shall be to give 
special attention to this matter, to keep statistical records of how many students 
from each congregation within his conference circuit attend the colleges of the 
Synod, to work towards this end, that, if possible, a corresponding percentage of 
students from each conference shall always be sent to the colleges, and, in general, 
to see that the brethren in each circuit are encouraged to give due attention and 
zeal to this important task of furnishing the colleges at all times with faithful, gifted 
students." F:.|P: 

The latest purification movements. The "Church Journal" of the lowa Synod 
writes: "There are great movements going on in the Lutheran Church in our country. 
The three Norwegian Lutheran bodies have now actually united into one church 
body, the United Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. And now we can already 
bring to your attention the constitution propounded for the unification of the General 
Synod, the General Council and the United Synod of the South. The General Synod 
has already unanimously adopted the same at its meeting in June (at Chicago)." 
As to the Constitution adopted by the General Synod at Chicago, and expected to 
be adopted by the General Council and the United Synod of the South this fall, we 
place here for the present only that part which relates to the doctrinal position. This 
reads according to the 

Lutheran: "Preamble. \n the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit. Amen. Having been called by the Gospel and made partakers of the 
grace of God, and, by faith, members of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and, 
through Him, of one another, we, members of Evangelical Lutheran congregations 
in America, associated in Evangelical Lutheran synods, recognizing our duty as 
people of God to make the inner unity which we have with one another manifest in 
the common confession, defense, and maintenance of our faith, and in united 
efforts for the extension of the kingdom of God at home and abroad; realizing the 
vastness of the field that God has assigned us for our laboratories in this Western 
world, and the greatness of the resources within our beloved Church, which are 
only feebly employed for this purpose; conscious of our need of mutual assistance 
and encouragement; and relying upon the promise of the divine Word that He who 
has begun this work will perfect it until the day of Christ Jesus, - hereby unite, and 
now invite, and, until such end be attained, continue to invite, all Evangelical 
Lutheran congregations and synods in America, one with us in the faith, to unite 
with us, upon the terms of this Constitution, in one general organization, to be 
known as THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. Article I. Name. The name 
and title of the body organized under this Constitution shall be THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. Article II. Doctrinal Basis. Sec- 
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The United Lutheran Church in America receives and holds the canonical Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as the inspired Word of God and as the only infallible rule and standard 
of faith and practice, according to which all doctrines and teachers are to be judged. Section 2: 
The United Lutheran Church in America accepts the three ecumenical creeds; namely, the 
Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian, as important testimonies drawn from the Holy 
Scriptures, and rejects all errors which they condemn. Section 3. The United Lutheran Church 
in America receives and holds the Unaltered Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of 
the faith and doctrine of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, founded upon the Word of God; and 
acknowledges all churches that sincerely hold and faithfully confess the doctrines of the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession to be entitled to the name of Evangelical Lutheran. Section 4. 
The United Lutheran Church in America recognizes the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, 
the Smalcald Articles, the Large and Small Catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of Concord 
as being in the harmony of one and the same pure Scriptural faith." With regard to this 
doctrinal basis, it must first be said that any ecclesial community which puts it into 
practice is to be recognized as Lutheran. This is not hindered by the fact that a 
distinction is made between the Augsburg Confession and the following 
Confessions, because the latter are said to be in harmony with the Augsburg 
Confession. But it would be a mistake to think that by the official adoption of the 
Constitution the three bodies of the church had now actually become united in 
Lutheran doctrine. The factual situation is rather this, that public teachers of these 
church bodies have opposed and expressly rejected the doctrine of the confessional 
writings referred to in the Constitution until recent times, D. Leander Keyser, 
professor of dogmatics at the theological seminary of the General Synod at 
Springfield, O., teaches in his paper Election and Conversion (pp. 66 f.): "After God has 
prepared redemption through Christ, after He awakens and illumines sinners, and after He 
graciously offers them the salvation thus provided, then, and then only, is their own choice 
decisive; but it is decisive then, for at that point their free moral agency respecting the gracious 
overture comes into play." This is not Lutheran doctrine, but precisely the synergistic 
doctrine of a pro and con position of man before conversion, with which doctrine 
Erasmus "went for Luther's throat," as Luther himself expresses it. Nor does D. 
Keyser say this merely in passing, but he has put on the whole Erasmian armor. He 
defends man's "choice" and "free moral agency" before conversion with the conclusion 
a mandato ad posse: "Why bid a man believe when he could not?" "Why command them to do 
what they were utterly unable to do?" (p. 44.) As to the General Council, though the 
President of it, D. Schmauk, wrote very correctly, "Man's will is able to decide for 
salvation through new powers bestowed by God-this is the subtle synergism which has infected 
nearly the whole of modern Evangelical Protestantism, and which is or has been taught in 


institutions bearing the name of our Church." (The Confessional Principle, p. 752.) But he 
was called to order about it by D. Gerberding, professor at Oouueil Seminary, 
Chicago, with the remark, he 
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(D. Schmauk) was guilty of an unguarded statement. In short, unity in Lutheran 
doctrine is not yet present through the official confession of all Lutheran 
confessional writings in the synods concerned. Unity has yet to come. Nevertheless, 
the acceptance of the doctrinal basis in the new Constitution would mean an 
outward step in the right direction, if enthusiasm for the new Constitution became 
the inducement to study our glorious confessional writings diligently, to recognize 
their conformity to Scripture, and to confess their doctrines with a joyful heart in the 
face of error. May God grant grace that, in the misery of these last afflicted times, 
the blessed light of the Reformation may shine brightly in the lands to the 
blessedness of many souls! - As for the Norwegian Synods, whose unification is 
mentioned above, it cannot be said that they were more united in Lutheran doctrine 
after the unification than before. The basis of unification, the "Opgjér," admittedly 
contains the teaching of Scripture and the Lutheran confession. But besides this, 
the "Opgjér" also contains passages in which the opposing doctrine is granted 
ecclesiastical legitimacy. In particular, with regard to the doctrine of free will, a 
sentence is inserted which also expresses the doctrine with which Erasmus fought 
Luther and the Reformation, namely, the pro and con position of man before 
conversion. The Unification movement among the Norwegian synods passed 
through two principal stages. First, committees negotiated with each other, the 
members of which knew exactly the positions of both sides. No agreement was 
reached, because one part did not want to leave the truth and the other part did not 
want to leave the error. Then an idea came up which, under certain circumstances, 
has something in itself, namely, to elect a committee "without professors". This 
committee put together the "Opgjér," which, as already stated, admittedly contains 
the Lutheran doctrine, but besides this also makes the opposite doctrine a part of 
the basis of unification. Thus, while the so-called "first form" of the doctrine of 
election by grace, now called the "Missourian," is recognized in the "Opgjér" as the 
doctrine of Scripture and of the Lutheran Confession, the so-called "second form" 
of doctrine, which makes the persevering faith of Christians precede their eternal 
election (intuitu fidei finalis), is also to be accepted without reservation. Further, while 
in Thesis 5 a neutral position of man prior to conversion is expressly rejected, in 
Thesis 4 room is granted to this pro and con position in the expression: "man's 
sense of responsibility toward the acceptance or rejection of grace." A minority party 
within the old Norwegian Synod demanded changes in the "Opgjér". It declared that 
it could only enter into the new union if Thesis 1, in which the equal rights of the first 
and second doctrinal forms are pronounced, is completely dropped and in Thesis 4 
the expression "sense of responsibility towards the acceptance or rejection of 
grace" is changed. In addition, a paragraph change was requested in the appeal to 
the Formula of Concord, in order to ward off the misinterpretation as if the Formula 
of Concord taught election "in the broader sense". The minority was accommodated 
in the so-called "Austin Agreement". In relation to the expression: "of the man- 
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The substitute for "man's feeling of obligation with regard to the acceptance of grace 
or guilt for rejection of grace" was declared to mean that God was the sole cause of 
acceptance and man the sole cause of rejection. Also the substitute was declared 
to be acceptable, "man's feeling of obligation with regard to the acceptance of grace or guilt 
for rejection of grace." With respect to all the claims of the minority, it was declared that 
in the same "there was nothing contrary to Scripture and the Confession." These 
concessions could easily have been followed by further negotiations, which must 
have led to the necessary amendment of the "Opgjér". But in a note to the 
"Agreement" it is stated that these concessions should not be understood "as if the 
‘Opgjér were to be abridged or changed as the basis of union between the three 
contracting church bodies." On this note the matter came to a decision within the old 
Norwegian Synod. The minority made a motion to strike out the note. The motion 
was defeated. This minority, which had melted down a great deal during the last few 
months, will not, we hear, form a new organization, but will continue the old 
Norwegian Synod. The new church body, consisting of the great majority of the 
former Norwegian Synod, the United Church, and the Haugesynod, is a large church 
body. The number of communicant members is stated to be 300,000. But there can 
be no question of unity in Lutheran doctrine in the new church body, because the 
"Opgjor", which is not only Lutheran but also un-Lutheran, is not to be changed. Let 
us hope that this is not the last word, but that the position of the minority will finally 
be recognized as the correct one and acted upon. We shall return to details 
connected with the Norwegian union later on. F. P. 


A verdict of the iowaschen "Kirchenblatt" on the ohio "Kirchenzeitung”. 
In the iowash "Church Gazette" of July 7, we read, "The attitude of the 'Church 
Gazette' does, however, reveal a certain diversity of sentiment in the Ohio Synod; 
but that the direction of the 'Church Gazette’ is the genuine Missouri one, no one will 
be able to assert, however certain it may be that the spirit of Missouri, the intolerant 
one, the one that rejects and despises all else, is also felt in Columbus." The writer 
in the "Church Gazette" is evidently concerned about the attitude, correct in his mind, 
of anumber of members of the Ohio Synod, and wishes to admonish these members 
to close their ears to the "siren song of rejoining the Synodical Conference after all." 

F. P. 


Propaganda of Unbelief. A movement borne of hatred against all religion and 
belief in God has lately attracted public attention, especially in the eastern industrial 
cities of our country. The city of New York is a principal hotbed of this agitation. John 
N. Wolf, superintendent of the Beacon Light Gospel Hall in New York, has had occasion 
to observe at close quarters the doings of the atheistic gelichter. He writes: "In the 
city of New York several associations of unbelievers bear names which do not 
denote their real character. Their favorite methods of attack are: the holding of 
aggressive public meetings, the holding of ver- 
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meetings in Madison Square and on all the main streets at noon and in the evening, 
weather permitting. In these meetings Jesus Christ is reviled, and many 
blasphemies are uttered. Further, the literature of eminent unbelievers is used as a 
means of combat. Books and pamphlets by well-known authors are distributed 
among young men, who almost eagerly buy anything of this kind. In general, the 
assemblies consist mostly of young men. A monthly magazine is published with the 
purpose of enlightening the public and freeing them from the bondage of religion. A 
third mode of this satanic activity is that of debates, which are held sometimes in 
public parks and again in halls. Subjects of discussion are: the resurrection, the birth 
of Christ, the Trinity, the deity of Christ, and the authenticity of the Scriptures. Often 
these debates are conducted by learned and able men who display a significant 
acquaintance with the subjects under discussion. The enemy of God has able 
leaders. Another method of spreading unbelief is to establish Sunday schools. The 
other day our attention was called to at least four of these Sunday schools in the city 
of New York. Boys and girls of a neighborhood are brought together and taught that 
the Bible is not true, and that JESUS Christ is an ordinary man, or only the product 
of a man's cranky imagination. Not long since, an apparently well-off man boasted 
that his two boys, aged ten and twelve, were capable of arguing Christianity out of 
their schoolfellows, if only the opportunity presented itself, and did so ‘too. What 
harvest is to be expected from such sowing?" As a counter-blast to this truly 
diabolical propaganda, plans are being made to bring positive Christianity by street 
preaching in a systematic and extended way to the masses who cannot be reached 
by church services. G. 


Il. Abroad. 


Proselytizing of the Roman at the bedside. The Superior General of the 
"Little Sisters of the Poor", also represented in the United States as the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, asked the Pope some years ago whether a non-Catholic in the nursing 
homes, after all previous "attempts that he, converted, might die in the bosom of the 
true religion" had proved futile, might be granted the assistance of a heretical 
clergyman at his request. The reply of the Cardinal Congregation in charge, 
confirmed by the Pope on December 14, 1898, was "that the prelate, nuns, as well 
as other Catholic persons subject to the direction or hospital service, are not 
permitted to render direct service to sick non-Catholics for the purpose of 
summoning their own clergyman." If this is not permitted even after all attempts at 
conversion have failed, nurses are thus quite obviously made responsible for 
proselytizing to terminally ill heretics. In an encyclical letter of December 26, 1898, 
the pope himself decided that "a dying heretic who asks for his own clergyman is 
not to be helped, but rather he is to be treated as a heretic". 
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but Catholic persons who care for him must be passive". Even more striking for the 
fundamental position taken by the Roman Church in this question is the following 
passage from the encyclicals of Pius IX of 10 August 1863. August 1863: "Far be it 
from the children of the Catholic Church ever to be in any way enemies of those 
who are not united to us by the same ties of faith and charity; Rather, when they are 
poor or ill or afflicted by other sufferings, they should always strive to render them 
all Christian services of love and to help them, and above all they should strive to 
snatch them from the darkness of the errors in which they lamentably lie and to bring 
them back to Catholic truth and to the loving Mother Church, who lovingly stretches 
out her motherly arms to them," etc. From these sayings of the Popes it is evident 
that it is indeed the duty of every Catholic to use every opportunity for the conversion 
of heretics, but that especially nurses and priests, if they wish otherwise to fulfil their 
special professional duty, cannot at all escape the duty of proselytizing. G. 

Dr. Ludw. Laz. Zamenhof, a Russian Jew, ophthalmologist and above all the 
originator of Esperanto, died in Warsaw, Poland, on April 14, 1917, at the age of 58. 
The draft of his world auxiliary language was completed as early as 1887, but for 
another six years he worked with a number of friends to make it more usable and, 
above all, simpler. Then he wrote as Dr. Esperanto (= hopeful) the first reading book: 
Lingvo Internacia, but looked for two years in vain for a publisher for it, until he could 
finally undertake the self-publishing in 1887. In 1905 the first international 
Esperantist Congress met at Boulogne-sur-Mer in France. Just as the tenth 
congress was to open in Paris (1914), the present great world war broke out. The 
international UEA. (Universala Esperanta Asocio) in Geneva has survived the war and 
at present mediates about 2000 mails a month between prisoners of war; most of 
the national societies, all connected with the UEA, have also persevered in the war. 
This has only been possible because for years they have worked exclusively for 
international language understanding, and religion and politics as such are excluded 
from their programme. Before the war there existed about 200 Esperanto journals 
and already a very large literature, among which, admittedly, only astonishingly little 
of lasting value. Before the end of his life, Dr. Zamenhof was privileged to have the 
manuscript of the Malnova Testamento (Old Testament) in his 
The first to fourth books of Moses, the Psalms, and the Proverbs of Solomon are 
already in print; the rest will appear after the war. Since 1912 the entire Nova 
Testamento has been available, translated by Rust, Wackrill and others and 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society. Also available in Esperanto are: 
Deharbe's Catholic Catechism, The General Prayer Book of the Episcopalians, 
Renan's Life of Jesus, and the Koran of the Turks, as well as a few hymn collections 
and some tracts of zealous proselytizing sects. The only Protestant Esperanto, Dia 
Regno (God's Kingdom), ceased to appear after the outbreak of war. H. 
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“The word’ what they are.” 


The struggle which Luther and his successors waged with Zwingli, Calvin, 
Beza, and their partisans, not only preserved the sacrament of the altar unmutilated 
for the Lutheran Church, but, apart from other fruits, also strengthened and 
deepened the knowledge that the Holy Scriptures alone, as the Word of the infallible 
God Himself, are the principle of theology; That the clear word of Scripture, and 
nothing else, constitutes an article of faith; that the decision of what is true or false, 
right or wrong, good or evil, in the Church, belongs to Scripture alone, and to no 
other authority; that the prophetic and apostolic writings alone are the guide by 
which all teachers and doctrine are to be judged; that a doctrine which has an 
unambiguous scriptural word for it can be overthrown by nothing at all; That all 
manner of objections of reason and apparent contradictions, even other passages 
of Scripture which do not seem to contradict, may mislead the Christian in the 
unmistakable correctness of a doctrine for which he has a word of God which is 
clear according to text and context; and that, therefore, for the sake of reason or 
science or any other authority, no doubts, twists, and interpretations may be made 
of a doctrine which is established once for all by a word of Scripture. 

In the lack of respect for the clear word of Scripture and in the subordination 
of it to reason and their own preconceived opinions, the Lutherans rightly saw the 
fundamental error of the Reformed and the completely different spirit of Zwingli, 
Carlstadt, Calvin, and their comrades. The Lutheran spirit allows itself to be 
completely and solely governed by the Holy Scriptures. The Reformed spirit, on the 
other hand, does not want to form its thoughts of God and divine things according 
to the clear word of Scripture, but rather to 
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turn the Scriptures and interpret them according to their own conceit. To be sure, 
the Reformed also praise the Scriptures. But in fact they do not accept the word of 
Scripture as vox judicis, but use it as a garment in which they wrap their own 
preconceived human opinion, as the material from which they form doctrines 
according to the thoughts of their own hearts. 

In his Historia Mot. Il, 10, Valentin Ernst Léscher writes: "As much as can be 
judged by a sober and moderate consideration of the matter, it has contributed very 
much to the fall of this man [Calvin] and to all future mischief, that he was not firmly 
enough grounded in the sincere respect which he owed to Holy Scripture, as well 
as Zwinglius, but trusted and followed his own ideas more than the biblical ones, 
as then we have to lament this fault in general in the Reformed teachers; for if the 
same held the clear sayings of Holy Scripture in the reason of souls pro voce judicis 
and not pro materia litis, our whole controversy would soon be extinguished, which, 
however, must become immortal, as long as one is with the Meppelian Calvinists 
in Colloquio Meppelensi, O. 3. B., pretend that heresies arise ex sensu Scripturae literali." 
In order to elaborate this thought a little further, we may follow here a number of 
statements from the writing of Martin Chemnitz, "Von dem Abendmahl des HErrn" 
("On the Supper of the Lord"), published by Johannes SpieB in 1592, from which it 
is evident of what great importance the sacramental controversies were, especially 
for the preservation and profound understanding of the principle of Scripture. 

The clear, plain words of institution, according to Chemnitz, decide the 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper, because nothing in Scripture compels us to depart 
from the plain sense of them. Chemnitz writes: "These words of the Son of God, if 
they are to be understood according to their common, natural, proper, and simple 
meaning, as they read, the transaction is so quite clear that even the adversaries 
cannot nor may not deny that the words give the understanding and the opinion, 
namely, that in the Lord's Supper it is present, that with the bread it is given to eat, 
and that with the mouth the body of Christ is received. All power, therefore, and all 
commerce, is to prove and show, on good grounds, that we have no sufficient, 
consistent, or certain cause from God's word, for which we should depart from the 
plain, clear words of institution. But that we have clear, constant, and certain 
testimony, even in the declaration and transfiguration which the Holy Ghost himself 
hath given in the Scriptures concerning this matter, that we ought to abide and hold 
to the understanding which the proper, common, and certain meaning of the words 
showeth and giveth us. And when this is proved on good ground, then is the whole 
bargain paid and discussed, and have 
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At the same time, this gives us a sufficient, lasting reason, cause, and account of 
the faith of the Lord's Supper, which confession is set forth and narrated in the 
beginning. So then we can certainly be content with this well-founded simplicity, 
even if we cannot extricate ourselves from all the sharp, weak arguments and pleas 
of the adversaries, or resolve all the flying questions. For this is very evident, and 
very useful to every Christian to know, since Paul had thoroughly instructed his 
disciple Timothy in the whole contents of divine doctrine, he gives him for conclusion 
two praecepta, according to which he should be guided, if he would otherwise keep 
the word, which is entrusted to him, immovable, firm, pure, and clean. Namely, first, 
that he not let himself be moved and led away from the simplicity of faith by antitheses 
falso nominatae scientiae, that is, by such counter-accusations and refutations as 
might be pleaded and stirred up with a semblance of peculiar great art. Secondly, 
that he also not be misled in his well-founded faith by sharp, quick, and confused 
questions. 1 Tim. 6; 2 Tim. 2; Tit. 3." (74 ff.) 

The Reformed tried to bring their own preconceived ideas about the Lord's 
Supper into the words of institution, and ended up twisting the clear words of 
institution with the help of obscure passages of Scripture or passages that did not 
deal with the Lord's Supper at all. Chemnitz, on the other hand, emphasized that 
"faith is not founded on what men say, set forth, and declare, but should and must 
(as Paul says Eph. 2) be built up on the foundation of the prophets and apostles." 
(64.) "Now as all the articles of faith have in some certain places their right ground 
in Scripture, from which it is necessary to take the true and proper understanding 
of the same articles," so also in the article of the Lord's Supper. But the devotees 
of the sacraments "take for themselves such locos of Scripture: how circumcision 
was instituted; where and how the paschal lamb was a memorial sign; what the 
sacrifice of the red heifer, Num. 19, signified; item, when Ahias gives Jeroboam ten 
tails of his coat, 3 Reg. (2) And now, as they have an opinion concerning the same 
signs, so they also want to teach, keep, and believe in the Lord's Supper, and when 
they have thus instituted it, thinking to abide in it, then they also remember the words 
of the institution". Zwingli himself admits this when he declares that all their teachers 
agree that Christ's body and blood are not present in the Lord's Supper. But since 
it appears to the simple that the words of the Lord's Supper are "straitly opposed" 
to this, "every one tries himself on the same words." "Understand," says Chemnitz, 
"that he interprets and turns them in such a way that they may not conflict with the 
former opinion." "The words of the Lord's Supper," says Zwingli, "they acted, the 
one in this way, the other in another, in order to do enough for the young and the 
infant among the Christians, who 
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clung to the letter of the words of institution, and did not grasp the right kernel." 
"Thus," Chemnitz continues, "they publicly confess that they have not learned and 
taken their opinion of the Lord's Supper from the words of institution, but, as Hilarius 
says, that they have carried their preconceived opinion into the words of the Supper, 
that is, that they have long before decided what they would hold of the Supper, 
before they take the words of institution to act." Chemnitz says: It is already more 
than half won, if one agrees that the words of institution are the place of Scripture, 
where one should and may seek the right understanding of the Lord's Supper. But 
also the sense of the words must not be sought to be gained in a wrong way. 
Chemnitz writes: "About this, however, there is a difference as to how and in what 
way the right understanding is to be sought in the words. For the Zwinglians step 
and depart from the proper, certain, natural understanding of the Word' in the Lord's 
Supper. And when they could then bring up an opinion which might otherwise be 
according to other sayings of Scripture, they made such an appearance as if their 
thing were vain God's word, and by such appearance are much deceived. But that 
a simple man may take heed, he cannot understand it better than from this example. 
Pelagius understood the saying Rom. 5 ("Sin entered the world through a man," 
etc.) and interpreted it not from the inherent original sin, but only from imitation, as 
evil examples do much harm: so also Adam, through his example, taught the world 
to sin only in an exemplary way. Now Pelagius has been able to attract and 
introduce much testimony and copies of Scripture on such an opinion of his (that 
much harm is done in the world by evil examples), and if he has been able to direct 
and draw the words in the text Rom. 5 to this opinion, he will undoubtedly have 
blinded many people with the appearance: after all, my opinion is taken from God's 
Word and is in accordance with many sayings in Scripture. But what have now the 
righteous teachers answered in refutation? Answer: They have taken the ground of 
their refutation from the distinction which is also very useful to us for explanation in 
this present transaction. Namely, in some sayings of the Scriptures the articles of 
faith are expounded and repeated in fancy and obscure words. In such sayings one 
may use such an interpretation (as Aug. lib. de doctrina Christiana writes) that one takes 
from the obscure words an opinion which is according to other, clearer sayings and 
agrees with them, and if the obscure words may be interpreted on the basis of such 
an opinion, then such an interpretation can stand. In some of the sayings of 
Scripture, however, the doctrines or articles of faith are considered to be founded 
in their proper place. In such sayings one must trust the simple, true one, 
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If the natural quality of the word remains, one should otherwise be certain of the 
right, true understanding. If, however, in such sayings a strange and different 
interpretation than that given by the character of the letter should be accepted and 
permitted, because it might seem to be in accordance with other sayings of 
Scripture, then nothing certain or consistent would remain in the whole of Scripture. 
From this example a simple-minded man may judge and judge of many things in 
the present transaction of the Lord's Supper. For since the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper is founded in the words of the institution, it is not the right way to seek and 
find the true understanding, if we leave aside the quality of the words, and take from 
elsewhere an opinion, whereupon the words of the institution are drawn contrary to 
their right meaning of quality. But here we must keep and follow the beautiful rule 
of Hilarii lib. 1, de Trim. which reads thus: This is the very best reader in Scripture 
who seeks the understanding of the text taken in the words and does not carry it in, 
who desires to learn the right opinion from the words, and does not bring it with him 
before he takes the words for himself. Nor must he bend and force the text, that he 
should and must hold in himself and comprehend the opinion which he has 
preconceived and imagined before he has begun to read the text." (63-71.) 

We are not to be distracted from the simple understanding given by the clear 
words of Scripture by all kinds of objections and subtle questions of reason. 
Chemnitz lists two rules that we should always keep in mind and keep in mind: 
"First, that we should not allow ourselves to be moved and led away from the 
simplicity of faith, of which we have good reason in God's Word, by such objections 
and refutations as might be raised and advocated with a semblance of special great 
art. Secondly, that we also in our well-founded faith may not be misled by sharp, 
quick, and confused questions, if we cannot resolve all of them. 1 Tim. 6; Tit. 3; 2 
Tim. 2." (p. 162.) If we are not able to rhyme and comprehend a doctrine which the 
clear word of Scripture gives, let us keep in mind that behind the words of Scripture 
there is not a powerless man, but the great, almighty God Himself. Chemnitz writes: 
"But that human reason cannot comprehend how Christ has and retains true human 
nature with all its attributes, and yet, according to his words, he is able to be with 
his body in more than one place where the institution of the Lord's Supper is held, 
that is certainly no sufficient cause for us to depart from the clear words; for in that 
way the whole faith would be reversed. Hugo has a beautiful saying: "If thou art in 
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If you wonder a little at matters of faith, and your thoughts may say to you, "How 
can this be? How can this be? only think who it is that works it, and it will soon 
cease to be miraculous, or at least it will not be incredible. And if we consider that 
he who is to perform the word and act upon it is omnipotent, it will not be impossible, 
be it what it may, etc. Now this is common in Scripture, when God hath revealed 
his will by his public word, that he then directs faith to the consideration of his 
omnipotence, as the examples show with Abraham, Gen. 18, and Rom. 4; with 
Moses, Num. 11; with Mary, Luk. 1; with the Sadducees, Matth. 19; and Phil. 3, with 
the glorification of our bodies." (S. 233.) 

We are not to be misled by the certain understanding which a clear passage 
of Scripture yields, even when other, apparently contradictory statements of 
Scripture are opposed to it. To the objection of the Zwinglians that Christ, according 
to Joh. 16 and Matth. 26, Christ has left the world and gone to the Father, which 
can only mean that Christ, according to His human nature, is no longer present on 
earth and thus also in the Lord's Supper. Chemnitz answers: "We must keep the 
rule firmly, surely, and diligently, that in matters of faith we do not immediately, if it 
appears as if the Scriptures are disputed, fall into another interpretation and opinion 
than the clear, plain words of Himself. For Paul gives this last command to his 
disciple Timothy: Keep that which is entrusted to thee, and avoid antitheses, that is, 
contentious objections, and pleas of the false boasted art, which some do profess 
and file of faith. It is not new, then, that sharp, quick-witted men can devise and 
raise all kinds of objections and counter-objections against the articles of our faith, 
as if the Scriptures were contrary and contentious. But Paul saith, If thou wilt keep 
that which is committed unto thee, avoid such antitheses as have a false appearance 
of great art. And there we have a very fine example in the history of Abraham, which 
will not be of no service to a thorough refutation of the above argument. God gave 
Abraham this command: Take thy son, and offer him for a burnt offering. These 
words are in themselves neither obscure nor doubtful; but because it was difficult 
for Abraham to bring them over his fatherly heart, it will doubtless have occurred to 
him that with great pretence, not without reason and cause, he might give the words 
a different understanding and interpretation than they have, because the mandate 
according to the letter disputes against many other sayings of the divine word. For 
first of all the negative is expressed in God's word Gen. 9: He that sheddeth man's 
blood, etc. Secondly, this command according to the letter does not dispute. 
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against a common saying in the Scriptures, but against the most noble and high 
promise: In Isaac shall thy seed be called. God forbid, if the sacramenters were able 
to raise up contentious sayings with such a pretence, how would they triumph! Now 
take heed how Abraham's faith so diligently kept Paul's rule, that he was not soon 
moved by appearances, as if the letter of the mandate could not stand with the 
promise of the seed; for there is no doubt that his fatherly heart was troubled with 
many thoughts, because he loved the only begotten Son. Of Heb. 11 the text says: 
He had well seen that he was hard pressed with the promise of the seed. Now 
Abraham was not so ignorant of the Chaldean arts, that he could not have found a 
tropum of spiritual sacrifice, by which he might have preserved his only beloved son 
alive, and yet have thought that he had done enough for the command of God; for 
the Scriptures themselves speak of spiritual sacrifices in many places, Ps. 4; 61; 
Rom. 12; 1 Pet. 3. But because he hath an expressed command in plain, clear, plain 
words, though it might be supposed that he contendeth with the promise of Isaac, 
which seemeth as if Abraham would depart from the words, yet he hath well known 
and diligently kept the rule, which Peter afterward set, 2 Pet. 1: The scripture 
standeth not on any interpretation, but as the epistle saith unto the Hebrews, He 
hath made his reckoning thus: Because it is both the word of God, Slaughter thy 
son, and: In Isaac shall thy seed be called: for the words are plain and clear, and 
God himself giveth and sheweth no other interpretation, but according to the words: 
therefore must | do the one, and believe the other not the less. But that these two 
may be regarded as disputable, | believe that God, who has spoken them both, may 
also cause them not to dispute one against the other. For God is also able to raise 
my Son from the dead, so that, since both are the word of God, both are and remain 
true. By this example Abraham, as a prophet, instructs us in the rule, that we should 
not so easily and so soon err in our faith, which is founded on a certain and constant 
ground of Scripture, as if it were contrary to other sayings of Scripture; but if the 
words are clear, and God Himself gives no other interpretation than what the words 
are, we should say with Abraham, Dominus providebit, the Lord will do it well." (S. 244- 
248.) 

Thus, according to Chemnitz, the "certain, constant rule, form, manner and 
method" applies to the interpretation of Scripture, namely, that no one is entitled to 
interpret according to his or her own liking the clauses of Scripture in which God 
has revealed to us the Christian doctrines of faith. 
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and to turn. Chemnitz writes: "In no way is it permitted and freely given to us by 
God, that with the sayings, in which the main parts of what God has revealed of his 
nature and will are founded, each one may deal with them as he pleases, to 
interpret, turn and turn them as each one pleases. For Peter says in 2 Peter 1 that 
the interpretation of the Scriptures should not be brought about by one's own human 
will. Now that our faith should have a certain, constant ground, the Scripture itself 
has shown us a certain rule and form, which is to be followed, if we want to come 
to the right, true understanding in such sayings; from it are now taken many 
beautiful, mighty arguments. We will, however, briefly list only a few that may be 
useful to the simple for instruction. The first: It is not new, nor is it new in this trade, 
that reason ponders with its wit in the sayings in which the doctrine of God's nature 
and his will is founded, and if it can pretend with a semblance that its reasoning is 
impossible, unskillful, If it can pretend with a pretence that its reasoning is 
impossible, unskilful, inconsistent, it soon urges that one may well depart from the 
clear, plain words of Scripture, and is then taken for special, great wisdom if 
someone can give and impose a strange understanding on the clear words with a 
clever, glittering interpretation. And the Holy Scriptures themselves have recorded 
several such masterpieces, how reason, with clear, distinct words, plays its game 
with interpretations in such sayings. And add to this the Holy Spirit's refutation, no 
doubt as a warning to us, so that it may give us a certain rule which we may surely 
follow in such grave cases, when the doctrine of faith is in error. Namely, that in the 
sayings in which the articles of faith are founded, we should not lightly, without clear 
cause and reason, accept such interpretations, they may seem, as well as they 
may, which deviate from the clear words, as they read according to known, certain 
attributes of Scripture. And because such examples give fine, right, thorough 
thoughts and warnings to explain this action, we will tell some of them in brief. And 
the very finest example that is suitable for this trade is in the history of Abraham. 
God had given him the promise of the seed, Genesis 12 and 13, but because 
Abraham was out of date and his Sarah barren, he begins to philosophize in 
Genesis 15 and to give his account: How if the word [seed] were to be understood 
otherwise, for it reads, namely, de semine adoptivo, that | adopt my household's son 
in the child's stead, and make him heir, so nevertheless the promise remains true. 
This is the first prudence that Abraham had in interpreting the promise. 
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when he thinks to deviate from the words. But he does not immediately take his 
thoughts for an oracle to build upon, but he pours them into the bosom of our Lord 
God, asking and desiring instruction. But God answers him, "It shall not be a strange 
seed received, but he that shall come from thy womb shall be thine heir. What these 
words mean and want, Sara understood well, because there is nothing dark or 
difficult in them. But because she could not understand how it should be, she 
devised such an interpretation, that she might depart in some other way (as 
Abraham had done before) from the simple understanding of the words, and saith 
she hath good cause and reason. Rather, saith she to Abraham, lay thee by my 
handmaid, if | may build myself of her. Now she does not intend that by departing 
from the words she should lack the right understanding of the promise, but she 
intends to make it right in this way. For she herself says that she does not follow her 
reason in the interpretation, but that she has the reason and the cause: "Since the 
Lord himself has shut me up so that | cannot give birth, the promise must necessarily 
have a different opinion and understanding than the words themselves actually 
have. But in the seventeenth chapter God the Lord makes a clear repetition and 
repeats the promise in such a way that, where something was said too obscurely in 
the previous words, he clearly clarifies it and, by repeating the same words a third 
time, instructs and confirms that they are to remain with the simple opinion of how 
the words read. For thus saith he, Thou shalt call thy wife Sarai no more Sarai, but 
Sarah shall be her name: for | will bless her, and of her will | give thee a son, etc. 
But what does the text speak? Abraham fell on his face, and laughed, and said in 
his heart, Shall a child be born to me, an hundred years old, and shall Sarah, ninety 
years old, bear? So hard was his heart with thoughts that it was not possible, neither 
could it come to pass. Therefore the promise is repeated a fourth time in the 
eighteenth chapter: "At this time | will come to you again, if | live; and Sarah your 
wife shall have a son, so that Abraham and Sarah, since the promise has been 
repeated so often in the same words, may know and understand that they should 
not look for any other understanding than that which the word gives and brings. But 
because they were both old, saith the text, and of a good age, so that Sarah could 
no more walk after the manner of women, therefore, though she saw and understood 
what the opinion of these words was, yet she laughed within herself, etc. But the 
Lord, after he had so often, in so many repetitions, shewed the right understanding, 
and the true opinion of the promise, and said. 
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That Abraham alone was hindered and misled in his thoughts, how this might be 
done, he cometh upon him with hard words, and leadeth him, and instructeth him, 
that he should consider the divine power and omnipotence, saying thus, Why 
laughed Sarah at this, saying, Thinkest thou that it is true that | shall yet bear, when 
| am old? Is anything impossible to the Lord? And so, in the example of Abraham, 
who is the father of the faithful, God has set forth for the constant and everlasting 
remembrance of all the descendants, how human folly tempts God's order and 
promise with various interpretations, and at the same time shows us the right way 
to follow in the same cases. Which Paul also remembers Rom. 4. For Abraham had 
often tried to give a different interpretation to the promise than the words, and yet 
from the fact that the promise was so often repeated in the same and ever clearer 
words, he perceived and understood that he should stick to the words as they were: 
Then, says Paul, he closed his eyes completely, and did not look at his own body, 
which was already dead, nor at the dead body of Sarah; for he did not doubt the 
promise of God through unbelief, but grew strong in faith, and gave glory to God, 
knowing most assuredly that what God promised, that he was able also to do. Where 
you hold this example against the error and various disputations, so that now the 
words of the Lord's Supper are so strangely, miserably torn apart, there is much 
more beautiful warning and instruction, by which a great many things are explained, 
as each one can realize for himself from piece to piece. (p. 80 ff.) 

According to Chemnitz, all errors in matters of faith have their ultimate cause 
in the fact that one does not stick to what Scripture says and says. For this Chemnitz 
refers to the example of the Sadducees, who denied the resurrection because, as 
they thought, it did not rhyme with other facts, and then continues: "Therefore he 
says: In the resurrection they shall neither be free nor allowed to be free, but they 
shall be like the angels of God in heaven, and shall nevertheless be a’ true 
resurrection unto a true life. Now according to the doctrine of the Son of God, this is 
the analogy and right way of true interpretation, which is similar to faith: if in a saying 
of Scripture something of God's will and ordinance is founded, we are not to depart 
from it, if it seems inconsistent to us, or if we do not understand how it can happen 
and come to pass. And Christ has made it a rule that the cause of error and striving 
in matters of faith is this, that we do not abide by what the Scriptures say and say, 
but if we cannot rhyme it together, we easily allow ourselves to be led astray by 
another little saying of the Scriptures, if it seems to us that it is contrary to it, since 
God's will and ordinance is not to be found in us. 
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Power out of the Glquben so shall be known, that he, as Paul saith, can do above 
all our thoughts the things which he hath spoken. If we now follow this rule in the 
dealing of the Lord's Supper, we do right and go safely." 

The dark, grave sayings of Scripture do not establish new articles of faith, but 
are to be interpreted according to the clear ones and not vice versa. After Chemnitz 
has cited a lengthy passage from Melanchthon's Sententiae veterum, which 
emphasizes that we must not get out of the way of the clear sense of passages of 
Scripture in which a doctrine is presented ex professo by means of tropes and figures, 
he continues: "These are all the words of the Lord Philippi, which in sum show and 
indicate the useful, necessary distinction, namely, that it is true that there are some 
difficult sayings in Scripture which are dark either because of the histories or the 
grammars. But from the same obscure, difficult sayings we cannot, nor ought we 
to, take any special new articles of faith, but must interpret them on such opinion as 
is founded in other clear, distinct sayings; and if in such obscure, difficult sayings 
any one is not so exactly correct, where he only interprets it on such opinion as is 
founded in other certain, clear sayings, the interpretation is not therefore 
condemned, as Augustine writes of it in libro primo, de doctrina Christiana. But with the 
sayings in which the articles of Christian doctrine are founded, it is much different. 
For the sayings in which God has thoroughly taught, commanded, decreed, or 
promised something of his nature and will are not obscure or doubtful, but are 
clearly set forth in the proper, clear, and familiar words of Holy Scripture. As also 
Augustine libr. 2 de doctr. Christ, cap. 9, says: "In the Proverbs, which are clearly and 
plainly set forth in Scripture, is found all that pertains to faith and godly living. For 
how could the Scriptures, as Peter says, in the darkness of our hearts, even in these 
same sayings, appear and shine before us like a bright morning star, if they 
themselves, with their darkness and doubt in the sayings in which God has revealed 
his will, still more confound our dark hearts. Therefore there must be a certain, 
certain understanding and opinion, which is not drawn from elsewhere, from strange 
sayings, but is taken and explained from the circumstances and properties of the 
words. Now the words of the Lord's Supper do not, without all doubt and 
contradiction, belong to the heavy, dark sayings, in which unequal interpretation 
and interpretation is permitted, provided it agrees with other light, clear sayings, but 
they belong to the sayings in which God has decreed his will in clear, certain, distinct 
words. So they must also be based on such 
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The Proverbs are to be interpreted in such a way that they give a common, certain 
understanding. But that such a thing cannot be done, if one deviates from the quality 
of the Word, is evident from the fact that the Zwinglians devise so many strange, 
unequal, and contradictory interpretations of the Word." (P. 97.) Chemnitz closes 
the whole section with a passage from Chrysostom and Augustine. The former 
says: "We should believe our Lord God in everything and not resist him, even if we 
cannot comprehend with our senses and rhyme with our thoughts what he says." 
And Augustine admonishes "that we should not for this reason soon depart from 
the clear, plain words, if the speech seems hard to us," and declares: "It is very 
mean when Scripture says something which the hearers are not accustomed to, but 
which is strange to them, that they soon think it is a trope or figurative speech. Item 
he says, where the heart has conceived an error for itself, if then Scripture speaks 
and testifies otherwise, the next course is to say that the words must be understood 
otherwise than as they read." (S. 105.) 

In matters of faith, Christians are to adhere strictly to the Holy Scriptures and 
say and teach nothing apart from, without, and against God's clear Word. Chemnitz 
writes: "In this matter, however, we do not argue apart from or without God's Word, 
but solely from the consequentia and consequence, a possibili ad inesse, of that which 
could be possible for Christ and therefore must be so, apart from and without God's 
Word, as has been said. As then some have done, apart from and without the word 
of God, even against the word of God, from mere arguments of union with the 
Godhead, that no pain, no suffering, no death could have taken place in the body, 
so that the Godhead was personally united. But we take for ourselves the clear, 
expressed word of God, and begin at it; and if we read there that anything is spoken 
or said of the human nature in Christ, we do not deny it, nor pervert it by any strange 
interpretation." (p. 228.) "Now we have a plain, right, certain way, that we should 
teach, hold, and believe nothing else of the body and blood of the Lord Christ, 
neither should we know any more than the word of God hath revealed unto us. For 
where the light of our feet (of which the 119th Psalm speaks) shineth not before us 
in matters of faith, if we dispute as long and as much, we grope in darkness, and 
cannot fail, we must bump and fall." (p. 17.) "On this question, (how or in what 
manner the true body and blood of Christ is present in the Lord's Supper,) human 
folly hath laboured much and highly, and spun out of his own brain, without the 
ground of Scripture, many inconsistent things; for we of a sort in matters of faith 
always like to know more than is revealed and commanded to us in God's word 
concerning it." (S. 20.) 
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"Augustine says finely de bono perseverantiae, cap. 14: If in matters of faith something 

is so hidden that we cannot understand it, we should not for that reason deny the 

other things revealed in God's Word. Chrysostom also says finely, homil. 45 in lohan: 

"When we begin to deal with the question, how it happens, unbelief soon creeps in 

with it." (P. 34.) F.B. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Law and Gospel: repentance and good works. 


(Primarily according to Articles IV, V and VI of the Formula of Concord). 


24. 


Is it right to say that good works are necessary, and that those who are born 
again are guilty of doing good works, or that they should and must do good works? 
The Epitome writes: "We also believe, teach, and confess that all men, especially 
those who have been born again and renewed by the Holy Spirit, are guilty of doing 
good works (ad bona opera facienda debitores esse). In which sense the words 
‘necessary,’ ‘ought,’ and 'must' are rightly and Christianly used even by those who 
have been born again, and are by no means contrary to the example of sound words 
and speeches." (532, 8. 9.) Solida Declaratio: "Then in believers 'good works,’ when 
they are done propter veras causas et ad veros fines, that is, according to the opinion 
which God requires of those who are born again, are indications of blessedness, 
Phil. 1. As then God's will and express command is, that believers should do 'good 
works,' which the Holy Ghost worketh in believers, whom God also pleaseth for 
Christ's sake, promising them glorious rewards in this life and in the life to come." 
(632, 38.) Further: "And first, as to the necessity or voluntariness of good works, it 
is evident that in the Augsburg Confession and the same Apologia these sayings 
are used and often repeated, that good works are necessary; item, that it is 
necessary to do good works, which also ought necessarily to follow faith and 
reconciliation; item, that we ought and ought necessarily to do good works, as God 
commanded. So also in the Holy Scriptures themselves the word 'need', 
‘necessary’, and 'required', item 'ought' and 'must' is used thus, what we owe to do 
by God's order, command, and will, as Rom. 13, 1 Cor. 9, Act. 5, John 15, 1 John 
4." (627, 14.) Augustana: "It is also taught that such faith' shall bring forth good fruits 
and good works, and that one must (debent, oporteat) do good works." (-40, 1.) 

From the fact that good works are not necessary for justification and 
blessedness, neither are they necessary for the preservation of justification, 
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According to the Formula of Concord, it does not follow from the fact that Christians 
are free from the curse and constraint of the law, and also from the fact that good 
works flow of their own accord from faith, and that Christians do good works 
voluntarily and out of their own inner impulse, that it is impossible to speak of a 
necessity and obligation to do good works among Christians, or that it is wrong to 
say that Christians ought to do, must do, or are obligated to do good works. The Holy 
Scriptures also use the words "need," "necessary," "ought," and "ought to" in 
reference to good works. According to the Formula of Concord, such expressions 
are appropriate because good works necessarily result from faith, analogous to the 
necessity with which a logical consequence flows from its premises, and because it 
is God who has so ordered and wills it, and it is his will and command that Christians 
do good works. Good works follow with inward necessity from faith, and according 
to the will of God they ought to do so. But what obliges Christians to do good works, 
as prescribed by the law, are not reasons and motives taken from the law, but willing 
gratitude for the grace and filiation of God bestowed upon them through the gospel, 
and also the fact that all men "owe and are bound to obey" their Creator according 
to His eternal, unchangeable order. 

It is a challenge to the devil, therefore, when the imperfection of our Christian 
walk tries to deceive us about the fact that we are in God's grace for Christ's sake, 
quite apart from our works, through faith alone. As if, after all, forgiveness and 
salvation were not dependent on faith alone, but also on our own piety! As if God 
were to lure us into his kingdom with the cry, "Free of charge and by grace alone," 
but were to make us understand that his grace is conditional on the good works we 
do. It is true that through faith God makes us willing and able to serve him, and it is 
God's purpose and will that Christians should be zealous in good works. But the truth 
remains that the new obedience is always only the purpose and effect of the grace 
that forgives sins, and never and nowhere becomes a precondition of it. 

Good works are not necessary because faith is not enough for the Christian, 
at least not with regard to the Christian life, since good works would have to be added 
to faith from outside and elsewhere. In every respect nothing more is necessary to 
man than faith in the gospel of the forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake. If a man has 
this, he does not merely have a part of what he needs, which would have to be 
supplemented and completed elsewhere, but in and 
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with faith he has everything, he also has good works. Not only does faith not exclude 
good works, but it carries them within itself and puts them out of itself. Although faith 
alone is necessary to the Christian, it does not follow that good works are not 
necessary. By its very nature and according to the divine intention, faith of itself 
impels to good works, and only those are good works which flow from faith. Many 
things must and ought to come out of faith in accordance with the divine intention; 
but nothing else need or ought to be added to faith. Many things are to spring up 
here, but nothing is to be added. It is similar with repentance, which, although faith 
alone is necessary to man, is not superfluous. Why is this? Because faith is nothing 
other than the consolation of the gospel in the horrors of sin and the law. 


25. 


How is it to be understood, and how not, when the words "necessary," 
"ought," etc. are used with reference to the good works of Christians? The Solida 
Declaratio writes: "It has also been disputed by some that good works are not 
necessary but voluntary, because they are not forced by the fear and penalty of the 
law, but should be done out of a voluntary spirit and a joyful heart. The other part, 
however, argued that good works are necessary. Such a dispute arose at first over 
the words necessitas and libertas, that is, "necessary" and "free," because the word 
necessitas in particular, "necessary," not only signifies the eternal, unchangeable 
order according to which all men owe obedience to God and are obligated to obey 
Him, but also at times signifies a compulsion, so that the law compels men to good 
works. Later, however, not only were the words disputed, but the doctrine itself was 
most vehemently contested and disputed, that the new obedience in the born-again 
was not necessary because of the supreme order of God." (625, 3-5.) The Formula 
of Concord emphasizes "that God's will, order, and, command is that believers 
should walk in good works." (625, 7.) Further, "But the remembrance of this 
distinction must also be kept in mind, that namely, necessitas ordinis, mandati et 
voluntatis Christi ac debiti nostri, non autem necessitas coactionis, is to be understood; that is, 
when this word ("necessary") is used, it is not to be understood of compulsion, but 
only of the order of the immutable will of God, of whom we are debtors, to which 
also his commandment directs that the creature be obedient to its Creator; then 
otherwise, as 2 Cor. 9 and in the epistle of St. Paul to Philemon, item 1 Pet. 5, "out 
of necessity" is what is called what is forced from a person against his will, by 
compulsion or otherwise, which he does outwardly for appearance, but yet without 
and without meaning. 
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Do contrary to his will. Then God does not want such sham works, but the people 
of the New Testament are to be a willing people, Ps. 110, and to sacrifice willingly, 
Ps. 54, not with unwillingness or out of compulsion, but to be obedient from the 
heart, 2 Cor. 9, Rom. 6. Then God loves a willing giver, 2 Cor. 9. In this 
understanding and opinion it is rightly spoken and taught, that right good works' 
should be done willingly, or of a voluntary spirit, by those whom the Son of God has 
freed; as then on this opinion especially the disputation of the voluntariness of good 
works is led by some." (627, 16-18.) Those who are born again are guilty of doing 
good works, they are debitores ad bona opera facienda, and rightly the expressions 
"necessary," "ought," and "must" are used. "But by ermeld'te word’ necessitas, 
necessarium, 'need,' and "necessary," when speaking of the born-again, is not to be 
understood a compulsion, but only the owing obedience, which the orthodox, so 
much as they are born again, render, not from compulsion or driving of the law, but 
from a voluntary spirit, because they are no longer under the law, but under grace." 
(532, 10.) 

Only these are good works, which are done out of a voluntary spirit and with 
a joyful heart. Voluntariness is an essential characteristic of works as God wants 
them to be. What is forced by the fear and punishment of the law is not a truly good 
work. Christians do not do the works which the law shows, because the law obliges, 
compels, and urges them to do them, so that they would leave them undone if the 
law had not laid a threat to omit them. That which is forced from one by compulsion 
or otherwise against one's will is a sham work, which God does not want. Right 
good works are done by people whom the Son of God has made free and willing to 
do all good. Christians are a willing full, obedient of heart. And from the fact that 
they are not good works at all, if and in so far as they are done unwillingly or from 
compulsion and urge of the law, it follows also that Christians as such need not, nor 
can, nor may be driven to good works with the law, nor even ought to be driven 
according to God's will. 

But it would be wrong to conclude from this that good works are not necessary 
at all, and that one must not speak in this way (good works are necessary); or that 
God has released good works and left it up to the arbitrariness of Christians whether 
they want to do them or not; or that Christians are not at all obliged and in no way 
obligated to do good works, and that one must not speak in this way either. It is a 
false contradiction to assert that all that one does voluntarily and gladly is not owed 
or obligated to do, or that all that one is owed and obligated to do can only be done 
reluctantly, compulsorily, and without inner willingness. What is objectively their 
duty and ethically 
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is their duty, Christians do as such subjectively and psychologically with a willing 
spirit, without any mental compulsion. On the 5th of June it was said throughout the 
country, "Now everyone has the duty and obligation to register for military service." 
"lam just on my way," said here one, "to do my duty, to register." And there another, 
"| have just done my duty, registered." Emphasis and timbre might at the same time 
betray the inner attitude in which one complied with what the law demanded. But 
one could not draw a conclusion about subjective willingness or unwillingness from 
such speeches, taken by themselves. All could make use of them, although some 
performed what they called their duty and obligation only with reluctance and out of 
compulsion, while others performed what they also recognized and called their duty 
and obligation with enthusiasm. Objective, ethical duty does not in itself and logically 
give rise to subjective, psychological compulsion. 

This example from the natural realm is not, of course, meant to say that the 
willingness that is essential to Christian good works is also found among non- 
Christians (Christian willingness is of a completely different kind and is generated 
and motivated differently), but only to illustrate the statement that when we 
Christians speak of the necessity of good works, what is meant is not the necessitas 
coactionis, but necessitas ordinis, mandati et voluntatis Christi ac debiti nostri. This speech 
must not be understood of compulsion, but of the order of the immutable will of God, 
to whom we are debtors, and to whom, as their Creator, the creature ought to be 
obedient. To the God who created and redeemed them, Christians too are and 
remain bound to obedience. Christ has freed us from sin and everything connected 
with sin, including the demanding and cursing law that was added for the sake of 
sin. But the fact that we are creatures of God, and what it involves, is not thereby 
abolished. The works which the law shows Christians are also guilty of doing, and 
do them willingly and gladly. But what moves and impels and obliges them to do 
them is not the law, or any motive of the law, but the gospel, gratitude for the grace 
and forgiveness that has become theirs in Christ. 


26. 


What carnal delusion is rejected by the words "necessary," "ought," and 
"must"? Solida Declaratio: "If therefore reported speeches or propositiones in this 
Christian and proper sense are unreasonably punished and rejected by etzlrchen, 
who shall be justified in punishing and rejecting the secure epicurean delusion, shall 
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For they are led and used, because many put into them a dead faith or delusion, 
which is without repentance and without good works; as if there could be in one 
heart at the same time a right faith and an evil purpose to continue in sins, which is 
impossible; or as if one could have and keep true faith, righteousness, and 
salvation, when he is and remains a rotten and unfruitful tree, because no good 
fruits follow at all, or as if one could have and keep true faith, righteousness, and 
salvation, even if he were and remained a rotten and unfruitful tree, since no good 
fruits follow at all, or even if he persisted in sins contrary to conscience, or again 
committed such sins, which is unjust and wrong." (627, 15.) Epitome: "Then 
especially in these last times it is no less necessary to exhort and remind people to 
Christian discipline and good works, how necessary it is that they practice good 
works to show their faith and thankfulness to God, than that the 'works' are not 
included in the article of justification, because through an Epicurean delusion of faith 
men can be condemned as well as through the Papist and Pharisaic confidence in 
their own works and merit. We also reject and condemn when it is taught that faith 
and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit are not lost by willful sins, but that the saints 
and elect retain the Holy Spirit, even if they fall and persist in adultery and other 
sin." (533, 18. 19.) 

Works must not be mixed into the article of justification. He who relies 
papistically, pharisaically, on his own works is lost. The way of pure grace is the 
only way to salvation, not just a way. The gospel approaches man with the claim of 
complete, but also of sole, salvation. Christ is not merely a Saviour, but the only 
Saviour. There is salvation in no other. He who believes in anything else and not in 
Him alone dies in his sins. He who does not believe is condemned. God's grace and 
forgiveness is totally independent of our good works.' By faith alone we are justified 
and saved before God. If this truth is lost, all is lost, Christ and blessedness and all 
are gone, we sink back into the night and lostness of heathenism. 

But it is no less necessary, especially in these last times, when people are 
often content with a mere sham and hypocritical Christianity, to exhort people to 
good works and to remind them how necessary it is that they practice good works 
as a sign of their faith and gratitude to God. Why? Because by a mere delusion of 
faith no one grasps Christ and grace, no one is justified and saved. But it is such an 
epicurean delusion of faith when one is satisfied with a faith that is without 
repentance and without good works. This is a delusion because such faith is 
imaginary, not real. 
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Such faith exists only in the imagination. Not as if works constituted the essence of 
faith, either wholly or in part, but because they are effects and consequences without 
which faith cannot be and remain. It is impossible for a man to have true faith and 
righteousness and blessedness if he remains a rotten, unfruitful tree. It belongs to 
the very nature of faith that it has an abhorrence of sin, and on the other hand a 
hearty desire and inclination to good. Where therefore a heart is still full of 
unwillingness to do good works and is dominated by the desire for evil, there can be 
no faith. A faith that remains without good works is a dead faith of the head and 
mouth, which neither grasps nor has the forgiveness of sins. Good works, therefore, 
are necessary, because they belong to faith as the inevitable fruits, and because a 
faith that does not have such fruits proves that it is only a pretended faith, not a real 
faith. A fire which enlightens and warms nothing is not a real fire, but a painted fire. 
A tree that sprouts no leaves or fruit at all is not a tree, but dead wood that no longer 
draws nourishment from the earth. A body in which nothing at all stirs and moves is 
not a real body but a corpse. An organism which no longer produces anything also 
no longer assimilates anything and is in dissolution. So also a faith that remains 
without works is not a real faith, but only a shadow image of the imagination, which 
wants nothing, grasps nothing, and therefore does not have Christ and His grace. 

The expressions "necessary," etc., are rightly used with reference to the good 
works of Christians, in order also to punish the analogous, pernicious delusion that 
believers themselves cannot lose the faith and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit again 
through wanton sins. Christians, on the contrary, are to be inculcated with the truth, 
as already shown, that by sinning against the conscience they are able to destroy 
the faith and cast out the Holy Spirit. It is impossible for both to be and remain in one 
heart at the same time, true faith and the evil intention to persist in sins. Faith is 
destroyed by a life of sin, and the grace which it grasps is also lost. Where sin again 
comes to dominion, there the old Adam has strangled the new man. "The assurance 
of God's grace and forgiveness is found only in the man who, by God's grace, leads 
a careful walk." But from this it follows of itself that warnings against sins and 
corresponding exhortations to good works are by no means superfluous even 
among Christians. 


27. 
How is it to be understood, and how not, when it is said that Christians 
voluntarily do good works? Bon the guilty new obedience of Christians, the Formula 
of Concord says, that "the right- 
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believers, as much as they are born again, do not perform by compulsion or the 
driving of the law, but by a voluntary spirit, because they are no longer under the 
law, but under grace". In this all Lutherans agreed, that "the orthodox are truly driven 
by the Spirit of God, and thus, according to the inward man, do the will of God from 
a free spirit (libero et spontaneo spiritu)." (640, 3.) Nor did anyone object when it was 
said of the born-again as such that, "just as the sun without some impulse (absque 
alieno impulsu) for itself (sponte) performs its proper course, so also they [the born- 
again] before themselves (sua sponte), out of input and impulse (instinctu et impulsu) of 
the Holy Spirit do what God requires of them." (639, 1-3; cf. 627, 16 f.) However, the 
Formula of Concord rejects the doctrine that it is up to the Christians whether they 
want to do good works or not. The Epitome writes: "Accordingly we also believe, 
teach, and confess when it is said: We also believe, teach, and confess that when 
it is said, Those who are born again do good works' out of a free spirit, this is not to 
be understood as if it were at the discretion of those who are born again to do good 
or not to do good when they please, and yet to keep the faith when they deliberately 
persist in sins. Which, however, is not to be understood in any other way than as 
the Lord Christ and his apostles themselves declare it, namely, of the released spirit, 
that it does not do these things out of fear of punishment, like a servant, but out of 
the love of righteousness, like children, Rom. 8." (532:10-12.) Further, "But this is 
false, and must be punished, if it be admitted and taught, that the 'good works’ of 
the faithful are so free, that it is at their free pleasure to do them, or not to do them, 
or to act contrary thereto; and that nevertheless they may retain faith, God's favour, 
and grace." (628,20.) 

Provided they are born again, Christians do everything out of a voluntary spirit 
and nothing out of the external compulsion and drive of the law. Through faith they 
have received the Holy Spirit, who drives them from within. According to the inward 
man, they do the will of God spontaneously, of their own accord, by their own 
impulse and urge. In their new obedience Christians resemble the sun, which 
completes its course without any compulsion from without. But it does not follow 
from this that it is in the free choice of the Christian whether he will do good works 
or not, and still less that a Christian may persist in wilful sins and yet retain faith. 
Just as the statement, "Good works are necessary," does not mean that Christians 
do good works because they are compelled by the law, so the statement, "Good 
works are voluntary," does not mean that it is up to the Christian to decide whether 
or not to do good works. When we say that Christians do good works voluntarily, 
the opinion is rather this: By 
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Through faith the Christian is freed from the demanding, cursing law; the works he 
does he no longer performs out of fear of punishment like a servant; through faith 
he has become a child of God who is obedient with a willing heart; he does good 
out of his own love for righteousness and desire for good, which springs from faith. 
According to the Formula of Concord, works are good "when they are done propter 
veras causas et ad veros fines, that is, of the mind as God requires of those who are 
born again." (632, 38.) This is the case when the Christian does what the law 
prescribes, and what he also owes to do according to the will of God, not from 
outward compulsion and motive of the law, but by virtue of faith from his own impulse 
and impulse, from willing, joyful gratitude for the grace which has come to him 
through the gospel. By nature all men are children of Hagar, law-slaves, who, at the 
best, can only perform an outward, enforced service, and therefore do not belong in 
the filial house of the heavenly Father. But all true Christians, the supernaturally 
begotten children of Sarah by promise, are by faith free children, rendering to God 
a truly spiritual, willing, and pleasing obedience, and as such also heirs of God, joint 
heirs with Christ. 
28. 


Is the free will in Christians, which is essential to good works, already perfect 
here on earth? The Epitome answers, "Whereas this free-will is not perfect in the 
elect children of God, but is laden with great weakness, as St. Paul complains of 
himself Rom. 7, Gal. 5." (532, 13.) Solida Declaratio: the good works of believers are 
"unclean and imperfect in this flesh." (626, 8.) Further, "But here again the distinction 
is well to be noted, whereof Paul saith Rom. 7: 'l am willing and have pleasure in the 
law of God according to the inward man, but in my flesh | find another law, which is 
not only unwilling or unpleasing, but also contrary to the law of my mind.' And as for 
the unwilling and rebellious flesh, Paul says 1 Cor. 9, 'l stupefy and tame my body,' 
and Gal. 5, Rom. 8, 'Those who belong to Christ crucify, even put to death, their 
flesh with its lusts, desires, and dealings." (628, 19.) Further, "But since believers 
in this world are not completely renewed, but the old Adam clings to them even to 
the pits, the battle between the spirit and the flesh also remains in them. Therefore 
they delight in God's law according to the inward man, but the law in their members 
is contrary to the law in their mind, so that they are never without law, and yet are 
not under the law, but in the law, and live and walk in the law of the Lord, and yet 
do nothing because of the impulse of the law." (643, 18.) 
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Justification is complete in all Christians from the first moment and throughout 
their lives. Apart from their own condition, God has fully forgiven all their sins out of 
pure grace, for Christ's sake. But of the sanctification and own piety of Christians 
this is not true. Here a distinction must be made between believers as such, or 
inasmuch as they are born again, and as they are actually constituted in this world, 
where they still have the flesh about them. In so far as they believe and are born 
again, Christians, even as to their thinking, willing, and doing, are already perfect 
here on earth. He that is born of God sinneth not, inasmuch as he is born of God. 
Insofar as a Christian believes, he is guided exclusively by God's Word. And insofar 
as this is really the case, he does not err and does not sin. Faith is in every respect 
vain deepest willingness of man, also with reference to everything what flows out of 
and insofar as it flows out of him. All coercion is foreign and repugnant to faith. Faith 
wants and desires the grace offered to it in the Gospel. It is not forced upon it. And 
faith is vainly willing even to good works. No one is forced to accept grace or to do 
good works. It is absurd to speak of compulsion here. Conversion consists in God's 
giving man the will to grace, to the forgiveness offered him in the Word. And good 
works are done only when the Spirit of God, through faith, makes man willing to 
follow the law of the Lord. Christianity is the pure opposite of all compulsion in every 
respect. | am willing and have desire for God's law according to the inner man, says 
Paul Rom. 7. 

But the other thing that remains true is that here on earth Christians and their 
works are still imperfect. Indeed, if a man is not yet born again and still carries the 
old Adam about him, he is vain unwillingness, slothfulness, and stubbornness 
against what God wills. In my flesh | find another law, which is not only unwilling or 
unkind, but also contrary to the law of my mind," says the same Paul, Rom. 7. This 
condition leads to a battle between spirit and flesh, and that to a battle for being or 
not being, for life and death, without compromise, without sparing and pardon. 
Christians crucify and kill their flesh together with its lusts, desires and business. 
Nor does this struggle cease in this world, for the old man clings to Christians even 
to the pit. Daily and hourly the old Adam with his lusts and desires must be drowned 
in us and die. Believers are not completely renewed in this life. The condition 
remains that Christians, according to the inward man, delight in the law of God, while 
the law in their members opposes the law in their minds. But in this struggle the spirit 
is victorious. 
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over the flesh, willingness over unwillingness. Good works are victories that 
Christians, by virtue of the willingness of the Spirit, win over the stubbornness of 
their flesh? 

But as the Christians themselves, so also these works are still imperfect and 
unclean, precisely because of the old Adam. The fruits show the good tree, but at 
the same time betray its imperfection. They reveal the willingness of the Spirit, and 
yet they also bear the marks of the flesh. In the good works of Christians, even in 
the best, all kinds of motives and traits that come from the flesh are wormed in. The 
joyfulness and voluntariness that are essential to good works are still afflicted with 
great weakness. But weakness and unwillingness of the flesh does not mean 
absence of willingness of the spirit. Even in the most difficult struggles, this 
joyfulness of the spirit for the good is not lost, but rather proves itself in them. How 
would such a struggle be possible without such strong willingness of spirit? It is 
precisely in the conflict with the stubborn, unruly flesh that it becomes evident that 
Christians "are never without the law, and yet not under it, but in it, living and walking 
in the law of the Lord, and yet doing nothing because of the impulse of the law". 
What drives Christians, and drives them anew every day to fight against the flesh, 
is the cheerful and determined new will to do good, springing from faith and gratitude 
for the grace they have received. No matter how weak and miserable Christians 
may feel themselves to be, the willfulness of their faith is still stronger than the devil, 
the world, and the flesh put together. Our faith is the victory that overcame the world 
(1 John 5:4) and will always overcome as long as it is not lost. Faith means victory, 
victory over the law with its terrors and victory over the flesh and its allies. 


29. 


How is it that the same work is apparently a worthless work of the law in the 
case of one person and a godly fruit of the Spirit in the case of another? The Formula 
of Concord answers: "But in order that, as far as possible, all misunderstanding may 
be prevented, and the distinction between the works of the law and of the Spirit may 
be actually taught and maintained, it is to be noted with special diligence, when good 
works are spoken of which are according to the law of God (otherwise they are not 
good works’), that here the word law means one and the same thing, namely, the 
immutable will of God, according to which men are to conduct themselves in their 
lives. But the distinction is to be kept in works by reason of the distinction of men, 
who behave according to such law and will of God. Then, unless a man is born again 
and keeps the law, he does the works because they are commanded to be done, 
for fear of punishment or desire of reward: 
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He is still under the law, and his works are actually called works of the law by St. 
Paul, because they are forced by the law like servants; and these are Cainian saints. 
But when a man is born again by the Spirit of God, and made free from the law, that 
is, when he is delivered from that driver, and driven by the Spirit of Christ, he lives 
according to the unchangeable will of God in the law, and does all things, as much 
as he is born again, out of a free and joyful spirit; and such are not properly called 
works of the law, but works and fruits of the Spirit, or, as St. Paul calls it, the law of 
the mind and law of Christ. Then such people are no longer under the law, but under 
grace, as St. Paul says Rom. 8." (642, 15-17.) Epitome: "Concerning the difference 
between the works of the law and the fruits of the Spirit, we believe, teach, and 
confess that the works done under the law are and will be called works of the law 
as long as they are enforced out of men only by the chastisements and the wrath of 
God. But the fruits of the Spirit are the works which the Spirit of God, dwelling in the 
faithful, works through the born-again, and are done by the faithful as much as they 
are born again, as if they knew of no commandment, punishment, or reward (ita 
quidem sponte ac libere, quasi nullum praeceptum unquam accepissent, nullas minas 
audivissent, nullamque re- munerationem exspectarent); so then the children of God live 
in the law and walk according to the law of God, which St. Paul in his epistles calls 
the law of Christ and the law of the mind. So the law is and remains one law for the 
penitent and the impenitent, for the born-again and the not born-again, namely, the 
unchangeable will of God, and the difference, as far as obedience is concerned, is 
only in men, since one who is not yet born again is not yet obedient to another who 
is not yet born again, if not yet born again, does to the law out of compulsion and 
unwillingly (as also the born again according to the flesh) what it requires of him, 
but the believer, without compulsion with a willing spirit, as much as he is born again, 
does that no compulsions of the law could ever force out of him." (537, 5-7.) 

In distinguishing between the works of the law and the fruits of the Spirit, 
manifest sins and gross transgressions of the law, as well as works of one's own 
choosing, are to be excluded from the outset, and only such works are to be 
considered as are at least outwardly in accordance with the law of God. But there 
is a great difference between these apparently equal and outwardly identical works. 
Some of them are works of the law, illusory works, which are displeasing to God; 
others are truly good works, or fruits of the Spirit pleasing to God. But the distinction 
is not to be sought in the commandment and outward work, as if there were certain 
outward performances which in themselves pleased God better than other works 
commanded by him, such as 
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the papists imagine. Works commanded by God all have equal dignity, precisely 
because it is God who has commanded them. The minor acts of a servant can be 
as much fruits of the Spirit as the greatest works of an apostle. And conversely, the 
seemingly greatest deeds can just as well be works of the law as other minor and 
insignificant deeds. 

The difference between the apparent works of the law and the fruits of the 
Spirit does not lie in the outward commandment and work, but in the disposition and 
inner nature of the men who perform these works. It is because of the different 
inward motives that it is far from being the same when two men outwardly do the 
same thing, and, for example, the sacrifice of Abel pleases God, but the sacrifice of 
Cain displeases God. The one does the same work unwillingly, forcedly, with 
grumbling, because he must, out of compulsion and the urge of the law, because 
God demands it threateningly, or out of greed for reward and Pharisaism. The other 
does the same outward work, but out of an inward impulse of the spirit, voluntarily, 
gladly, out of a desire for good, out of gratitude to God and for the praise and glory 
of his name. 

As the outward persons, so also, outwardly, both works look alike, and yet 
here the difference is as great as day and night, as great as the difference between 
the inward condition of the hearts of the two persons and their heavenly different 
position towards God, since the one is a child of the devil and of wrath, the other a 
child of God and of grace. In the former case, the whole disposition from which the 
work flows is but a carnal, filthy, lawful, sinful, and therefore displeasing to God. But 
in the second case, the mind out of and in which the outward work is done is a 
spiritual, believing one, and therefore pleasing to God. In the first case we have to 
do with the work of a servant who obeys merely because he must; in the second 
case with the obedience of a child who is willing and happy in his obedience. In the 
first case we have to do with works of the law, performed by Cainian saints, 
hypocrites, and Pharisees; in the second case with fruits of the Spirit, produced by 
true Christians and newborn children of God, who are no longer under the law, but 
under grace, and to whom the will of God has become the most intrinsic, immanent 
law of the mind, and who therefore also, out of a free, joyful spirit, direct their lives 
according to the unchangeable will of God, comprehended in the law. To the first, 
the law not only tells him what work is according to the will of God, but he does it 
only from motives of the law, because he must, in order to avoid the threatened 
punishments, or to acquire forgiveness, righteousness, blessedness, or other 
advantages. The other, the Christian, sees also from the law what is according to 
the will of God, but he does it out of 
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the motives of love and gratitude and with the willingness that became him through 
faith in the gospel. F. Pieper: "Cain and Abel both offered sacrifices to the Lord. 
Cain's sacrifice did not please God, Abel's sacrifice pleased Him. Why? Abel offered 
his sacrifice in a pious, childlike spirit, out of gratitude to God; Cain outwardly did the 
same work, but in a sullen spirit, as a work-saint. Abel, therefore, dealt with God as 
one already justified by faith in justification; Cain, on the contrary, as one who first 
wished to acquire God's grace by his work." 

Truly good works that are pleasing to God are therefore not works of self- 
chosen devotion, but works that are in accordance with the holy will of God, as God 
commanded them in his law. But if they are to be truly good works, they must be 
done from the right motive. If a work is done because the law urges it with threats of 
punishment, it is a compulsory work, a work of law, a work to which a man has no 
desire, and which he would not do even if it were not for the threats (or expected 
advantages), and therefore a sham work which is not pleasing to God. But if a 
Christian does a work which he knows to be according to the holy will of God, out of 
his own inward free impulse of faith and spirit, out of cheerful, willing gratitude 
springing from faith for the grace which has come to him through the gospel, this is 
a fruit of the Spirit, a truly good work of faith, acceptable to God. These are not the 
good works which the law, with its threats and demands, presses out of man, beats 
out of man, but which the gospel lures out of man, and faith, by the impulse of the 
indwelling spirit, lets flow out of itself. 

Paul calls this immanent drive to goodness, which is immanent in Christians 
through faith, "the law of Christ," "the law of the mind," "the law of liberty. This law of 
Christ, etc., is therefore not a law with new commandments and works, but the same 
holy will of God revealed in the law, the summa of which is love, insofar as it has 
become the Christian's own innermost will and indwelling principle and spontaneous 
law of life through faith and the gift of the Spirit, and insofar as this will of God has 
gained in man a new motive for willing obedience in gratitude for the grace of God 
received in the gospel through faith and the great love that Christ has shown us. 

30. 

That the good works of Christians are pleasing to God - do we know this from 
the Law or from the Gospel? The Solida Declaratio writes: "But how and why the 'good 
works' of believers, 
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Though they be imperfect and unclean in this life by reason of sin in the flesh, yet 
they are acceptable and pleasing unto God: this is not taught by the law, which 
requireth a wholly perfect and pure obedience, where it shall please God; but the 
gospel teacheth that our spiritual sacrifices are acceptable unto God through faith 
for Christ's sake, 1 Pet. 2, Heb. 11. Christians are not under the law, but under 
grace, because they are freed from the curse and condemnation of the law by faith 
in Christ, and because their good works, though imperfect and unclean, are 
acceptable to God through Christ, and because they do not by constraint of the law, 
but by the renewing of the Holy Spirit, willingly and freely what is pleasing to God, 
as much as they are born again according to the inward man. Nevertheless they 
wage a continual warfare Against the old Adam." (644, 22-24.) Further, "It is also 
without controversy how and why the good works' of believers, though they be 
unclean and imperfect in this flesh, are pleasing and acceptable to God, namely, for 
the Lord Christ's sake, through faith, because the person is acceptable to God." 
(626, 8.) Epitome: "Whereas this free-will in the elect children of God is not perfect, 
but laden with great infirmity, as St. Paul complains of himself Rom. 7, Gal. 5. Which 
infirmity yet the Lord imputeth not to his elect for the Lord Christ's sake, as it is 
written: 'There is therefore nothing condemnable in them which are in Christ JEsu,' 
Rom. 8." (532, 13. 14.) 

Here on earth the Christian still consists of spirit and flesh. And his products, 
the works he does, also bear this dual character. Even in the best work of the 
Christian, as has already been shown, fleshly motives creep in. The old Adam 
worms his way into every fruit of the Spirit. There remains wormy fruit which the 
Christian trees bear here on earth. Before the forum of the law, therefore, even these 
works, because they are imperfect, cannot stand. The law does not tell Christians 
that their works please God, but condemns them as unclean. The law is satisfied 
with nothing less than works that are absolutely perfect in every respect. But even 
the best works of Christians are not that. Surely a Christian is incapable of praying 
even one Lord's Prayer as it should be prayed! The law condemns Christians and 
their works. 

We Christians know this and therefore ask for forgiveness for the 
shortcomings of our good works. And at the same time we rejoice that, in order to 
enjoy the favor of our God, we need not and may not appear before God by our own 
works, but solely by trusting in his great grace and mercy in Christ. That we may be 
righteous, acceptable, and blessed children. 
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We owe the fact that we are God's people to the grace given us in the gospel and 
granted to us through faith. He who appears before God in such faith is acceptable 
to him with all his works, in spite of all the infirmities and sins that still cling to him 
and his doings. By faith Christians are under grace, sin-forgiving grace. This is true 
not only of their persons, but also of their actions. Christians, together with their walk, 
are acceptable to God for Christ's sake. The godliness of their persons as well as of 
their works is based on the grace in Christ Jesus of which the gospel tells us. God's 
eyes look on faith, and in faith on Christ, whom faith embraces. But he that hath 
Christ needeth not yet to strive for the favor of God; he possesseth it already. And 
for the same reason, for Christ's sake, everything that flows from this faith is also 
pleasing to God. In addition to this, through this very willingness and desire to do 
good, which flows from faith, insofar as it is this, the holy will of God is truly again 
established and fulfilled in us, here initially and imperfectly, but there perfectly. When 
in that life, when we have cast off all the listlessness and stubbornness of the flesh, 
the will to do good, which is established by faith, will develop perfectly and will be 
completely unhindered, then the holiness and righteousness of God will find nothing 
more to reproach in us. In our earthly imperfection, however, this remains our 
consolation, that we are not under the law, together with our works, but under grace. 
This certainty, which has come to us through faith in the gospel, is and remains for 
Christians here on earth the truth that dominates everything and gives light and 
comfort and joy everywhere, even in the imperfection of their walk. 


31. 


What does the Apology say about good works? What does it mean by good 
works? It writes: "Further, we have often said that righteous repentance cannot be 
without good works and fruits, and what true good works are, are taught by the ten 
commandments, namely, to esteem God the Lord truly and most highly from the 
heart, to fear and love him, to call upon him cheerfully in trouble, to give thanks to 
him always, to confess his word, To hear the same word, to comfort others with it, 
to teach, to be obedient to parents and authorities, to be faithful to his office and 
profession, not to be bitter, not to be hateful, not to kill, but to comfort, to be kind to 
the nearest, to help the poor according to his ability, not to fornicate, not to commit 
adultery, but to keep the flesh in check at all times. And all this not to do enough for 
eternal death or eternal torment, which is due to Christ alone, but to do it in such a 
way that the devil is not given room, and that he is not given a place in the world. 
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God be offended, and the Holy Ghost be grieved and displeased. These fruits and 
good works God has commanded have their reward, and for God's glory and divine 
commandment they shall be done." (200, 77.) 

The Lutherans not only teach that good works are necessary and should be 
done by Christians, but also show what good works actually are and how good 
works come about. It is written in the prophet, "I will put my law in their hearts. "* 
And Rom. 3:31 Paul says: 'We do not abolish the law by faith, but establish the law.’ 
Item, Christ says: "If thou wilt live for ever, keep the commandments. Item, to the 
Corinthians Paul says: "If | have not love, | am nothing. These and such sayings 
indicate that we are to keep the law when we have been justified by faith, and so 
increase in the Spirit the longer the more." (109:2 f.) "Therefore we also say that 
one must keep the law, and every believer begins to keep it and increases the longer 
the more in love and fear of God, which is rightly fulfilling God's commandment. And 
when we speak of keeping the law or of good works, we understand both, the good 
heart inwardly and the works by heart. Therefore the adversaries do us wrong, 
because they blame us for not teaching good works, when we not only say that one 
must do good works, but also actually say how the heart must be, so that it is not 
loose, deaf, cold hypocritical works. Experience teaches that the hypocrites, though 
they undertake to keep the law out of their strength, are not able to do it, nor do they 
prove it by deed. For how fine they are without hatred, envy, strife, wrath, anger, 
avarice, adultery, etc., so that nowhere are the vices greater than in convents and 
monasteries! All human strength is far too weak for the devil to resist his cunning 
and strength of his own ability, which imprisons all those who are not redeemed by 
Christ. It must be divine strength and Christ's resurrection that overcomes the devil. 
And if we know that we are made partakers of Christ's strength, of his victory 
through faith, we may, upon the promise which we have, beseech God to shield and 
rule us by his Spirit's strength, that the devil fall not upon us, or overthrow us; lest 
we fall every hour into error and abominable vice. Therefore Paul says, not of us, 
but of Christ Eph. 4:8, 'He led captivity captive.’ For Christ overcame the devil, and 
through the gospel promised the Holy Spirit, that by the help of the same we also 
should overcome all evil. And 1 John 3:8 is written, 'For this purpose the Son of God 
appeared, that he might destroy the works of the devil." (Ill, 16.) 

Good works we are to do, for they are the purpose of salvation, justification, 
and regeneration. "But Christ is set before us for this purpose. 
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For his sake sins are forgiven us and the Holy Spirit is given to us, who works in us 
a new light and eternal life, eternal righteousness, so that he shows us Christ in our 
hearts, as John wrote in 16:15: 'He shall take of mine own, and shall declare it unto 
you.’ Item, he also works other gifts: Love, thanksgiving, chastity, patience, etc. 
Therefore no one can fulfill the law without the Holy Spirit. Therefore Paul says, "We 
establish the law by faith, and do not put it away; for we cannot fulfill and keep the 
law until the Holy Spirit is given to us. . .. Now when we hear the word and gospel, 
and know Christ by faith, we receive the Holy Ghost, that we may think rightly of 
God, fear him, believe him, etc." (110:11, 14.) "Therefore are we justified, that we, 
being justified, might begin to do good, and to obey the law of God. Therefore we 
are born again, and receive the Holy Ghost, that the new life may have new works, 
new affects, fear, love of God, hatred of evil desire, etc." (146, 228.) 

The Apology never tires of emphasizing this fundamental truth, that before 
and without the faith that God is gracious to us for Christ's sake, there can be no 
question of loving God and fulfilling his commandments. "Yea, we cannot love God, 
for let the heart first be sure that sins are forgiven him." (107, 110.) "We cannot be 
obedient to the law unless we are born again through the gospel, because we 
cannot love God until we have received the forgiveness of sins. For as long as 
human nature believes that God is angry with us, it flees from his wrath and 
judgment." (140, 190.) "It is not possible that there should be rest, a quiet or peaceful 
conscience, when they doubt whether they have a gracious God, whether they do 
right, whether they have forgiveness of sin: how then can they call upon God in 
doubt, how can they be sure that God will respect and hear their prayer? So all their 
life is without faith, and they cannot serve God aright. This is what Paul says to the 
Romans: 'Whatsoever is not of faith is sin." (183, 90.) "We cannot love an angry 
God, but the law always accuses us, always shows us an angry God. Therefore it 
is necessary that we first take hold by faith of the promise that the Father is 
reconciled to us for Christ's sake and forgives us. Afterward we begin to do the law." 
(138, 174.) "Therefore, before we fulfill a’ tittle at the law, there must first be faith in 
Christ, by which we are reconciled to God, and first obtain forgiveness of sins." 
(115:38.) To the sinner God becomes a gracious image only through the gospel and 
faith. "Item, it is impossible for a man's heart to love God by the law alone, or by his 
works. For the law alone shows God's wrath and earnestness; 
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The law accuses us, and shows how he will punish sin so terribly, both with temporal 
and eternal punishments. Therefore what the scholastics speak of the love of God 
is a dream, and it is impossible to love God before we know and take hold of mercy 
by faith. For only then does God become obiectum amabile, a lovely, blessed sight." 
(110, 8.) 

Faith is a new divine power in the heart, which makes love spring up and 
necessarily impels to good works. For we do not call this faith to know the evil history 
of Christ, which is also in devils, but the new light and power which the Holy Spirit 
works in the heart, by which we overcome the terror of death, sin, etc." This we call 
faith. Such a right Christian faith is not such an easy, bad thing as the adversaries 
would have us believe. How then they say: ‘Believe,’ ‘Believe,’ how soon can | 
believe!" etc. Neither is it a man's thought, which | can make for myself, but it is a 
divine power in the heart, by which we are born again, by which we overcome the 
great power of the devil and of death, as Paul says to the Colossians: 'In whom also 
ye are risen through the faith which God worketh,' etc. This same faith, because it is 
anew divine light and life in the heart, by which we get a different mind and courage, 
is living, busy, and abounding in good works. Therefore this is rightly said, that faith 
is not right which is without works." (130, 129.) "Since faith now brings with it the 
Holy Spirit, and works a new light and life in the heart, it is certain and follows from 
necessity that faith renews and changes the heart. And what this newness of heart 
is, the prophet shows, when he says: "I will put my law in their hearts. When we have 
now been born again through faith and have recognized that God wants to be 
gracious to us, wants to be our father and helper, then we begin to fear God, to love 
him, to thank him, to praise him, to ask all help from him and to wait, to be obedient 
to him even in tribulations according to his will. We then also begin to love our 
neighbor; for there is now within, through the Spirit of Christ, a new heart, mind, and 
courage." (109:4) "And we add that it is impossible that right faith, which comforts 
the heart and receives forgiveness of sins, should be without the love of God. For 
through Christ we come to the Father, and if we are devoted to God through Christ, 
then we believe and conclude in our hearts that a true God lives and exists, that we 
have a Father in heaven who always looks to us, who is to be feared, who is to be 
loved for such unspeakable benefits, to whom we should always give heartfelt 
thanks and praise, who hears our prayers and also our longings and sighings, as 
John says in his first epistle (1 John 4:19). 4, 19): | love him, for he hath before 
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loved'. For he gave his Son for us, and forgave us our sins. John indicates 
sufficiently that faith then proceeds and love then follows." (112, 22.) 

Faith is not compatible with mortal sin, and where works do not follow, there 
is no faith. "This faith is in those who are truly repentant, that is, when a frightened 
conscience feels God's wrath and sin and seeks forgiveness of sin and grace. And 
it is in such terror, in such fears and distresses, that faith first proves itself and must 
also be preserved and increase. Therefore faith cannot be in carnal, secure people, 
who live according to the air and will of the flesh. For so Paul says in Romans 8:1, 
"There is therefore nothing condemnable in them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit"; item 12:13, "Therefore we are debtors, 
not to the flesh, in that we live after the flesh. For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die: but if ye kill by the spirit of the flesh, ye shall live.’ Therefore faith, which alone 
is in the hearts and consciences of those who are heartily sorry for their sins, cannot 
at the same time be next to mortal sin, as the adversaries teach. Neither can it be 
in them that live carnally after the world, after the will of Satan and the flesh." (112, 
23.) "For they that are counted holy and righteous in the sight of God are ever not 
in mortal sin." (95:48.) From the description of faith, "understand ye only that we 
speak not of such faith as is mortal sin, as the adversaries speak of faith." (98, 64.) 
With love also faith is lost. "But this is true, that he who corrupts love, corrupts also 
spirit and faith." (125, 103.) "If we be born again, we looked to keep the law, and to 
be obedient to God's law. Therefore, if any man neglect Christian love, though he 
had great and strong faith, he became cold, and is now carnal again, without spirit 
and faith. For there is not the Holy Spirit where there is not Christian love and other 
good fruits." (124, 98.) Where works diminish, there also inwardly things are no 
longer right in the heart. "For a heart and conscience that hath rightly felt its' sorrow 
and sin, being rightly alarmed, will not regard or seek much lust of the world. And 
where faith is, it is thankful to God, respecting and loving his commandments. 
Neither is there inwardly in the heart any' true repentance, unless we show 
outwardly good works, Christian patience." (191:34.) "For Christ is wont to put the 
two together, the law and the gospel, both faith and good works, to show that there 
is no faith unless good works follow." (134.) With the cause is set the effect: faith is 
followed by works. With the effect also the cause is taken away: with love and works 
faith also falls away. 
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If faith is there, works are not lacking, and if works are lacking, faith is no longer 
there. 

Works of outward honesty, which God wills and rewards for the sake of civil 
order, man is able to do to some extent by nature; but these are not truly good and 
God-pleasing works. "We hold and speak of outward godliness in this way, that God 
demands and wants such an outwardly honorable life, and for God's sake one must 
do the same good works that are commanded in ten commandments. For the law 
is our disciplinarian, and the law is given to the unrighteous. For the Lord God wills 
that gross sins be prevented by outward discipline, and to maintain this he gives 
law, ordains authority, and gives learned and wise men to serve as rulers. And so 
reason is able to lead an outwardly honorable life and walk by its own powers, 
though it is often hindered by inherent weakness and the wiles of the devil. Although 
| gladly give such an outward life and good works as much praise as they deserve 
(for in this life and in worldly affairs nothing is ever better than honesty and virtue, 
as Aristotle says that neither the morning star nor the evening star is more lovely 
and beautiful than honesty and righteousness, just as God also rewards such virtue 
with bodily gifts), yet good works and such a life should not be so highly exalted as 
to be enough for Christ's dishonor". (91:22-24.) Outwardly such works may shine; 
but inwardly they are foul. "But our’ adversaries are good raw, lazy, inexperienced 
theologians. They only look at the other table Mosi and the works of the same. But 
the first table, where the highest theology is, where all things are concerned, they 
do not regard at all; even that same highest, holiest, greatest, most noble 
commandment, which surpasses all human and angelic understanding, which 
concerns the highest service of God, the Godhead itself, and the glory of the eternal 
Majesty, since God gives that we should cordially consider, fear, and love Him as a 
Lord and God, they consider so little, so small, as if it did not belong to theology." 
(110, 9. 10.) 


32. 


How does the Apology judge of the nature, godliness, purpose, and 
usefulness of good works? In this life the new obedience of Christians remains 
imperfect. "Secondly, it is certain that even those who have been born again through 
faith and the Holy Spirit will still not be pure while this life lasts, nor will they fully 
keep the law. For though they have received the firstfruits of the Spirit, and though 
the new, even eternal life has begun in them, yet there still remains something of 
sin and evil desire, and the law still finds much of it to hinder us. 
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" (115:39). (115:39) "If we hold that, when we come to the gospel, and are born 
again, we should afterwards merit by our works that God should be gracious to us, 
and not by faith, our conscience would never rest, but would despair; for the law 
accuses us without ceasing, because we cannot fully keep it, etc. As then the whole 
holy Christian church, all the saints, have always confessed, and still confess. For 
thus Paul saith to the Romans, 7:19, 'The good that | would, that do | not; but the 
evil that | would not, that do I, etc. Item: 'With the flesh | serve the law of sins,’ etc. 
For there is no one who fears and loves God the Lord as wholeheartedly as he is 
guilty, no one who bears the cross and tribulation in complete obedience to God, no 
one who does not often doubt through weakness whether God will take care of us, 
whether he will respect us, whether he will hear our prayer. Because of this we often 
grumble against God out of impatience, because it is well with the wicked and evil 
with the righteous. Who is he that doeth right in his profession, that is not angry with 
God in temptations, when God hideth himself? Who loveth his neighbour as himself? 
Who is without all manner of evil lusts? Of the sins of all, the Psalm says: "For this 
all the saints will ask in due time. He says that all the saints must ask for forgiveness 
of sin. Therefore those are blind as blind who do not consider the evil lusts of the 
flesh to be sin, of which Paul says: "The flesh strives against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
strives against the flesh. For the flesh does not trust God, relies on this world and 
temporal goods, seeks human comfort and help in tribulations, even against God's 
will, doubts God's grace and help, murmurs against God in crosses and temptations, 
all of which is against God's command. Against the sin of Adam the Holy Spirit strives 
and strives in the hearts of the saints, that he may cast out and kill the same poison 
of the old Adam, the evil desperate way, and bring into the heart a different mind 
and courage. And Augustine also says: "All the commandments of God we keep, 
then, if all that we do not keep is forgiven us. "*" (117, 45.) 

Taken absolutely, considered in themselves, and judged according to the law, 
therefore even the good works of Christians are not pleasing to God. "For this reason 
Augustine says that even the good works which the Holy Spirit works in us are not 
pleasing to God except in so far as we believe that we are pleasing to God for Christ's 
sake, and not that they themselves should be pleasing to God. And Jerome says 
against Pelagium, "Then we are righteous when we acknowledge ourselves to be 
sinners, and our’ righteousness is not in our merit, but in God's mercy." Therefore, if 
we are rich in good works, and have begun to keep God's law, as Paul did, when he 
preached faithfully, etc. 
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Nevertheless there must be faith, by which we trust that God will be gracious to us 
and make atonement for Christ's sake, and not for our works. For mercy cannot be 
comprehended but by faith alone. Therefore those who teach that we are pleasing 
to God because of works, and not because of Christ, lead consciences into 
despair." (118:51.) Their imperfection shows clearly enough "that our works, and 
since we began to keep the law, are not pleasing to God in themselves. . . . For we 
must always keep it, if we would teach rightly, that we are pleasing to God, not for 
the law, not for works, but for Christ's sake. For the glory due to Christ is not to be 
given to the law or to our wretched works." (119, 61.) 

Concerning the purpose and benefit of good works, the Apology writes that 
Christians are to keep the Ten Commandments, "not to do good for eternal death 
or eternal torment, which is due to Christ alone, but to do it so that the devil may 
not be given room and God be angered and the Holy Spirit be grieved and 
displeased. These fruits and good works have been commanded by God, and have 
their reward; and for the glory of God and the divine commandment they are to be 
done". (200:77.) When Christ attaches works to pardon (Matt. 6:14), he shows that 
good works, as good fruits, must necessarily follow, and that it is a hypocritical 
repentance if they do not follow; then that outward signs of so great a promise are 
necessary to us, because the fearful conscience has need of manifold consolations. 
"Therefore, as baptism and the Lord's supper are signs which repeatedly remind, 
establish, and assure fearful minds, that they may believe the more firmly that sins 
are forgiven, so also the same promise is written and pictured in good works, that 
these works may remind us that we believe more firmly. Those, therefore, who do 
not do good, do not provoke themselves to faith, but despise those promises. But 
the pious embrace them, rejoicing that they have signs and testimonies of so great 
a promise. Therefore they exercise themselves in those signs and testimonies." 
(135, 155; 121, 80.) "As in other sacraments Christ attaches the promise to the 
outward sign, so here also he attaches the promise of forgiveness of sin to the 
outward good works." And as in the Lord's Supper we do not obtain forgiveness of 
sins without faith ex opere operato, so also not in this work and our forgiving; for our 
forgiving is not a good work either, unless it be of those whose sins are already 
forgiven beforehand by God in Christ. Therefore our forgiveness, if it please God, 
must follow after the forgiveness which God forgives us. For Christ put the two 
together, the law and the gospel, both faith and good works, to show that there is 
no faith. 
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"The first thing is, that there be no ‘good works' unless it be followed by 'good works': 
item, that we may have outward signs to remind us of the gospel, and of the 
forgiveness of sins, whereby we may be comforted, that our faith may be exercised 
in many ways". (134.) 

The Apology enthusiastically sings the praises of Christian works. Good 
works, it says, should and must be done because of the divine command, the 
exercise of faith, confession, and thanksgiving. And such works, though stained by 
the flesh, are "for the faith's sake holy, divine works, sacrifices, and statesmanship 
(politia) of Christ, who thereby shows his kingdom before this world. For in these he 
sanctifies hearts, and drives back the devil; and that he may maintain his gospel 
among men, he opposes the kingdom of the devil with the confession of the saints, 
and in our weakness reveals his power. The dangers, labors, and sermons of the 
apostle Paul, Athanasius, Augustine, and the like, who have taught the church, are 
holy works, are true sacrifices pleasing to God, are struggles of Christ, by which he 
drove back the devil, and drove him from those who believed. The efforts of David, 
when he made wars and administered his kingdom at home, are holy works, are 
true sacrifices, are wars of God, who defended that people, which had the word of 
God, against the devil, lest the knowledge of God should be utterly cut off on earth. 
So also we think of individual good works in the lowest professions and private 
ones. By these works Christ triumphs over the devil, as when the Corinthians 
gathered alms (1 Cor. 16:1), it was a holy work, and a sacrifice, and a warfare of 
Christ against the devil, who laboured lest any thing should be done for the praise 
of God. To blame such works as the confession of doctrine, temptations, labors of 
love, and the slaying of the flesh, would be in truth to blame the outward constitution 
of the kingdom of Christ among men." 

"And here we add something about rewards and merit. We teach that rewards 
are set and promised to the works of believers. We teach that good works merit 
something (meritoria esse), not forgiveness of sins, grace, or justification (for we 
obtain these by faith alone), but other bodily and spiritual gifts in this life and after 
this life, because Paul says 1 Cor. 3:8, "Each one will receive wages according to 
his work." So the rewards will be different because of the different works. But the 
forgiveness of sins is the same and equal in all, as Christ is one, and freely offered 
to all who believe that for Christ's sake their sins are forgiven them." (120, 68 f.) 

The Apology praises good works; for "by such praises of good works," it says, 
"no doubt the believers will be-. 
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moved to do good". (120, 80.) But at the expense of grace and faith, it does not 
praise works. "With all the praise of good works, therefore, we hold fast these 
precepts in the preaching of the law, that the law be not fulfilled without Christ, as 
he himself saith, 'Without me ye can do nothing;' item, that it be impossible to please 
God without faith, Heb. 11:6. For it is certain above all things, that the doctrine of the 
law will not abolish the gospel, will not abolish the reconciler Christ. And vile are the 
Pharisees, our adversaries, who interpret the law in such a way that they give the 
glory of Christ to works, namely, that they are the atonement and deserve 
forgiveness of sins. It follows, therefore, that works are always commended as 
pleasing because of faith, because works are not pleasing without the Atonement of 
Christ. By this we have access to God, Rom. 5:2, not by works without the Mediator 
Christ." (134, 148.) F. B. 


Literature. 


DOCTOR CARL FERDINAND WILHELM WALTHER. "A true theologian of 
peace." (Guenther.) By the Rev. D. H. Steffens. The Lutheran Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $1.25. 

Walther was one of Luther's most understanding and consistent students. He held to the 
maxim: "Quo propior Luthero, eo melior theologus!" He himself wanted only to be a humble 
disciple of Luther. It was therefore his privilege in America not only to put Luther's teachings 
back on the lampstand, but also in some areas, such as the doctrine of church and ministry, to 
look into reality on a large scale for the first time and to introduce it into the practical life of the 
church. Thus, then, this biography of Walther is a fitting jubilee gift. The author has skilfully used 
the printed material available up to now and presented it in fluent language. This publication is 
all the more interesting because it came out of the publishing house of the General Synod. While 
in the past much doubtful material has appeared in the same in good English, here he offers 
both: sound material in excellent English. May the book find many grateful readers, also in our 
midst! - We would like to draw your attention to several corrigenda. Page 114 should read 
prayers instead of papers. Page 172 is 1886 instead of 1881. Page 190 is be instead of he. 
Page 242 is to read Roebbelen. Page 250 and otherwise Burger instead of Buerger. Page 313 
Altenburg instead of Augsburg. Page 349 John instead of Job. 

F-B. 

THE DARK AGES. A Survey of Religion and Morals in the Pre- Reformation 

Period. By Th. Graebner. XV| and 224 pages. Concordia Publishing House, 

St. Louis, Mo. price, paper cover, 35 cts.; library cloth binding, gilt stamping 

on back and cover, $1.00, postpaid.. 

A rotten tree brings bad fruit. Such a rotten tree is the Papist system, which is built from A 
to Z on falsehood. And in the Middle Ages this tree also had the opportunity to unfold unhindered, 
to take deep root, to stretch its branches everywhere and to bring forth abundantly the fruits that 
are still in its nature today. And it is works of night and darkness that the Papacy has produced. 
We do not speak of the Dark Ages because they are dark and unknown to us, but because in 
them ignorance and the lie of antichristianity reigned and spread. 
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worked. To be sure, Jesuits, as everywhere, have tried to turn the truth upside down. But the 
facts shout too loud, and the witnesses speak too definitely, leave nothing to be desired. If any 
one wishes to be convinced of this, let him take up Prof. Grabner's book, which gives the history 
itself, the sources, and the connoisseurs of the sources to speak. No Lutheran, however, will 
close the book without thanking God for having restored his Gospel to us through D. Luther, 
which in the darkness of this evil and insane world is the light and the power that can save, only 
and alone, but also truly save. Prof. Grabner treats his material in a dexterous, luminous manner 
in the following chapters: Religion; The State of Society; Prelates and Priests; The 
Monasteries; Power of the Clergy; Courts Spiritual; Traffic in Pardons; A House of 
Merchandise; The Holy City; Popes of the Pre-Reformation Age. F.B. 

"He Whom Thou Lovest Is Sick." Admonitions and Comfort for the Sick and Suffering. 
Compiled by E. Staudermann. 35 cts. Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago, Ill.. - The contents 
of this booklet consist of Bible verses with song verses attached and 13 short prayers. The 
price, 35 cts, seems very high to us, F. B. 

Songs of other worlds. By Chr. Eckhardt. 8x5*. 170 pp. Tasteful blue binding with 
white decoration and gilt title, tzl.00; with gilt edges $1.25. Success Printing Co. - F. W. H. 
judges of these songs, "We have here to do with a richly gifted, deeply invested, and above all 
pious poet's mind. " F. B. 

on the definition and the eight points of the election of grace in the 11th 
Article of the Formula of Concord. Short paper (12 pages) by Bro. Theo. Hanssen, R. |, Spsolits 
k*rr’, lowa. 10 Cts. F. B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


What new groups will form within the American Lutheran Church has 
become the subject of consideration in some circles. We see no reason to expect 
significant changes. There will continue to be two major groups. One group will 
insist, as it has in the past, not only that the Lutheran Confession be recognized in 
the Synodical Constitution, but also that actual teaching in the pulpits and in 
publications be consistent with the Confession. The other group will also 
constitutionally recognize the Lutheran confession-this has now become 
fashionable-but in actual teaching and practice will not only tolerate but also defend 
teachings contrary to the confession. Admittedly, there has been a great change in 
the outward attitude toward the Lutheran Confession in comparison with former 
times. In former times, especially in the circles of the General Synod, one spoke 
against the "symbol worship" or the "symbolism" of the Lutherans who had 
immigrated from Germany. We read in "Lehre und Wehre" 1862, p. 152 f.: "In the 
Lutheran Observer of March 21, a Schrejber, under the cipher 'Spener,' seeks to prove 
the barrenness of so-called symbolism by the little influence which it has hitherto 
exerted, among other things, on the German population of St. Louis, Mo. He writes: 
‘The case in St. Louis is a very striking one, for there the old symbolical system of 
Europe has been in operation for more than twenty years without hindrance or 
disturbance; and in twenty years it has brought 5000 out of about 60,000 Lutherans 
from Europe to the church! 
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Sad testimony to symbolism! We do not wish to be understood as censuring our 
brethren of the Old Symbolist party, and especially not those of St. Louis; for, from 
all we know of them, they are good, learned, and pious men. The system is wrong, 
and the system is what we are fighting against. It is the system which is called the 
sacramental, and in short words this: By baptism the child is born again, and 
therefore becomes a member of the body of Christ; and falling from grace, which 
happens to all, the child is confirmed in the twelfth or fourteenth year, generally 
without moral qualification, partakes of the body of Christ in holy communion, and is 
thus fed by the mouth with spiritual food. In this country, where men read and think, 
they soon see that this is something different, at any rate, from the religion which 
Christ and his apostles taught, and as soon as they become enlightened by the Spirit 
of God, they turn from it with disgust, and go to other churches where Bible 
Christianity prevails. Hence the success of the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and even Congregationalists among the Germans. If you want to convert the 
Germans, you must preach conversion to God and faith in JEsum Christum, and not 
denominational religion, in the preaching of which they have been hardened in sin. 
You have heard enough of this in Germany. Now, this is the system which the 
Lutheran and Missionary supports. It is true, this symbolic 

Leaf is too perceptive to brazenly go out and defend such an anti-biblical system; it 
gilds the pill; it has something of the spiritual life and energy of the other churches 
of the land mixed up with its sacramental religion. But the thing will not be effective; 
the two cannot go together. The sacramental religion is all or nothing; as a system 
it will not admit of mingling with other systems; like Rome it must stand or fall by its 
own merits. If it is true that baptism gives birth to the child again, and that the worship 
of the church (including Holy Communion) is to lead the born-again child to heaven 
without repentance or faith, then those who work for the conversion of souls in the 
biblical way are great fools. With this system the Lutheran church never is, and never 
will be able to supply its children with spiritual food. The food which the immortal 
soul needs is not in the system. Christ crucified, and in all his offices, is what poor 
sinners need. The Lutheran Church in Germany and in this country needs religious 
revivals. Nothing else will save it. With the editor of the Lutheran| am a be 

He alone must let me interpret it according to my own sense (for myself), as | allow 
him. It is a noble document and receives all its moral strength from the Bible and is 
valuable solely because of its conformity to the Bible." To this D. Walther: "We share 
this expectoration as a proof of what Lutherans of the General Synod, born 
especially here, have for ideas of the so-called system of the old Lutheran Church. 
Since the same (according to God's clear words) believes and teaches that holy 
baptism is the bath of regeneration, holy communion the communion of the body 
and blood of Christ, the absolution of the church servant God's forgiveness. 
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they think that the old Evangelical Lutheran Church teaches beatification 'without 
repentance and faith’ through the opus operatum of the use of the sacraments, through 
a mechanical efficacy of the same, like the popes! This is a very gross 
misunderstanding. ... .. The reason why the old Lutheran Church holds so earnestly 
to the means of grace is not that she wanted to heal man by them without 
repentance and faith, as by bodily medicines which one has only to take and which 
then act even in sleep, but that she holds so earnestly to them, but that it so 
earnestly holds that the poor sinner becomes righteous and blessed before God by 
grace alone, without works, without merit, that is, not by doing, working, earning 
anything himself, but that God offers him everything in the means of grace and works 
through them. In this sense we are quite willing to allow our religion to be called a 
‘sacramental’ one. Yes, to teach blessedness by faith, and yet to deny to the Word 
and sacraments the character of containing and presenting to us the goods which 
we are to take and appropriate by faith, is a contradiction. To teach blessedness by 
grace, and yet to want to know of no real means of grace, is self-deception. If there 
are no collative organs of grace, the whole doctrine of a poor sinner's justification 
by grace floats in lust; faith, which is something relative, then lacks its correlative, 
or the whole doctrine of faith is a mere enthusiasm. Incidentally, to conclude from 
the small number of Germans who have been won to the fellowship of the Church 
here through us, that the system is incorrect, is very premature. This would also 
break the staff over the 'system' of the Saviour Himself, who won only a few through 
His personal administration of the public teaching office in Judea and Galilee. Add 
to this the fact that there are several German churches here which follow the 
beatification system of the General Synod. Whence then is it that these churches 
have been equally unable to bring the remaining 55,000 (not original Lutherans, but 
Germans of all kinds) to the Church? Would not, then, the doctrinal system of the 
General Synod be thereby judged?" So far "L. u. W." of 1862. Now in June of this 
year the General Synod at Chicago adopted a constitution in which it professed 
without reservation the unaltered Augsburg Confession and the other symbols of 
the Lutheran Church as being in harmony with the Augsburg Confession. But at the 
same time we have before us the fact that prominent teachers of the General Synod 
still publicly oppose the teaching of the Lutheran symbols, including that of the Small 
Lutheran Catechism. The same fact is still found in General Council. Thus, 
unfortunately, the time has not yet come when confessional Lutherans can enter 
into ecclesiastical union with the General Synod and General Council. F. P. 

The unification of the Norwegian synods has been almost universally held up 
as a model of unification. Questions such as, "When will the German synods 
follow?" and, "When will the English and all other synods follow?" have passed 
through the ecclesiastical papers. And yet the very unification of the Norwegian 
synods is a pattern of how Lutherans cannot and should not unite, because the 
Norwegian basis of unification, the "Opgjér," in the doctrine of conversion, is the 
most sharply defined of all. 
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The first is to place the two most important opposites at the time of the Reformation, 
namely Erasmus and Luther, on one and the same platform, side by side in a unionist 
manner. In defense of this method of unification, it has been argued again recently 
that the laity lacks understanding of the contrasts between Luther and Erasmus. But 
this is a great error. The Christian laity, without exception, side with Luther against 
Erasmus on the question of de libero arbitrio. The faith of the Christian laity is 
expressed in Luther's Small Catechism in the words, "I believe that | cannot of my 
own reason nor strength believe in JEsum Christum, my HErrn, or come to him, but 
the Holy Spirit has called me through the gospel, enlightened me with his gifts, 
sanctified me in the right faith, and preserved me." With this belief the Christian laity 
at the same time repel the whole Erasmian error, namely, the error of se applicandi ad 
gratiam, of the ability to send oneself to grace, to act rightly against grace, to decide 
for or against grace, or however else one may clothe the Erasmian error. The fact 
is, to be sure, that some laymen do not in all respects see through the fallacy with 
which sophistical and eloquent theologians defend the Erasmian position. But 
nevertheless the laity remain firmly and unwaveringly on Luther's side in their hearts 
as long as the Christian faith is in them at all. This is also the state of affairs within 
the Norwegian Association. The Norwegian Christian laity remain in their hearts 
outside the union declared at the beginning of June this year on the basis of the 
"Opgjor" in St. Paul. And if all the Lutheran synods of this country, including the 
Synodal Conference, were to follow the Norwegians, adopt the "Opgjér" and declare 
themselves united on the basis of the "Opgjér", all Christians in the Lutheran synods 
would remain in their hearts outside this union. The Holy Spirit, who dwells in the 
hearts of Christians and teaches them to trust in grace alone (Apology 97, 66), does 
not allow them to believe the Erasmian part of Thesis IV to be true. Likewise, it is an 
impossibility to win the "Christian laity" to the so-called "second form of doctrine" in 
the doctrine of eternal election. For this form of doctrine, according to which the faith 
of Christians, which endures to the end, precedes their election, there is no word of 
God. But where there is no word of God, there is no faith, but only a human opinion 
or imagination. Even Gerhard, Scriver, Pontoppidan, and other acknowledged 
doctrinal fathers, never believed the second form of doctrine. And if the whole 
Synodal Conference and all the other Lutheran Synods were to adopt the "Opgjér" 
and declare with Thesis | that they also "unanimously and without reservation" 
accepted the "second doctrinal form," their declarations and resolutions would 
remain merely on paper. God has even surely taken the faith of Christians into His 
own hands, namely, by making His Word the sole source and foundation of faith. 
Men may, under God's permission, imagine what they will, but they cannot believe 
what they will, believe taken in the Christian sense. God has bound the Christian 
faith even close to his word. If any man teach otherwise, and abide not in the sound 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, he is darkened, and knoweth nothing, but is addicted 
(voowv, 
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sick) in questions and wars of words (1 Tim. 6, 3. 4). Also the Holy Spirit does not 
do allotria in His work in the church. He only seals God's word in the hearts of the 
Christians as truth. He is completely renitent towards the thoughts of men. What 
such as have no word of God for their doctrine speak of "Christian certainty" is self- 
deception and deception of others. F.P. 

Right and wrong way to establish unity. All that is good and praiseworthy 
in the Christian church is wrought and directed by God's Word alone. Only give 
God's Word an opportunity to prove its God-power. So it is with conversion. Preach 
the law and the gospel. Without dwelling on unnecessary compliments, preach the 
truth of the divine law, that every human individual is accursed who does not abide 
in all that is written in the book of the law, that he may do it, and that therefore all 
hearers belong to hell according to all concepts of justice and righteousness. Then 
proclaim without reservation the truth of the gospel, that heaven is wide open to all 
who hear it, because God was in Christ and reconciled the whole world to himself; 
that therefore God does not want any of the hearers to be in hell, but accepts 
everyone to salvation through faith in Christ. He also exhorts and entices to faith: 
"Believe now! Now is the acceptable time, now is the day of salvation." But it is quite 
wrong to try to fix the time of conversion and the number of converts, for instance, 
in the manner of our revivalists: "By ten o'clock this evening you must be converted," 
or: "We have resolved to win 2000 souls for Christ in this revival campaign." This is 
unseemly human interference in a work which is God's alone, and the result is man- 
made conversions, which are worse than none at all." - It is just the same with the 
establishment of unity in the Christian Church. Let us be ever and earnestly intent 
on the production of this unity! But let us let God make it by His Word! Let us give 
God's Word the opportunity to conquer hearts. This is done when we present God's 
Word in regard to a disputed doctrine, and respond in love and patience to innate 
and acquired erroneous opinions, and place them in the light of God's Word. But let 
us beware of trying to bring about unity by a certain time - say, the four hundredth 
anniversary of the Reformation! There is the danger that in the place of the unity by 
which God conquers hearts for His Word, we may put a man-made union, which is 
worse than no union at all. F. P. 

Who is primarily responsible for purification sentences that do not 
contain pure Lutheran doctrine? The blame is not infrequently dumped on the 
"Christian laity." Because the laity have difficulty in finding the difference between 
Erasmus' and Luther's doctrine of conversion, as well as in grasping the difference 
between the first and second form of doctrine in the election of grace, one can very 
well construct unification sentences in which Erasmians and_ Lutherans, 
representatives of the first and second form of doctrine, appear side by side on an 
equal footing. But we have already remembered that all Christian laymen are 
Lutherans in their hearts and never Erasmians. They believe from the heart 
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Luther's explanation of the third article. Their whole Christian experience contradicts 
the assumption that their Christianity is explained by their right conduct against the 
action of the Holy Spirit. And when the Christian laity read the passages of Scripture 
which deal with the relation of their Christian state to their eternal election, they do 
not even entertain the thought that their Christian state precedes their eternal 
election, because all the passages of Scripture describe their Christian state as a 
consequence and effect of their eternal election. No, it is the pastors and professors, 
whose own thoughts rise above and against God's Word, who botch up the 
Unification sentences. If, for example, the Norwegian "Opgjér" had contained only 
the pure Lutheran doctrine, it would have met with joyful approval on the part of the 
Norwegian Christian laity. 
F.P. 

Debates on the Purification Project of the General Synod, the General 
Council, and the Synod of the South. The Ohio "Kirchenzeitung" (July 28, 1917) 
cites the paragraph of the new Constitution entitled "Doctrinal Basis" (see L. and 
W., July issue, p. 332) and remarks: "Thus it would seem that this new body, as far 
as confessional position is concerned, wishes to place itself on the standpoint of the 
General Synod, which also accepts only the Holy Scriptures and the Augsburg 
Confession as actually obligatory and recognizes the other confessions only in 
general. Hitherto the General Council has declared itself unapologetically 
committed to all the Lutheran confessions. Now the Council, as such, has not yet 
pronounced itself on this Constitution. It would seem to us, however, that it can by 
no means be a step forward for the Council in the confessional position to accept 
the confessional position of the General Synod in this proposed form, and to let go 
in exchange the confessional form which confesses all Lutheran symbols 
straightforwardly, and which the Council has now written on its banner for more than 
fifty years." About the paragraph concerning the Lodge, the same paper says: "In 
general, it would be fair to say that the paragraph, as it reads, is not to be objected 
to as wrong. The "United Church" could take the matter seriously, that is, "advise 
and admonish" so earnestly and insistently that the individual synods and persons 
would be moved in conscience and induced to shun, for example, all lodge activities. 
But it must be admitted that the experience of more than fifty years in the Council 
does not lead us to expect so much, especially not when the great mass of the 
General Synod in the new union is now taken into consideration; for in the General 
Synod lodge membership is regarded as a private matter, about which the church, 
or synod and congregation, as such, has no regulations to make." - The Ohio 

Lutheran Standard of 4 August brought the following editorial note: "There 

are chiefly two practical differences that keep us apart, namely, that concerning pulpit and altar 
fellowship and that concerning the lodge. What now may reasonably be expected from the new 
body relative to these points of difference? Concerning the first point the proposed constitution 
has nothing to say whatever; this would seem to indicate that the practise which holds at present 
will, or at least may, be continued. Relative to secret societies, to which the following words 
doubtless refer: ‘organizations whose principles or practises appear to be inconsistent with full 
loyalty to the Christian Church,' the general body will only have advisory powers. 
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power, for ‘the synods alone shall have the power of discipline.’ Here too, then, the great 
probability is that things will go on as they have been, with the possibility of the more conservative 
element giving way to the more liberal; for that is the way such things usually work out." It 
continues, "The liberal element" (in the General Synod and the United Synod South) "is but a 
small minority, yet that element seems to be prescribing in the present movement for union how 
the United Lutheran Church in America is to stand on the above-disputed questions. It does not, 
therefore, seem probable that there should be for the present, in the true and full sense of the 
term, a United Lutheran Church in America; and the failure, it appears, must be credited to a 
small minority's deference to lodgism and unionism. May we not plead with these people to drop 
these things, or at least agree to a constitution that will provide for their final elimination?" The 
iowasche "Kirchenblatt" contains p. 249 the following debate: "It is seen that the new 
constitution or doctrinal basis is not essentially different from that of the General 
Synod, though the confession of the so-called secondary confessions of our Church 
is more definite and comprehensive in the new form"; but this doctrinal basis is such 
that it may be called "sufficient." "Striking" to the "Kirchenblatt," however, is the fact 
that "nothing is said of the position of the new church body on the secret societies" 
(the "Kirchenblatt" seems to have overlooked Section 6 of Article VIII) "and on the 
important, practical question of communion in the Lord's Supper and pulpit. The 
General Synod, in spite of its confessional paragraph, has taken an un-Lutheran 
position on both questions, while the General Council, even on these points, has 
drawn the right inference from its position on the confession of the church. Here it 
will have to be seen whether the General Council will maintain the position it has 
won in hot battles, or whether it will abandon it in favor of unification. For all its correct 
doctrinal basis, it may yet, as may be seen from the General Synod, act in practice 
in such a way as actually to deny Lutheran principles. If the "V. If the "V. L. K. A." 
were to stand on the ground of the General Synod even in practical questions, the 
best paragraphs concerning confession and doctrine would not be able to conceal 
the fact that this new foundation is not taking place in the truth of Reformation faith 
and life. It is, of course, a fact that even in the General Council the scriptural, practical 
principles have not yet penetrated everywhere, that not only with regard to the 
Galesburg Rule, but also with regard to the principle that no pastor should be a 
member of an anti-Christian secret society, cases are found which deny these 
principles; but it has been emphasized again and again that these important 
principles are finding more and more general recognition. A connection - nay, a 
fusion - of the General Council with the General Synod would not only endanger the 
execution, nay, recognition of these principles, but would more and more push them 
aside. In this way, however, the great, beneficial work of the fathers of the General 
Council would be severely damaged, and it would also give the appearance that the 
struggle for a truly Lutheran practice had been waged in vain, and that this was now 
being admitted. " G. 

lowa and Ohio on the Norwegian Association. The lowa "Church Gazette" 
says (p. 249), "The new church body, at its first business meeting, accepted the 
congratulations of its friends and the representatives of other 
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Lutheran synods. There our Synod was also able to have its say; Dir. M. Fritschel, 
D. D., conveyed our congratulations and blessings and thus also found a friendly 
echo in the large assembly. Had nothing else of importance happened in this year 
of 1917 but this uniting of Lutheran Norwegians on so sound a basis, truly the great 
jubilee year would not have been celebrated in vain." The Ohio "Church Gazette" 
judges (p. 483) that "all these people have rightly united on the ground of the 
Lutheran Confession. God grant them his blessing that they may now also all and 
in all things hold fast the truth they have accepted and confessed and express it in 
church life!" In the "Theologische Zeitblatter" for June, D. Stellhorn writes: "about 
this 'foundation' we can only heartily rejoice; it is the old Lutheran biblical one. This 
already lies in the fact that the new church body recognizes the content of both 
doctrinal tropes in use in the Lutheran Church since the Formula of Concord 
concerning the election of grace as being in complete agreement with the basic 
teachings of the Word of God. This is the real mark of the Lutheran Church over 
against all Calvinistic appeals: the doctrine of election in regard to faith is the brief 
but accurate summary of the doctrine of our confession." It must "fill hearts with 
thanksgiving to the Lord" that he "has graciously preserved our Norwegian brethren 
not to be confused and entrapped by the seemingly so biblical and Lutheran 
arguments of modern Missouri, and has preserved them in the old Lutheran faith." 
The doctrine of election necessarily presupposes that "man's conduct toward grace 
matters," since a distinction must be made between man's natural and willful 
reluctance. "God bless the new Norwegian church body and keep it by the old Bible 
Lutheran truth!" - The unification basis of the Norwegians thus contains propositions 
which meet with undivided approval on the part of lowa as well as Ohio. Error is 
satisfied with compromise at any time. In this case Ohio, like lowa, puts up with the 
anti-Synergistic phrases of the "Opgjér," and adheres to those theses and termini 
of that hermaphroditic document which concede to synergistic error equal rights 
with Biblical truth. Should not the eyes of those who have allowed themselves to be 
persuaded that by accepting the "Opgjér" the Norwegian Synod has not changed 
its doctrinal position be opened at this blessing of the previous opponents of the 
Norwegian Synod? G. 

More details about the unification of the Norwegian synods. Under the 
name "Norwegian Lutheran Church of America" the three largest Norwegian 
Lutheran synods in our country - the Norwegian Synod, the Forenede Kirke and the 
Haugesynode - were constituted on June 9 as anew body comprising nine districts. 
Thus the union project, based on the Madison Theses ("Opgjér") adopted in 1912, 
has come to a conclusion. D H G Stub is president of the new organization. On 
June 6 the above synodical bodies assembled for a final independent session, the 
Haugesynod in St. Paul Armory, the Forenede Kirke in another meeting hall of the 
same building, and the Norwegian Synod in the Central Presbyterian Church. The 
Forenede Kirke was represented by 492 pastors and 802 laymen, the Norwegian 
Synod by 305 pastors and 437 delegates, and the Hauge- 
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synod with 119 pastors and 207 delegates. Two minority submissions were before 
the final meetings of the three bodies. The minority, within the Norwegian Synod, 
had renewed negotiations with the Unification Committee of the three synods last 
autumn. In a letter of October 4, two representatives of the minority, Prof. C. K. 
Preus and P. J. B. Torrison, addressed a request to this committee, in which they 
again urged the demands of the minority, namely that the equality of the first 
(Formula of Concord) and second (intuitu fidei) doctrinal form, - i.e. § 1 of the "Opgjér" 
- be dropped, the reference to Art. XI of the Formula of Concord should be amended 
in such a way that the definition of the election of grace includes also the 
predestination of persons (in the introductory sentences), and that instead of "sense 
of responsibility toward acceptance or rejection of grace" should be put: "sense of 
man of duty toward acceptance of grace or guilt for rejection of grace." If these 
changes were appropriate, he said, the minority would also want to go into 
Unification. The Unification Committee met in Minneapolis December 5-7 and 
considered this submission. It rejected the plan presented, which amounted to a 
"special opgjér" of the three synods with the minority, explaining that such action 
"would create misunderstandings and difficulties." But a special committee was 
appointed from the Union Committee, consisting of D. Kildahl of the Forenede Kirke, 
Prof. Wee of the Haugesynod, and P. Jordahl of the Norwegian Synod; With this 
Suhb Committee Prof. Preus and P. Torrison held a meeting at Austin, Minn. the 
result of which was an agreement communicated to the representatives of the 
minority, who assembled, about 100 in number, at Minneapolis, January 17 and 18. 
This so-called Austin Opgjér is, in form, a recommendation of the Union Committee 
to the three Synods to raise the following propositions for resolution: "The Annual 
Meeting" (of each of the three Synods) "calls attention to the three reservations 
concerning items 1, 3, and 4 in the 'Opgjér,' contained in the petition of Prof. Preus 
and Bro. Torrison's submission, and declares that it finds nothing in the said 
submission which is contrary to Scripture and the Confession, but regards the 
position expressed in the said submission as an expression sufficient for unity of 
faith, and that therefore also the group of men and congregations" (the so-called 
minority) "whose position is set forth in the said submission, are invited to belong to 
the new body as a whole, with complete equality and mutual brotherly recognition. 
Since especially the expression" (in the Madison "Opgjér") "sense of responsibility 
toward acceptance or rejection of grace' has become the subject of discussion, 
reference is made, as to the meaning of this expression, to the following by D. Stub 
and D. Kildahl published in 1914 and approved by the Unification Committee." The 
text of this statement then follows, culminating in the sentence, "Acceptance and 
rejection of grace flow from different sources. That a man accepts grace, that is, that 
he believes, is effected by God alone; that a man rejects grace is from man alone; 
in other words, in this man alone is the cause, and for this man alone bears the 
blame." This Austin op-ed had been adopted by the Unification Committee with the 
addition: "Note: It goes without saying that the above resolution must not be 
construed to mean that 
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the [Madison] 'opgjér' as a basis of unification between the three conferring synods 
thereby abridged or changed." In the invitation calling for the January 17 meeting, 
Prof. Preus and Torrison informed the minority members that they had made a 
request to the Unification Committee that this "Note" be deleted, but otherwise the 
following sentence be added as a judgment of the synods involved: "It also goes 
without saying that this Note shall not be understood as altering or modifying the 
above agreement." The Union Committee did not respond to this request. The 
announced meeting was held in Minneapolis on January 17. The official report of 
that meeting, after, a brief summary of the Austin proposal, reads, "Obviously, the 
‘note’ added to the invitation does not alter or modify the contents of the invitation. 
The minority hereby accepts the said invitation" (i.e., the Austm opgjér plus note) 
"with the prayer that God will prosper this sledge to bless his church." However, not 
all minority people agreed with this resolution. Seventeen present were not satisfied 
with the Austin document mainly because of the "Note." When the minority report 
was presented to the last synodal assembly of the Norwegian Synod on June 6, the 
following declared. 

P. A. J. Torgerson and P. H. Ingebritson that they could not agree to the "Opgjér" 
(despite the document passed in Austin) and therefore would not join the new body. 
Pastors J. A. Moldstad, H. M. Offen, L. Harstad, and O. T. Lee spoke against 
unification on the proposed basis. Moldstad suggested that the "Note" to the Austin 
document be deleted. His proposal was voted down and the Austiner Opgjér was 
adopted as presented. There were 18 votes against unification. In addition, a 
number of non-voting pastors and laymen were against union under the conditions 
made at Austin. This remnant of the minority has since organized, and for the 
present will preserve a separate existence. G. 

The orientation of the new Norwegian Lutheran body was already evident 
in the first synodal meetings. Above all, it is noticeable with how much assiduity the 
relations with the Norwegian state church, which had been damaged to the core by 
indifferentism and negative criticism, were emphasized. The greetings and 
congratulations which had arrived in Kristiania from all the bishops and missionary 
associations of the Church of Norway, as well as from the theological faculty 
(Seeberg's direction), were reciprocated by "a hearty greeting to Norway's state and 
church." Here it would have been appropriate to recall 2 John 10 and 11 - "Neither 
salute him, for he who salutes him makes himself partaker of his evil works" - for 
certainly the Norwegian State Church has not "remained in the teaching of Christ". 
Congratulations were received from Rev. C. L. Frey, representing "Eastern 
Lutherans" (Council, General Synod), who had appeared by official invitation; from 
the Synod of the Northwest (Council); from Rev. M. Fritschel, President of the lowa 
Synod, who had appeared in person, "showing a sympathetic and intelligent interest in the 
efforts toward union and its consummation" (report in the Luth. Church Herald; from the 
Texas District of the lowa Synod; from the Danish Synod. Elected as president of 
the executive committee of the new body were. 
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Mr. S. H. Holstad, who took a leading part in the Unionist Laymen's Missionary 
Movement at St. Paul last year. By resolution the President of the United States and 
Congress were called upon to prohibit the manufacture of intoxicating liquors during 
the duration of the war. By another resolution all citizens of the country are urged to 
suppress the beverage trade. Rev. Howard R. Gold, chairman of the Jubilee 
Committee of the Council and General Synod, delivered an address on chaplaincy. 
In its first number the new English organ, Lutheran Church Herald, speaks to the Y. 
M. C. A. activity among the troop camps and the Boy Scouts, as fellow helpers in 
congregational youth work, invites the relation of tracts from the Jubilee Committee 
of the General Council and General Synod, and reports on a meeting of the Minnesota 
Total Abstinence Society held in ten churches at Wananingo, at which D. H. G. Stub 
was one of the speakers. G. 

Also from the Synod of the Sharks a minority report was called to the three 
synods assembled in St. Paul on June 6. This concerned a paragraph in the 
"Conditions of Union" concerning "unauthorized cooperation" with those of other 
faiths. A minority within the Synod of the Sharks had adopted the following sentences 
and submitted them to all three synods involved in the union: "We do not consider it 
a violation of this paragraph to participate in certain movements which are, however, 
religious in nature, but embrace the whole Christian church, for example, ecumenical 
missionary conferences, the Student Volunteer Movement, Student Federation, and 
Laymen's Missionary Movement. We regard these Christian religious movements more 
as practical undertakings than as an activity of a purely ecclesiastical nature." This 
bill was also raised to a resolution by the Norwegian Synod, the, Haugesynode and 
the Forenede Kirke as an expression of their position. In the Norwegian Synod 
testimony was given by members of the remnant of the minority against this fall into 
unionism with moving words, but in vain. This sacrifice was also made to the 
Lutheran conscience, so as not to stop the Union project. On June 9, the union of 
the three synods took place in the St. Paul Auditorium. 

G. 

The congregation "Zum Heiligen Kreuz" and the parish school. In the 
Lutheran of the General Council we find the following notice: Missouri Congregation 
Establishes Sunday-school. - The Church of the Holy Cross in St. Louis, Mo., has resolved to 
establish a Sunday-school for those of its children who cannot be induced to attend the parochial 
school, and who attend the Sunday-schools of other denominations. A year ago the same 
question was voted down by a large majority." This report is quite incorrect. It is true that 
the said congregation has voted to establish a Sunday-school. But this Sunday 
school is to serve primarily missionary purposes. "To establish a Sunday school for 
those of their children who cannot be induced to attend the church school" could not 
even occur to the congregation, because it is the unquestioned rule in the 
congregation that all the children of the congregation attend the church school. Even 
at present all the children of the congregation attend the parochial school. 

F.P. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


J ahrgang 63. September 1917. No. 9. 


Speech at the opening of the new academic year. 


From F. Pieper. 


We are living in the year of the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, 
and there is a general search for points of view under which the Reformation can 
be rightly understood. Every Christian - but only the Christian - understands the 
Reformation. 

A Christian first understands what sin is. Not only does he know the definition 
of sin, whether it be the short one, "Sin is wrong," or a longer one, "Sin is a deviation 
from the guideline of the divine law, thereby grievously offending God and provoking 
him to serious punishment," but a Christian also recognizes in his heart and 
conscience that his sin is a debt before God. Sin is a deviation from the rule of the 
divine law, by which God is grievously offended and provoked to serious 
punishment," but a Christian also recognizes in his heart and conscience that his 
sin entails a quilt before God, a guilt so great and so grievous that it cannot be 
repaid by any human action or suffering. Thus the Christian understands how 
Luther, who went to the monastery in order to obtain a gracious God by his own 
works, did not reach the goal he sought, but rather, often close to despair, cried out 
again and again, "O my 
Sin, my sin!" 

A Christian knows, secondly, what grace is - God's grace for the sake of 
Christ, His incarnate Son! As the Christian knows that no action on his part can 
satisfy a conscience stricken by God's law, so he knows that through faith in what 
Christ has done and suffered for him and for all mankind, the assurance of the 
forgiveness of sins and of blessedness has entered his heart. The Christian knows 
that what the apostle Paul says in the name of all Christians is not an illusion, but, 
thank God, a fact: "Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also we have access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand, and boast of the hope of the glory which is to come, which God 
shall give." 1) Now therefore the Christian also understands, as Luther, having 


1) Rom. 5, 1.2. 
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Luther, who had left the path of his own works and through the power of the Holy 
Spirit understood the words of Scripture: "The righteous shall live by his faith," was 
able to exclaim: "Porta paradisi!" and "Hic me prorsus renatum esse sensi et apertis portis 
in ipsam paradisum intrasse," "Here | felt that | was born anew and had entered 
Paradise itself through the wide-open gate. 2) The Christian now also understands 
further and thanks God that Luther, in enlightenment and power of the Holy Spirit, 
was well prepared to lay down his life, but not prepared to recant his doctrine and 
let his teaching stand. 

Thirdly, with his experience of sin and grace, a Christian also knows that the 
main accusation made against the Reformation is absolutely null and void. This is 
the objection that the doctrine of grace of the Reformation hinders good works. For 
a Christian knows that he can walk cheerfully in the way of God's commandments 
only when he is assured of forgiveness of sins and blessedness through faith in the 
free grace of God in Christ. Thus we rightly say that every Christian possesses the 
right understanding of the Reformation through the knowledge of sin and grace by 
which he is a Christian. 

You too are Christians by God's grace, and as such you have a Holy Spirit- 
worked knowledge of sin and grace. This is how you also understand the 
Reformation. But this knowledge of sin and grace also forms the indispensably 
necessary foundation for the study of theology, which you partly begin and partly 
continue. May God in grace preserve this foundation in you, and be careful in all 
your conduct, so that you do not hinder or even destroy God's work in you! Next, do 
not forget that through the study of theology you must acquire a knowledge of sin 
and grace that in one respect surpasses the knowledge that Christians in general 
have. For through the study of theology you are to acquire the ixavérn¢ also to 
recognize and refute clearly all the heresies with which one has ever and ever, but 
especially in our time, falsified the Christian doctrine of sin and grace. Even the 
theology of our time and of our country, which calls itself Lutheran, has to a great 
extent become Erasmian, assuming in one form or another a facultas se applicandi ad 
gratiam in man. Thus the Christian doctrine of sin and grace is in principle 
abandoned. As Luther cried out to Erasmus: Jugulum meum petisti. thou art at my 
throat! Patroni liberi arbitrii inimici gratiae and therefore inimici of Christ and the Christian 
Church. God grant grace that also in this year of study we teachers may teach the 
Christian doctrine of grace, and you may study and rightly learn this Christian 
doctrine of grace! Amen. 


2) St.L. XIV, 447. opp. v. a. I, 23. 
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V oreword. 

In this second volume of Dogmatics, the Christian doctrines of saving grace, 
of the person and work of Christ, of faith, of the origin of faith, and of justification by 
faith are presented. | have spoken of the task and method of a connected exposition 
of Christian doctrine in the preface to the first volume. In presenting the doctrines 
which form the contents of this second volume, | have also endeavored to offer an 
exposition which is modern in the right sense. By this, of course, | do not mean an 
"orientation" of dogmatics to the "modern consciousness of the times" or the 
"modern world view." These are "fluctuating quantities", as has been admitted even 
in the liberal-theological camp. A presentation of Christian doctrine that is modern 
in the right sense, "in tune with the times", must have two main characteristics. First, 
it must be "oriented" only to God's Word, in this particular sense that God's Word is 
its only source of knowledge. This belongs to a truly modern dogmatics, because 
the Word which the Holy Spirit spoke through the apostles and prophets, and which 
is now available in writing in the Holy Scriptures, is the only principium cognoscendi of 
Christian truth, not only for the apostolic age, but for the Christian Church until the 
Last Day, that is, precisely also for the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 1) Christ 
Himself expressly says that the knowledge of Christian truth is imparted only by 
abiding in His word, 2) and His Apostle declares that every one is darkened and 
knows nothing (TeTU@wrTal, pndév emmordpevos) who does not abide in the sound words 
of our Lord JEsu Christ. 3) If, in more recent times, Protestant dogmatists also 
expressly reject Holy Scripture as the only source of dogmatic exposition, and wish 
to substitute for it "Christian consciousness of faith" or "Christian experience," they 
thereby in principle renounce the sure knowledge of Christian truth, and at the same 
time lose the characteristic of being modern in the right sense. Only by adhering to 
the Word of Scripture as the only source of knowledge, and therefore also the only 
standard of Christian doctrine, do we actually stand "on the level of the times" in 
every century, in every year, on every day, at every hour, until the hour when the 
Lord comes and transforms faith in His Word into face-to-face vision. The word of 
human teachers, whether it be the word 


1) Joh. 17, 20; Eph. 2, 20. 2) Joh. 8, 31.32. 3) 
Tim. 6, 3. 4. 
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The dogmatics of the Church, whether it be the word of individual persons or the 
word of entire ecclesial communities, can only ever be considered as a testimony to 
divine truth, never as the source of it, even in the case of complete agreement with 
Christ's word. On the other hand, it belongs to a dogmatics which is modern in the 
right sense that it should enter into the closest possible relation to the "ecclesiastical 
movement" not only of the past, but also of the present. By this | mean that dogmatics 
must present and assert the divine truth revealed for all times in Scripture in contrast 
to the human errors not only of past times, but also of our time. To cite one example: 
The "ecclesiastical movement" of the present day has brought to the surface a 
whimsical "ecclesiastical direction." This is the direction which, "in the present state 
of science," declares it to be an impossibility to continue to hold the Scriptures as 
God's infallible Word after the event of Christ (John 10:35), and accordingly to use 
them as the only source and norm of Christian doctrine. The representatives of this 
direction believe that they can seize divine truth more securely and more certainly if 
they draw it from their own inner being instead of from Holy Scripture and orient it to 
their own inner being. A dogmatic understanding with this direction is not possible, 
because contra principium (namely, Sola Scriptura) negantem disputari non potest. The 
argument with this direction is also carried out in this part of dogmatics in such a way 
that the "science" to which one refers is shown as unscientific self-deception, 
especially as illogic. 

At first glance, it might seem strange that Christology, especially the doctrine 
of Christ's person, has been given a somewhat broad scope in the presentation. | 
myself thought of limiting it, but then dropped the idea for several reasons. First, it is 
a fact that modern theology, even in a positive direction, has for the most part 
expressly abandoned the enhypostasy of Christ's human nature, that is, the 
Incarnation of the Son. 4) Then we have to reckon with the further fact that the 
Lutheran Church of America lives in a Reformed environment. The dogmatic works 
of such important Reformed dogmatists as Charles Hodge and William Shedd are 
also common in our circles. In these works, however, the Christology of the Lutheran 
Church is fiercely, sometimes fanatically, opposed. Luther is portrayed as a 
confusionarius in Christology, and the doctrine of the Formula of Concord is virtually 
ridiculed as a collection of contradictory propositions. 5) Thus | thought it necessary 
to counter the Reformed objections as far as possible in all the 


4) Dérner, Geschichte der protestantischen Theologie, p. 875. 
5) Hodge, Systematic Theology, \\, 407-418. 
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Angles and to show them to be contrary not only to Scripture but also to one's own 
Reformed standpoint. 

The detailed exposition of the doctrine of the origin of faith or conversion 
should be fine with everyone. First, in view of the long struggle over this doctrine in 
the American Lutheran Church; second, in view of the fact that synergism is the 
disease of modern theology. Nothing is more familiar to modern theology, even ina 
positive direction, than the proposition that man must be preserved the ability to 
decide for or against grace before conversion. The realization that this proposition 
denies the Scriptural doctrine of sin and grace, and has placed one's self on 
Erasmus' platform Against Luther and the Church of the Reformation-this realization 
has been entirely lost to wide circles. | have therefore taken pains to compile in full 
the objections of synergism against monergism, and to show them in their 
groundlessness. 

That the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae, the doctrine of justification, is set 
forth at length, needs no apology, because all the doctrines of Scripture are either 
antecedens or consequens of this doctrine, and all heresies are either directly or 
indirectly opposed to this article. 

The doctrines set forth in the second and third volumes have been treated in 
detail by me in synodal lectures, in the journals of the Synod, in lectures to students, 
and in individual writings. It will therefore not be misinterpreted if | refer to these 
works from time to time in the dogmatic exposition. The third volume will, God 
willing, appear in a few months. Due to certain circumstances, the first volume will 
appear last. 

SOL! DEO GLoriA! 


St. Louis, Mo. in August, 1917. F. Beeper. 
Synopsis. 


The saving grace of God. 

1. The Necessity of Grace, p. 1. The Law Way to Blessedness. The way of grace to 
blessedness. The way of grace the characteristic of Christianity. Relation of the means of 
grace and faith to the way of grace. 

2. The concept of beatific grace, p. 5. Beatific grace is the gracious disposition of God (favor 
Dei) in Christ, not the so-called infused grace (gratia infusa). Synonyms of grace. The 
sharp distinction between favor Dei and gratia infusa the characteristic of Christianity and 
the Lutheran Church. 

3. The Attributes of Beatific Grace, p. 17. Grace is a. not absolute, based on God's plenitude 
of power, 
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but grace in Christ, that is, for Christ's vicarious satisfaction. b. General grace. Direct and 
indirect denial of general grace, c. Earnest grace. Description of earnest grace. Direct and 
indirect denial of earnest grace. The scriptural concept of hardening. 

4. The ecclesiastical terminology in relation to the will of God in grace, p. 36. Voluntas absoluta 
and ordinata. The ambiguity of the term voluntas conditionata. Voluntas antecedens and 
consequens. Voluntas revelata and abscondita. The essential difference between Luther 
and Calvin in the use of this term. 


The Doctrine of Christo. 
Importance and classification of this doctrine, p. 56. 
I. The doctrine of Christ's person. 


Summary presentation, p. 58. 

The true deity of Christ, p. 61. The doctrine of Christ in contrast with the various deviations 
from the doctrine of Scripture. Causes of the denial of the deity of Christ. 

The true humanity of Christ, p. 67. The doctrine of Scripture in contrast with the various 
deviations from the doctrine of Scripture. The Son of Man. Peculiarities of the human 
nature of Christ: its origin by the action of the Holy Spirit, p. 75; its sinlessness, p. 77; its 
impersonality or personal existence in the person of the Son of Godp. 84. 

The unio personalis, p. 92. The uniqueness of this union as distinguished from all other unions 
of God with creatures, p. 97. The rejection of the various substitutes for the unio personalis, 
p. 97. The Christological constellations of modern times in their departure from the doctrine 
of Scripture, p. 114. Half and whole cenotists, the autohypostatists. Open and hidden 
opponents of the "two-nature doctrine." The unscientific character of the opposition, p. 128. 

The communion of natures (communio naturarum, p. 133. the communio naturarum is 
nothing apart from and next to the unio personalis, p. 134. the denial of the communion of 
natures on the part of the Reformed involves a self-contradiction and a denial of the 
statements of Scripture, p. 136. the proximate nature of the communio naturarum, p. 139. 
it consists in a togetherness of natures (Trepixwenoic), without ver 
mixing and transforming them. 

The communication of properties (communicatio idiomatum), p. 146. It is nothing 
besides and apart from the unio personalis. The three kinds of communication of 
properties. Importance, or unimportance, of the trinity. The simple Christian believes all the 
genera of the communication of the attributes on the basis of the clear statements of Christ. 

First kind of communication of the attributes (genus idiomaticum), p. 152. Cause of 
the exhibition of this genus: the separation of the Son of God from the predicates of the 
human nature of Christ, such as being born, suffering, dying. Nestorius, Zwingli, the 
Reformed. The scriptural unlawfulness of this separation, and its annulling satisfactio 
vicaria. 
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Character. Definition of the first of the communication of the attributes, p. 160: "Because 
the divine and human natures form one person in Christ, the attributes which belong 
essentially to one nature only always come to the whole person, but the divine attributes 
according to the divine nature, the human according to the human nature." The 
Scripturality of this Description, p. 161. Judgment of the Deniers of the First Genus, p. 164. 
Practical Retraction of the Denial of the First Genus, p. 167. 

The second kind of communication of the attributes (genus maiestaticum). The 
reason for the establishment of this genus: the separation of the predicates of the divine 
nature from the human nature of Christ (Finitum non est capax infiniti) on the part of the 
Reformed. This separation involves both a self-contradiction and a contradiction against 
such general statements of Scripture as cover the communication of all divine attributes to 
human nature, p. 171. But Scripture also teaches in particular the communication of the 
individual divine attributes to the human nature of Christ. 

The communicated omnipotence. Schriftlehre unter Berticksichtigung der Stande 
Christi, p. 176. 

The communicated omniscience. Doctrine of the Scriptures in Consideration of 
the Estates of Christ, p. 179. 

The communicated omnipresence. Concentrated opposition of Reformed and 
modern theologians to the communication of omnipresence, p. 183. Proof that this 
opposition also is unscientific and contrary to Scripture, p. 184. Details in regard to the 
communication of omnipresence: 1. The mode of Christ's omnipresence according to 
human nature (modus omnipraesentiae), p. 192. The delusion of local extension. The 
scriptural doctrine of the at least threefold mode of Christ's being according to human 
nature: the spatial, the non-spatial, and the supernatural or divine mode of being (modus 
subsistendi). Only according to the latter does Christ's human nature have omnipresence. 
2 The communicated omnipresence and the Holy Supper, p. 210. The widespread myth 
that the doctrine of the communicated omnipresence was constructed by Luther in order 
to prove the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper. Blood of 
Christ in the Lord's Supper. 3. the agreement of the Lutherans concerning the 
communicated omnipresence, p. 215. alleged difference between Luther and Brenz on the 
one hand, and Chemnitz and the Saxons on the other. 4. The communicated 
omnipresence in the state of humiliation and exaltation, p. 227. 

The divine honor communicated. The vacillation of the deniers of the genus 
maiestaticum in regard to this attribute. The doctrine of Scripture. The objections of 
Reformed and Roman theology based on the abrogation of the unio personalis, p. 237. 

Definition of the second genus of the communication of attributes in distinction from 
the first: "In the second genus divine attributes are ascribed to the person of Christ also 
according to human nature, not indeed as essential, but certainly as communicated 
attributes, because the divine nature with its attributes dwells and comes into efficacy in 
human nature as its own body," p. 241. 
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Explanation of this definition by the following points: 1. No separation of the divine 
properties from the divine essence in the second genus. Refutation of the objection that 
"two sets of divine properties" arise by the genus maiestaticum, p. 247. 2. The vocabula 
abstracta in the genus maiestaticum, p. 251. 3. No reciprocity in this A "nu8. The contrary 
supposition is contrary to Scripture, and senseless, p. 253. 4. All the divine attributes, not 
only the active, but also the dormant, entered into the human nature of Christ; but, only 
the former does Scripture bring to direct statement, p. 260. 

The third kind of communication of the divine attributes (genus apotelesmaticum). 
Cause of the exposition of this genus: that the human nature of Christ is to be separated 
in its action or working from the action or working of the divine nature, because finite 
human nature cannot be an organ for the operations of the infinite divine nature, p. 267. 
Proof that with this assertion Reformed theology contradicts u. itself, b. Scripture. 

Definition of the third genus: "All the ministerial works which Christ, as Prophet, High 
Priest, and King, has wrought and still works for the beatification of men, he works 
according to both natures, each nature working that which is proper to it, not separately 
from the other, but in constant communion with the other in one undivided act (actio 
Aavopikn).” 

Proof that Reformed theology, in denying this genus, contradicts a. itself, b. Scripture, p. 
272. 

The practical importance of the genus apotelesmaticum. 

The denial of this genus sets apart the unique character of the prophetic, high priestly, 
and royal office, p. 277. - The testimony of the ancient Church to the genus 
apotelesmaticum, p. 284. - In this genus homonymous expressions are used in different 
senses, p. 288. - Rejection of Eutychianism and Nestorianism in the genus 
apotelesmaticum, p. 296. 

Summary Assessment of Reformed Christology, p.299. 


Il-. The Estates of Christ. 


1. Essence and concept of humiliation and exaltation. The doctrine of Scripture, esp. Phil. 2, 
5 ff, p. 311. 2. Erroneous notions of the humiliation of Christ (incarnation, modern kenosis, mere 
crypsis), p. 328. 3. The cryptic-kenotic controversy, p. 337. 4. Uncertainty in the judgment of 
this controversy, p. 345. 5. On the terminology in regard to the humiliation and exaltation. The 
terminology of the 6th is scriptural, p. 358. 
The several parts of the humiliation and exaltation. Conception and birth, p. 364; 
education, increase in wisdom, and visible change, p. 368; suffering, death, and burial, p. 
370; the descent into hell, p. 374; the resurrection, p. 379; the forty days between the 
resurrection and the ascension, p. 382; the ascension, p. 382; sitting at the right hand of 
God, p. 386. 
Ill- Christ's work. 


In general, p. 388; in particular: the tripartite and the bipartite, p. 393. 
The prophetic office. In the state of humiliation, p. 394; in the state of exaltation, p. 400. 
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The high priestly office. In the state of humiliation, p. 404. The satisfactio vicaria. The 
scriptural content of this ecclesiastical expression. Objective and subjective reconciliation, 
p. 411. The objections against the satisfactio vicaria and their refutation, p. 416. Historical 
facts about the satisfactio vicaria, p. 422. More detailed description of modern theories of 
reconciliation, their scriptural and unscientific character, their practical uselessness, p. 429. 
The active obedience of Christ (obedientia Christi activa), p. 446. 
The Sacrifice of Christ and the Atonements of the Old Testament, p. 453. 
To whom and for whom Christ made satisfaction, p. 455. 
The High Priestly Office in the State of Exaltation, p. 459. 
The royal office. The threefold division of the kingdoms. Unity and diversity of the kingdoms. 
Deviations from the Doctrine of Christ, p. 461. 


The appropriation of the salvation now acquired by Christ. 
(De gratia Spiritus S. applicatrice.) 


1. summary account from the calling to the consummation in eternal life, p. 473. 2. the external 


arrangement of the several parts of the order of salvation. Unnecessary dispute about it, p. 
499. 


The saving faith. 


Faith, inasmuch as it justifies and saves, has for its object the gospel only, p. 505; is fiducia 
cordis, p. 508; is fides specialis, p. 515; is fides actualis, p. 517; is merely instrumental, p. 
524; is fides directa, p. 532; is assurance of grace. Faith and testimony of the Holy Spirit, 
p. 534; is faith in the word of grace, p. 535. The faith of children, p. 537. Faith in various 
meanings and terminological, p. 539. 


The origin of faith or conversion. 


The apostasy from the doctrine of Christ within the Lutheran Church, p. 542. The nature of 
conversion (forma conversionis), p. 544. The producing cause of conversion, p. 546. The 
means by which conversion takes place, p. 550. The internal processes in conversion, p. 
551. Conversion happens in the moment, p. 552. Conversion may be prevented by man, p. 
557. Transitive and intransitive conversion, p. 558. Continued conversion, p. 559. Repeated 
conversion, p. 560. 

The Objections to the Sole Efficacy of God in Conversion, pp. 564 ff. 

The alleged reasons against the sole efficacy of God: 1. Faith is required by God, p. 564. 2. 
Without the assumption of cooperation or right conduct on the part of man, conversion is a 
compulsion, p. 566. 3. God gives the power to believe, but not the act of believing, p. 567. 
4. If the Holy Spirit worked faith without human cooperation, it would not be man, but the 
Holy Spirit, who would be the subject of faith, p. 568. 5. Because 
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6. the "moral character" of conversion requires the cooperation of man in conversion, p. 
571; 7. conversion as a "free" process includes human cooperation, p. 573; 8. natural 
respectability (probitas naturalis,ustitia civilis) is a kind of preparation for conversion, p. 574; 
9. the ability to give the means of grace, p. 574. Natural respectability (probitas naturalis, 
iustitia civilis) is a kind of preparation for conversion, p. 574. 9. The ability to use the means 
of grace should be understood as a contribution to conversion, p. 575. 

The real reasons for combating the sole efficacy of God in conversion: 1. The opinio legis 
inherent in man, that man can and must do anything towards his return into God's fellowship 
of grace, p. 581; 2. In particular, the attempted removal of the crux theologorum, why, with 
the. general earnest grace of God, and the equal utter ruin of all men, all men are not 
actually converted. Luther, the Formula of Concord, and the Lutheran theologians of the 
sixteenth century expect to answer this question in eternal life; the Synergists and the 
Calvinists answer it in this life-the former by denying sola gratia, the latter by denying 
universalis gratia. The difference between the earlier and later Lutheran theologians. The 
difference between the later Lutheran theologians and the Lutheran theologians of modern 
times. The right position of individual theologians of Germany. The right and wrong position 
of American theologians and communities. 

Summary of the Harmfulness of Synergism, p. 591. 

The synonyms of conversion. Inevitable confusion of the doctrine of salvation, unless the 
synonyms of conversion are recognized. The Synonyma in the Lutheran Confession, p. 
599. The Rebirth (regeneratio), p. 600. The Vitalization or Raising (vivificatio, resuscitatio), 
p. 601. The Illumination (illuminatio), p. 603. The Calling (vocatio), p. 604. The Atonement 
(poenitentia), p. 604. 


Justification by faith. 


1. Justification is without works of the law through faith, p. 606. 

2. The polemic of Scripture against the inclusion of works in justification, p. 609. 3. The 
conditions of justification by faith, p. 611. 4. The centrality of the doctrine of justification, p. 
617. 5. The actual agreement of all Christians in the article of justification, p. 621. 6. The 
injuriousness of error in the doctrine of justification, p. 624. 7. The ecclesiastical terminology 
for securing the Christian doctrine of justification, p. 628. 8. Justification by works, p. 654. 
9. The doctrine of justification and the divorce of law and gospel, p. 659. 10. The certainty 
of justification, p. 663. 11. The Papal Church and the doctrine of justification, p. 667. 12. 
Recent Protestant theology and the doctrine of justification, p. 670. 
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Luther and the calendar. 


"Our earth has the shape of a sphere. It floats freely in the air. It has a double 
motion: first, it revolves once on its own axis every twenty-four hours, and secondly, 
once round the sun every 365 days and nearly six hours." Such was the first lesson 
in geography which | had to memorize as a preschooler at the Latin School, and the 
wording of which still remains in my memory. Well, | learned it and believed it, really 
believed it; for | felt nothing of the daily motion of the earth on its own axis, and | 
saw a daily motion of the sun around the earth, but not the annual motion of the 
earth around the sun. Of the sun | saw only that in summer it went out behind 
Forster's factory, and in winter behind the house of the soap-boiler Hertle. But what 
was written in the geography booklet | accepted in good faith, against all reason, as 
if it had been written in the Bible. A year later | learned that every four years a leap 
day is added to the 365 days of the year, because 4X6 hours make up one day; that 
this leap day benefits February, which otherwise has only 28 days. A year number 
divisible by 4 without remainder always points to a year of 366 days; such a year is 
called a leap year; and the great Caius Julius Caesar ordered the calendar in this 
way, which is therefore also called the Julian. A little later | learned that we no longer 
calculate and mark dates according to the Julian calendar, but according to the 
Gregorian calendar. Then it became clear to us why we had to learn that the earth 
revolves around the sun once every 365 days and almost 6 hours, and that is how 
long a year lasts. So not quite 365 days and 6 hours, but, calculated exactly, only 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 48 seconds. So the Julian year was 11.2 minutes 
too long. In 128 years this makes a whole day, but in 4280 years it makes 10 days. 

At the Council of Nicaea it was decreed that Easter should fall on the Sunday 
following the first full moon after the vernal equinox. At that time, 325 A.D., this 
equinox had fallen on March 21. After centuries, astronomers noticed that it had 
moved away from March 21 and approached the beginning of the year. The reason 
for this phenomenon was found in the fact that, according to Caesar, the tropical 
solar year was assumed to be 11.2 minutes too long. Around the year 1000 A.D. the 
difference amounted to almost a week, at the time of Luther already 10 days. 
According to an edition of his "Betbiichlein" (Wohl 
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from the year 1542, because the title page is unfortunately missing from the print 
available to me) Luther, "auff dass die Junge kinder den Calender auswendig an 
den Fingern lernen" (so that the young children learn the calendar by heart on their 
fingers), prefixed the Cisiojanus; and there it does not say at the 21st, but quite 
correctly already at the "11th Mertz: Tag und nacht gleich. The sun at 7 up and 
down". 

But it could not remain and go on like this, because otherwise the seasons 
would gradually have moved to other months. So, after many appointed and 
unappointed people had struggled with it and made suggestions, Pope Gregory XIII, 
1572-1585, thought that he had to put himself into it and create change. This Pope, 
says Karl Hase correctly, "would not have been unwilling to become a pater patriae 
as Innocent VIII once was; but circumstances no longer permitted that"; but they 
seemed to permit him to act out "once again in the medieval manner as the unifying 
head of the Christian peoples, yes, as the Lord of Time". He therefore commanded 
in his bull of February 24, 1582, first, that the ten days by which one is late should 
be skipped, and that after October 4 one should not write the 5th, but immediately 
the 15th; secondly, that in order to keep on track one should omit three days from 
the calendar every 400 years, for only in this way could the vernal equinox be fixed 
at March 21. He therefore decreed that the closing year of each century should not 
be a leap year, as before, but a common year of 365 days; only the fourth time 
should it be a leap year. Thus the year 1600 was to be a leap year, but the years 
1700, 1800, and 1900 were not; first again 2000, then 2400, 2800, and so on. Of 
course, this calculation is not quite accurate either; but in reality the deviation would 
accumulate to one day only after 3600 years,*) which one could then, if the world 
should still stand so long, jump over again. 

How this bull was received at the end of the 16th century will be briefly stated 
later. Now it should be stated how Luther dealt with the calendar problems that were 
well known to him. 

In his glorious writing, "Of Councils and Churches," 1539, he first speaks of 
the high golden articles of the doctrine of faith at the Council of Nicea, 325. The 
Council there did not create the doctrine of Christ's Deity; for it stood before in the 
Scriptures, and was founded and confirmed therein; and no Council can create and 
make articles of faith; but it can profess them, and defend them against heretics. 
This was done there. But, continues Luther, it is also about articles which are not 
gold, 


*) For in 36x100 years one would have 36 = 9 = 27 leap days, while the astronomical 
calculation would give 3600 + 128 = 28 of the same. 
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Silver and precious stones, but hay, straw, and wood, were traded in this council. 
These the fire consumed in time, as other temporal things perish. "However, of the 
wooden articles, one log has remained smoldering, namely, from Easter Day. The 
same article, as the mathematicians and astronomers tell us, is not quite right, because 
the equinox or aequinoctium is far different in our time than in that time, and our Easter 
is often held too late in the year. In the past, after the apostles, quarrels arose about 
Easter Day, and the bishops fought and quarreled over such a small, unnecessary 
matter, so that it was a sin and a disgrace. Some wanted to keep it with the Jews 
on a certain day according to the law of Moses. Others, so that they would not be 
Jewish, wanted to keep it on the Sunday after. For Victor, the bishop of Rome, 180 
years before this council, condemned all the bishops and churches in Asia for not 
keeping Easter with him. Thus early did the Roman bishops seize upon majesty 
and power. But Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons in France, who had known Polycarp, a 
disciple of St. John the Evangelist, punished him and quieted the matter, so that 
Victor had to leave the church satisfied. 

"Therefore Constantine had to take up this matter and help to mediate in the 
Council and wrote out that the Easter feast should be kept the same all over the 
world. Now it would again require a reformation, so that the calendar could be 
corrected and Easter could be set right. But no one should do this except their high 
majesties, emperors and kings, who must unanimously send out a command to all 
the world as to the time at which Easter should be observed. Otherwise, if one 
country were to begin without the other, and the worldly affairs, such as fairs, fairs, 
and other business, were to be conducted according to the present Easter Day, the 
people of the same country would have to come to a market of another country at 
an improper time, and there would be a desolate disruption and confusion in all 
matters. It would be fine, even easy, to do this where their high majesties wanted 
to do it, because everything has already been finely worked out by the astronomers, 
and the only thing that is lacking is a call for tenders or a commandment. However, 
we keep the smoldering log from the Nicene Council, that Easter Day remains ona 
Sunday, while time goes on as it can. For they call it festa mobilia; | call them 
Schuckelfeste, since annually Easter Day with its appendant feasts [before from 
Septuagesima, afterwards Ascension and Pentecost] changes, now early, now late 
in the year comes and on no certain day, like the other feasts, remains." 

Luther then goes on to explain how Easter was celebrated in a half-Jewish 
and half-Christian way, and thus a new cloth was patched on an old garment, and 
after showing how Easter could also have been made into a festive occasion. 
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immobile, like Christmas, he continues: "But this has been neglected long ago and 
from the beginning, so that we cannot do this, because the fathers did not do it. The 
old coat has always remained with its great tear, and so it may remain until the last 
day. But it is now at the end. For if the old coat has been mended and torn for 
fourteen hundred years, it may be mended and torn for another hundred years; for 
| hope it will all come to an end. And if the Easter has been mending for 1400 years, 
let it continue to mend for the rest of the time, because no one wants to do it, and 
those who want to do it cannot do it. 

"| do such rambling and unnecessary chatter for the sole purpose of 
expressing my opinion as to whether, in time, some Anabaptist sects would, out of 
their own courage, dare to celebrate Easter in a different way than we do now. And 
| think that if the Anabaptists had been so learned in astronomy that they had 
understood this, they would have gone through it with their heads and, as is the 
way of the rotten, would also have wanted to introduce something new into the 
world and keep Easter differently from the rest of the world. But because they were 
unlearned in the arts, the devil could not have used them for such an instrument or 
tool. 

"Therefore my advice is to let the paschal feast go and be kept as it now goes 
and is kept, ... and let it go back and forth until the last day, or until the monarchs 
change it with one accord and at the same time. Considering this cause, it will not 
break our leg, and St. Peter's little ship will not suffer distress, because it is neither 
heresy nor sin (as the old fathers considered it out of ignorance), but badly an error 
or solecism in astronomy, more serviceable to the temporal government than to the 
church.... . Therefore it is and shall be in our power and liberty to keep Easter 
when we will; and though we make Friday Sunday, and again [= vice versa], yet it 
shall be lawful, provided it be done by their majesties and Christians, as | have said, 
with one accord. For Moses is dead and buried through Christ. And day and time 
shall not be lords over the Christians, but the Christians are free lords over days 
and times, to set as they will, or as it is convenient for them. For Christ hath made 
all things free, when he abolished Moses, without our leaving it as it is, because 
there is no danger, error, sin, nor heresy; and we, without necessity, of our own 
individual pride, will not change anything for the sake of others, who likewise hang 
on to such Easter with us. For without Easter and Pentecost, without Sunday and 
Friday, we know how to be saved, and for the sake of Easter, Pentecost, Sunday, 
Friday, we cannot be condemned, as St. Paul teaches us." 
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Other passages from Luther about the calendar and about necessary 
calendar reform may remain unmentioned. Now, what "the majesties", emperors 
and kings, did not do, did not dare to do, Pope Gregory XIII dared to do 36 years 
after Luther's death. He claimed to represent all the majesties of this world as pope, 
and as God's governor, who after all is Lord over time, demanded general 
obedience for his bull. Did he find it? Not even everywhere in the countries which 
had remained Roman or had been Romanized again by Jesuit arts. Even the first 
part of the bull, according to which "after the 4th of October should not be written 
the 5th, but immediately the 15th," met with much opposition. Should a debtor who, 
according to his promissory note, was not to pay his debt until October 15, really be 
compelled to pay it 10 days before? What could the creditor, who had to collect a 
sum on October 10, say to his debtor if the latter wanted to owl and say: Get me 
here first on October 10, then | will pay, otherwise not? What was to happen to the 
markets and fairs that were due between 5 and 14 October? - But with some good 
will information could soon be found, and so in papist believing countries the 
resistance against the bull did not last very long, and the Gregorian calendar was 
accepted. 

It was different in Protestant countries. There, the bull was not accepted in 
part because it was the pope's, the Antichrist's, bull. Who, they asked, gave the 
pope the right to "change the time"? Is it not written in Dan. 7:25 of the Antichrist: 
"He shall blaspoheme the Most High, and shall disturb the saints of the Most High, 
and shall presume to change the time and the law"? We would submit to the 
Antichrist if we wanted to accept the new calendar, no matter how good it is in itself. 
What comes from this hand we will not accept once and for all. 

Where the whole country was Protestant, the Julian calendar was kept, 
counting was done in the old style, the Catholic "Majesty" in Vienna was allowed to 
command or to grumble and rage against disobedient imperial estates, and, as far 
as trade, markets, etc. were concerned, a modus vivendi with the people beyond one's 
own borders was sought which was as agreeable as possible. 

It was worse where the population was parity. If, for example, in a free imperial 
city, one half of the citizens were Catholic, the other Protestant, or two thirds 
Catholic, only one third Protestant. There the Gregorian Bull of 1582 gave much to 
think about. One could not well write two different dates in the same city, celebrate 
Easter, Ascension and Pentecost twice a year; that caused too much confusion and 
easily gave rise to unrest. Should the city council decide according to the majority? 
And 
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Could a Protestant minority be satisfied if the Gregorian calendar was introduced? 
The matter was taken seriously; the question was submitted to the theological 
faculties and to individual highly respected theologians, and expert opinions were 
requested. They were not all the same. Do not accept, because of the Antichrist, 
said some. Accept, said others, because now the Imperial Majesty wants it, because 
the majority of your city wants it, because it is in itself a middle thing, and "there is 
no danger, error, sin, nor heresy in it," so accept, in spite of the fact that the Roman 
Antichrist is the beginner; and only if you are required to accept out of obedience to 
the pope, do not do it! One taught to distinguish: there are various marks of 
Antichrist, indifferent ones, as that he has his seat in the city of seven hills and 
between two seas (for which reason Antichrist is not to be fled and shunned), and 
others, that he exalts himself above all, that he forbiddeth to eat with thanksgiving 
meat which God hath made, that he forbideth to be married, and much the like (and 
for this cause he is to be shunned and avoided, as dear as a Christian's blessedness 
is). That he "is subject to change the time," although this does not belong to him, but 
to the "majesties," is something that some theologians (because the actual content 
of the bull does not contain heresy) have wanted to include among the indifferent 
characteristics of Antichrist; others, like Calov later on, have understood the passage 
Dan. 7, 25 to refer to the Turkish Antichrist and the reckoning of the time of the 
Mohammedans. 

In some "Christian" countries they have so far refused to adopt the Gregorian 
calendar; the Greek Catholic Church still does not have it and still reckons according 
to the old style; but there is talk of Russia adopting it after the war. The Pope will 
certainly not fail to do what he can to this end. (The Russians would then have to 
skip twelve days already). 

The German Protestants did not adopt the modified Gregorian calendar until 
1700, so that in the calendar of that year February 18 was immediately followed by 
March 1. Incidentally, at that time they did not accept the calculation of Easter 
prescribed by the Pope, but continued to determine Easter according to a special 
method for a long time and only joined the Gregorian calendar in 1775. 

It will not be unwelcome to hear the sayings of some Lutheran theologians on 
this matter. 

The Magister Benjamin Starck wrote in his "Spiegel des HErrn Christi und des 
Antichrists", Wittenberg 1605, 8°, under the approbation of the theological faculty of 
Wittenberg (p. 485): "It has, however, nevertheless the Pope, as he says in his 
Dekreto und 
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He has changed the time in his new Perpetuo Calendario and herewith publicly 
revealed his disgusting antichristian unbelief that he does not believe it to be true 
what the Lord Christ and the dear apostles already preached and wrote in their time 
more than 1-1/2 thousand years ago, that the end of the world is near. But the pope 
thinks that it is still a long time off, and wants to persuade others of this, as if he and 
they would not soon be in trouble because of the last judgment and eternal 
damnation. . . . Therefore we must not turn to the unbelief of the pope and his 
followers, nor let his Sadducee, even Epicurean calendar reckoning, so that he 
betrays himself as the repugnant and antichrist, mislead us into doubting the 
nearness of the end of the world or the Last Day." 

The well-known theologian August Pfeiffer wrote in 1685 in his sermons on 
the Augsburg Confession, "Der wohlbewahrte Evangelische Augapfel" (p. 873, on 
the 15th article of the Augustana, on the so-called adiaphora): "For example: Pope 
Gregorius XIIl has decreed a new calendar. To use such a calendar would be 
indifferent in itself; but because the pope ordered it, such a thing could not be 
permitted, for the pope would thereby want to stabilize his authority. Exempli gratia: 
it is indifferent that | should come to one who calls me; but if he wished thereby to 
make me his subject, | should certainly have misgivings about it; then | should not 
be concerned about the course, but about preserving my liberty, which | might forfeit 
by such a course. To drink with one is in itself indifferent; but if one wished to woo 
me by it and make me obligated, | would not let him know; for | would not be 
concerned about the drink, but about my freedom. To make a window in my house 
is indifferent. But if the neighbor made a servitutem luminis out of it, that all my 
descendants should be obliged to keep such a window open for him, one would not 
admit it. So that one eats fish or meat on Friday is indifferent in and of itself; but if 
the pope wants to stabilize his authority by this and to catch us under his servile 
yoke, then we refuse justly." 

The introduction of the Gregorian calendar probably caused the most noise 
and controversy in Augsburg. The city council, the majority of whom were Catholic, 
wanted to bring it into effect there under pressure from the Augsburg prince-bishop 
and the neighboring Duke of Bavaria. The Protestant preachers and, led by them, 
also their listeners did not want the new calendar at all. They appealed to the Court 
of Appeal, which first ordered the Council to wait until this matter had been decided 
by the entire German Empire. 
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mutig would be made out, but which soon afterwards allowed the council to 
introduce him. The Protestant superintendent and pastor of St. Anne's, D. Georg 
Muller (Mylius), who was dissatisfied with this, refused to obey, and the council 
"ordered Mylius to be led out of the city immediately in a carriage in silence and to 
be escorted to a safe place. But he was noticed by the Protestants because he sang 
quite loudly in his carriage the song, "In dich hab' ich gehoffet, HErr," etc., and was 
set free; a riot arose, and Mylius retired to the country, to Bocksberg Castle, which 
belonged to Lord Albrecht von Stetten. There he stayed "in disguised costume." 
Seme's wife had died of fright and was buried in Augsburg amid tremendous crowds 
on Ascension Day, the celebration of which was still enforced by the Protestants 
according to the old calendar. Mylius then went to Ulm via Lauingen and soon after 
became a highly respected professor in Wittenberg. He wrote important polemical 
works against the Romans, also against Samuel Huber. Since things were still 
fermenting in Augsburg, and finally also so that they would continue to ferment, 
Mylius wrote one letter after another "to his dear Augsburgers," consoled them, 
incited them a little, and fiercely attacked the city council, which had far exceeded 
its authority not only in the matter of the calendar, but also in the appointment of 
Protestant preachers and in the "abolition of the dear pastors and preachers. The 
city council did not lack for strong answers. Thus arose a pamphlet literature, which 
constitutes a respectable quarto volume, and bears strongly the local color of 
Augsburg oratory. The popular song also took possession of the Augsburg calendar 
controversy. Thus Johann Héfel's interesting "Historisches Gesangbuch" of 1681 
contains in the third part under No. XX a song "Historischer Bericht vom Neuen 
Calender und daraus entstandener Entpdhrung zu Augspurg, den 25. May 1584. In 
Hertzog Ernstens Ton". The poem contains 19 long stanzas. Right from the first one 
one recognizes the partisanship of the singer: "Eternal God in the highest throne, | 
beseech thee, thou wilt not be denied, who call upon thy name! And keep thy 
Christianity in guard, Which thou hast bought with thy blood, Let them try thy grace! 
Behold what vile things may break forth: In the new calendar controversy, O Lord 
God, do thou thyself justice. Let not, as in the Interim, the wrath of the New Calendar 
tear us from thy word's voice!" As in many places in Franconia and Swabia, so also 
in Augsburg the opinion delivered in 1589 by Jakob Andrea and another theologian 
in favor of the Gregorian calendar may have calmed the minds of the Lutherans and 
scared away their last misgivings. K. 
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(Conclusion.) 


Christians are to hold fast to the doctrine which results from the clear words 
of those passages of Scripture which deal with the same, no matter what the 
advocacy asserts against it, whether from the Fathers, from reason, or from 
apparently contradictory statements of Scripture itself. This is what Chemnitz, as 
we have seen, never tires of inculcating in ever new turns of phrase. And in this he 
only advocates the position which Luther took from the beginning, and without 
which Lutheranism collapses into itself. "We must," said Luther in 1522, in the 
turmoil at Wittenberg, "get a bright, clear saying out of Scripture, on which we must 
be founded, which clearly shows us that it is so." This was Luther's theological 
position from beginning to end. If it is right, Luther remains right in his battles against 
papists, enthusiasts, and sects. If it is wrong, not only Lutheranism suffers a 
collapse, but with it at the same time the whole of Christian theology. "The 'Word' 
as they are" - there is no other method of Christian research, there cannot be. If 
this method holds good, we are equal to every error in the Church. Without it we 
are helpless against every heresy and raving. And in the right use of this method 
we must be all the more conscientious and careful, since it is well known that false 
teachers seek to adorn themselves with the Bible and have perfected in many 
commentaries that sad art of obscuring and distorting the simple meaning of clear 
Scripture. 

Whoever really wants to take the principle of Scripture seriously must not 
allow anything outside of Scripture to be valid as the final standard for the 
interpretation of faith and Scripture. If anything other than the word of Scripture 
itself decides in the last instance whether a doctrine can be regarded as an article 
of faith or not, then the principle of Scripture falls. If Scripture must be interpreted 
according to an extra-biblical standard, then the axiom: "Scripture establishes 
articles of faith, and no one else, not even an angel from heaven," is overturned. 
Only so long does the Scriptural principle stand as the clear passages of Scripture 
alone, independent of any extraneous authority or interpretation, tell us what 
Christians are to believe, teach, and confess. If the clear word of Scripture itself is 
not sufficient to convince us of what it teaches and rejects in matters of faith and 
life, if a foreign, extra-biblical standard and interpreter is necessary for this purpose, 
our faith rests in the last analysis not on Scripture but on reason, not on divine but 
on human authority and certainty. Who 
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Whoever interprets or reinterprets a passage of Scripture according to the judgment 
of the Fathers, the Councils, the Popes, reason, science, or any other extra-biblical 
standard, contrary to its wording or the sense which the text and context impose, 
proclaims rationalism and deprives the Christian faith of its only foundation. Even the 
ecclesiastical symbols which give proper expression to the divine truth of Scripture, 
the Apostolic, the ecumenical symbols, and the confessional writings of the Lutheran 
Church, are not judges of doctrine and do not constitute the standard by which any 
passage of Scripture may be interpreted contrary to the clear sense which its own 
text and context give. 

This position on Scripture distinguishes our church from all other communions. 
Lutherans bow to Scripture, while all others bend Scripture to their opinion. In matters 
of faith, Lutherans do not argue without Scripture, let alone against Scripture, but 
always from Scripture and with the clear word of Scripture. While other churches, one 
more, the other less, are guided in their faith, doctrines, and confessions by human 
authorities and standards, and according to these reinterpret and twist the clear 
Scriptures, the Lutheran Church adheres to the Word as it reads. If all Christians at 
all times had taken this position, doctrinal divisions would never have arisen within 
Christendom. In their midst there could then never have been Arians, Pelagians, 
Papists, Scholastics, Zwinglians, Calvinists, and Rationalists. And if today all 
Christians would return in word and truth to this position, which is after all the only 
Christian one, and renounce all teachers who stand differently, then all sects would 
disappear from the church as if with one stroke and the spiritual unity of all 
Christendom would be restored. 

Indeed, all the errors and divisions in Christendom are due to the fact that 
Christians do not give Scripture the honor it deserves as the word of the infallible 
God. If all Christians would adhere exclusively to the word of Scripture, and reject all 
additions and reinterpretations of it by the fathers, councils, popes, bishops, and 
priests, there would be no more papists in Christendom. If all Christians would stick 
to the written Word of God alone, and be deaf to all talk of "spirit," "dead letters," 
“inner light," "new revelations," or newly discovered "keys" to the Holy Scriptures, 
there would be no more enthusiasts, Anabaptists, Quakers, Swedenborgians, and 
Eddyists in the Church. If all Christians would really stick to the word of Scripture as 
it reads, give no ear to the interjections of reason, and answer all unbelieving 
questions (How can this be? How is this possible? How does it agree with our other 
views? etc.). 
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If all Christians were to simply put down the Zwinglians, Calvinists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and other Reformed sects, they would also disappear from 
Christendom. If all Christians, especially all Christian pastors and teachers, would 
remain simple-minded in the word of Holy Scripture as the infallible word of the 
infallible God Himself, and would not allow themselves to be in the least impressed 
and misled by the proud talk of science and its results, by the doctrine of evolution 
and higher criticism together with their presuppositions that there are not and cannot 
be real miracles and interventions in the course of nature and history, then there 
would be no more in the church even for the modern-liberal theology of their abiding. 
Even for the modern-positive scientific theologians the hour would soon come when 
all Christians, the educated as well as the uneducated, would base their faith solely 
on what the clear passages of the Bible say, and would plainly ignore and punish 
with disgust and contempt that super-smart talk of ecclesiastical dogma formation, 
of doctrinal development and doctrinal advancement, of scientific doctrinal systems, 
of interpretation according to the whole of Scripture as opposed to appeal to the 
clear loci classici, and whatever the clever words may be called, with which the devil 
seeks to deprive Christians of their simple faith and Christian certainty. 

And as far as the Lutheran Church in America is concerned, all the differences 
and errors in doctrine and practice that still exist in it would disappear like the mist 
before the sun if all Lutherans, with the simplicity and decisiveness of Luther, wanted 
to be guided solely by the clear statements of Scripture. As long as he really holds 
fast to the Word as it reads, and keeps away from it all human thoughts, 
reinterpretations, and standards of interpretation, no Lutheran will allow himself to 
be entangled by Romanism in the doctrine of church and ministry, indifferentism and 
unionism in the doctrine of church fellowship, chiliasm in the doctrine of the last 
things, and synergism in the doctrine of conversion and election by grace. For that 
erroneous doctrine, according to which conversion depends not only on grace, but 
in a certain respect also on the conduct of man, and the election to salvation is 
supposed to be made in view of faith, no Lutheran is to be had, to whom the word 
of Scripture is really a universally sacred and unbreakable greatness, and who 
therefore also takes the Scriptural statements concerning conversion and election 
to grace as they read, and holds fast the sense which the text and context enforce, 
without being in the least disturbed by the clamor of reason over disharmony and 
contradictions. The word of Scripture as it reads, without all human additions, 
deductions, reinterpretations, and falsifications-if all the Lutherans of America made 
this their slogan, and thereafter 
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If the Lutherans in our country were to establish their doctrine and practice, the unity 
of the Lutheran Church in our country would be established. 

And so everywhere in Christendom. The panacea for all error and division in 
the same is to turn away from all extra-biblical authorities and standards of scriptural 
interpretation and return to the clear word of Scripture as it reads according to text 
and context. There is no other means to unity and peace in the church. As long as 
there are people in Christendom who insist on interpreting Scripture according to the 
Fathers, Councils, Popes, and Priests, so long will there be a Papist sect. And as 
long as others maintain that God only requires faith for things that we understand 
and recognize as possible, and that Scripture is to be interpreted according to 
reason, so long will the Zwinglians not die out in the church. As long as there are 
people who follow teachers who deny the sufficiency of Scripture and claim to have 
received new revelations or to have found new keys to the understanding of 
Scripture, so long will there be no lack of swarm spirits and enthusiasts in 
Christendom. As long as there are theologians who rhyme and reinterpret the 
Scriptural passages of common grace according to the passages of purer grace, and 
still others who rhyme and reinterpret the Scriptural passages of purer grace 
according to the Scriptural statements of common grace, so long will there be 
Calvinists, Arminians, and Synergists in the church. Only general and unconditional 
return to the clear word of Scripture, as it reads, and renunciation of absolutely all 
extraneous principles, can lead to the right peace of the church. 

The path to true unity of the Church is thus simple enough. But the decision to 
actually take this path means self-conquest. To let oneself be led by the clear word 
of Scripture alone and simple-mindedly, that is Christian faith. And this faith is not a 
matter of man, but a gift of the Holy Spirit. This step becomes doubly difficult where 
one has not merely actually raped the Scriptural word in this or that doctrine, as it 
reads, but has in principle left the right position, as is the case with the papists, 
reformers, and enthusiasts. Sadly, however, the same is true of modern scholarly 
theologians within the Lutheran Church, in that they all deny verbal inspiration and 
thus deny the Scriptural Word as it reads divine standing and final, judicial decision 
on doctrine. Throughout, they have renounced the position of Luther and the 
Lutheran Church, according to which a doctrine of the Church is to be based solely 
on the sedes doctrinae, the clear passages of Scripture which deal with this doctrine. 
Even the Lutheran Church in America has not remained entirely free of theologians 
who question the verbal inspiration and who do not accept the Scriptures. 
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according to the results of human science. And as for our opponents in the doctrine 
of conversion and election to grace, they have emptied and corrected the clear 
scriptural passages concerning election to grace according to foreign standards, 
and in conversion they have falsified the passages concerning pure grace by 
drawing conclusions from scriptural statements which ascribe to man alone the guilt 
when he is lost. But not only have they actually departed from the word of Scripture 
as it reads, but they have also elevated this practice of theirs to a principle by their 
doctrine of the analogy of faith, according to which also the sedes doctrinae, together 
with their parallel passages, are to be interpreted according to a system or scriptural 
whole which theologians have established from Scripture. In this way, however, the 
principle of the word of Scripture, as it reads according to text and context, is 
dismissed as the all and only decisive norm in questions of faith, and the validity of 
a clear statement of Scripture is made dependent on human judgment as to 
whether it rhymes with the system that men believe they have compiled from 
Scripture. But as long as within the Lutheran Church the Word of Scripture itself, 
as it reads, does not attain the validity which it deserves as the Word of the infallible 
God, and which was granted to it by the Lutheran Church and especially by Luther 
in his struggles against the sacramentarians, so long will the errors and divisions in 
our Church continue, continue to exist, even if outward unification should occur. 
Whoever, therefore, has at heart the true unification of the Lutheran Church in our 
country, let him raise with us the cry: Back to Luther's position on Scripture! Back 
to the Word as it reads! 

Yes, Luther, whom we commemorate with joy and thanksgiving in this jubilee 
year, has left us a wonderful example, especially in his faithfulness to the Word of 
Scripture. In Marburg he did not allow himself to be distracted from the clear word 
of Scripture by any objections of human reason, but stuck to it: "Merely because 
God has said it, one should and must believe that the body of Christ is present in 
the bread and is eaten with the mouth. "Non oportet attendere, quid dicatur, sed quis 
dicat." "| ask not what good is bodily food, but whether it is written. It is enough that 
God has said it; so it must be done." (Ebrard, The Dogma of Holy Communion, II, 
318.) In the Large Catechism Luther writes: "On the words stand all our foundation, 
protection, and defense against all error and seduction that have ever come and 
may yet come." F. B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1st Synodal Report of the Fifteenth Synod of Delegates in 1917 at Milwaukee, Wis. 168 
pp. 50 Cts. Only with joy and satisfaction will one read this report of the great Jubilee Synod at 
Milwaukee. 

2. Catalogue of the Teaching Institutions of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, etc. 
for the school year 1916-1917. This 80-page catalogue contains all the officers, professors, 
students, and subjects taught in all our teaching institutions, and thus gives an insight into the 
enormous work of our Synod, both in content and scope. 

3. "Statistical Year Book" of the German Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, &c. St. for 
the year 1916. 75 Cts. In 208 pages a complete survey is here given of the entire work of our 
Synod from all fields. - Reflection is well to let the same serve as an impulse to renewed 
vigorous work, not to rest on laurels. For to the end of the world our slogan must remain: 
"Forward with God for Lutheranism as the only true Christianity!" 

4. "Mormonism and the Bible." By F. E. Traub. 5 cts.; dozen, 40 cts.; 100, $2.50. on 
Bible, God, Fall, Original Sin, Atonement, Justification, Baptism, Baptism for the Dead, 
Ordination, Miraculous Gifts, Millennium, and Christian Virtue, here advertises Mormon phrases 
quoted and illuminated with puffing Bible verses. 

5. "Berea Bible Class Lessons 1917-1918." Published in the interest of the Lutheran 
Berea Bible Class Association. Edited by Pastors A. Doerffler and L. Sieck. 10 cts; dozen, 96 
cts. Offered in this booklet are 1. questions on the ten commandments, 2. ten studies from the 
Gospel of John. F.B. 


Feed My Lambs. 532 Bible stories from the beginning of the world to the coming 
of Christ for children and parents. By Carl Manthey-Zorn. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 661 pages 5X7*. Price: $1.75 postpaid. 


P. Zorn, who has published one book after another for years, offers here again a ripe fruit 
of his rich spirit. He does not laboriously gather his thoughts from a thousand foreign sources, 
but lets them flow forth and pour out like a spring. And in doing so, it is not his own, futile human 
thoughts, but the divine truth of the crystal-clear Holy Scriptures, which Fr. Zorn again 
expresses in this devotional book. If one looks through the history of the Lutheran Church in 
America, one finds that in former times there was a lack everywhere not only of faithful 
preachers, but also of good books. God has given many preachers to the Missouri Synod; and 
he has also blessed us abundantly with all kinds of writings and books for teaching and 
edification. Only God grant that now the delicious treasure, which Bro. Zorn's "Feed My Lambs" 
again multiplies in a valuable manner, may not lie unused! F. B. 


D. Martin Luther's Life. For the mature youth and the Christian home by D. M. 
Reu. With 92 illustrations. Wartburg Publishing Co, Chicago, Ill. $1.00. 


That Lutheranism in America has taken a tremendous upswing since the third anniversary 
of the Reformation in 1817, both inwardly and outwardly, is attested to by the numerous Luther 
biographies and Luther books of all kinds that have appeared since then and especially in this 
anniversary year, while in the entire century up to 1817 and even much later the Lutheran 
Church in America does not have a single Lutheran biography of Luther to show. It was not 
until 1841 that the General Synod decided to publish a Luther biography and commissioned 
Benjamin Kurtz, "a pronounced 'New Measure’ man, who, in almost every issue of his Lutheran 
Observer, attacked and ridiculed what was most sacred to Luther". 
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Later Reynolds was appointed to this position, but he defected to the Episcopalians in 1864. 
And so it remained with the mere decision until Krauth published his work The Conservative 
Reformation and Its Theology in 1871. The present writing of D. Reu, in which at the 
beginning a little much is "preached" and moralized, is, apart from some theological 
unevennesses, an excellent writing. Of course, Reu does not offer anything really new 


concerning Luther. 
F. B. 


Luther's Family Life. By P. W. Jentsch, Ph. D. General Council Publication Board, 
Philadelphia. 15 Cts. - The contents are as follows: 1. Solitary in the Monastery. 2. the sacred 
covenant. 3. labor and blessing. 4th Joys and sorrows. 5. friends and joys. 6. the last work” 7. 
the blessed end. The language is plain, lively, and attractive. F. B. 


Liturgy and Agenda. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
428 pages 6X9 with a musical appendix of 57 pages, in full morocco with 
gilt title and gilt edges in flexible binding. Price: $4.00. 


Our English District will hardly regret having joined the great German body in 1911. 
Everywhere the advantage that this wise step has brought it is obvious. That also our publishing 
house does not neglect the English language, is again proven by this new Agende. In terms of 
content, pretty much everything is offered here that a pastor might need or desire. And as far 
as the layout is concerned, we have before us a work of art of the first order, which can 
challenge criticism in every respect, and of which no one need be ashamed, even if he had to 
officiate among kings and millionaires. Our publisher says: "This book has been long in the 
making, but now it is on the market, and, to quote freely a German proverb, as slow as it was 
in its perfecting, so high it is in its perfection. It is believed that this will rank as truly the first 
approximately perfect book of church-forms ever published in any division of the English 
Lutheran Church, and certainly the most nearly perfect book of forms in the Missouri Synod, 
either English or German. It is a handsome book of 494 pages in the standard octavo format of 
6 by 9 in, beautifully bound in American morocco, flexible in its sewing, and gilt over red-stained 
edges, with overlapping divinity circuit covers, without any further ornamentation except a plain 
gold title on the back, making a very dignified, churchly-looking book, that will readily lie open 
at any page, enabling the officiating clergyman to have the book resting comfortably open in 
his left hand while he has his right hand open for official gesture or action. " F.B. 


Luther Examined and Reexamined. A Review of Catholic Criticism and a Plea for Revaluation. 
By W.H. T. Dau. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Softcover: 35 Cts; 
printed of better paper and bound in cloth: $1.00. 


Luther had once and for all put an end to the papacy. This explains the irreconcilable 
hatred of the papists against the Reformer and his work of reformation. But since they are 
unable to refute Luther's teachings, they attack his person and his life with lies and slander. 
They portray Luther as a depraved, godless man, and then conclude that his teaching cannot 
be right either. To those who think this, the mere incomparable success of Luther is sufficient 
proof that he could not possibly have been such a man as the Jesuits portray him. One need 
only read one of Luther's numerous writings, such as his Small or Large Catechism, to be 
convinced that Luther's detractors are liars and slanderers. In addition, all the lies and 
distortions of the papists, in order to place Luther's person and life in the blackest possible light, 
have long and repeatedly and in detail been thoroughly refuted and duly pilloried, e.g. by 
Boéhmer and in particular by Walther from 
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Rostock in his "For Luther Against Rome". But who was able, as Luther put it, to "shut all the 
devil's lying mouths"? In America, too, the papists have sought to celebrate this year's 
Reformation jubilee in such a way that they have thrown mud at Luther in writings, speeches, 
and articles. Thus the present excellent writing of Prof. Dau is in more than one respect an 
exceedingly timely phenomenon. In the English language it fills a real gap. May our readers then 
also help to ensure that it will find a wide circulation and possibly also get into the hands of those 
who have hitherto received their instruction about Luther and his work from papist ecclesiastics. 
F. B. 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WorLD. By Eagar J. Banks, Ph. D. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. New York and London. 1916. 191 pages 5X7, bound in cloth 
with gilt title and cover decoration. Price: §1.50. 
Dr. Banks was "Field Director of the Recent Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Chicago," and is the author of several works dealing with the recent excavations (Bismya, or, 


The Lost City of Adab; The Bible and the Spade), and has for years lectured on these 
matters in our country. In the present work he sketches in popular language a vivid picture of 
the much-mentioned seven wonders of the ancient world, among which the walls of Babylon 
and the temple of Dianat at Ephesus are of special interest to theologians because of their 
connection with Nebuchadnezzar and the work of St. Paul at Ephesus. Interesting messages 
about newer researches and excavations are included. It is wrong when he once (p. 53) uses 
the expression "living" from a biblical account. The book is provided with 34 well-executed 
pictures and maps and is in general tastefully furnished. LiF: 


STORY OF My LIFE AND Work. By G. Frederick Wright. Oberlin, O. 
Bibliotheca Sacra Co. 1916. 459 pages 5X72, bound in cloth with gilt title. 
Price: $2.00. 

Professor Wright of Oberlin College, for many years editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra, the 
oldest theological journal in America, tells in this work, in plain language, the story of his long 
life and labors. His childhood in New York, his studies at Oberlin, his ten years of pastoral 
ministry in Vermont, his equally long ministry at Andover, Mass. his effectiveness at Oberlin, his 
scholarly travels, his extensive literary activity-all are brought before us in readable narrative. 
For twenty-five years he served at Oberlin as a theological teacher, partly in the field of the New 
Testament, partly in the chair "Of Harmony of Science and Revelation," which was specially 
established for him. Since his retirement ten years ago, he is still active in speaking and writing. 
Wright is known as one of the most revelatory and Bible-believing natural scientific investigators 
of the present day; his special subject is geology, and this science has led him on extensive 
voyages of exploration, notably a long, great journey through Asia, which is here related with 
special detail (pp. 201-349). His observations and researches have led him to write a special 
work on Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament History, in which he defends the historicity 
and generality of the Flood from the geological-scientific point of view. Admittedly, he also has 
special views on the glacial period, the Ice Age and, in connection with this, on the Old 
Testament chronology, which are not compatible with the simple wording of the Genesis 
narratives. The long periods of time in prehistoric times must be rejected. But apart from that, 
we have much of interest in this autobiography, since it describes circles and circumstances in 
this country and abroad that are more or less foreign to us, and is therefore, like all such 
biographies, also a contribution to the history of the last decades. As biographies of important 
men are always instructive, so here his zeal in private study is especially exemplary, which let 
him read the whole Bible in the original Hebrew and Greek at a young age, and his determination 
against modern theological and scientific unbelief. L. F. 
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THE PROSECUTION OF JESUS. Its Date, History, and Legality. By R. W. Husband. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 1916. 302 pages 5X8%, bound in 
cloth with spine and cover titles. Price: $1.50. 


A book of special content and not of ordinary interest. Professor Husband is a teacher of 
classical languages at Dartmouth College, has for several years been studying the more 
important criminal cases in which Cicero appeared as counsel, and the prosecution of Verres 
in particular has led him to the study of criminal procedure in the provinces of the Roman 
Empire. Guided by this interest, he approached the trial of JEsum, which is more fully reported 
than any other case from the Roman provinces. Guided, then, at first by legal considerations, 
and pursuing a juridical interest, he nevertheless offers in his investigation much that interests 
a theologian. The relevant sources: Josephus, the Talmud, Roman writers, are thoroughly 
utilized, and especially the recent papyrus finds, which throw much light on this very point. The 
results which Professor Husband arrives at in his investigation are these: The trial and 
crucifixion of Christ took place on Friday, April 3, of the year 33, a supposition which we believe 
to be the correct one, and in which several of the reasons here advanced have greatly 
strengthened us. The trial before the high council was not a formal trial, to which the Jews had 
no right since Judea had become a Roman province, but more comparable to our grand jury 
proceedings; but the trial before Pilate was a regular criminal trial, conducted in the manner 
usual in the Roman provinces. We repeat that the author treats the matter only from the legal 
point of view, and also uses the statements of Scripture in this interest. He has no theological 
interest in the matter, although the reader interested in theology will find many things to his 
liking. Admittedly, he also has explanations that do not find correct. He considers the 
statements of the Synoptics and of John concerning the last Passover and the day of JEsu's 
death to be "contradictory" (p. 69. 279), which is not at all the case, as even newer 
commentators like Keil prove. On wholly inadequate grounds he states: It is impossible to 
believe that their [the prosecutors'] reply to the request of Pilate has been correctly reported by 
John." (P. 243.) He remarks on Mark. 15, 29. 30: "This verse in the Gospel of Mark is commonly 
thought by critical scholars to belong to the latest additions to the story of the trial." (P. 192.) 
And so we have many a statement still with a question mark. Even his main argument, that the 
trial before the High Council was not a regular trial, does not square with the Gospels' account. 
The book, therefore, demands scrutinizing readers, but offers to such much that is worth 
knowing and interesting. i 


Walking Trips in Norway. By N. Tjernagel. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 
O. $1.00. - Most interesting and apparently true-to-life accounts of Norway - of land and 


people, men and animals, mountains and valleys, work and play, and many an experience. F. 
B. 


American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 901 Summit Ave, Jersey City, N. J. , 
has sent us from their "Quadricentennial Reformation Series": 1. "The Separation of Church 
and State," by M. Graebner. 2. "Some Present-Day Fruits of the Reformation," by J. H. Volk. 3. 
"The Bible Church," by A. Brunn. 4. "Luther and America," by W. Dallmann. - How zealously 
these brethren of the A. L. P. B. are working is evident from their "Bulletin No. 11." We heartily 
wish them the right success. The Lutheran Church is not only evangelical, but also evangelistic, 
or to put it better: the Lutheran Church, because it is evangelical through and through, is also 
evangelistic in body and soul. Precisely because she has the truthful gospel, which she believes 
to be true for all the world, she cannot do otherwise; she must proclaim it to all the world. 

F. B. 
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I. America. 


The "Lutheranization" and the "“Americanization" of the Lutheran 
Church. We have received a paper delivered by D. Jacobs before the 
Susquehanna Synod, in which four points are treated: |. The Thorough Lutheranizing 
of the Lutheran Church of America. II. The Thorough Americanization of the Lutheran Church 
of America. Ill. The Lutheranizing of America. IV. The Lutheranizing of the World This is 
certainly a far-reaching and important program. It deserves all attention. But the 
exposition of it also calls for a few remarks. First, on the first point, "the thorough 
Lutheranizing of the Lutheran Church of America," D. Jacobs correctly says, "Not 
everything taught and practised in Lutheran churches is for that reason Lutheran," and 
especially in view of our jubilee celebration, he urges "to eliminate from our conception 
of Lutheranism what is purely accidental, and to grasp its essentials." This is absolutely 
true. The Lutheran Church knows some non-essentials, such as choir robes and 
liturgical forms. It is also unessential to the Lutheran Church whether its members 
speak Russian or French or English or German or Norwegian, and so on. But 
essential to it is Lutheran doctrine, e.g., the doctrine that free will is nothing in 
spiritual matters. The Lutheran Church most decidedly rejects Erasmianism, which 
abolishes the central doctrine of Christianity, justification by faith without works of 
the law, and is the foundation of the Roman doctrine of works. Now how does the 
General Council stand in regard to this essential point? It is certain that all Christians, 
as in the whole world, so also in the Council and in the General Synod, do not 
believe Erasmian, but Lutheran. They heartily embrace Luther's explanation of the 
Third Article. But what about the public teachers in the Council? When D. Schmauk 
rejected Erasmus' teaching in a public statement, he was called to order about it 
by D. Gerberding, and it has not come to our knowledge that anyone has publicly 
come to D. Schmauk's aid and criticized D. Gerberding's patronization of Erasmus. 
Gerberding's patronization of Erasmus. Also D. Jacobs also puts forward Erasmus' 
doctrine when he says that God chose to blessedness those whom he foresaw 
would make the right use of the liberty left them (A Summary of the Christian Faith, p. 
556 ff.). But 
even more. D. Jacobs also attacks the doctrine of the literal inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, adding the viable distortions of this doctrine: "If the verbal theory of 
inspiration mean that every word and letter are inspired, so that the writer was purely passive 
and performed a merely mechanical office, as 'the pen of the Holy Ghost,’ this, we hold, is an 
assumption for which we have no warrant.” (Introduction to Biblical Criticism by J. A. W. 
Haas, p. XXVIII.) Here, after all, is the judgment in place: there is not much left of 
the "essentials" of Lutheran doctrine when the literal inspiration of Scripture is 
abandoned, and Erasmus' doctrine of free will is advanced, and thus the Roman 
doctrine of works is adopted in principle. Thus we are forced to say: 
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If the Lutheran Church of America were to undergo a "thorough Lutheranizing" in the 
sense of D. Jacobs, it would undergo a process of thorough Delutheranizing. 
Therefore, we can only pray that God in grace will prevent the Lutheranizing of 
America and the Lutheranizing of the World in the sense of D. Jacobs. There are truly 
enough people in America and in the world who teach erasmically of free will and 
deny the verbal inspiration of Scripture. Their number need not be increased by the 
Lutheran Church. Erasmianism, and the denial of the doctrine of justification set 
with it, as well as the denial of the verbal inspiration, is the very root of the evil from 
which the Christian Church suffers. As for the second point, the "complete 
Americanization of the Lutheran Church," D. Jacobs advances historically 
inaccurate things in addition to some self-evident facts. It is self-evident that a 
Lutheran, like an Episcopalian, cannot belong as a citizen to two states. As little as 
an Erasmian and denier of inspiration has a right to call himself Lutheran in the 
sense of the Church of the Reformation, so little has he a right to call himself an 
American who has in mind the interests of Germany or England or Norway or 
Sweden instead of those of the United States. But D. Jacobs goes on to say the 
following about the Americanization of the Lutheran Church: "The question is not 
simply one of language, but one of spirit and adjustment to new conditions, Alen may be fluent 
in the use of the English language, but unable to appreciate American institutions. There is a 
vast difference between a Church under State control and one where Church and State are 
independent; between a Church where the people share in the responsibility for the choice of 
pastors and the enactment of Church regulations, and where they are without such privilege, 
or have been rendered, by generations of disuse, indifferent to even such privileges as they 
might possibly exercise. There is a difference between a Church planted in a land where the 
entire religious life is based upon the principle of the responsibility of the individual for all that 
he thinks and does, and one in which the freedom asserted by the Reformation disappears with 
the demand of the State to decide everything for the individual. . . . Nowhere, as in America, 
has the Lutheran Church had the opportunity to apply its principles to practice." In these 
words, D. Jacobs describes the state-churchism that the Lutheran Church must 
abandon here in America. This is quite true. But it is historically incorrect when D. 
Jacobs now presents the situation as if the immigrant Lutherans, e.g. also the so- 
called Missourians, could not have broken away from state churchism in this 
country. It was precisely the so-called Missourians who strictly carried out the 
separation of church and state here in America. D. Walther has justly been called 
the theologian who put into practice the principles of the Reformation, the 
separation of church and state. On the other hand, the General Synod and its 
younger sister, the Council, have still not succeeded, even theoretically, in clearly 
grasping the difference between Church and State. Both bodies are still haunted, 
for example, by the idea as if the state could and should be governed according to 
"Christian ideas." This is both un-Lutheran and un-American. It has been assumed 
by the Reformed sects, which now basically mix church and state. 
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We reserve the right to continue to return to D. Jacobs' lecture to resist, as much 
as is in us, the spread of un-Lutheran and un-American ideas. F.'Ps 

Ohio and the Synodical Conference. Some time ago reference was made 
in this space to the dilemma into which the Ohio Synod is being thrust by the 
apparent move of the General Council away from Ohio's denominational position. 
Our question was, Where will Ohio stand? Impossibly, it can want to stand fourth in 
league with the unionist-oriented union of the General Synod, the Council, and the 
Southern Synod. On the other side is - "Missouri." Tertium non datur. Where will Ohio 
stand? Our execution seemed to the "Church Newspaper" (July 7, 1917) "very 
noteworthy," and what has been pointed out by us about the Council's moving away 
from the specifically Lutheran position and about Ohio's manifold affinity with 
Missouri is confirmed by the "Church Newspaper". "The Synodical Conference is 
nearest to us. Especially kindred to us is the spirit which holds firmly to doctrine and 
confession, and is willing to sacrifice everything else for them. So also the Lutheran 
way of expressing itself in a hundred ways we recognize and feel kinship with the 
Synodical Conference as an expression of our own Lutheran life." But three 
qualifications are made. First, it is emphasized that Ohio has been independent for 
almost a hundred years and will be able to continue for another hundred years 
"without connection to a larger Lutheran church body." Accordingly, it would seem 
that the Ohio writer, L, views -------------------------------------- our article as an 
invitation to possibly join Missouri or to go out into the Synodical Conference after 
agreement in doctrine has been reached, subject to synodical independence. The 
thought was not close to us. The re-establishment of fraternal relations by no means 
requires organic union. It is true that a certain working community would result from 
an agreement in doctrine, but this need not affect the independence of the united 
synods. Next, the "peculiar Missourian spirit, which has its own way of thinking, is 
brusque, hostile, often dominating and imperious" is emphasized. Finally, the 
"errors of the Missourian interpretation of Scripture" are pointed out, that especially 
the "celebrated Stéckhardt" cannot be held "at decisive points", but must be 
"revised". We hold that these two points essentially coincide into one. That is, if our 
"interpretation of Scripture" is accepted, Ohio will be condemned, as we are, by 
those who oppose our doctrine, as "harsh, rejecting, dominating." After all, the 
Lutheran doctrinal position in the Article of the Lord's Supper is quite so judged by 
the Reformed. But as to the "celebrated Stéckhardt," St6ckhardt's exegesis has by 
no means symbolic validity for Missouri. We rightly celebrate the man's memory 
and consider him one of the greatest masters of Scripture interpretation the 
Lutheran Church has produced since the earliest days of its existence. This is not 
to say, however, that in Stoeckhardt's commentaries there is, as it were, a chalk 
line drawn to which everything must obsequiously approach before it can find credit 
with Missouri. For us the norm of faith and doctrine is Scripture alone. Here 
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we demand with God's word, however, complete submission within as well as 
outside of the Missouri Synod. And that we say it without circumlocution: just "at the 
decisive points," namely, as far as the difference between us and Ohio is concerned, 
the blessed Stéckhardt has demonstrated just that complete and unreserved 
submission to the Scriptural standard which we miss in the leaders of Ohio. He who, 
like St6ckhardt, like Walther, like Luther, submits wholly to Scripture, is our brother, 
not because he agrees with these theologians, but because, like these theologians, 
he then presents the pure gospel, allows only Scripture and the whole of Scripture 
to be brought to bear. We say it for the hundred and second time - even the simple- 
minded, unlearned Bible reader will get nothing out of Scripture in the article of 
conversion but the "Missourian" interpretation, and will find nothing to "revise" in it. 
The Missouri Synod has never pushed a special doctrine. At heart every Christian 
is a Missourian, in that every Christian attributes his blessedness not "in some sense 
also to his right conduct," but to God's grace alone. We see, therefore, no difficulty 
in the unification of Ohio with Missouri. It is only necessary for the Christians in the 
Ohio Synod, including the theologians of the Ohio Synod, to confess with their 
mouths what they believe in their hearts as Christians, and the settlement of the 
difference so ardently desired will be reached. G. 

Of the plan of union which has proceeded from the General Synod, and 
which, as is well known, has for the present the object of uniting that body with the 
General Council and the Synod of the South, the organ of the latter body, the 
Lutheran Church Visitor, in its number of September 6, judges that it will probably meet 
with the approval of the Council at its October meeting, and that the Synod of the 
South will also in all probability become a member of the proposed United Lutheran 
Church of America. It is judged in the September 6 issue that it will probably meet with 
the approval of the Council at its October meeting, and that the Synod of the South 
will in all probability become a member of the proposed "United Lutheran Church of 
America"; but it is not to be overlooked that the Synod of the South will have to make 
no inconsiderable sacrifice if it is to participate in this work of union while retaining 
its identity. Reference is made to a debate of D. H. E. Jacobs, who pointed out in 
The Lutheran that the work of the Lutheran Church in the Southern States would be 
affected in a very special sense by such a union: "The progress of the work in the South 
might be advanced, or it might be retarded by being committed to those outside of its borders." 
Reference is then made to a word of the President of the Council, D. Schmauk, who 
judged in the same paper: "The United Synod, a comparatively small body, which by the 
ability of its leaders has managed often to hold the balance of power between the two larger 
bodies, and which in a new body is liable to have its counsels in some matters swallowed up, 
has resolved to extinguish itself." Now, from what the Church Visitor has to say in regard 
to these expressions, it seems to appear that the willingness "to be extinguished" is 
not after all very general among Southerners. The factor first points out that the 
General Synod and the Council will derive more advantage from the proposed union 
than the Southern Synod, if only because the two former bodies have occupied 
pretty much the same territory, so that here at any rate there will be a saving of 
forces and means if the work is now merged. On the other hand, there would not be 
a single congregation in those two bodies, 
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with which a congregation of the Synod of the South could merge, since the territory 
of the Southern Synod was entirely outside the sphere of work of the other bodies 
involved in the Union. The district synods of the Southerners must therefore in any 
case preserve a kind of independent organization; for there are no district synods 
of the other bodies which geographically coincide with the territory of the 
Southerners. In the best case, then, the prospect was that the southern complex of 
district synods might form a special body in the new United Lutheran Church to be 
founded, thus preserving its independence. Jacobs was quite right that the 
Southerners were not indifferent whether the administration of the work in the 
Southern States was transferred to a Northern body: "We state it as our deliberate 
opinion that the progress of the work in the South will be retarded and not advanced if it is 
administered beyond its borders, whether from Philadelphia or Chicago." Schmauk, too, had 
correctly understood the situation of the Synod of the South; for hitherto it had had 
one vote out of three in the Council of the General Synod and of the Council, in 
which, after all, votes were cast according to synods, and had thus sometimes been 
able to exert a decisive influence on the position of these bodies, whereas under 
the conditions which a merger would bring about (as 55,000 members against 
860,000) it would have only one vote against thirty-three. The article then concludes 
from these considerations that unification should take place, but in such a way that 
the Southern Synod could preserve "a measure of autonomy" and not be absorbed 
into the body as a whole. What grieves us in these remarks is the total overlooking 
of the differences in doctrine and practice which do exist between one part of the 
Synod of the South and the other two bodies. Should the position of the 
conservative wing of the Tennessee Synod really not be considered at all? There 
they oppose chiliasm, unionism, and lodgeism, while in the General Council, and 
still more in the General Synod, there is complete disunion in these pieces. A district 
synod in Carolina last year passed a resolution opposing lodge membership among 
pastors; the president of the General Synod is himself a Mason, and many 
preachers likewise. And shall the liberalism of a Delk, the unrestrained unionism of 
a Remensnyder, in general the important reforming party in the General Synod be 
no obstacle at all when it comes to entering into new affiliations? We are deeply 
disappointed by this article in the Visitor, which deals only with questions of utility in 
the most material sense. - In the Council this Union project encounters other 
difficulties. Both numerically and financially, to reckon thus, the Swedish Augustan 
Synod is the most respectable component there. But it is here that there is strong 
opposition Opposition is being raised against the proposed union. The English 
paper of this Synod, the Lutheran Companion, on July 7, contained the following 
statement: "We believe that, if the time is ripe for a larger organic union of all Lutherans in 
America, they should get together at once for their mutual good. But we cannot see that the 
time is ripe for such a union. However, it should be possible for the three general English- 
speaking bodies to unite, and we have no serious objection to offer to such an organic union. 
But we have become more and more convinced in later years, after giving the question more 
serious consideration, that the Augustana Synod is not yet ready to 
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merge itself and its various interests into such a general body as the proposed United Lutheran 
Church in America. It may become ready for such a step later. The Augustana Synod has 
occupied, and still occupies, a peculiar position, as do the German, Norwegian, and other 
Churches. It has had, and still has, its special mission and work to perform, that of gathering 
the immigrants from Sweden and their descendants into the Church, and also of preserving and 
developing that type of Lutheran piety which has been characteristic of the Church of Sweden. 
When this work is done and our Synod has become American in its language as well as in all 
other respects, then, and not until then, should, in our opinion, the Synod enter into any larger 
organic union with the English-speaking synods. As long as we are not willing to merge any of 
our interests and work with those of the other synods, as long as we jealously cling to our own 
peculiar church-forms with our own liturgy and hymnal, prefer not to merge our missionary and 
educational work with that of the other synods, and continue to publish our own church-papers 
and other religious and devotional literature, as long as we continue to do this, we should stay 
out of the proposed union, if it is to be a union in reality and not in name only. It will be best for 
the proposed United Lutheran Church in America as well as for our Synod. The argument 
sometimes used in favor of our Synod joining in the union is that, if we do not join, the other 
synods will outflank us on all sides, organize churches everywhere in localities where we have 
churches, and thus make our existence as an independent synod precarious. This argument 
should be dismissed without further consideration, because if we have no better and stronger 
reason for joining the United Lutheran Church in America, it is absolutely immaterial whether 
we join or not. And even if we should join on this ground, we cannot expect that the Church of 
which we are a part would stand silently by and permit us to neglect the English Lutheran work 
in localities where we have Swedish churches. Let us not expect the unreasonable. "G. 

The lodge question is touched upon in the Basis of Union underlying the 
Unification Project of the General Synod, the Council, and the Southern in Art. VIII, 
sec. 6 touches: "The United Lutheran Church in America shall protect and enforce its doctrinal 
basis, secure pure preaching of the Word of God and the right administration of the Sacraments 
in all its synods and congregations. It shall also have the right, where it deems that loyalty to 
the Word of God requires it, to advise and admonish concerning association and affiliation with 
non-ecclesiastical and other organizations whose principles or practices appear to be 
inconsistent with full loyalty to the Christian Church; but the synods alone shall have the power 
of discipline." This certainly does not mean that a practice in accordance with the 
Scriptures is being advocated in the matter of the Lodges. Lodges, according to 
this, are associations whose principles and practice "seem to be at variance" with 
"undivided loyalty" to the Confession, and while a District Synod, thus judging of the 
Lodge, may "give counsel and exhort," other District Synods, not sharing this 
judgment of the Lodge, are not bound to take any stand against the Lodge. Strictly 
speaking, this sentence pronounces no judgment on the Lodge at all; but in case it 
appears to a district that the Lodge does not fully agree with Christianity, such 
district may "give counsel and admonish." The 
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Lodge is hereby reckoned among the open questions on which the Church need 
not take a position. G. 

Evangelical Lutheran Parochial Schools. The following recommendation of 

the parochial schools is brought to you by the Southern Lutheran in the September 
number: 
"When parents have a child of coming school age, the question which causes them no little 
uneasiness is: To which school ought we send our child? Should we send it to the public school, 
which is right around the corner, or to the parochial school, which is so and so many blocks 
away? If any of you, dear readers of this paper, are face to face with this question, and if a final 
decision seems so difficult to reach, you .may be thankful for some good, sound, solid advice. 
The advice | would give you is not something novel, the thing itself is not something untried, a 
mere experiment. This advice has been followed by thousands and thousands, and none has 
ever regretted in the least that he did follow it. This is the advice.- 'l certainly advise no one to 
send his child to a sqhool in which the Holy Scriptures do not rule, since, after all, everything 
must utterly go to ruin that does not constantly study the Word of God.' No lesser man than Dr. 
Martin Luther, the great Reformer of the Church, gave the people of his day this advice. Ina 
treatise which he wrote, entitled, 'To the Nobility of the German Nation,’ he urged the necessity 
of establishing Christian schools for the youth, boys and girls. In a later treatise he addressed 
the magistrates of all the cities of Germany, and pointed out their duty to build schools, and at 
the same time he suggested what branches such schools ought to offer, to wit, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history, and foreign languages. But besides and above all this the 
schools should teach the Word of God. Luther fathered and founded schools in which all the 
necessary secular branches were taught, but where the children also were instructed in the 
saving truths of the Gospel. Have we to-day such schools, modeled after this suggestion of 
Luther? And if so, ought not we Christian parents avail ourselves of the opportunity and send 
our children to such schools? Yes, we have such schools, and parents have the opportunity to 
send their children there. Our Lutheran parochial schools offer your children all that Luther 
demanded in the line of a Christian education for your children. Would that all Christian parents 
realized the truth of Luther's words: 'Since, after all, everything must utterly go to ruin that does 
not constantly study the Word of God,' and would send their children at the opening of the new 
school-year to a school where the children may learn the one thing needful." _F.. P. 

“Luthersk Tidende" is the name of the organ of the minority which has 
stayed away from the Norwegian Association and is now carrying on the 
organization of the Norwegian Synod. The first number appeared in the middle of 
July. The editor is Rev. B. Harstad, of Parkland, Wash. The paper is published semi- 
monthly at the rate of 16 pages at the subscription price of $1.00 ayear. G. 

Prof. W. Baur writes about the principle of union of the Evangelical Synod 
(Uniate) in the "Friedensbote" of August 5: "The union which we represent is the 
union brought about between originally separate church bodies, including the 
church regime. But now comes the serious question: Is not doctrine also the object 
of union? 
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Our fathers felt the weight of this question and therefore wrote our Catechism. For 
the rest, they were careful not to issue a new symbol of faith. They first (and this is 
the living foundation!) confessed the Holy Scriptures as God's revealed Word, and 
then the symbols of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, in so far as they agree 
with each other. Then, referring each to his conscience and to the Scriptures, so far 
as divisive doctrines were concerned, our synodical founders showed us true liberty 
in right bondage, and left it open." - Of this union it then goes on to say, "It is willed 
of God, and the Church in her whole nature is designed for it. O yes, a thousand 
reasons may be given for being opposed to the Union; the chief of which may be 
that it is not to one's taste. In taste, cherished ideas, ruling sentiments, and deep 
inclinations and dispositions, founded in one's own nature, intersect. Necessity and 
freedom: here they play into each other. And so we would conclude by saying that 
the chief object of union is taste! For this very reason it cannot be made artificially. 
Here God Himself must intervene and awaken in us the right taste for it." Taste, 
cherished ideas, feelings, inclinations, dispositions, conscience, Scripture, and taste 
again - we know nothing to do with such a principle of knowledge. Instead of a 
thousand reasons, this disparagement of the Scriptural principle is fully sufficient for 
us aS a ground against a union such as is embodied in the Evangelical Synod. 
G. 

Union Seminary and the Sunday School. Union Seminary in New York, 
completely dominated by negative criticism, continues to run its circles and now 
wants to bring its naturalistic views of Christianity to bear in the Sunday schools as 
well. An Eastern bookstore announces a series of Sunday School manuals supplied 
from Union Seminary in a circular containing the following significant sentences: 
"Since you are a graduate of Union Theological Seminary, we assume that you agree 
with the modern interpretation of the Bible which teaches divine fatherhood and 
universal human sonship. We feel that you must be concerned that these doctrines 
be introduced into your Sunday School. How many a child has been brought up in 
the old ultra-conservatism in the Sunday-school, only to discover, after he has 
grown older, that many intelligent persons no longer believe these things. Moreover, 
the new views from the Sunday-school standpoint are not only more reasoned, they 
exert a greater power upon men in regard to the conduct of a life as it should be. 
They offer us a concept of God that is truly moral and decidedly Christian. How 
should these interpretations be given to children? Many teachers are reluctant to 
tell a child that this or that Bible story is not accurately historical for fear that he will 
think the Bible is not true. What is needed is a series of graded lesson books which 
interpret the Bible in the right way from the beginning." The Presbyterian makes the 
comment on this, "This not only shows that Union Seminary's friends know that their 
teachings are opposed to the teachings of evangelical churches, but they are doing their best 
to introduce them into the Sabbath-schools, and so deprave the children." G. 
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Essentially the Roman position on Scripture is taken by the Episcopal 
Church. In their Confession, Scripture is recognized as the infallible norm of all 
doctrine (Article VI). The same is done throughout in the Book of Common Prayer. But 
this does not mean that Scripture, but rather the Church, is accorded supreme 
authority in matters of faith. In the Christian Union Quarterly (Ill, 12, p. 125) wrote 
before. 
not long ago an Episcopalian: "The sad delusion and historical error of supposing that the 
Church is built on the Scriptures is the root and cause of all divisions and sects that have sprung 
up and wrecked the faith of multitudes, and divided the Christian world into many 
denominations. We Churchmen" (that is, Episcopalians; only the Episcopal Church is 
considered a "Church" to them) "rejoice that our Church, the Church of the Apostles, the 
Church of history, does not rest upon the Bible, but that the Bible rests upon the Church." The 
writer, Bishop Talbot, does not belong to the Roman tendency among 
Episcopalians, but to the Broad Church Party. The position on the Scriptures which 
results from the Episcopal doctrine of the Church is precisely the Roman doctrine. 
It is essential to the Episcopal doctrinal system. G. 

Mass resignations from the ministry are reported in the journals of the 
Campbellites (Disciples of Christ). In 1914, 519 preachers of this fellowship resigned 
their posts; after another three years the number has increased to 987, almost 
double. At first, it is complained, all goes well as long as the preachers devote 
themselves to their profession; but as soon as other more remunerative 
employments present themselves, they fall away. G. 

The Quakers of America, in their two branches, Orthodox and Hicksite, have 
received letters from their fellow-members in England, which are read at their 
annual conferences. They are encouraged to steadfast endurance and 
perseverance in prayer. In England at present many Quakers are in prison for 
condemning war and refusing to serve with arms. Yet, they say, they are 
accustomed to suffer for the sake of their consciences. A different attitude is taken 
by the government of America against the Quakers. The State Governments of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, have long recognized the position of the same on 
the oath, and also tolerate their peculiar custom of keeping their hats on even in 
court. But Congress has expressly exempted them from military service. Their 
position on war, as they declare, is this: They do not lack patriotism and obedience 
to the authorities, but reject war, deplore the state of war. They would not allow 
themselves to be compelled to serve with arms by any force. What they consider 
their duty in this war is to pray and create that America and its citizens will not hate 
their enemies, but will recognize and condemn the harmful consequences of war. 
Further, they want to do what they can to help the non-combatants who are suffering 
from the effects of the war. The best known of the Quakers is Wohl Wood, president 
of the American Bible Society, who recently made similar statements. (Wbl.) 

Y.M.C. A. statistics. The value of new buildings opened by the Young Men's 
Christian Associations in 1916 is $6,000,000. $8,900,000 was signed for new 
buildings. In North 
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America alone, this organization operates in over 3000 places, has over 700,000 
members, invests $100,000,000 in buildings, and its annual current expenses are 
over $14,000,000 (Wbl.). 

Increase in Catholics. According to the Official Catholic Directory published 
by P. J. Kennedy & Sons, Barclay St., New York. 
for the current year, there are 17,022,879 Catholics in the United States, an increase 
of 458,770 over the previous year. There were increases in 64 archdioceses and 
dioceses during the year, decreases in four, and no change in status in 33 
archdioceses and dioceses. In the colonies of the United States, excluding the 
recently acquired West Indies, there are 8,413,257 Catholics, bringing the total 
number of Catholics under the starry banner to 25,436,136. The Catholic clergy in 
the country is composed, as follows: 14 archbishops, 96 bishops, and 19,983 
priests. Of these priests, 14,602 are secular and 5381 religious. Compared to last 
year, the number of clergy has increased by 411. Own priests have 15,520 parishes, 
while 5330 are mission parishes. Compared with the relevant figures for the past 
year, the number of parishes has increased by 357 during the year. The 27 states 
having a Catholic population of 100,000 souls and over are: New York: 2,962,971, 
Pennsylvania: 1,865,000, Illinois: 1,482,587, Massachusetts: 1,406,913, Ohio: 
838,894, New Jersey: 712,000, Michigan: 631,000, Wisconsin: 586,857, Louisiana: 
549,700, Missouri: 531,000California: 524,233, Connecticut: 508,498, Minnesota: 
478,335, Texas: 411,700, Maryland (including District of Columbia): 278,000, Rhode 
Island: 275,000, lowa: 263,431, Indiana: 255,255, Kentucky: 181,686, New Mexico: 
150,573, New Hampshire: 134,009, Maine: 133,627, Kansas: 131,138, Nebraska: 
115,433, Colorado: 110,987, North Dakota: 104,371, Montana: 109,200. 

(Wbl.) 

How peaceably and liberally disposed our step-brothers of the Roman 
Church are toward Protestants is again shown in the omissions of "Father" Ryan, 
of St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwordie, N. Y. He writes in the Ecclesiastical Review, 
"By the end of the year Martin Luther will be better known than his followers now 
believe. It is easily possible that within a year thinking Lutherans will regret that there 
ever was a Reformation anniversary. ... It is our duty to strive to put an end to the 
Reformation, and to bring about the day when the whole vile lot of Reformers will be 
as dead as the Gnostics are!" - Ei, ei! But it will not be so easy nor so quick as you 
think! (Messenger of Peace.) 

Anticlerical legislation in Mexico. A law has been passed in Mexico that only 
clergymen of Mexican nationality may administer the sacraments. This provision, 
which took effect May 1, has its point against the Catholic religious orders, whose 
members are mostly foreign-born, but it touches equally American missionaries who 
are engaged in extensive activity there. They are Adventists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, the Christian Fellowship, and the 
American Bible Society. The number of laborers is about 300; some communities, 
notably the Presbyteria- 
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...have native powers as well. Their property is worth several million. Catholics and 
Protestants are considering how to deal with the situation. They are determined to 
continue their work in education and hospitals. Thus the foundation of a Protestant 
university, four colleges, several dispensaries, which are to be enlarged into 
hospitals, and a larger newspaper are to be pursued. The teaching in the schools, 
the preaching from the pulpits, and the administration of the sacraments by the 
American missionary workers, however, will be abandoned for the time being, until 
a satisfactory arrangement of conditions can be made. 
(Wbl.) 
ll. foreign countries. 

A declaration of bankruptcy of the German Landeskirche as a church. 
The proposal with which General Superintendent Zdéllner in Munster surprised the 
August Conference in Berlin, when in the lecture "Des Weltkrieges Mahnung an 
unsere Kirche: Vorwarts im alten Glauben!" (The World War's Admonition to Our 
Church: Forward in the Old Faith!) he demanded that the confessional character of 
the national church be dropped as an absolutely valid principle. Since the lecture 
appears in print, and Zdllner also speaks out about his proposal in the "Allgemeine 
Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung", we will have the opportunity to examine it more closely. 
For the time being, only this may be stated: that the positives in the national church 
are not able to assert their good right against the liberals and therefore want to give 
up the character of the national church as a confessional church, which it has already 
lost. With that, of course, it also ceases to be a church. For a community that does 
not see in the one faith and the unanimous confession of the same the actual and 
determining reason for its togetherness and its common work is everything else but 
a church. Hence the "Reichsbote" also protests earnestly against this proposal; but 
Zéllner, who precisely as General Superintendent better overlooks the existing 
difficulties and perhaps also more vividly feels the untruthfulness which the 
Landeskirch system entails, is more consistent. Only it is difficult to understand how, 
with the recognition of liberals as legitimate members and servants of the national 
church, one wants to move forward in the old faith. Neither Zdéllner nor the 
"Reichsbote" wants to go the divinely commanded path of a clean separation from 
those who teach differently than the Word of God teaches, and so both will remain 
stuck in the confusion of the Landeskirche, which has already been deprived of its 
confessional character by the Union introduced in Prussia a hundred years ago. - 
That we do not judge too harshly when we call this a banker's declaration of the 
Landeskirche is proved by the statement of the paper "Die Reformation" about the 
lecture. This country-church paper writes, among other things: "He [Zdllner] is 
convinced that the Landeskirche can now only be held as a special-purpose 
association which grants equal rights to the two directions in the church. No one was 
prepared for such a complete and fundamental declaration of bankruptcy of the 
Landeskirche as a confessional church, least of all from the mouth of a confessional 
Prussian general superintendent and member of the church regiment." And a factory 
owner from Westphalia wrote to the "Reichsbote": "| am very much afraid that the 
word of Zdllner will be accompanied by precarious consequences. If the church is to 
assert the sole validity 
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of her confession, she is doomed to decay. ... Then everyone can teach what seems 
good to him." Only that this dear man overlooks the fact that this condition already 
exists. He does, however, seem to suspect something of it. For he points to the 
untenable conditions of religious instruction in the higher schools and finally writes: 
"Who would want to misjudge the difficulties that exist here! If they should indeed 
prove to be unbearable, then those who do not stand by the Confession will have to 
draw the consequences. But never ever must the Church give herself up for the 
sake of radicalism, and nothing more and nothing less would she do by abandoning 
the sole validity of her Confession." Admittedly, it is a more than naive opinion that 
the wolves would voluntarily leave the sheepfold. 

(Evangelical Lutheran Free Church, September 24, 

1916.) 

Announcement of the Bicentennial of the Reformation in Prussia. In the 
Southern Lutheran, the paper of the Southern District of our Synod, we find the 
following pulpit announcement printed, which, although it has a strong state-church 
flavor, is nevertheless interesting: "By the order of Sr. By special order of His Royal 
Majesty in Prussia, Our most gracious King and Lord, the Christian congregation is 
to be informed that the second jubilee of the entire Evangelical Lutheran Churches 
falls today over eight days, as the 23rd Post Trinit. or 31st of October. Lutherum, 
and gave him heart and courage to publicly contradict the grave errors of the 
papacy, especially the disgraceful haggling that has been practiced with 
indulgences, and to defend against them the wholesome doctrine of the justification 
of the sinner before God through true faith in JESUS CHRIST, which, along with 
other points of Christian faith, had been greatly corrupted and obscured by the 
deceptions and frauds of men, to bring it to light through the Gospel, and to defend 
this and other points of doctrine against the Papacy. Since now His Royal Majesty 
in Prussia from Christ.K6n. Since His Royal Majesty in Prussia, out of Christ the 
King's zeal, deems it equitable to repeat the commemoration of this and therefore 
to establish a public jubilee in all Evangelical Lutheran Churches in the Kingdom of 
Chur and all other lands, we are all the more indebted to the Most High for this 
spiritual and heavenly blessing, since His almighty goodness has preserved the 
truth of the Gospel under dangerous persecutions and all kinds of difficult times, 
notwithstanding our many sins and ingratitude, nevertheless we are preserved in 
grace, that we also have the liberty in our place to build ourselves up together unto 
salvation by the Word of God, the use of the Holy Sacraments, and other means of 
grace, enjoying from time to time the protection and care of the highest national 
rulers. This great deed will not only be presented to God the Lord with heartfelt 
thanksgiving in the ordinary church prayers for 8 days, but also Holy Communion 
will then be held. The Christian congregation is therefore reminded and asked to 
prepare themselves devoutly for all this and, as a testimony of their gratitude to God, 
to give a special tax to the poor on this evangelical jubilee, which the merciful God, 
who sees into the hidden, wants to publicly reward each one of them for. This faithful 
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May God and Father, under the blessed scepter of His Royal Majesty in Prussia, 
keep our and all Protestant churches in sincere love of truth and peace! May he 
further give power to his word for the spreading of Christ's kingdom and our 
temporal and eternal wolfart for the sake of his dear Son, our Lord and Saviour JEsu 
Christ! Amen. " F.P. 

Reformation Celebration Postponed. The festivities which were planned to 
be held in Eisenach and Wittenberg in the autumn of this year to commemorate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation have been postponed until the year 
1918 out of consideration for the times of war, which do not permit a celebration 
appropriate to the importance of the festival. Where the jubilee will be celebrated in 
the coming autumn in the German Empire, the celebration will only be of a local 
nature. (Wbl.) 

Jesuit Law Repealed. According to a much delayed report, the German 
Bundesrat in its session on April 19 approved the Reichstag resolution of February 
19, 1913, by which also the last remainder of the Jesuit Law - § 1 of the law of July 
4, 1872 - is repealed. Further details about this victory of the Centre Party are not 
available. According to the existing legislation the Jesuits had the right to stay in the 
German Empire, but they were forbidden to buy real estate and to establish 
institutes of the Order. According to the above news it seems that this restriction 
has now fallen. G. 

Decline of Lutheranism in Norway. In view of the close relations which seem 
to be established between the new American-Norwegian Synod and the church of 
the mother country, it is of interest to hear a judgment on the condition of the 
Norwegian national church from the pen of a conservative observer. In 1914 H. J. 
S. Astrup, a missionary among the Zulus in the service of the Norwegian National 
Church, visited his homeland and reported the following in "Kirketidende" at that 
time: "As far as church conditions are concerned, a deeper look finds much to 
complain about here. The religious life pulsates only weakly. In many cases morals 
are in a sad state. In Christiania the conditions are almost appalling. There is a 
general hunt for earthly goods. Rapid progress has gone to the people's heads. The 
number of divorces is increasing terribly, probably as a result of the progress made 
by Socialism. Young Socialism' in particular mocks religion and Christianity. The de- 
Christianization of the country is steadily gaining the upper hand. Attendance at 
church is becoming weaker and weaker; at the most, where there are orators, the 
churches are full. Attendance at Holy Communion is declining sharply, so that in 
their perplexity many pastors are calling on 'Krethi and Plethi' to enjoy the 
sacrament. There are, however, a number of strong religious movements; but these 
are largely dominated by the Reformed spirit. The Christian Endeavor movement, which 
is basically Reformed and Unionist, is advocated by many preachers. Indicative of 
the decline of Lutheranism is the fact that the translation of the Lutheran 
Confessions has disappeared from the book market! Reformed writings, on the 
other hand, are being discontinued en masse. The basic evil is the broken position 
towards the Lutheran confession and towards God's Word. Even among the so- 
called positive preachers there are very few who hold firmly to the teaching of 
Scripture. 
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The saying is common: ‘Paul's word is not Christ's word’, or 'must be understood 
with modifications’: 'must be understood with modifications’. The so-called 'People's 
Church Party' wants to take a stand against such radicalism, but it mixes politics into 
its endeavors and does not want the connection between church and state to be 
broken. The absolutely necessary reform in doctrine is not spoken of here either, 
although one has set oneself the goal of -saving the ruins of the collapsing Lutheran 
church building’. " G. 

For the salvation of Lutheranism in Norway, Astrup considers the 
separation of church and state to be indispensable above all. "The national church 
can no longer be reformed." It is an absurdity that the Norwegian Parliament, 
consisting largely of unbelievers, should have the management of the ecclesiastical 
work in its hands. Nothing else will remedy the situation but the rebuilding of the 
church on the right basis. Quite insufficient and in many cases a true caricature is 
the religious education. What can be expected of the largely liberal elementary 
school teachers when a theological professor in the "People's Teachers' 
Association" rages against the Old Testament and reinterprets and evaporates the 
words as well as the narratives? Astrup says of the existing "Free Church" of 
Norway: "I have not been able to study it as | would have liked, but | have gained 
the impression that there is an endeavor there to place oneself entirely on God's 
Word and the Confession. In any case, the Free Church of Norway can best be 
helped by Norwegian theologians and Christians studying the writings of the 
Norwegian Synod of America and, through them, the writings of the Missouri Synod. 
The Church of Norway should recognize that it is largely through Walther that the 
Missouri Synod and the united churches of America have returned to the strength of 
faith of our Lutheran fathers. . . . Even if it were true that there are many in the 
Norwegian Synod who do not measure up to the Norwegians in scholarship, this is 
not true of the Missouri Synod. Out of the great multitude may be mentioned in this 
respect only Stéckhardt's chief writing, his interpretation of the Epistle to the 
Romans, or D. Pieper's 'Zur Einigung." Especially as a bulwark against the rapidly 
spreading chiliasm does Astrup name the Missourian theological literature. - The 
article from which we have here excerpted was written in 1914. Since then the 
picture has darkened even more. On the one hand, as a result of the war, 
materialism as well as the religious apostasy of broad strata from the Lutheran 
church system has increased tremendously. On the other hand, the union of the 
Norwegian Synod with the other American-Norwegian church bodies has diminished 
the last hope that out of the Missouri Synod a strengthening influence will be exerted 
by the American Norwegians on the part that wants to die. It is not with the despised 
"Free Church" of Norway, whose believing tendency Astrup acknowledges, but with 
the apostate National Church of Norway that the newly formed Norwegian Synod 
has exchanged greetings and established a brotherly relationship of faith. We have 
also looked in vain lately for indications that the American Norwegians, as was 
formerly done in the journals of the Norwegian Synod, were protesting against the 
apostasy of the theological professors and against pastors of the national church. 
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Norway will be testified to. Entirely without criticism, the activities of the theological 
faculty of the University of Christiania, dominated by Seeberg, are now reported in 
the Norwegian organ of the Norwegians here. But if the salt becomes stupid, with 
what shall one salt? G. 

Brazilian Church and Cultural Pictures. What physical and spiritual misery 
prevails among the German colonist population of the State of Sta. Catharina as a 
result of the fanatic unrest there and the general distress of the war, a report by the 
traveling preacher Kuhr of the Evangelical Lutheran God's Box Synod gives a 
lamentable testimony: "As readers will be aware, on November 1, 1914, the large 
railroad colony of Rio das Antas, which | used to visit regularly, was attacked by the 
bandits and completely destroyed. The colonists, who fought bravely from 9 o'clock 
in the morning until 3 o'clock in the afternoon, lost nine persons and had to take 
refuge after the station, being shamefully abandoned by the soldiers, who were only 
five-quarters of a mile away. The only heroic act of the soldiers, as an eye-witness 
told me, was that, when something rustled in the woods during the night, they opened 
a murderous fire on the supposed approaching fanatics. But it was unfortunately the 
pigs of the colonists who were looking for food and were now all found shot up. Only 
one German family | found among the Poles, Mrs. Sehlhorst with her children. Her 
husband had fallen and been dismembered. It is said that a new colony is to be 
established at Antonio Reboucas; for so long the colonists will have to lie in the shed 
and then, after four years of hard work in the jungle, start all over again penniless; 
for who will compensate them for their losses? Yes, such a lot of colonists in Brazil 
is a sad lot! The colonists mentioned above were all industrious, hard-working people 
who had now fallen into such misery; what might be the fate of the lazy, unfit German 
emigrants? A visit to Cruz-Machado will soon show us. .. . There are simply dreadful 
conditions here, some of which bring a blush of shame to one's face, and some of 
which make one's heart break with regard to the children and the hardship to which 
the people are exposed, admittedly through their own fault. Originally, on my first 
visit, there were 100 German families living here in the whole line. Now there are only 
30, and even they would have moved away if they had been able to and the war had 
not broken out. Now they are in the greatest need, literally starving, and no one can 
help them. Children come to the director, whining and begging for support. The father 
says he wants to shoot us all to death because he can no longer feed us. A man from 
Kropstadt near Wittenberg shot himself because he and his children were sick with 
hunger. A second from Braunschweig hanged himself in front of his house, close to 
the road, a few days before my arrival. In his pocket was found another farewell letter 
to his family, which is in my hands. It was his wife, who was in criminal intercourse 
with negroes and Brazilians, and who also seduced her underage daughter into this 
abominable trade, who drove the otherwise popular man to his death. As a miserable 
excuse, one says just as once in lraty, Bitter necessity compels.’ A third was drowned 
while fishing in the Rio da Areia, and was not even found, because no one 
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| was going to look for him in the wilderness. As we rode past another, | noticed a 
very fresh grave decorated with flowers. A. D. told me that a woman had died on 
the plot and was buried there. She could not be taken to the cemetery because the 
neighbors refused to take the body there or demanded payment of 3§ each. Such 
phenomena, which are not only to be found in Cruz-Machado, but in all the colonies 
established in recent years, clearly show the scum of the German population that 
has been deposited in Brazil. They are at the same time proof of the dark side of a 
false education, which no longer wanted to know anything about any religion, about 
any religious instruction in school, about any prayer. The city dwellers who in recent 
years have come to Brazil as 'colonizers' are proof that the long period of peace 
which Germany was allowed to enjoy by God's grace had its great dark sides." 
(Kirchenbl. f. Sddam., July 1, 1915.) In the "Christian Apologist," May 9, 1917, it is 
written, "In Mercedes we have an elementary school just outside our house. Two 
years ago they had a superintendent who was a notorious drunkard and gambler; 
yet he held the position for years. Now the school board has chosen another man; 
this one has already five or six gunshot and stab wounds received in brawls, and 
who knows how many have been injured or even killed by him. The vice- 
superintendent of one of the largest and best normal schools in the whole country 
is a well-known gambler, and quite a disreputable person in general. The moral life 
of the students is at a very low ebb, and they defend themselves by simply claiming 
that their professors set them an example in depravity." Evidently the process of 
religious decomposition among the German settlers of South America has 
produced conditions such as did not prevail in North America even during the 
dreariest periods of the early pioneer days. God have mercy on the poor people! 
G. 

Priestly greed in South America and its consequences. Missionary Ernst 
Baumann in Argentina writes in the "Apologist" of May 9, 1917: "This is one of the 
terrible conditions that strike one here almost from the beginning, namely that there 
are so tremendously many parents here who abandon their children. Everywhere 
one finds homes for these poor abandoned beings; between Mercedes and Buenos 
Aires, a distance of 66 miles, there are at least five. This district contains about 
1,500,000 inhabitants. Here in Mercedes, with its 28,000 inhabitants, | know a great 
number of children who have been abandoned by father or mother, or by both 
parents. Most of these parents have never been married, and therefore it is 
especially easy for the father to 'run away’ at the first quarrel or trouble. Many men 
prefer not to marry at all, the easier to abandon everything when they feel like it. 
The Catholic priests used to do a tremendous mischief, for they had such an 
insatiable greed for money that no marriage ceremony could be performed without 
the payment of large sums, often as much as $75 in gold. This greed for money has 
now borne its fruit; for the poor could not pay such sums, and now it was quite 
common simply to live together without a marriage ceremony. This, then, has 
brought about such an all- 
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| know a family here in which there are seven children, all of whom have different 
fathers. | know a family here in which there are seven children, all of whom have 
another father. Innumerable men there are who have two families and feed them in 
part." The same conditions, also brought about by the extortionate addiction of the 
priests, are prevalent in Mexico, and have in no small degree given rise to the anti- 
Roman measures of Carranza. A marriage ceremony still recently cost $10 in 
Mexico, more than the peon calls his own after three months' labor. G. 


About the superstition among the soldiers we read in a St. Louis political 
newspaper: "about superstition among the Italian soldiers Father Augustin Gemelli 
reports in the magazine Vita e Pensiero, the 
for contributions on the chapter of the life of the soul at the front in the interest of 
scientific folklore. Fighters from the Abruzzi carry in a small bag hanging on their 
bare chests a handful of earth from home sent to them by their mothers, which they 
then throw away behind them when the storm comes. Horseshoes and horseshoe 
nails are exceedingly common among the Italian soldiers as popular amulets; and 
special magic spells and charms, written on canvas, are also very common. Other 
talismans are: three peas kept in a canvas case, the copy of a superstition still not 
extinct in various parts of the country, and perhaps dating back to grey antiquity. 
Countless, then, are the supposedly miraculous herbs which must be gathered on 
certain days, at certain hours, and under the most scrupulous observance of certain 
rules, if they are to prove their effects. Amulets and superstitious practices often 
refer directly to the enemy. There are spells which are supposed to cause a cannon 
shot not to miss its target; there are various strange means for 'stopping the fire of 
a gun’; then there are mysteries which are designed to make the enemy shoot badly, 
magic formulas which must be recited several times, or cabalistic signs which must 
be made with the hands. There are also spells for the moment of danger; one such 
is common among the Piedmontese soldiers, and consists in the words "Samel, 
Arant, Samel, Su. Numerous are also the rules as to the manner in which the words 
must be pronounced. Magic formulas are also written by means of initial letters on 
canvas ribbons which are wrapped around the body. Among the soldiers also 
circulate miraculous prayers, sometimes Latin from the cultus mixed with dialect 
expressions; often, written on a sheet of paper and kept in a capsule, they are 
carried on the body." This recalls what Luther says of some of the men of war of his 
time: "The men of war have many superstitions in dispute, as one commands 
himself to St. George, the other to St. Christoffel, one to this, the other to the saint. 
Some can conjure up iron and a box stone, some can bless horse and rider; some 
carry St. John's Gospel or something else on which they rely. All these are in a 
dangerous position. For they do not believe in God, but rather sin against God with 
unbelief and disbelief, and where they die they should also be lost." (St. L. X, 529.) 

F.P. 
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The End of "Antoinism" in Belgium. A trial was recently concluded before 
the criminal court in Brussels, which caused a great stir because of the personality 
of the accused. The defendant is a certain Pierre Dor who, together with his 
comrade Antoine, founded a new religious community in the Belgian province of 
Hainaut about a decade ago, the so-called cult of "Antoinism". The actual creator of 
the new cultus was Antoine, a farmer's son from the vicinity of Charleroi. He claimed 
to have been sent by Christ on earth to purify his religion of the "dross." Soon a 
small congregation formed around the new Messiah, which gradually grew in spite 
of the measures taken against the movement by the Belgian episcopate, and finally 
developed into a proper religious community with some hundred thousand 
adherents. The founder Antoine was especially distinguished for his miraculous 
work, and his devotees claimed to have seen with their own eyes a great many 
miracles which he was said to work, especially miraculous cures of sick men and 
animals. The courts could not intervene against the strange doings of the new 
miracle-worker, because he took no money for his miracles, so that no one brought 
a suit against him. It was precisely this gratuitous miraculous activity that brought 
numerous confessors to the founder of the religion, who finally publicly called 
himself the Son of God. Antoinist temples soon rose up in many Hainaut 
communities, and several years before the outbreak of the Great War, Antoine 
appealed to the Belgian government for official recognition of the new religion he 
had founded. The outbreak of the war prevented the further progress of the 
interesting affair, which would have ended with the recognition and financial support 
of the new cult, because the wording of the Belgian constitution left no way out. In 
1914, a few weeks after the beginning of the world war, Antoine passed away after 
having named his former adlatus, Pierre Dor, a man of low birth, as his successor. 
The new religious leader also called himself the Son of God and performed miracles. 
But, to Antoine's contrast, he allowed himself to be paid for his miracle-working and 
used means to extract money from the pockets of his faithful, which eventually 
prompted the intervention of the public prosecutor's office. Several lawsuits were 
filed against him. Pierre Dor was arrested at the beginning of the present year and 
the Antoinist temples were closed. Pierre Dor had led quite a merry, not at all godly 
life with the swindled sum and had often squandered the money in the company of 
dissolute women. The criminal court of Brussels sentenced the crook to several 
years’ imprisonment, but, as there was no danger of his escaping at present, set 
him at liberty for the time being. The antoinistic religion in Belgium, which had 
already begun to cause the episcopate some concern, should thus be eliminated. 
(WbI.) 

Habsburg and Rome. A perceptible change is said to have taken place in the 
position of the Pope towards the Austro-Hungarian monarchy; according to 
overseas reports, only two or three years ago the possibility of the fall of the House 
of Habsburg would have been a tremendous misfortune 
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for the political position of the Pope; today it is no longer so. Austria did not matter 
so much, because in France the Roman influence had surprisingly increased, also 
in the United States. The most significant loss would be suffered by the Vatican 
envoys; for if Vienna no longer had a representative, the posts in Spain, Portugal 
and Wurttemberg would also disappear. G. 

Ecumenical Council of the Russian-Greek Church. An ecumenical council 
of the Russian Greek Orthodox Church has been convened in Moscow, Russia, on 
Ascension Day (August 28) for the first time since Peter the Great abolished the 
patriarchates and placed the Church under autocratic control. Over 200 dignitaries, 
it was said, were expected to attend. During the revolution in 1905, Count Witte 
made an offer to the Church to allow it to hold a council on condition that it transfer 
its vast fortune, gold and precious stones to the state. An appeal to Church 
dignitaries describes in moving terms the complaint that the voice of the Church 
had been suppressed for two centuries, leading to a decline in the faith and 
encouraging the growth of heresy. (Wbl.) 

Suffering of the Jews in Galicia. Horrific details about the maltreatment of 
the Galician Jews under the Russian invasion are gradually leaking out to the 
public. About the treatment of the Jews deported to Northern Galicia, a municipal 
official, Moses Tannenbaum in Katzmann, gave the following account when the 
Russian wave had been beaten back: "On February 15, two o'clock in the morning, 
| was taken out of bed by Russian gendarmes and brought to Galicia with other 
Jewish hostages. | and my fellow hostages were severely maltreated on the way 
by the escorting soldiers. In Zaleszczyki sixty persons were put into a detention cell 
of only a few square meters, where we had to stay all night, crowded together like 
herrings, in order to be taken to Northern Galicia the next day. There | remained for 
about three quarters of a year and saw with my own eyes what outrages the 
Russians committed against my fellow believers. Only the most horrible atrocities 
will | mention here. On April 17, during the night in Zaleszczyki, all 5000 Jews, 
Jewish women and their children were rounded up and expelled from Zaleszczyki. 
They were driven under escort during the night in the direction of Aufte. The 
Cossacks who escorted the sad crowd beat the old men, who could not walk fast 
enough, bloody. Often the Cossacks also stabbed the crowd if they did not move 
quickly enough. Even the little children were not spared lashes. Weak old men, 
pregnant women, small children and others covered forty kilometers in fourteen 
hours. Some of the poor creatures remained exhausted from hunger and thirst. | 
was in the same condition. | witnessed how in July cholera raged in Moszkowce, 
Inzienzawy, Jagiebinca, Tluste and Czortiow, where the Jews who had been 
dragged along lived in huts, barns and stables. As a result of hunger, cold, 
completely unhygienic dwellings and other bad conditions under which these Jews 
lived, on the other hand, due to the lack of any health measures on the part of the 
Russians, in a very short time 
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more than a thousand Jews perished from this disease. The children of parents who 
died of cholera rolled in the dust on the country roads by the dozens and begged for 
bread. The passing Russian officers and soldiers beat these children bloody. The 
surviving Jews were forced by the Russians to do entrenchment work on the Serath. 
Even the seriously ill were forced to do so. Otherwise, in August | witnessed how 
two Russian soldiers took a Jew who was ill with cancer out of bed and dragged him 
to forced labor. On the way he collapsed, blood poured from his mouth, and in a few 
hours he was dead. Under terrible maltreatment the weak people, who were no 
longer fit for entrenchment work, had to dig from six in the morning until eight in the 
evening. They were continually beaten by the Cossacks. They were not fed; they 
were allotted only sixty kopecks a day's pay, of which half, or sometimes the whole, 
was not paid. | know for certain that in the first period ten Jews from Suyatya died 
of hunger. Rape was the order of the day. In Ulaszkowca, thirty rapes of defenseless 
women and girls occurred in one day at the hands of Russian soldiers, after the men 
and parents had previously been forcibly removed from the houses. Twice Jewish 
girls barely twelve years old were genotreated by Russian soldiers in the presence 
of their parents. When escorting Jews, Jewish women were often raped by soldiers 
in the presence of their husbands. In Ulaszkowca, on September 1, a Jewess and 
two children between the ages of two and four were wantonly struck down by 
Russian soldiers in order to make a spectacle for the officers and comrades." - Such 
atrocities, together with what is remembered from the Kischenoff massacres eight 
years ago, indicate the overthrow of the infamous Romanoff regime as God's just 
punishment. G. 

The brotherhood in Russia is outlined by a correspondent in the "Messenger 
of Peace" as follows: "Among the brothers there are seldom those who read a 
political magazine; they usually say: Why read a political newspaper? | have the 
Bible; there | have enough material to read. Furthermore, if one wants to teach the 
brethren how to farm in other countries, e.g. Germany, how to cultivate the land, 
where there are few bad harvests, even in dry years, etc., then one comes off very 
badly; they say: This is called prescribing to God; if God wills, he can bless even the 
worst land, whether it be well or badly cultivated, whether it be fertilized or not, that 
it may bring forth good fruit. They want, as it were, to leave everything to the dear 
God, and to do little themselves. Likewise, there are some among the brethren who 
wander about for weeks, even months, at the conferences, so-called brethren 
conferences, and neglect their economy at home. Not infrequently these brothers 
also complicate the work of the teachers in the schools. A teacher, for example, 
gives the child of a brother a book in which wolves, foxes, rabbits, or birds speak in 
fables, which is of the greatest use for a child's first lessons. The child brings the 
book back with the remark: 'My father or mother says | shall not learn from such a 
book; it is all devilish and against God's word.' Furthermore, the brethren often show 
spiritual pride, just as the women speak in the public meetings, which is quite 
contrary to the Bible. But 
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good thing the brethren have in themselves: they keep faithfully to the church, and 
are seldom absent from the service." 

The Paris Mission in Cameroon. The conquest of Cameroon by the united 
English and French has resulted in the removal of all German missionaries of 
Protestant and Catholic confession. Only one Basier missionary, who is an 
Australian, was allowed to remain behind, though not at his own station, but at 
Soppo, which was assigned to him as a residence by the British administration. But 
while the congregations collected by the Catholic mission, through the immediate 
intervention of the propaganda in Rome, obtained replacements for the priests and 
lay brothers who had been taken away, by the despatch of French missionaries, 
there had hitherto been a lack of corresponding care on the Protestant side for the 
orphaned congregations. The consequences could not fail to be felt. In addition to 
some gratifying news that reached the homeland about the faithfulness of the Bafter 
missionary Christians, their pastors and teachers, saddening and threatening facts 
have also become known. The Losano ministry is reviving, and some unfortified 
Christians have fallen back. In the grasslands King Ndzoja of Bamum is said to have 
surrendered to Islam, to close the chapels and to oppress the Christians who still 
want to gather for the word of God and prayer. That under these circumstances the 
attraction of the Catholic mission increases, especially since it appears in alliance 
with the French administration, is not to be wondered at. For this very reason it is in 
the interest of the threatened Protestant congregations that the only Protestant 
mission that can be considered for the part of Cameroon occupied and administered 
by France, the Paris Mission, has decided to send three of its members to 
Cameroon to represent the cause of the Protestant mission there. These are Rev. 
Allegret, formerly a missionary in French Congo, further Missionary Lchsner, 
formerly at Lesuto, and Missionary Bergeret, formerly at New Caledonjen (South 
Sea). Their plan is to visit the orphaned mission stations to strengthen the Christians 
in their evangelical faith, and especially to urge the native assistants to fidelity in 
their profession. Presumably their visit will also offer the evangelical Christians 
some protection against the attacks of persecuting chiefs, and possibly also save 
the station buildings, if they still exist at all, from the danger of complete destruction. 
The Basier Mission therefore sees in the decision of the Paris Mission a gratifying 
means of saving the evangelical missionary work in Cameroon, which it steadfastly 
hopes to be able to resume after the war. 

(Evang. Heidenbote.) 

Among the Zionists the hope has become quite alive again that. Palestine 
will fall to the Jews after this war. All kinds of plans are already being made regarding 
the establishment of a Jewish state and the settlement of the Jews in their beloved 
fatherland. Israel Zangwill, a former leader among the Zionists, but who separated 
from them in 1905 because he had lost all hope that their aims would ever be 
achieved, has returned to their ranks with renewed enthusiasm. He now firmly 
believes that the Jews will get Palestine, and that the land, when once the Jews 
shall have possession of it, will blossom again like a rose. (WbI.) 
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What is it about Jacobi's phrase: "that a man is justified by works, 
not by faith alone"? 


Motto: "So many sayings in Scripture, so many principles." (WestI. Ber. 1874, 
42.) 
In grege Christi dux esse vis et pastor fidelis, A verbo separa legis evangelium. 


Through the four hundred year jubilee celebration of Luther's Reformation of 
the church, the papists' opposition to the right doctrine quite naturally becomes 
prominent again. And we Missourian Lutherans are to blame for this above all, whom 
the Pope's servants say are the only people in the wide world who still raise the banner 
of "by grace alone" against them. Nevertheless, let us have the contrasts in this point 
of doctrine briefly explained by the great historian Ranke, who in his "History of the 
Popes" (I, 133 f.) writes thus: "The Lutheran [! opinion], too, demands the inner rebirth, 
designates the way of salvation, and asserts that good works must follow; but it 
derives the divine pardon solely from the merit of Christ. The Tridentine Council, on 
the other hand, accepts the merit of Christ, but attributes justification to it only in so 
far as it produces the inner rebirth and therefore the good works on which everything 
ultimately depends. The ungodly, it says, is justified by the love of God being 
implanted and indwelling his heart through the merit of the most holy passion, by virtue 
of the Holy Spirit. Having thus become a friend of God, man passes from virtue to 
virtue and is renewed day by day. By observing the commandments of God and of 
the Church, he grows, with the help of faith through good works, in the righteousness 
attained through Christ's righteousness, and is justified more and more. - And so was 
the 
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The Protestants’ opinion was completely excluded from Catholicism: any mediation 
was rejected out of hand." The connoisseur of Holy Scripture must agree with Ranke 
here; for he sees in the Catholic doctrine of justification nothing but a borrowing, 
even a misunderstanding of James 2, especially as the Council itself quoted in this 
connection the saying James 2:24: "Ye see that a man is justified by works, not by 
faith alone." 

Basically, the pope's doctrine of justification is not only a misunderstanding, 
but also a distortion of the teaching of Holy Scripture; for the true doctrine of the 
justification of a poor sinner before God through faith alone was opposed by the 
Council Fathers not only from the Lutherans, but also from their own churches and 
countries, from steadfast members of the Catholic Church in Italy. Thus, among 
others, M. A. Flaminio, in a letter of February 12, 1542, to Theodorina Sauls, wrote: 
"The Gospel is nothing but the happy news that the only begotten Son of God, 
clothed with our flesh, has satisfied the justice of the eternal Father. He who believes 
this enters into the kingdom of God: he enjoys universal forgiveness, he becomes a 
spiritual creature out of a carnal one, a child of wrath into a child of grace, he lives 
in a sustaining peace of conscience." One can hardly be more Lutheran orthodox 
about this. Even before this, about the year 1540, a little book, "Of the Beneficence 
of Christ," had been circulated in Italian, without it being ascertained to this day who 
was its author, which, as a report of the Inquisition expresses it,’ "dealt in an 
ingratiating manner with justification, disparaging works and merit, ascribing 
everything to faith alone, and, because this was the very point at which many 
prelates and monastic brethren were at that time attacking, found an immense 
circulation." This little book had arisen from a study of Christianity free from Catholic 
scholastic teaching, had an incredible success, and for a time made the right 
doctrine of justification popular in Italy. The book had been translated into French 
and from French into English in the seventies of the sixteenth century. Under the 
title "The Benefit of Christ's Death" it is said to be still to be had. But we know of 
advocates of the pure doctrine of justification even near the Pope. For to the religious 
discussion at Regensburg, which, as is well known, began on April 5, 1541, was 
sent by Pope Paul Ill. as a legate a certain Gaspar Contarini, of whom Poole, an 
Englishman fugitive from the court of Henry VIII. says, "there is nothing unknown to 
him which the human mind has discovered by its own research, or which divine 
grace has communicated to it, and to this he adds the ornament of virtue." On 
justification this Contarini had written a treatise of his own before, in which 
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He developed mainly the same doctrine of justification which in Luther had given its 
origin to the whole Protestant movement. It says: "If the question be, on which of 
these righteousnesses we are to build, the inherent or the imputed in Christ, let the 
answer of a pious man be, that we are to rely only on the last. Our righteousness is 
just begun, imperfect, full of defects; Christ's righteousness, on the other hand, is 
true, perfect, thoroughly and alone pleasing in the sight of God; for its sake alone 
can one believe to be justified before God." At the religious discussion at 
Regensburg he conceded the main point of the Lutheran doctrine, that man's 
justification without merit is by faith alone; he only added that this faith must be living 
and active, but without wanting, at least on his part, to represent the scholastic fides 
caritate formata, so that he would have had Paul's doctrine and Jas. 2 in right 
connection, D. Eck, that old opponent of Luther, prevented Contarini's opinion from 
penetrating; into the minutes of this religious discussion was rather written thus: 
"Firm and sound doctrine is that we are justified by living and active faith." Many 
other learned men of that time stood like Contarini. However, they did not attain to 
Lutheran freedom because they considered separation from the papist church to be 
the utmost evil. And so Contarini, too, was compelled to reinterpret his doctrine of 
justification in Catholic terms. But even as late as the Council of Trent there were 
indeed not a few whose views on justification coincided with Protestant opinions. 
The Archbishop of Siena, the Bishop della Cava, Giulio Contarini, Bishop of Belluno, 
and with them five theologians attributed justification solely to the merit of Christ 
and to faith. Love and hope they declared to be the companions, works the proofs 
of faith: nothing more; but the ground of justification was faith alone. It goes without 
saying that such a Protestant opinion could not be recognized at the Tridentine 
Council. Caraffa, the future Pope Paul IV, at first a friend of that Gaspar Contarini, 
had already opposed it at Regensburg; now he also sat at the Council among the 
cardinals to whom the supervision of the Council was entrusted. He came out with 
a treatise of his own on justification, in which he vividly contradicted all opinions of 
this kind. By his side rose already the Jesuits, a Salmeron and a Lainez. That 
distinction of justifications - one inherent, inherent, the other imputed, imputed - 
these opponents at best allowed to stand. They alone maintained that imputative 
justice merged in inherent, that is, that merit 
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Christ is directly turned to men through faith and communicated to them: we must 
build on the righteousness of Christ, not because it supplements ours, but because 
it produces it. It was on this that everything depended. With Contarini's views, the 
merit of works could not stand. The Council's view saved the same. It was the old 
doctrine of the scholastics that the soul, clothed with grace, earned eternal life. The 
sentences from Ranke quoted at the outset give the final version of the doctrine of 
justification of the Tridentine Council in a résumé. The prehistory of the Council and 
its final formulation of the Article of Justification, and especially the well-known 
annexed curses of the right doctrinal points, show that the Council Fathers 
consciously rejected the right doctrine, under the supposed guise of James 2. 

On the other hand we may judge: Also Luther did not know how to evaluate 
Jam. 2 exegetically completely, although he stands in his other doctrinal lecture 
completely like James. Luther is a blatant example of the fact that even great lords 
of orthodoxy can miss the mark in detailed exegesis, which, however, does not 
detract from their fame in the least, but should rather protect the lesser spirits from 
arrogance. 

Luther first took a free position toward the authenticity of the Epistle of James. 
He writes: "Many very credibly assert that this epistle is not of the apostle James, 
nor worthy of the apostolic spirit." (St. L. XIX, 119.) And so he himself judges, "It is 
not written by an apostle, nor at all of the right apostolic kind and beat." (XII, 581.) 
He knows that "it is rejected by the ancients." (XIV, 129.) He knows the Old Church 
distinction of the books of the New Testament into those of the first and second 
rank. "Therefore | cannot shred them among the right main books," he writes (130). 
Nevertheless, he considers his judgment to be only "his opinion, yet without 
anyone's detriment" (128). Nevertheless, in more recent times, on the part of biblical 
critics hostile to Scripture, Luther's view has been called a "critical judgment" 
because they want to capitalize on his words for their theory of inspiration. "Luther's 
position on the Epistle of James fei of high importance for the knowledge of his 
essentially religious position on Holy Scripture, and therefore, in spite of its material 
errors, a valuable piece of his theology, valuable especially for our time, to which 
the task arises, after the old dogmatic doctrine of inspiration has broken us, of 
founding the locus de Scriptura anew." For recently so much scholarship on the Bible 
has been brought to light that one can even crawl out from under Luther's protective 
roof and even place oneself above Luther and say, "But that judgment [Luther's on 
the Epistle of James] was according to its material side 
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Luther was not yet able to read and interpret the individual books of Scripture with 
ahistorical sense. How true the Bible is of its critics when it says, "Knowledge puffeth 
up," 1 Cor. 8:1. Luther's unobtrusive opinion of our epistle is rather this: he does not 
want the epistle, though not solely for the same reasons as the Old, "to be reckoned 
among the right main books of the New Testament, which the pope did with the 
Antilegomena for the well-known reason of being able to maintain a semblance of 
right, among other things, also for his false doctrine of justification. Cf. XII, 578: 
"Those who have distributed the epistles have ... St. James among the most 
distinguished, who is not like the apostle and the apostles." So Luther wants to 
reassert the old distinction, abolished by the Pope, between the New Testament 
canonical books of the first and second rank. Our Northern District once judged of 
this in its 20th Report (p. 24): "This distinction Luther (and a part of his 
contemporaries, as is also evident from the Altenburger Bibelwerk) believed he must 
hold fast according to his conviction, as his words in the preface to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: 'Hitherto we have had the right, certain main books of the New Testament,’ 
among others. Luther, then, by no means rejected the other books of Scripture, 
which were less authenticated, but only thought that they were not such 'chief books' 
as the books of the New Testament preceding these writings, without thereby 
intending to determine anyone to follow him in this opinion." Now once our epistle 
also lacks the general credentials of the apostolic fathers, since in the most ancient 
church few among the ancients make mention of it. It has therefore, as Eusebius 
relates in the second book of his Ecclesiastical History (ch. 23), been thought by 
some to be spurious, and its apostolic origin doubted. We, even the Pope, cannot 
substitute for the lack of authentic testimony of the apostolic Church; therefore, even 
to us, this Epistle must remain a New Testament book of the second rank. "God, 
according to his wisdom, caused the [deuterocanonical] books, and especially the 
Epistle of James, to be less authenticated than all the others, that no one might be 
deceived into interpreting the more authenticated Epistles of Paul according to the 
Epistle of James, but that a reverse procedure might be adopted." (20. Ber. d. Ndrdl. 
Distr., p. 24.) 

Luther's objection to the Epistle of James was basically a dogmatic one. He 
wrote: "And this is my reason: first of all, that contrary to St. Paul and all other 
Scriptures, it gives righteousness to works and says that Abraham was justified by 
his works when he sacrificed his son, when St. Paul teaches in Romans 4:2.3 that 
Abraham was without works. 
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justified by his faith alone." (XIV, 128.) "Therefore, St. Jacob's epistle is a rather dry 
epistle compared to them [Paul's letters, for example], for it has no evangelical 
character about it" (S1), "although the epistle is entirely in accordance with pure 
doctrine" (XI, 581). Luther was and wanted throughout his life to be nothing else than 
a disciple of Paul. And since, in his opinion, the Epistle of James only "drives God's 
law hard" (XIV, 91) "and does no more than drive to the law and its works" (129), its 
content is like straw in comparison with the gold (1 Cor. 3, 12), for example, of the 
Pauline epistles. Luther wants to say: The ministry of an apostolic and evangelical 
servant is not of the letter (law), but of the Spirit, 2 Cor. 3:6. And to a Christian who 
has eaten the living bread and drunk the water of life, the law in comparison seems 
like hay, straw, and stubble, especially if one, like Luther, has tasted the water of life 
after the great drought of the law and is not yet sickened by it, as Luther was not in 
1522 and never became. Luther's above judgment on the Epistle of James can be 
well understood. Paul also calls the law, in connection with all kinds of ceremonial 
laws, also the moral law, weak and insufficient statutes (Gal. 4, 9, compare with Col. 
2, 14), even though he also calls it holy, right and good. In this respect, therefore, 
Luther's judgment would be harsh, but not wrong. For this much is true: the Epistle 
of James has little evangelical character about it, that is, it teaches little of Christ and 
his work. But is it therefore to be denied apostolic origin? Compare the teaching of 
the law in Christ's Sermon on the Mount, which is almost as long. Does not James 
himself indicate that he wants to presuppose faith and speak of the proving of faith? 
(Cf. 1:3; 2:1 and others). 

Augustine already refuted this alleged dogmatic contradiction to our epistle in 
De libero arbitrio, cap. VII. Melanchthon also took a different position from Luther on 
this point from the very beginning. He tried to bring Paul and James into agreement, 
first in the first edition of his Loci of 1521, by stating that Paul and James had a 
different concept of faith; later, in the Apology, he also assumed a different concept 
of justification in both. About Melanchthon's explanation in the Apology Luther 
judged: "Many take great pains to bring James into agreement with Paul, as also 
Philip does in the Apology, but not seriously; they argue against each other: faith 
justifies, faith does not justify." (XXII, 1410.) If, however, the course taken by 
Melanchthon is seriously (serio) pursued, we should perhaps yet arrive at the correct 
and full understanding of the justification which James teaches. According to 
Melanchthon 
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For to be justified here is not: to become a righteous man out of the ungodly, that is, 
before God, in God's heart, but: to be declared righteous by a judicial process, that 
is, before others. This definition is evidently correct. Calov, in his work on the Bible, 
has taken a further step in this direction; but of this later. - Recently it has been 
assumed that our Epistle was written very early (it is "the oldest epistle," that is, 
"written before the Paulines"). But the assumed contradiction of James against 
justification by faith alone did not arise only with Paul's epistles, but would have been 
there, no matter whether Paul's epistles existed or not, because justification before 
God by faith alone as the main article of the Christian religion was immediately given 
with it. But the dogmatic contradiction between Paul and James is only an apparent 
one. 

As a foundation for an answer to our question, What is the matter with the 
declaration of a man's righteousness taught by James, on the ground of his works? 
a Clarification is necessary of the understanding of Jas. 2:23, where it is said, "And 
is the scripture fulfilled, which saith, Abraham believed God, and was counted unto 
him for righteousness." These words are a clear testimony to justification by faith 
alone, and that how God stood to Abraham in consequence of his faith; for James 
adds, "And is called a friend of God." For friend here can only be taken passively: 
this also Abraham obtained in Scripture, that he was called one beloved of God, one 
who stood in God's favour and grace. Cf. JEsu's word, "Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his friends," whom, having confided in them, 
he made his followers, Joh. 15:13-16. Here also JEsu's friends are those whom he 
loves. The passive term is the only characteristic of a person who is called "friend of 
God" or "friend of Christ". 

But how is it to be understood that James cites for the Scripture of the 
righteousness of Abraham by faith the narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac as the 
fulfillment of the former passage of Scripture? How does James deal with Abraham, 
historically or according to the Scriptures? What kind of exegesis is the apostle doing 
here, historical or so-called dogmatic? Is he concerned with the person of Abraham 
and his personal history, or with the Scriptures dealing with Abraham and their 
doctrinal content? The expression: "So the Scripture was fulfilled" otherwise stands 
in the Bible for an actual execution of a previous prophecy. And so here James also 
understands the scriptural passage about the righteousness of Abraham by faith as 
a prophecy for a later realization. The judgment of justification of God, Gen. 16, 5, is 
like an invisible truth, which is only the object of faith, not of sight. It 
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is a truth concerning Abraham, like the prophecies of Christ, which only later 
received concrete, visible form in the Holy Scriptures concerning the sacrifice of 
Isaac. Hence James continues, "Ye see that a man is accounted righteous by 
works, and not by faith alone." This is not both a seeing of discursive knowledge 
and rather of intuitive faculty, a spiritual bodily seeing from the relevant facts 
established by Scripture. It is not, in James, the invisible, subjective justification of 
a man before God by faith alone, which is there only for individual faith, but the 
vindication before human, spiritual-bodily eyes of one already justified before God 
by faith, on the ground of his good works, and therefore, so far as it is possible here, 
a showing forth before human eyes of the invisible faith by means of the visible 
works. But we do not want to anticipate, we do not want to prejudice him who wants 
to search the Scriptures. Therefore we have to start with a thought by thought 
interpretation of Jam. 2, especially from v. 14 on. 

"My brethren, have not in partiality faith in our Lord Jehovah Christ of glory," 
v. 1. The faith of those whom the apostle here addresses may have been so far of 
a right kind; now it was in great danger. And so the text purposely gives itself as an 
admonition. To have faith, is analogous to the profane Greek: To possess 
confidence, in ecclesiastical language = to possess faith. The expression contains 
in itself no judgment either as to the nature of the faith or the faculty of it. At most 
this may be remarked here, that our phrase, as compared with the Old Testament 
expression: being of the seed of Abraham, Joh. 8, 33, has the sense: partaking of 
the community of faith of the New Testament Church. By év mvi it is then said: 
maintain not the brotherhood of faith under respect of persons, that is, be not partial 
in your Christian congregations, lest you disturb the community of faith. In their life 
of faith and congregation, therefore, they lacked; for the exhortation must have had 
occasion (compare that v. 2 is followed by a "for" clause, notwithstanding that 
James represents v. 2-4 as merely assumed). The addressees of the letter were 
already divided into parties as to their church life. They made evil distinctions 
between rich and poor even within the church. First of all the rich themselves did 
that. They flaunted, 2:2, and held in low esteem their poor brethren, and that even 
in the place of worship. Thus the church members were divided among themselves 
(d1eKpi& nre ev eavroic). And since the brethren of congregation 
because of the rift, but allowed such being even in the house of God, they proved 
to be judges of evil thoughts. Judices according to Bengel: approbatores or better after 
the poetic 
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Use of the similar kpitrv eivai nivéc: interpreter, that is, concrete performer of the evil 
thoughts (of the rich, namely). The rich cherished among themselves the unloving 
sentiment, that they were to be preferred to the poor. And since the congregation, 
too, treated them preferentially to the poor, the congregation proved to be a practical 
exponent of the perverse sentiments of the rich. As gen. qualit. = judge of evil 
considerations, it cannot therefore be apprehended, because kprthv eivai rivég Means: 
to give decision about something, to judge about something, but James also 
otherwise uses yevéo& a for eival; comp. 1, 12. 25; 2, 10; 3, 1. 10. And in that. 
kprrai in the following forms a pun with diexpi& nre, the assumption is. 

The meaning of the latter here is not the usual meaning of "doubt" in the New 
Testament, but the original meaning taken from a court scene: to be divorced by a 
judgment. (Cf. L. u. W. 1904, 454.) 

With "Hear, beloved," v. 5, the apostle now lets himself be heard against it, 
and shows how they acted quite differently from God in their conduct against the 
poor-God is merciful and has chosen the poor-which, by the way, they might also 
see from the conduct of the rich (unchristians), who were not chosen according to 
the foregoing, against them, from whom they had to suffer violence, were dragged 
before the courts, and had to hear revilings of the good name (Christ) mentioned 
about them. What the apostle means to say is, they ought to be perfect like God, 1, 
4, and therefore keep the law perfectly, voyov reAeite, 2, 8. Truly, if they keep the royal 
law of charity perfectly, they do well. But as they (James again in a fine way, 
hypothetically: but if they) look upon persons, they do sin, and accordingly do not 
keep the law of charity perfectly. To love one's neighbor would be to be merciful to 
him, Luk 10:37; but to set back the rich to the poor is unmercifulness, and specifically 
transgression of the fifth commandment. And if one persists in this, how will he be 
able to stand one day? For he who is convicted of transgressing one commandment 
does not keep the whole law; he is thus found guilty of the whole law; he is not at all 
merciful, but unmerciful; for a piecemeal mercy is an impossibility in the face of God's 
precept of an all-sufficient mercy. According to ancient tradition, in Jewish teaching 
the sixth commandment was before the fifth; comp. Mark. 10, 19; Luk. 8, 20; Rom. 
13, 9. Therefore if someone fulfills the first commandment and ignores the next one, 
it is obvious that he did not keep the first one because he is merciful, but there must 
be another reason. 

"So speak," in this play, is the pure doctrine, and since you have and know 
the right doctrine in the point of the law, knowing, 
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that you are free from the constraint of the law, 1) so that it is only a guide to you, the 
free, for the individual manifestations of the love burning in your heart towards your 
neighbor, well then, act accordingly, not as if you had the freedom to cover 
wickedness, but in freedom and out of love for your neighbor, do the guilty works of 
love, act as those who will one day be judged by the law of freedom, in that there, 
too, for the mercy present in your heart, only external proofs of love are sought and 
enumerated, just as they are written in the law. But he who does not keep the law 
perfectly, who therefore is not merciful, will not go out free in the judgment one day, 
but as he was merciless, the judgment will also only bring mercilessness for him. Only 
mercy, that is, the complete fulfillment of the law, boasts against judgment. The 
merciful will one day be acquitted, as Paul also teaches: "Those who do the law will 
be justified," Rom. 2, 13. Yes, the merciful can even boast against judgment, for on 
the day when God will judge the hidden things of men through Jesus Christ, they are 
already excused from their thoughts and taken into protection, Rom. 2, 15 f.; cf. also 
1 John 3, 14-21; 4, 17. 21. 

But the apostle is not finished with this admonition. He wants to show the 
recipients of his letter further, how it is not right with their life of faith, so also not with 
their faith itself; because he had formulated the admonition this way: Have not faith 
in partiality! Against partiality within the congregation, therefore, is not only the law, 
but there also the gospel has forfeited its right. And God will one day not only judge 
according to works, but above all according to faith, as Paul also writes in this 
connection: "God will judge through Jesus Christ according to my gospel," Rom. 2:16. 
Calov likewise renders the connection thus: "Meanwhile James shows the connection 
of such faith in the glorious Christ with the zeal of piety and love, which is not to be 
exercised in respect of persons, and asserts that the same nexus is so necessary, that 
where it is not exercised in love and its works, there can be no more true faith." (Biblia 


ill.) 


1) Luther: "Not to be under the law is not so much to say that one is free to do evil as one 
pleases, or not to do good works, but it is so much to say that one does good and does not do 
evil, not out of fear, compulsion, and necessity of the law, but out of free love and cheerful will; 
even as if the law were not, and the being of itself went naturally. . . . This is what St. Paul means 
by 1 Tim. 1, 9: 'To the just there is no law given,’ that is, he does all good and leaves all evil of 
himself, unconstrained, without fear of punishment or desire of reward." (XII, 232.) 
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The previous instruction had hypothetical version. In the same way it now 
continues. If it be the case that one says, not of those without, but of those within, 
that he has faith, and so is among the Christians, and maintains the brotherhood of 
faith, but does not have the works, does not perform them, and so will one day be 
condemned and damned, what is the use of his saying he has faith, of his remaining 
among the Christians? Faith, after all, is to have use, and has such use; for Christ 
declares, "He that believeth shall be saved." That James also means this benefit, 
he indeed at once indicates by the words, Surely faith cannot save him? (owoal 
here the solar term of eternal beatitude.) And how highly James esteems faith is 
evident from the fact that he here makes use of the figure of personification. He 
represents faith as a powerful person saving from death, the devil, hell. So also 
according to James faith makes blessed. But can this be expected (dv c. conj.) when 
a fellow believer does not bring the fruits of faith, that is, does not have the works? 
The Apostle does not answer directly, but again inquiringly, admittedly expecting a 
negative answer: surely this cannot be the case (pr) d6uvarai)? How also should faith 
be able to make blessed one who, for all his outward membership in the Christian 
community, will be condemned in judgment as an unmerciful man? In such a case 
inability is ascribed to faith. Our author wants to say: Where the fruits of faith are 
lacking, faith has somehow lost its power, it has itself run out of soul. Therefore, the 
reputation of the person in the church reveals not only a lack of fulfillment of the law, 
but also a shipwreck of faith. This the apostle points out, and yet he does not claim 
that the fall has already occurred. However, he shows the Christians the danger 
they are heading for if they let the reputation of the person rule within their 
congregations. 

He who overlooks the conditional expression of objective possibility in our 
verse misses the meaning. The interpretation is not correct, for example, when one 
pretends to believe; for in what follows, the one who is admonished is not in the 
least accused of hypocrisy. Nor is it right to infer from the absence of the article in 
the word faith that what he claims to have is not true faith, for wv. 17, 20, 26, the 
article is used to denote faith which has no works. Therefore, in the second clause 
of the question, it cannot be so emphasized: Can faith also save him? For "the article 
here has not vim pronominis demonstr. but stands, because the term before mentioned 
is resumed; comp. 1, 3. 4. 15." (Huther.) The apostle says nothing at all further in 
our verse concerning the nature of this man's faith, than that it has not works, and 
probably avails nothing. 
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What this faith is about will be explained later. According to the description given so 
far, this man still hears God's word and is carnally secure in the outward possession 
of the truths of faith; he is of this mind: since he is a member of the Christian 
community, he will certainly be saved, even though he cannot show works of love. 
Luther characterizes such people excellently thus: "Besides the righteous disciples 
of the gospel, there are some who do not despise the gospel, and understand it 
well, but do not improve themselves, do not seek to live by it, but only speak the 
words of it, and can talk much about it; but no deed or fruit follows afterward. (XI, 
681.) 

When it is said, however, that faith without works cannot attain to salvation, 
this does not mean that works attain to salvation, but only that faith without works 
is incapable of anything. But why faith without works is incapable, the apostle does 
not explain here. This is partly evident from what is so far taught in the Epistle; 
namely, that such mere hearers do not allow the word planted in them to take root 
in them. For the implanted word, where it is excepted, and nurtured like a growing 
child, can make blessed, 1:21. But such reception does not take place when the 
word is heard alone; rather, the thorns of the riches and lust of this life choke the 
word and faith in the heart. And so faith cannot live in them, it cannot work: first, it 
cannot produce works, and then it cannot attain to the end of faith, the blessedness 
of souls. They themselves, by their unmercifulness, hinder the word and the spirit 
in and on them, and so there is no blessed use in their Christianity. 

In the following James introduces, as he is wont to do, a comparison for a 
better understanding, and indeed he rebukes here also, as it seems, an evil in the 
church, but only in a casual, gentle, not direct way. If, at all, a brother or sister be in 
need of clothing, or in want of daily food, but one of you saith unto them, Go in 
peace, be warmed, and be filled; but ye give them not the necessities of the body, 
what is the use?" V. 15 f. And the conclusion here arising is this: As your saying of 
love, mere kind words, avails nothing to the needy, so your saying of faith avails 
nothing to yourselves. The apostle here also addresses the people from v. 1: "one 
of you," not merely to the "someone," v. 14, whom he has only let come forward 
from among them as a representative. Let us digress here for a moment to the 
papist church system. There everything has become an outward work. The whole 
community of faith is there a mere outward ceremonial system for every age, that 
is, from the cradle to the grave. To the point of weariness, however, one hears the 
church community be- 
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The church is the only church in the world. What use, however, apart from the 
priests, is such only external participation in such merely external ceremonies to the 
laity, especially with the blatant ignorance of the Latin language of the church? They, 
too, should be able to recognize their perverse church system in the case assumed 
in v. 15. Compare also 1 Joh. 3, 17-19. Yes, what is the matter with all outward 
faith? The answer comes in v. 17. 

"So also faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself," it is faith that has died, 
faith that has been choked. There may have been faith, true, faithful faith; but what 
is left of it now is the mere corpse of it. This is true in general: where faith lacks love 
as the fruit of faith, it has died, it in itself, per se, or quod pertinet ad seipsum, as to itself, 
not in relation to others. What belongs to true faith as its self-ascending nature is 
that it is the victory that overcomes the world, and that it grasps eternal life apart 
from the justification already obtained before God. But since unloving faith is dead 
to itself, it cannot overcome the world, nor lay hold of eternal life. It cannot save, for 
it is like a corpse; it cannot save him who believes without doing works of mercy. He 
has lost the confidence of that which is hoped for, and so he must despair of 
attaining eternal life, which is not visible. Such a man, then, ought to be in a state of 
real trepidation and doubt in view of what the apostle here gives him to consider. 
Where hearing without action gains the upper hand in a congregation, the light of 
faith in the members is going out and has already partly gone out; there only dead 
orthodoxy remains, provided that wolves in sheep's clothing do not catch and scatter 
the congregation. How can faith save such men, in whom it is no longer alive or 
living, from judgment, when every man will be rewarded according to his works? 
The point is made perfectly clear. 

"moreover, or besides, someone would like to say," etc. The apostle has to 
give an answer to the question posed in v. 14. By w. 15-17 (dé) he himself has, as 
it were, already answered. Admittedly, he has not given a direct answer. He does 
not do that either, but instead raises a second person, 2) who does not answer the 
first person directly either, but nevertheless arranges further considerations, so that 
the latter can find the right answer from it. 


2) "This (v. 18) and the following verse are counter-speech of a third person. The one 
addressed is the one who says in v. 14 that he has faith but does not have works." 
(StrackZéckler's commentary on the passage.) 
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The apostle uses the figure of dialogism here not only to make his presentation 
lively, but also to make it more attractive through the suggestion of a third person. 
The apostle consequently makes use here of the figure of dialogism, in order to 
make his exposition not only lively, but above all winsome by the suggestion of a 
third person, and in order that he may not have to speak favorably of his own works 
in what follows. The opponents insisted on faith; not goya, goya (works) are, 

they said what mattered; so the apostle served them with this: your faith is vexpd, 
vexoa (dead). This is rather sharply answered. 

But he wants to win them over. And in order to make them understand that this is 
not so difficult, he makes them understand that someone, we would say any good 
confirmand, could completely convict them of their error. 

By its nature GAAd presupposes a statement to which it brings something 
contrary. But what is here continually opposed is faith, if it have not works. And that 
the new passage beginning with our verse is also still directed against it, is shown 
by the repetition of the point in dispute: "Thou hast faith, and | have works." Here, 
too, the opponent is denied "having works." So the new passage does not bring a 
new opponent of the apostle-which one thought one would have to assume, 
because otherwise the formula GAA‘ ép ‘i 1¢ always brings an objection against the 
author himself-but a further rebuttal against him who had already been opposed 
before. Our little word aAAdis here used similarly to Joh. 7, 49. In John the Jerusalem 
chiefs speak; here the writer is James, who had long been active in Jerusalem. 
Since both use the same language in the same place, the chiefs so at least 
according to the Johannine account, no objection can be raised to the fact that they 
did not also both use GAdd in the same way. Calov aptly remarks: "The particle aAAq@ 
has not here opposite meanings, but it signifies either 'therefore,' or 'moreover,' 'yea 
rather,’ 'ih rather,’ so that it introduces either a conclusion or a continuation or 
exaggeration." 

But does the new passage really bring a new answer? Is the saying, "Thou 
hast faith, and | have works," spoken out of the apostle's mind? Probably not, for 
he does not wish faith and works to be so separated. But for the sake of disputing 
(Aéyel) the some one (v. 18), and the Apostle with him, enters into the standpoint of 
the previous speaker. Thou hast faith, so thou assertest of thyself; whereas | stand, 
which naturally follows from thy manner of speaking, as one of whom it is to be said 
that he has works in opposition to thee. The meaning is: | therefore speak in my 
reply as thou dost: thou speakest of faith alone, so | am compelled in my reply to 
speak chiefly of works - | therefore at first only repeat the point in dispute. But 
immediately he replies that he not only has works, but by means of them 
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could also show his faith. And by asking him to show his faith without works, he wants 
to make it clear to him that he cannot. With works he lacked all testimony to his faith. 
Here, too, the phrase, "Thou hast faith," has not merely the meaning, "Thou 
pretendest to believe," but here, too, it means to believe, as it is expressly said in the 
next verse, "Thou believest that there is one God. He, against whom the apostle here 
also turns, really believed in his own way, but it was only theoretical faith, as one may 
call it. With him faith was only a matter of knowledge and speaking and hearing, but 
not of deed and truth in mind and heart. Faith, as long as it is of the 'right' kind, is 
something complex, not merely simplex, as our author will now go on to demonstrate. 

Codex B says: "Show me your faith without works, and | will show you faith 
from my works." If, instead of "the faith," "my faith," a distinction were made between 
the faith of the two, contrary to the whole previous connection. But in substance both 
believe one and the same thing; only the manner of their state of faith is different in 
both. And how easily could the erring brethren be set right! They should only consider 
whether they could prove their faith without any work of faith. It is not meant that they 
should manifest their faith by works at the present moment, but to demonstrate 
means here: To set forth testimonies of something. And this has the emphasis: show 
me; this is what matters. Canst thou muster witnesses or evidences for thy worksless 
faith? You are silent; so you cannot. The apostle does not speak ironically, but 
tragically seriously. He continues, With me it is to be expected (future tense) that | 
can: And | will or can show thee faith from my works. Faith, if it is to stand in judgment 
one day, if it is to be able to make blessed, must have proofs, must be able to be 
shown. And its proofs are precisely the works, works of mercy on the least of Christ's 
brethren. Thus Christ himself will judge, Matt. 25: first, by virtue of his omniscience, 
he separates the faithful from the unfaithful, according to the hidden faith; but he will 
prove his separation to be a just one: "For ye have fed me," or "have not fed me," 
etc., and that is, me in my needy brethren and sisters. That the apostle is here 
anxious that one should have proofs of his faith, is evident not only from the fact that 
both times the "show" is in the emphatic, but also from the fact that with the adversary 
his faith is placed before works, but afterwards works really stand as proofs before 
faith. The saving faith, therefore, cannot be without the works. 
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Works are not without faith, but where works are truly the fulfillment of the law, there 
is faith also. For the tree is known by its fruit. What James teaches here is in 
complete harmony with the rest of Scripture. 

The second person goes further into the point of view of the opponent and his 
refutation, v. 19, and probably up to the 23rd verse incl. Then the apostle himself 
falls in again. For in favor of this, besides the sense, at least the "you" returning only 
v. 24, and the "you" remaining till then, v. 19. 20. 22. So thou art one that saith to 
have faith. Yea, | go to, thou believest that God is one. Of this thou boastest, and 
canst boast against the Gentiles. And this is to be acknowledged: Thou doest well. 
It is as if the speaker heard that the adversary said, | am not a heathen. But he 
replies, "Well, you are not a pagan according to that faith. But what is the use of 
that? Your worthless faith does not make you blessed; moreover, it lacks more. Even 
if thou art not a pagan professionally, yet thy faith is such that it is found even among 
the devils. "The devils also believe, but (kai) they tremble" at this faith. They have no 
confidence and joyfulness in it, and of course no works of mercy, no love. So also 
your faith lacks, besides love, the main thing, confidence. Thus the man speaks into 
the conscience of the adversary: You have no joy and hope at all in your faith, as 
ought to be the case. For Paul wrote, "Therefore being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also we have access by 
faith into this grace wherein we stand, and boast of the hope of the glory that is to 
come, which God shall give," Romans 5:1 ff. But with thee, if thou repent not, it is 
so: as thou art without works, and believest as devils, so also art thou without hope, 
and shalt be like devils, and be condemned unto them. Thou shalt not be able to 
stand in the judgment. Thou shalt not yet tremble. In this thou doest not well, or even 
better than the devils, but rather woe unto thee! Although true faith makes blessed, 
your faith without works and without confidence is not of the kind of Christian, 
blessed faith, but is - sit venia verbo - the faith of devils. 

As is usually the case with James, the dé v. 20 continues and brings 
something new. After the previous two objections to the adversary's position, there 
now follows the last and most important, vv. 20-23. Before this, the second someone 
first repeats again what is at issue between the two, and he does so again by a 
question in which, probably with Codex B and most Latin, apyn is to be read instead 
of vexpd, so also Tischendorf: "But wilt thou know, thou vain man, that faith without 
works is without energy?" It is as if 
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the other side still lets us hear: ""Epya, goya (works) do not make blessed. Something 
new the opponents do not know how to say. But this opponent of theirs may also 
refuse the vexpd with dey. Your faith is dpyf, aeyj,without energy. Then they say: 
He's got it good. 
Makes. Though according to the sense dpyf seems to be more uneven than vekpd, 
namely, tautological. Should not this be the very reason why copyists have tried to 
"improve" it into vexed? But the tautology is only apparent when dpyr is understood 
as if works were what faith does not work, whereas James wants to say of it what 
werkatiger Glaube - does not produce, but - further still brings in. A faith without 
works is not only like a fallow field with respect to works of love, which produces 
nothing righteous, but above all, like such a field, it also produces nothing. By the 
use of the expressions "without works" and "without energy" the unnaturalness of 
such a theoretical faith is shown. The tautology is so beautiful because it leaves 
behind the unforgettable echo: Fruitless faith brings nothing forward, does nothing 
with respect to itself, as is the case where faith is right. Of what farther yield of true 
faith, however, we are now to speak, will presently be seen. So far, however, even 
James recognizes no other faith, as neither Paul nor Christ, than that which is active 
through love, cf. Gal. 5, 6; Joh. 13, 35. Accordingly, also the Apology (p. 131) 
declares: "This same faith, because it is a new divine light and life in the heart, by 
which we get a different mind and mind, is living, busy, and abounding in good 
works. Therefore it is rightly said, that faith which is without works is not right." 

As today's experience still teaches, such opponents are difficult to win over. 
This can be seen in the text from the fact that the apostle is so sharp: he almost puts 
them among the devils, and here he calls them vain, empty people, empty inwardly. 
The apostle wants to say: With you faith has withdrawn strangely deep and keeps 
itself very hidden. One feels no pulse of it at all. It has died out completely, so that 
you are hollow and empty, and have no prospect of even the benefit of faith? Yes, 
know your emptiness by looking, among other things, to Abraham, our father. The 
father of Isaac is the father of all believers, both of those of the circumcision and of 
those of the foreskin. It fits very well here in the letter of a Jewish Christian to the 
predominantly Gentile Christian church as an example of faith. At that time it was a 
great honor for a Gentile Christian, even more than it is today, to hear Abraham say 
that he was his father. 

But what about the Father of all believers on the point of faith and works? 
What do the Scriptures teach of this? For Abraham died long ago. What we say 
about him today 
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we can only say on the basis of the Scriptures that report on him. And now this 
opponent, advanced by the apostle, presents this sentence to the common 
opponent as the teaching of Scripture in the controversy, and that again in the form 
of a question: "Was not Abraham our father declared righteous on the basis of works, 
because he had brought his son as a sacrifice on the altar?" which is told in Genesis 
22. But since in this chapter of Genesis the expression "to declare righteous" does 
not occur, we have to watch carefully which of God's actions described there James 
takes as a vindication of Abraham's righteousness by faith. According to Gen. 22:1, 
God tried Abraham, to which the Weimar Bible well remarks: "He wished to test his 
faith and obedience." And after the story of the sacrifice of Isaac has passed before 
our eyes up to the raised, flashing knife in Abraham's hand, the angel of the Lord 
resists Abraham before he can strike and slaughter Isaac, saying, "Lay not thine 
hand upon the lad, and do him no hurt. For now" (it says expressly now, XXX) "I 
know that thou fearest God, and hast not spared thine own son for my sake." Strack, 
letting the individual phrases stand out better, translates: "For now | have come to 
know that thou fearest Elohim, since thou hast not withheld thine only Son from me." 
Right after human fashion the Scripture here speaks of God, as if God wished to 
know Abraham by trial, "as it were as in a regular trial" (Luther |, 506), whether he 
was godly. And after the trial had turned out in Abraham's favor, God gives his 
verdict: | know now, | have known it now, from the course of the trial, and 
acknowledge it, and declare that thou fearest God, not now only, but hast feared 
God all along. This, however, is not to be understood of the fear of God according 
to the first commandment, but "fearing God" here means, for instance, standing in 
right religious relation to God, being in the obedience of faith, in short, being a child 
of God born again and renewed by the Holy Spirit. This fear of God is man's religious 
relationship to God in the face of divine grace and forgiveness, of which, for 
example, the 130th Psalm also says: "With thee is forgiveness, that they may fear 
thee." 

To the words, "Now | know that," etc., Calov therefore also, taking a further 
step forward on the explanatory path of our chapter on James, mentioned at the 
beginning, and entered into by Melanchthon, makes the remark, ". . . where God, on 
the ground of the testimony of Abraham's outward obedience, which he showed in 
the sacrifice of his son, anthropopathically testifies that he had known the 
truthfulness and sincerity of his inward affect, which, however, could not have 
existed in him without faith . .. . And so avails himself 
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therefore God himself this way of conclusion, that he showed the truthfulness of 
Abraham's faith to men by Isaac's sacrifice." Summa: Now | perceive it, as a judge 
judges at the conclusion of a trial, that thou art in the state of grace through faith. 
By and through the rendering of such a judgment, God declared Abraham to be a 
righteous man by faith, a new creature, created in Messiah unto good works. And 
on what did God base this judicial knowledge? On the work that Abraham had not 
withheld his only son from God. Now may James write down as the doctrinal content 
of this passage of Scripture, and make it brief thus, "Was not Abraham declared 
righteous on the ground of works, because he had offered his son as a sacrifice 
upon the altar?" What should stand in the way of writing thus, since Scripture itself 
so describes the whole transaction? But when Luther (I, 1581) remarks on this, 
"Abraham is not justified thereby," Luther is quite in the right, for he is speaking 
there of the solid imputative justification, which is already documented concerning 
Abraham in Gen. 15, 6. Hépfner makes an excellent note of our verse when he 
writes: "There is talk of justification, not in so far as it takes place before God, for 
justification marked in this way takes place through the imputation of faith to 
righteousness, but in so far as it is made known to men that it has taken place before 
God, and in so far as faith becomes effective and active by means of this work or 
its subsequent exercise, and is still more assured, as Heb. 11:17 says: 'By faith 
Abraham offered up Isaac, when he was tempted." (Disp. XII de Justif., p. 1079.) 

But is not the familiar term "justify" then used in a different, new sense from 
its ordinary meaning? Hardly; for the declarative character otherwise peculiar to the 
word is here also retained, only that here it is fully prominent according to all its 
relations applicable among men. For the expression "be justified" here plainly 
denotes a complete judicial action after the manner of men, as the connection 
shows: justify out of something = on the ground of something, as on the ground of 
testimonies, uttering declarations of righteousness; comp. Matt. 12:37: "Out of thy 
words thou shalt be justified (some day in judgmentj.)" Again, in our Jacobiverse, 
our word means as much as: to be judicially declared righteous on the ground of 
testimonies. But a judgment may be of two kinds, and the passive form of our word, 
which we have here, admits of the twofold view: 1. To declare to one that he is just, 
that is, to adjudge him right or just, or to reckon something to him for justice, 
passively: to be reckoned to one for justice, Aoyigeo@ai nvi 1 Eig SiKaIOOUVNV; 2. to 
declare one just on the basis of testimony. 
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or to declare before others as proved by testimony, that one is justified, or has valid 
righteousness; passive: to receive testimony that one is just (finished), yaptupeio& a 
éival Oikalos, 

Hebr. 11,4. But whether one's own righteousness or the righteousness of another 
is imputed to him cannot be determined by the word "justify"; this will always be 
indicated by the context or determined by the rest of the teaching of Scripture. 
Further, the one side is to be emphasized at one time, and the other side at another 
time; but which side it is to be, will always have to be indicated here also, especially 
in the passive form of our word, by the words standing next to it. For instance, in 
the passage, "that he alone might be just, and justify him that is of faith in Jesus," 
Rom. 3:26, "justify" cannot mean to declare him to be just, but to declare him to be 
justified; for he that is of faith in Jesus has already been justified in and with his 
faith, has already with his faith the righteousness of Christ imputed to him. Since 
God's righteousness was satisfied in Christ's blood (Rom. 3, 25), God, according to 
His righteousness (1 Joh. 1,9), cannot help but declare the one who believes in 
Jesus to be righteous in His sight because of this justifying faith. 

Since it is not the mere word "justify", but the context that must make one or 
the other side stand out, as has just been stated, special attention must be paid to 
the whole word composition in the case of the provision "of works" added to our 
word. For either it is added: before God, Rom. 3:20, not with respect to God, Rom. 
4:2, or the contrast is emphasized: not of works, but by faith, Gal. 2:16. Thus it is in 
each case clearly marked, that in these passages that first view prevails: to justify - 
to concede righteousness, to impute, to impute, passively: by such imputation to be 
made a righteous man out of an ungodly one, ex impio justum effici - and this is then 
disavowed as to works. On the other hand, in the aforesaid passages of our Epistle, 
the act of justification is not considered as performed before God, that is, in God's 
heart, nor do we find justification by faith here as a contrast, rather as a 
presupposition; cf. v. 23. Thus, since the context does not give that first meaning to 
hand, the second remains, which also fluffs very well, nay, solely. The Jacobean 
"to be justified by works" is as much as: to receive from the wets the testimony - 
and this is here the main thing - that one had already been just - had stood in right 
relationship to God by faith before all works; for only in consequence of faith is one, 
according to Scripture, counted righteous before God. Thus our passage is also 
explained by the Confession and the Fathers. In the 
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Apology it says p. 131: "James here describes what kind the righteous are to be, 
after they are already justified and born again; namely, they are to abound in good 
works. And to be justified here does not mean to be made righteous out of an 
ungodly person, but to be declared righteous according to judicial custom." On this 
the Formula of Concord notes: "But James, as the Apology says, speaks of works 
of those who have already been justified by Christ, reconciled (are reconciled) to 
God, and have obtained forgiveness of sins through Christ." (P. 620, 43.) Among 
the Fathers, Chemnitz, for instance, writes: "For to be justified, according to Jacob, 
= to be declared righteous on the ground of outward works." (Examen, ed. Francof. 
1609, p. 152 a.) Gerhard: "Abraham was justified on the ground of works, that is, 
declared righteous." (Loci, ed. Cottae VII, p. 4, p. 253; VIII, p. 75.) Likewise Glassius: 
"Justificatus est, h. c., declaratus et compertus est, quod fuerit justificatus." (Phil. Sacr., Amstet 
1711, p. 366.) Hdpfner: "For justification may be considered in two ways: 1. as it 
happens and continues before God, 2. as it is set forth to men that it happened and 
continued before God. In the former way Paul considers it, Rom. 3 & 4, and also 
Gal. 2; in the latter, Jas. 2." (De justif., p. 1063.) 

But by whom was Abraham thus declared righteous? Well, that is not written 
in James, nor before whom it happened. However, in Genesis Abraham was 
declared righteous before all of us, therefore he is also used here as an example to 
show his faith from his works according to v. 18, as we will see in a moment. And 
from Genesis we also see that it was God who declared Abraham righteous in this 
way immediately at the sacrifice, certainly to strengthen his faith. But now this history 
is in the Scriptures, the Scriptures, or rather God through the Scriptures, declares 
Abraham from the works to be such a one as stood in the right fear of faith, not only 
for his praise, but - and this is just what James indicates to us herewith - this is 
written for us, for our instruction and also for the strengthening of our faith. For just 
as God then clearly dealt with Abraham, the father of the faithful, so we should now 
be certain, based on the Scriptures written about it, that God still deals with us today, 
those who are justified by faith and who walk in the footsteps of the faith of our father 
Abraham (Rom. 4:12). God also declares us righteous, after we have been justified 
before him by faith, on the basis of our works, not only at the end of our life, but 
when, or every time, we have done works of love; namely, he also declares us to 
be such people as were already in right standing with him by faith before the works, 
otherwise the works would not have followed as fruits of faith. Though 
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Although we do not perceive such declarations of righteousness directly from God 
with our senses, as Abraham did, we do not doubt what we do not see, for our faith 
is based on the Scriptures, which Abraham did not yet have, a certain confidence in 
what is hoped for. And just these verses of James can also mightily strengthen this 
faith for us. But one day God will confess this truth of faith before our eyes and the 
eyes of all the elect, and also before the eyes of all angels and devils and the 
damned. For whom the Scriptures now declare to be righteous by faith on the basis 
of his works of faith, God declares him to be righteous, and the Last Judgment will 
only confirm this; Jn 12:48. 

By every true work of faith justifying faith is shown to exist and to be of the 
right kind. Understood in this way, our verse fits in excellently with the Apostle's 
reasoning: it is precisely according to v. 14 to point out above all things what 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, obtained, and that from his works, but by no 
means to the exclusion of faith. Bengel notes here: "James acknowledges the inward 
and peculiar power of faith, as it is there before works, and distinct from works, and 
from the power thereof flowing back (redundant) into faith, v. 22; but the same is 
ignored by hypocrites, who caress (facilius palpantes, as one caresses animals with 
the hand, but here: too lightly) the works, of which, however, they are destitute. 
Therefore James presents the matter fairly in a human way, and in order to 
overcome the opponents he praises works very much, but with all praise of works 
on the condition of the self-ascending power of faith." Yes, and this presupposition 
is to be kept most firmly in view, for in our passage Abraham is expressly and 
emphatically called our father, certainly in Paul's senses "father of all believers," 
Rom. 4:11. As such, as a believer, it is here said, he obtained this declaration of 
righteousness on the ground of his works. From or in the works of his faith (Heb. 11) 
the testimony was given him that he was righteous, justified by or in consequence 
of faith. What great things, then, did his faith, inasmuch as it was connected with 
works, the fruits of faith, profit him! So also Chemnitz |. c. teaches, "James, therefore, 
deals with this, that Abraham's obedience and his works showed and bore witness 
to the hand, that he was truly justified by faith." Likewise Glossa ordinaria, quoted in 
Calov's Bible Work: "Here it is of the works which follow faith, for whose sake 
Abraham obtained a further declaration of righteousness, after he was already 
justified by faith." Glassius: "Igitur hoc opus, oblatio, scil. Isaaci, non fuit justificationis 
Abrahae causa (quae Gen. 15, v. 6, triginta minimum annis ante commemo- 
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ratur), sed testimonium et declaratio. Sic v. 24.25." (Ibid., p. 366.) The Catholic doctrine of 
justification, therefore, as laid down for all time by the Papists in the Tridentine, is not 
on the ground of Scripture, nor of the Epistle of James; it is rather perversion of 
Scripture. For James, of all men, lets us see by means of the Scripture of Abraham, 
that works, with Christians, with true believers, have the beautiful but at the same 
time important meaning, that, apart from being fruits of faith, they, on the other hand, 
bear nothing but testimony to justifying faith, and are testimonies of the same. On the 
other hand, what result do you opponents find when you compare yourself with the 
father of believers, you who say you have the faith of Abraham, and do not, like him, 
also have works? The comparison shows thee that thou art a vain, empty man, who 
then also comes out empty in his faith without works and energy. If you compare 
yourself with Abraham, you are a withered sapling compared to a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, which bears its fruit in its season, whose leaves do not wither, and 
whose work is good for it. 

"Thou seest that faith wrought together with his works." (It is certainly only 
arbitrariness, in the neighbourhood of noisy aorists, to read instead of the imperf. - so 
B: ouvepye/.) Here, first of all 
clearly show that in our verses the expression "saying to have faith" does not merely 
point to the confession of the mouth, as if the meaning were here: Thou seest that 
his confession of faith helped to his works; for where does Scripture tell us that 
Abraham confessed his faith just before or during the sacrifice of Isaac? Moses says 
not a word about it; on the contrary, Genesis gives the impression that Abraham was 
very silent during these days; but in his heart he believed strongly and firmly that God 
could raise from the dead, so that the Messiah would still come from Isaac's seed. 
Abraham's servants knew nothing of their Lord's intention, and he did not tell his only 
son Isaac. Did he tell it beforehand at home, to Sarah and the other servants, etc.? 
Where does it say anything about it? Or was Abraham's faith before the sacrifice of 
Isaac a mere confession? Of course, Abraham also confessed his faith; it is often 
said, for example, that he preached of the name of the Lord. Such confession is also 
a sign of justification, Rom. 10, 9.10; Matth. 10,32 f.; but other works are always 
included, yes, the confession itself is already a whole series of works. But our letter 
writer is not talking about the confession of faith, but also in our passage the term 
"faith" cannot be understood differently than it reads. 

Others interpret our verse thus: Abraham's faith worked for his works. But if 
Abraham's faith merely helped to 
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that he did works? And are not then the works made the object of the co-action? 
Nay, let us remember the grammatical rule that verba compounded with owy, ev, 
etc., which are to signify being together, meeting together, working together, are 
constructed with the bare dative instead of with repeated preposition, and what is 
then to be specially emphasized is, of course, the being together of the objects 
named in the joint working. And this is also in the mind of the apostle here. He wants 
faith to be connected with works. And so he teaches here also a cooperation of faith 
and works, or that faith is profitable and profitable in social action with works. Calov 
here approves a remark of the papist Estius: "For by the expression 'worked 
together’ the apostle intends to indicate a certain communion which takes place 
between faith and works, as, for example, as faith cannot be without works, so also 
works cannot be without faith." 

James' reasoning is excellent. "Thou seest," he says. And this is not to be a 
mere phrase of inference, but the activity of seeing he really wants to see claimed; 
for the advanced adversary of the adversaries, since v. 18, still wants to show faith 
from works. And further, what such faith overflowing in works brings in under the 
reference to Abraham's, the father of the faithful, example, is, as it is so far stated, 
his declaration of righteousness on the ground of his works of faith. So also it is said 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the fathers obtained the testimony that they were 
righteous by faith. But their faith brought this only because it was active in the 
fellowship of works, just as the Epistle to the Hebrews always refers to the works of 
the fathers, in which they received this testimony through faith. So then the obtaining 
of the declaration of righteousness on the basis of works is expressly written on the 
account of faith alone. Works, too, are considered only as a concomitant of faith in 
action, as witnesses to faith in energy (a parallel matter is described in similar terms 
in Galatians 2:8). In the case of faith and works, also as to the benefit of both, faith 
iS pars potior or causa efficiens. So know and see it, thou adversary, where benefit- 
creating, beatific faith is to be, there it has works closely connected with it. Yea, 
more. 

"And" (kai = and so) "in the works faith was perfected or made perfect." This 
is probably a clause not dependent on on, but independent. Faith is also here the 
subject, and the verbum is again a passive one. Something is thus stated which 
faith itself became: it, the invisible thing, was, according to the context, made perfect 
through 
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the visible works; that is, nevertheless, he was shown or declared to be perfect by 
the visible works. The two aorists: 

(v. 21) and BreAeiw& n (v. 22), in consequence of their common structure with 
épywv, are now on the same footing also as to the determination of their meaning. 
Nor may the declarative character be denied to our word, "and was set forth as 
perfect," on the ground of the rest of the teaching of Scripture. For when it is said, 
By works faith receives strengthening and perfection, this is true only in a certain 
respect. The Apology also says, "Faith grows by its exercises." Likewise Luther says 
concerning the saying 2 Pet. 1, 10 ("Therefore, dear brethren, do the more diligently 
to make your profession and election firm."): "Although profession and election are 
strong enough in themselves, yet they are not strong and firm with you, because you 
are not yet certain that they concern you. Therefore Peter wants us to make our 
profession and election firm with good works. So you see what this apostle gives to 
the fruits of faith. Though these belong to the neighbor, that he may be served 
thereby, yet the fruit is not left out, that faith may be strengthened thereby, and do 
more and more good works. So this is a very different power from that of the flesh. 
For the latter diminishes and is consumed when one needs and drives a thing too 
much; but that spiritual power, the more one exercises and drives it, the stronger it 
becomes, and diminishes when one does not drive it." (IX, 1353.) Right exercise 
strengthens and steels, though strength and the increase of strength are not 
produced from exercise and its benefits, but from other surrogates. Thus, on the 
ground of the teaching of the rest of Scripture, we must not teach as if works added 
anything to the essence of faith. Nay, the "thou seest," though our clause no longer 
depends on it, yet we must not altogether lose sight of it. And faith is to be seen, in 
so far as it is concerned. Thou seest, then, by the works, faith as the perfect thing. 
As Abraham received testimony from his works that he was a righteous man, his 
faith was shown to be perfect by his works. The connection of his faith with works 
had been pointed out in the first half of the verse, which thought has been drawn into 
the second half of the verse. Hence, then, we see TeA€io& ai virtually connected with 
it, e. g., 2 Cor. 12:9: "My power is made perfect in him that is weak." A weak man 
can certainly make no grant to the power of God, but in him God's power can be 
shown to be so quite perfect. And so Abraham's faith was shown to be perfect in 
itself by his works. Compare further 1 John 2:5, where it is said, "But he that keepeth 
his word, in such truly is the love of God made perfect (TeteAgiwtal). By this we know 
that we are in him." Again, according to this, our keeping the commandments is to 
show our love 
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We do not only complete and perfect our love for God, but we show it to be perfect, 
especially since we are told, "By this we know that we are in him. Our love for God 
reaches its intended goal precisely because we present ourselves outwardly as 
those who keep His commandments. 

One sees in the golden clouds the glow of the sun, and there it often appears 
most splendidly. So also faith appears in its works as in its radiance, and therein 
often shines most beautifully before men's eyes, as Paul also says: "Now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these three; but love is the greatest of these," 1 Cor. 13:13. And 
men also do not usually praise mere works, but the pious man, that is, his faith in 
works. So also the Scripture praises the faithful Abraham in his works as an 
accomplished example of faith. But this is as far as Scripture goes. Only as an 
example does James use the sacred story of Isaac's sacrifice, not as a proof of an 
accomplished fact, closing, as it were, his life as to the perfection of his faith. Just as 
the declaration of righteousness based on works goes through the whole life of the 
Christian from case to case and is only completed at the last judgment (Rom. 2, 13), 
so also this perfection of faith. Paul writes Rom. 2, 6. 7: "Who shall give to every man 
according to his works, even glory and honor, and incorruptible things, unto them 
that patiently seek after eternal life in good works." Seeking eternal life is by means 
of faith and only takes place under patience in good works. The perseverance in 
doing good is always a concomitant of saving faith. And in every new work faith is 
again and again shown to be perfect, so that it is not by this that faith always receives 
new increase, but rather the reverse, one might say, through trials of faith faith itself 
is purified from all kinds of dross, polished, and thus perfected. The perfection here 
has more to do with the kind than with the measure of faith. James had already 
admonished and reminded his readers: "Know that the proving of your faith worketh 
patience. But let patience have its operation as a perfect (réAeiov), that ye may be 
perfect" (iva rire réAeio1; quite differently this word is used Gal. 3, 2) "and entire, in that 
ye fall short in nothing," 1, 3 f. So also Abraham's faith was shown to be complete in 
that act of sacrifice, as the Epistle to the Hebrews also shows 11, 17. 19: "By faith 
Abraham offered up Isaac . . and thought God well able to raise from the dead." In 
the sacrifice of Isaac his faith once so rightly worked itself out, and just in this work 
so rightly showed itself as faith, as a certain confidence of that which is hoped for 
and not seen; for Isaac he had already killed according to his heart, thither-. 
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given, and yet he remained patient in faith in the promise: "In Isaac shall thy seed 
be called unto thee," Heb. 11:18. O how perfectly did Abraham's faith reveal itself at 
the sacrifice of Isaac! How did his light of faith shine! So the more abundant a 
Christian is in good works, the more perfect is his faith manifested. Admittedly, the 
hunger and thirst for righteousness, that is, for the piety of life, is only fully satisfied 
there; for according to Luther, the Christian on earth is in the process of becoming, 
not in the process of becoming. Thus then Gerhard, Calov, Bengel also interpret our 
sentence, as, e. g., Gerhard does I. c. VII, 253 a: "Abraham's faith was demonstrated 
by works corresponding to it, that it was true and living faith, and so it attained its 
perfection in that end, namely, that it was made known to men as true." 

A perfectly applicable parallel to this is 1 John 4:9-21, of which the summa is: 
the love which God hath to us in Christ, and which we have known and believed, 
therefore - faith, is then complete, teteAeiwyévn, is wrought out and displayed to 
perfection in us, if we love one another. And then the love of God burns most strongly 
in and out of us, as also the rays of the sun are hottest in their terminations. And 
when we do the works of love, the Lord Jesus also calls us perfect, Matt. 5:48: 
"Therefore be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect." 

After a sinner has become righteous before God through faith, the power that 
comes from the Word and the Spirit (comp. 1 Joh. 4, 13-16) immediately sprouts the 
sapling, the trunk, branches, leaves, blossoms and fruit of the new life. Thus it is 
then complete - the tree, the faith. Works then give no augment to faith, but are 
effects and impulses of faith. Glassius explains our sentence well: "Of works faith 
was made perfect, that is, it was made manifest that it was perfect, or true and right. 
Faith is said to be the more perfect the more fully it is seen and known, and the more 
effectually it exercises its powers, which before were not so apparent." .. . . For since 
we infer from the cause, it seems that in some way the power of the cause is either 
diminished or increased in consequence of the relation of the effects. This, however, 
is recognized and estimated from the effects, but it does not come from them." (P. 
366.) The power of works, therefore, is only the effect of the power of faith, or actus 
secundus of the same. Hence Gerhard writes: "Sicut actus primus dicitur perfici ab actu 
secundo, ita fides operibus perficitur, quia operando se declarat." (I. c., p. 253.) Just so 
Luther teaches (IX, 218): "If | have thus apprehended Christ by faith, and have died 
to the law, justified 
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from sin, and through Christ delivered from death, the devil, and hell, then | do good 
works, love God, thank him, show love to my neighbor. But this love, or the works 
that follow, neither give my faith its proper form nor adorn it, but my faith gives love 
its proper form and adorns it." So there is nothing wrong with the Catholic 
proposition that faith gets its form and shape only from love. Jacob's epistle gives 
no proof of this, not even a shadow of justification. W. G. 

(To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


Dangerous Damage in the General Council. "Dangerous Alliances, or Some 
Peace Snags," is the title of a booklet of 54 pages, which can be obtained for 25 cents 
from the author, Rev. W. Brenner, Toledo, 0. Brenner, who is a member of the General 
Council, raises a voice of earnest warning against the lodge system, the rampant 
unionism, the creeping ‘liberalism, and also against the proposed union of the 
Council with the General Synod and the United Synod of the South. Some passages 
from this writing may follow here. Concerning the lodge system, Brenner thus lets 
himself be heard: "It is strange that people should unite with a ‘society’ concerning which 
they are often obliged to confess that they have not taken the time and trouble to investigate its 
true character, the principles on which it is founded, and the purposes it aims to accomplish; 
but they do, and some of these people are ministers, and Lutheran ministers at that. We are 
not thinking of lodges just now, although a few Lutheran ministers (very few, we are glad to say) 
belong to them also, and thereby hinder the unification of the Lutheran Church in America. It 
must be charged against these lodge pastors that, although they may talk a great deal about 
uniting the Church, they are not sufficiently in earnest about the matter to separate themselves 
from these anti-Christian societies. They are chiefly responsible for the divided condition of our 
Lutheran Zion to-day. ... . . No Lutheran Synod ought to permit any of its ministers to hold 
membership in any secret society. A General Council layman recently said (and this was in the 
East, too, where the Church is supposed to be more liberal), 'l would not take the Lord's Supper 
from any pastor who is a Freemason.' There ought to be no diversity of opinion among Lutheran 
pastors on the lodge question, at least as far as their own membership in such organizations is 
concerned. But there is as yet nothing 
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to show that Lutheran ministers are all of the same mind on this subject, or that they all walk by 
the same rule. Not even all General Council pastors have taken this matter as seriously as they 
ought, and do not adhere strictly to the Lutheran principles, or observe the more conservative 
rules followed by the Missouri, Ohio, lowa, and Wisconsin Synods. There is an official General 
Council Declaration which solemnly warns its pastors and people against all fellowship or 
connivance at secret societies (Doc. His., p. 208), but from the attitude of some G. C. ministers 
and their practise no one would ever suspect that they had ever read, or were aware of the fact 
that such a document existed. During their seminary days little was heard on the subject, and 
so they are surprised when they see how other pastors who studied in other seminaries take a 
firm stand and refuse absolutely to officiate at any funeral where lodge chaplains are permitted 
to take any part in the service. It is true, however, that some pastors in the Council are particular 
as to their duty and responsibility in this respect, more particular than some ministers that we 
know of in the other synods. Generally speaking, Lutheran ministers cannot be accused of being 
in sympathy either with 'secretism' or modern ‘sectarianism’. We deplore the exceptions, and 
hope that with unity in the faith there will also be manifested, as a fruit thereof, greater uniformity 
in worship and in practise among all Lutheran pastors." (p.13.) "Perhaps it is a blunt way of 
expressing it, but if what the lodges teach is true, then all Lutheran ministers, every minister of 
the Gospel, and all who believe that repentance and remission of sins through faith in Christ 
are necessary to salvation, are liars." (S. 16.) 


Unionism of the Council's Missionary Authorities. Specifically, Brenner 
protests the unionistic association of the General Council's mission agency with the 
Foreign Mission Conference and the Home Missions Oonnoil, both of which are 
composed of Adventists, Baptists, Quakers, Universalists, Uniate, and Reformed of 
all kinds. B. Brenner, who has often spoken out against Unionism in the GeneraUon 
Council, lets his voice be heard here thus: "The Missionary Boards have explained their 
position, they have had their say, and we hope it will not be deemed an impertinence if we make 
a statement of our position and our reason for taking the position that it has seemed necessary 
for us to take in reference to the issue raised, not by the writer of these pages, or by those, be 
they many or few, who think as he does on the subject, but by the Missionary Boards 
themselves, who without our knowledge and consent forced us into 'alliances' which we must 
oppose on the ground that the policy to which the Lutheran Church has thus been committed is 
not in harmony with our 'Fundamental Principles of Faith and Church Polity,’ nor with the action 
which the General Council has repeatedly 
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taken at its regular conventions. Let there be no illusions. Consider us wrong if you will. 
Denounce us as disturbers of the peace, trouble-makers, anarchists, and whatever you please 
besides, but if membership and official participation in interdenominational Councils and 
Congresses is continued, the confidence and support which the General Council Boards have 
hitherto received will be forfeited. To some extent it already has been forfeited. What makes the 
matter all the more important, and the situation, indeed, quite serious, as we have been told by 
a representative of the Home Mission Board, is that there are others who feel as we do - very 
decidedly opposed to the policy of union with non-Lutheran Boards; and the continuance of a 
policy like this, in the face of strong feeling on the part of many people, that the policy is wrong, 
would excite undesirable controversies and prove disastrous in the end. There should be no 
misunderstanding on this point. When the vote was taken to enter into 'union movements,’ the 
missionary authorities might have known - they had every reason to believe - that dissatisfaction 
would show itself, and dissent find expression sooner or later to the course which, very unwisely 
as we are convinced, the Boards decided to take; and unless there's a change, unpleasant 
experiences cannot be avoided. Upon the willingness of the Boards to represent the whole 
Church, and not merely a small group in the Church, depends the continued possibility of the 
enthusiastic and harmonious participation of the whole Church in the work which the Boards 
have been elected to perform. That work is Lutheran mission-work and none other. We will not 
contribute money for any other. However it may have been brought about (who has the main 
responsibility we are unable to state), it is important that the committee appointed to investigate 
and make its report to the General Council in regard to this whole matter of interdenominational 
fellowship and cooperation, in missionary work, apply itself most rigidly to the discovery and 
correction of whatever defect in organization has been instrumental in producing the present 
condition. After the subject has been thoroughly considered, and all the facts relative to the new 
policy introduced by the Boards have been fully ascertained and duly weighed by the committee, 
we believe the verdict will be as we anticipate, and the recommendation in all probability, that 
the relation of the General Council Boards to other denominational Boards must be immediately 
terminated." (p. 11 f.) 


How unionism is being talked about in the Council. Brenner gives the 
following details: "The Lutheran Mission Worker, the Foreign Missionary, and the Home 
Missionary have published letters and articles defending Lutheran participation in ‘union 
movements. In The Lutheran of September 14, 1916, p. 7, Rev. C. F. Fry lauds federation in 
‘mission-work' and ‘Reformation celebrations." 
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‘On Tuesday evening pastors of non-Lutheran Churches presented their greetings,’ so 
The Lutheran of November 18, 1915, describes in part the 175th anniversary celebration 
of St. John's Ev. Lutheran Church of Easton, Pa. Rev. E. S. Bromer, D. D., of the 
Reformed Church, addressed the congregation of the First Lutheran Church of 
Greensburg, Pa. on the occasion of its hundredth anniversary. (Lutheran, Nov. 18, 1915, 
p. 4.) Emmanuel Lutheran Church of the Augustana Synod laid the corner-stone of a new 
church edifice, November 12, 1916, at Butte, Mont. 'Brief congratulatory speeches were 
made by Hon. C. H. Lane, mayor of Butte, and the Rev. J. H. Mitchell, chairman of Butte's 
Ministerial Association.’ (Lutheran, Nov. 30, 1916.) We have also read of Anti-Saloon 
League representatives, and Women's Christian Temperance lecturers, male and 
female, who delivered speeches in Lutheran churches. In The Lutheran of May 3, 1917, 
p. 7, Rev. J. E. Whitteker, of Lancaster, Pa. (Dr. Whitteker is President of the General 
Council Home Mission Board), says that it is his custom not to refuse the Lord's Supper 
to non-Lutherans. It may be said that such cases are ‘exceptional,’ and do not imply pulpit 
and altar fellowship or any connivance at false doctrine. We think it is a plain violation of 
the Galesburg Rule, and virtually the same as an exchange of pulpits with errorists and 
approval of open or mixed communion to practise, or permit to practise, referred to above. 
‘When teachers and preachers exchange pulpits and chairs, it is an emphatic way of 
declaring, not their personal friendship, but their endorsement of each other's teachings; 
itis all the same as to infer that they are in accord in their essential teachings.’ This is not 
the utterance of an ultra-conservative Lutheran, an intolerant, narrow, fanatical 
‘Missourian,’ but of the editor of The Presbyterian. During the convention of the General 
Council in Toledo, O., in 1913, none of the ministers of the General Council preached in 
any of the other Protestant churches. In 1915, when the General Council met in Rock 
Island, Dr. G. H. Gerberding occupied the pulpit of the Presbyterian Church, according 
to a statement secured from the pastor of the Presbyterian church." (G. 27 f.) "We think 
it shows a very poor estimate of distinctive Lutheran doctrine, a weak, compromising type 
of churchmanship, when a man puts into print, with the hope of relieving a distressing 
situation, the following, as justification for a new, more broad, and comprehensive 
ecclesiastical spirit and practise. 'Furthermore, foreign missionaries, brought face to face 
with the appalling degradation of heathen life and the mighty power of idolatry, are forced 
to leave the discussion of our Western denominationalism and to emphasize the 
fundamental truths of our Christianity. Dealing, as they do, with people whose historical 
past is like that of the nations before the coming of Christ, they realize that the nearer 
they can get in their preaching and 
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teaching to the, preaching and teaching of primitive Christianity, the more effective will their work 
be? {We have heard plenty of sermons and addresses by superintendents and secretaries of 
Mission Boards, presidents of synods and conferences, and other prominent Lutheran 
clergymen, that contained very little, if anything, that would enable their listeners to tell to which 
of the many Protestant bodies the preachers belonged. It seems also to be a standing rule to 
refer as little as possible to the specific and distinctive doctrines and principles of Lutheranism 
in the missionary journals and other literature prepared and sent out by authority and direction 
of certain Boards. Evidently 'a new spirit, of fellowship is abroad.’ This is surely an era of not 
only international, but interdenominational alliances." (p. 29 f.) "In The Home Missionary, 
December, 1915, p. 4, we read the following: 'In view of the resolution of the General Council, 
shall we continue as a member of the Home Missions Council ? It was felt that our membership 
in that body is in harmony with the fundamental principles of the General Council." (p. 30 f.) Here 
Brenner remarks: "The Boards have set a bad example. What the leaders do is likely to be 
followed by others, and to become the starting-point for further movements in the same direction. 
If we are thus carried along by the current of popular religious fads, and continue to drift as we 
have been drifting towards unionism, where will we get to ultimately? Unionism can only exist 
where points of difference in doctrine are held as not points of vital importance." (S. 42.) 


Unionism feeds liberalism. Brenner writes: "For several years we have read 
the arguments presented in The Home Missionary, The Foreign Missionary, and especially the 
Woman's Mission Worker in favor of unionistic policies. Because these periodicals stood for 
such principles, we could not conscientiously encourage our people to read them. 
Correspondence with parties who have championed these unionistic schemes only proved the 
ineffectiveness of this method of procedure to bring about the necessary change." (p. 47 f.) "The 
liberal policies which the Boards seem determined to pursue, and the broa'd ideas which the 
missionary journals have advocated, and are still advocating, impelled and forced us to make 
this formal and last protest in the hope of removing one of the main hindrances to union and 
cooperation among Lutherans. Keeping company with liberals, we are not surprised that some 
of our ministers are liberals in both doctrine and practise. Where did they learn that what the 
Lutheran Church teaches in reference to the separation of Church and State is ‘rot’ and ‘fool’ 
theology? (Home Missionary, Dec., 1916, p. 11.) We believe there is some truth in the statement 
that 'men are to some extent at least the creatures of environment.’ Fellowshiping with the sects 
has made some Lutherani 
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mighty liberal. There is a saying: 'Lie down with dogs, and you will get up with fleas? 
How long ago has it been considered a good policy in the General Council for its Mission 
Boards to agitate ‘working together with the denominations about us for the best interest 
of our fellowmen/ and to ‘agree on a program to lift the world to a higher level’ by 
‘petitioning, demanding, and insisting upon special legislation for abolishing the saloon,’ 
and doing a thousand other things which is the business, not of the Church, but of the 
State. Has the General Council ever endorsed and recommended such meddling in the 
affairs of civil authorities? Individual synods have passed prohibition resolutions. 
Individual pastors have gone entirely too far in this matter. They are fanatical on the 
subject. Some have almost gone daft over the liquor problem. Lutheran preachers as 
such have nothing to do with social and political questions. Stick, to your own business. 
Preach the Word. Administer the Sacraments. Teach the children - that will be work 
enough and more than you can do properly and thoroughly." (p. 48 f.) "What do some 
men really believe concerning the inspiration of the Scriptures? Are there any higher 
critics and evolutionists in the Lutheran Church in America? Dr. A. G. Voigt in his review 
of The Need of a Restatement of Theology by Rev. Edwin Heyl Delk, criticizes some of 
the modern liberal ideas which evidently are tolerated in the General Synod. What is to 
be thought of the orthodoxy of a General Council minister who says: 'God spoke to the 
Christians of that day through their experience no less clearly than through the words of 
St. Paul’? (Lutheran, March 29, 1917, p. 7.) What about the soundness of the faith of a 
D. D. who can recommend Hasting's Bible Dictionary as a reliable work of reference? 
Rev. M. S. Waters recommends a book that is full of the worst heresies; but the president 
of the New York and New England Synod, Rev. W. M. Horn, when his attention is called 
to the matter, bluntly declares: 'I will do nothing in the case referred to.' On request of 
the District Synod of Ohio, the president of the General Council appoints a committee, 
with Dr. Joseph Stump of the Chicago Seminary as chairman. The committee 
investigates. It reports that 'The General Council at this stage has no jurisdiction in the 
case? The charges were not denied. This question has not been settled, and so far as 
we know, no effort has been made since the General Council met in Rock Island, two 
years ago, to settle it. On the evidence submitted to him, Dr. T. E. Schmauk, president 
of the General Council, stated in his report: 'l am convinced that the man's views are 
unevangelical and thoroughly subversive of the principles on which the General Council 
is founded? (Gen. Council Minutes, 1915, p. 23.) | have heard ministers say (General 
Council ministers) that they did not believe everything that is written in the 
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Bible; and as they continued to explain their views, it became very evident that they were 
evolutionists. We cannot harmonize the view Dr. Schmauk maintains (Conf. His., p. 8) 
concerning the Scriptures (which is orthodox) with the views of Dr. H. E. Jacobs (Elements of 
Religion, p. 28), and those held by Dr. J. A. W. Haas. 'To maintain and perpetuate genuine, that 
is, confessional Lutheranism in this country, in faith and worship, in life and activity, was the 
dominant reason for the formation of the General Council as a separate organization.’ (Doc. 
His., p. 60.) For this reason the General Council should not tolerate the liberalism which has 
been manifesting itself in recent years. If a time of perplexity and severe testing has come upon 
us, there is special need of clear thinking and courageous testimony, as well as the exercise of 
the Christian graces of gentleness and brotherly love in both clergy and laity. ‘Speaking the truth 
in love' should be our motto, and our supreme motive, the guiding and controlling principle, in 
all that we say and do." (p. 52 f.) 

Council in conflict with its own principles. Brenner rightly asserts that 
unionism disputes Against the principle of the Genelal Council; for it has 
adopted the Lutheran symbols without support. This, however, no one can do 
who is minded to cultivate any ecclesiastical communion with the sects. But 
this very contradiction of theory and practice was from the very beginning the 
principled position of the Council. Muhlenberg's Unionism never openly 
condemned the Council, never wished to disavow it, but rather celebrated it as 
the ideal of right, moderate Lutheranism. And yet, as history has taught us, 
Muhlenberg's unionism was a practical abandonment of Lutheranism, which 
cannot renounce its claim to be the true visible Church of God on earth and the 
only truly pure Christianity. Of course, within the Council there was also no lack 
of attempts at the practical consequence of its official principle. This also 
includes the debates to which Brenner refers when he writes: "When and where, 
we ask, did the General Council ever declare that membership in interdenominational 
organizations is in harmony with its fundamental principles? The General Council has gone 
officially on record as not only not in favor, but absolutely opposed to participation in such 
federated movements and copartnership affairs. It was in 1909 that the President of the General 
Council, Dr. Theodore E. Schmauk, said in regard to the World's Missionary Conference: 'And 
we regret our inability on account of our sound fundamental principle, of unity as a prerequisite 
to cooperation, to enter in as one of the active elements in such a meeting.’ (Min., 1909, 10.) 
The committee on the President's report made this statement: We approve of the President's 
position as to the World Con-. 
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ference and the Federal Council.’ (Min., 1909, 25.) Dr. J. E. Whit- teker was chairman of 
the committee. The report was adopted by items and as a whole. From the report of the 
committee on 'The World Conference on Faith and Order,' we offer here the following, 
which explains the attitude of the General Council toward union movements in general: 
The General Council believes that it is its first duty, and the first duty of every particular 
Church, to seek to gain a unity in the true faith among those of its own household, that 
is, among all Lutherans throughout the world, and promises to solemnly set itself to the 
great work of bringing the many ecclesiastical divisions of Lutheranism throughout the 
world into fuller consciousness of the unity of the one and same faith in which they stand, 
and, on the basis of that same pure faith, into the unity of fellowship with each other. 
While regretting that it is unable to unite with the Commission of the Episcopal Church 
in arranging for, and conducting, a Conference on Faith and Order, yet, nevertheless, it 
hereby resolves to appoint a committee on the Unity of the Faith, which shall be 
authorized, without participating in organization or arrangement of any conference, to 
present and set forth the Lutheran faith, touching particular doctrines, either 
independently, or when they are under discussion in any conference or gathering, 
without, however, granting the committee any power of association, arrangement, 
fellowship, or practical direction, but confining it to the one specific function of witness 
and testimony to the faith that is in us, and which we rejoice to confess, and to have 
tested, before all the world. That said committee shall be a standing committee of the 
General Council, to be reappointed at successive conventions, as the Council may 
direct.’ (Min., 1913, 227 f.) ‘Regarding general movements in the Christian world which 
have arisen in the last few years looking to the drawing together of the whole Christian 
Church on earth, such as the movement of a free Protestantism toward a united foreign 
mission objective, the Federation of Churches, and other movements of' a similar 
character, we recommend that, while we cannot at this time organically participate, it is 
well nevertheless to keep fully informed as to their trend, direction, and development.’ 
(Min., 1915, 29.) 'The General Council Porto Rico Mission Board in 1915 requested the 
General Council to consider the propriety of sending a delegate to the Latin-America 
Missionary Conference, held in February, 1916.' (Min., 1915, 152.) The General Council 
did not appoint such a delegate, nor authorize any one to make such an appointment. 
Several representatives, nevertheless, attended the conference. The General Council 
never said that the Home Mission and Foreign Mission Boards were privileged or 
allowed to unite with The Home Missions Council and the Foreign Mission Conference, 
but they did. If they could do so without per- 
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mission, why did the Porto Rico Board request action by the General Council before they would 
feel justified in sending such a delegate or delegates to Panama?" (G. 31 f.) "The Lutheran 
Church can never have real moral dignity, real self-respect, a real claim on the reverence and 
loyalty of her children while she allows the fear of denominations around her, or the desire of 
their approval in any respect to shape her principles or control her actions. It is a fatal thing to 
ask, not, What is right? What is consistent? but, What will be thought of us? How will our 
neighbors of the different communions regard this or that course? Better to die than to prolong 
a miserable life by such a compromise of all that gives life its value.’ (Dr. C. P. Krauth.)" " 'The 
Lutheran faith has suffered terribly in the past by attempts of union and cooperation with various 
Christian denominations and tendencies. Usually they have penetrated insidiously into our 
spirit, and poisoned our own life-roots, and taken possession of our palaces. But these 
damages have been wrought through an attempted unity with men who are not at one with us 
in the profession of a common faith. As Luther said: "They have a different spirit." ' (Dr. T. E. 
Schmauk, in The Lutheran, 1917, 8.)" (p. 53 f.) Schwank apparently clearly 
recognized the two main enemies of American Lutheranism: synergism and 
unionism. And if he would succeed in helping his view to victory in the General 
Council, a mighty step would be taken toward ecclesiastical unification and 
union. F. B. 


Literature. 


Christian Dogmatics. By D. Franz Pieper. Volume 2. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 672 pages, bound in cloth with spine and cover titles. 
Price: $4.00. 


This work, which thousands will welcome with joy, has already been sufficiently 
characterized in "Lehre und Wehre". However, we do not want to deny ourselves a few remarks. 
It is true that not every Lutheran can write a dogmatic, but only a Lutheran can write a truly 
Christian dogmatic. Why? Because he alone stands at the center of Christianity, not only 
according to his heart's faith, but also according to his knowledge. He who does not take his 
stand at the center neither sees everything, nor does he see and judge rightly what he sees. In 
theology, this position is that one is truly seated in Scripture, sees everything through Scripture, 
and judges according to Scripture. But not everyone who operates with Scriptural words and 
knows how to surround himself with a learned exegetical atmosphere is really sitting in the 
Scriptures, but only he who has taken his standpoint in the very heart of Scripture. But this heart 
of Christianity is nothing else than the doctrine of the grace of God in Christ Jesus, according 
to which only faith justifies, gives birth again, and makes blessed. And in the midst of this 
doctrine of grace, D. Pieper's dogmatics takes its firm, all-embracing form, 
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dominates everything. It is therefore quite puzzling and in keeping with the logic of the matter 
that the second volume of this Dogmatics, in which the Christian doctrine of grace is the actual 
question, was published first. In the doctrines treated in this volume, all the threads of theology 
run together, and gather into a knot in the doctrine of- Justification and Conversion. Here a 
theologian reveals at every turn whether he has really mastered the whole situation, whether 
he has really grasped not merely all sorts of Christian doctrines and truths, but the Christian 
doctrine, the truth of the Gospel, to which everything else relates as antecedens and 
consequens, and is able to present and defend it correctly on all sides. So then, by this second 
volume, which treats of the doctrine of grace, every one may at once convince himself that here 
he has before him a dogmatics which really stands in the center of Scripture. Scripture, the 
doctrine of Scripture from its own innermost center, - this is precisely what Pieper's Dogmatics 
offers. - Another peculiarity of the Missouri Synod is that it has remained faithful to the 
theological position it took from the beginning. Walther's position is still the position of the 
Missouri Synod. What Walther taught, what D. Pieper himself has taught for almost forty years 
as a professor at the seminary in St. Louis, is adequately expressed in this dogmatic. Missouri 
has not yet found any sufficient reason to depart from its position. And that there is no reason 
for this even today, can convince anyone who takes this volume in hand. It leads into the midst 
of the battles which Missouri has now had to fight for more than seventy-five years. For it is his 
doctrine of grace, in the last analysis, with which Missouri has caused the great turmoil in 
America. Nor, after all, does anything but the doctrine of justification underlie the Missouri 
struggle over the doctrine of church and ministry. Romanism in the doctrine of church and 
ministry consequently amounts every time to a falsification of the Lutheran doctrine of "faith 
alone." With pleasure we admit it: Walther, Missouri is essentially only the "repristination" of 
Luther and his doctrine of grace. And this volume of Pieper's Dogmatics no attentive Lutheran 
will lay aside from his hand without carrying away the impression: Missouri's struggle for 
Lutheran truth-it was a great, glorious, holy, victorious war! And the clarity, certainty, firmness, 
and definiteness with which D. Pieper moves in the exposition of the doctrine of Christ as well 
as in the refutation of the antitheses, produces the confidence that here speaks a master in 
Israel, a proven leader, whom no one can follow in his discussions without at the same time 
coming to his own certainty. In the lull of decades many of the quaint prejudices against Walther 
and his theology have fallen. And whoever wishes to lose the last vestiges of his distrust of 
Missouri and to convince himself that in Walther and the theologians and congregations who 
have rallied around him the Lutheranism of Luther has indeed experienced an American 
resurrection, should read this second volume of D. Pieper's Dogmatics. F.B. 


Martin Luther. His Life and His Labor for the Plain People by William Dallmann. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.25. 

The best thing can be spoiled by a boring treatment of it. Luther, of course, is so great 
and the facts of his life are so captivating that even the driest Luther biography will still find 
interested readers. Dallmann, however, is the opposite of staleness and long laziness. His life 
of Luther could almost be called sensational in places. But one has to admit that Dallmann does 
not exaggerate, poetize, or fantasize anywhere, but reports only dry facts everywhere. His book 
will find not a few enthusiastic readers. Where there is still no interest in Luther, this book should 
not fail to awaken it. The book is adorned with over 140 appropriate illustrations. F. B. 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF LUTHER RESEARCH. By J. M. Reu, D. D. With 27 Illustrations. Wartburg 
Publishing House, Chicago, Ill. 

"These essays", remarks D. Reu in the preface, "make no further pretensions than to 
afford a comprehensive survey of the immense amount of work done in the field of Luther 
research since 1883, and thus to serve as a reliable guide through the wealth of Lusher literature 
for any one anxious to examine the whole, or to subject this or that phase to intensive study." 
Unfortunately, however, with few exceptions, the writings cited by Reu are available only in 
Germany, which has now been closed to us for years. F.B. 


WHAT THE WoRLD OWES LUTHER. By Julius B. Remensnyder, D.D., LL. D. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 50 cts. 

In this paper the following topics are treated: 1. Luther's Early Years. 2. Luther the Man. 
3. Luther Begins the Reformation. 4. Luther's Unique Personality. 5. Author of Civil and 
Religious Liberty. 6. the Mysticism of Luther. 7. Luther and the Fine Arts. 8. Luther and War. 9. 
Luther and the Home. 10. Luther's Faults. 11. What the World Owes Luther. 12. America's Debt 
to Luther. 13. the Hero of Universal Protestantism. 14. Luther's Growing Fame. - In reading this 
interesting little book of 94 pages, which is not a biography but a writing about Luther, we have 
felt compelled at times to sprinkle in a grain of salt. F. B. 


THE POPE'S CATECHISM, or The Teachings of Roman Catholicism Made Plain for 
Protestants. By Rev. J. Sheats/ley. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 0. 75 cts. 


In this useful little book, the Roman heresies as expressed in Deharbe's Large 
Catechism are subjected to criticism. 
The two fundamental errors of the Papists, the denial of the sola “ratia and of the essential 
invisibility of the Church, might, to be sure, have been brought more to the fore. Nor have we 
been satisfied with the remarks on the Church and its visible side. There is a lack of clarity here. 
F.B. 


The Lutheran Publication Society has sent us "Proceedings of the Forty-eighth 
Convention of the General Synod of the Ev. Lutheran Church in the U. S. A. In session at 
Chicago, HL, June 20-27, 1917." - Interesting in this report is the position of the General Synod 
on the planned "United Lutheran Church in America", of which, however, enough has otherwise 
already been reported in "Lehre und Wehre". That the spirit of Schmucker is still alive in the 
General Synod is evident from the following passage from the report of the delegates to the 
Federal Council in St. Louis in 1916, which was adopted by the Synod: "It was a great privilege 
to have participated in this historic council. As the federation idea originated in the United States 
in the mind and heart’ of a learned and devout Lutheran, Dr. Samuel S. Schmucker, it was a 
great joy and satisfaction to see and participate in this consummation of Dr. Schmucker's hope 
of all Protestant bodies in council and cooperation in the one common task of propagating the 
kingdom of God in society and throughout the world." (p. 27 f.) F. B. 
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|. America. 

"Semicalvinistic." In a review of P. Steffens' biography of Walther in the 
Lutheran Quarterly of the General Synod, D. J. A. Singmaster comes to speak of 
the Grace Election doctrinal controversy and judges of the position of the Missouri 
Synod, as follows: "It has always seemed to us that in his sincere and laudable effort to 
escape Pelagianism and Synergism he [Walther] became entangled in a semi-Calvinistic view 
of predestination, which the Lutheran Church of America as a whole will never accept. But for 
this and all that grew out of it the Synodical Conference would -probably to-day embrace one- 
half of the Lutherans in this land." Alfo a "semi-Calvinistic view of the election of grace." 
Not entirely foreign, that reads. But how - when now D. Singmaster asks himself 
how it comes that he is a child of God, and as such partakes of the spiritual goods 
of the kingdom of God, does he probably attribute this in the tenth or even in the 
hundredth part to anything but the mercy of God? And does he think that it was only 
in time that God thought to so lead D. Singmaster as to bring him to faith in his 
Saviour? Surely he will say, How could | mean that! For | know from God's Word 
that God has not only foreknown from eternity all the good that He does in time to 
His children, but has also foreknown it from eternity! And now, when Prof. J. A. 
Singmaster of Gettysburg thinks of death, why is he confident in faith that God will 
give him (along with all believers) an eternal life? Is it not because he knows from 
John 3:16 that God will also save him, and from John 10:28 that no one will snatch 
Christ's sheep out of his hand? But why does he then call those who have never 
taught anything else than the election of grace, "half Calvinists"? 

G. 

"What does baptism give or profit?" In General Synod this question is 
answered in a way that differs considerably from the answer given in the Small 
Catechism as well as in our Confessional writings in general. Before the General 
Synod Seminary at Gettysburg in May of this year, Father John Wagner delivered 
a lecture on baptism which is printed in the July number of the Lutheran Quarterly. 
In it occur such views as these: "To maintain that an unconscious infant, born in sin, 
knowing nothing of the Gospel, and that cannot by its own reason or strength believe in Christ, 
is in and by the act of Baptism endowed with saving faith, and then and there regenerated, is to 
ascribe to the Sacrament the magical opus opera- turn, which our Lutheran theologians have 
so vigorously repudiated and condemned as one of the chief abominations of the Romish 
Church." This position on the doctrine of the benefits of baptism, however, is not of 
recent origin in the General Synod. The Lutheran Observer taught at the time (1904), 
"There is no exigency which calls for the intrusion into the theology of this figment of infant faith,” 
and the late D. Valentine, one of the leaders of the Reformed tendency within 
General Synod, took much pains to prove that the doctrine, "the baptized child is at 
once possessed of faith and spiritually regenerated," was based on misunderstanding of 
Scripture. 
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Only a few years ago D. Keyser in his book Election and Conversion: "Most [! ] of our 
children receive in Baptism the seeds of regeneration; then when they are taught about Christ 
and His love, these seminal principles unfold, and active faith is produced, laying hold on the 
merits of Christ. Children are potentially regenerated in Baptism." (p. 84 f.) In this exposition 
of the benefits of infant baptism, however, the General Synodist theologians agree 
with the Reformed, some of whom the article referred to also quotes commendably. 
Calvin speaks of the "seed of faith in infants," Ursinus of an "inclination to faith" 
present in the baptized child. Recent theology agrees with this view. The so-called 
"Positives" also hold that in baptism the germ, the power to be born again, is 
communicated. "The new man is set in baptism according to potency" (Frank). 
"Baptism communicates the power of regeneration" (Kahnis). "The ground of 
regeneration is laid in baptism" (Martensen). What is denied here, then, and what 
is also denied by Father John Wagner, is that baptism is a powerful means of grace, 
and that the child in baptism really believes, or that he is made a believer or born 
again by baptism. In contrast, the Lutheran Church teaches with Quenstedt, "Finis 
[baptismi] primarius in infantibus est fidei et gratiae foederalis collatio" (De bapt. 1, tb. 12). In 
the Large Catechism Luther writes: "We carry the child here with the opinion and 
hope that he may believe, and we ask that God may give him faith." (Miller, p. 494.) 
As soon as a man is baptized, "he has a free will and is truly born again" (Formula 
of Concord, p. 604). Both before Scripture and reason, the position advanced in the 
Lutheran Quarterly is untenable. According to Scripture, there is no such middle 
ground between being converted and not being converted as is attempted to be 
constructed by these "germs of regeneration." Further, God gives his grace to all in 
Christ, and they that are baptized have put on Christ. Valentine, too, did not want to 
deny that baptism has a kind of beatific effect on the child; but he knows in baptism 
only an “establishment of a relation of spiritual forces and fruitage." But what is to be 
imagined by this? Does this really explain the mystery that reigns over the process 
in the child's heart? What is this: "the potency of regeneration"? It lies in every human 
soul. Under the "germs" and "seeds" of conversion nothing can be imagined. 
Moreover, the advocates of these views run counter to what is recognizably present 
in other respects as well. In the Lutheran Quarterly read 

We: "The notion taught and credited that both faith and regeneration have been accomplished 
in Baptism itself annuls the sense of parental responsibility for the results. The work has been 
done!" Unb Dorfier: "To imagine the baptized child at once possessed of faith and spiritually 
regenerated, becomes the occasion of parental neglect in the necessary training in the truth 
that is in Jesus." The test here is not difficult to make. In the Synodical Conference it 
is agreed that baptism is a means of grace, that by it sins are forgiven, and that the 
gift of faith, the new birth, is effected even in the little ones. In the General Synod it 
is pretty generally denied that baptism works faith, regeneration, in the infant. Now 
how do these two bodies compare on the point touched by the Lutheran Quarterly? 
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Where is the greater "neglect" of the children of Christendom, in the Synodical 
Conference with its thousands of parochial schools, or in the General Synod with its 
Sunday twenty minutes at thelnternational Lesson. G. 


"God's Election." Under this heading a contributor to the Lutheran (General 
Council) deals with predestination. It is true that his line of thought is based on the 
so-called second form of doctrine, namely, that God has elected to life those who 
persevere in faith to the end. But the determination of the relation of faith to election 
does not seem to be here both misplaced and rather left open; for on the subject of 
self-decision "by bestowed powers" the, author, Father George H. Schnur, thus 
pronounces: "There is a subtle teaching of error which has infected the whole of modern 
Protestantism, and even sometimes crept into so-called Lutheran teaching: 'Man's will is able to 
decide for salvation through new powers bestowed by God." This is quite true. In such a 
use of the second form of doctrine we say: Tene mentem, corrige linguam! Nor does 
the writer wish this doctrinal form to be used as an explanation of the mystery in 
election, for he raises the question, "But what of those who do not accept Jesus and His 
tender offer of mercy and are themselves refused admission to eternal life? Are there not some 
difficulties in this whole question of God's election and human freedom of the will? Certainly; but 
theologians have made more mysteries and more difficulties than are to be found in Scripture 
itself. Luther never worked out for himself any theory of reconciliation of the difficulties connected 
with God's election. But he did teach that, instead of demanding the solution of all problems in 
Scripture, 'our power of apprehension does not extend so far - that we must be satisfied to 
accept even the incomprehensible and inexplicable’. And our Church has ever followed this 
principle." Yes, if it had always done so! G. 

Concerning the plans of the General Synod, the Ohio "Church Newspaper" 
of August 11 says the following: "We certainly believe that we are in accordance 
with the facts when we declare that the Ohio Synod considers a union with the 
General Synod, whether with it alone or fused with it with others, to be purely 
impossible. If D. Sandt and others in the Council have thought of such a possibility, 
they have never, so far as we can judge, rightly understood us. Individuals from our 
circles might have gone over to the General Synod; they could only do so by publicly 
denying by such a step what they had constantly confessed in our Synod. From 
these exceptions no conclusion can be drawn as to the Synod itself. Those went out 
from us because they were not of us. To emphasize but one point in this connection, 
look at the name of the present President of the General Synod in 'Who is Who in 
America?’ who calls himself a high standing Mason. No, such an association is 
impossible for us, and God grant that it may always remain so." This is well put, and 
not otherwise said than we would have expected from the "Church Newspaper," in 
view of the consistent stand which that paper takes against Unionism. G. 

Declaration of the Norwegian minority. The remainder of the Norwegian 
minority, which stayed away from the new synodal body, adopted the following 
resolution during the summer: "1. For reasons of conscience 
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we cannot join the new body on the present basis. (2) We hold fast to the old creed 
and organization, which, according to Christian liberty, we now protect as we once 
did, and under which we now labor as we once did." This, for the present, is an 
obscure program. In order to understand the meaning of the words to some extent, 
it must be known that the old Norwegian Synod, by its union with the Forenede Kirke 
and Haugesynode, has not abolished its own organization, but continues to exist as 
the "Norwegian Synod," although it carries on its ecclesiastical work in common with 
the synods united with it. The people who have not yet joined the union still remain 
members of the "Norwegian Synod" according to the above statement. The remnant 
of the minority holds fast to the old doctrinal position of the Norwegian Synod, and 
regards every union that takes place on the basis of the "Opgjér" as a denial of the 
Lutheran confession. And yet he still belongs to the "Norwegian Synod" which has 
adopted that doctrinal basis. On the other hand, after the synodal meeting in June, 
the rest of the minority has created its own organization and elected officials. But it 
is said that this is only a temporary organization; nor are the names of the officers 
published, although there is now a paper, "Luthersk Tidende," which the remnant of 
the minority has set up to represent its position. All that is clear is that those members 
of the old Norwegian Synod who do not wish to take part in the union are for the 
present taking a waiting position. G. 

The English organ of the Norwegians, the Lutheran Church Herald, 
now brings a special display of Gerberding's book The Way of Salvation in the 
Lutheran Church. Compare what has been quoted in our magazine, pp. 214-217, 
from the genuinely synergistic sentences on conversion which occur in this writing. 
This is now touted to the Norwegians as "the best seller of all English Lutheran books, which 
has converted scores of non-Lutherans into enthusiastic Lutherans." Facilis descensus Averni. 

G. 

The doctrine of evolution was recently defended in the Lutheran Church 
Herald, the English organ of the Norwegians. The scientists who teach "that organic 
evolution is a fact" are defended against the view that they are mainly interested in 
overturning the Bible. There is a long catalogue of discoveries made and work done for the 
saving of human life that is to the credit of the biologists. And let us just mention in passing that 
it is these biologists that are the sponsors for the theory of organic evolution.” In a subsequent 
issue of the same journal, the editor, reviewing Lindberg's Apologetics, comes back 
to evolution and now professes his support for "organic evolution" without further ado 
(p. 169 f.). The editor is very pleased with Lindberg's position that the six days in the 
work of creation are periods, and that the beginning of Old Testament history lies far 
outside the limit of four thousand years. Then follow a column and a half on evolution 
in particular. First, the theory of evolution - the writer continually calls it "organic 
evolution," as if that saved the day somewhat - is "based on facts seen in botany, zoology, 
and paleontology." Nor does it contradict the (correctly understood) biblical account of 
the creation of man, for 
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the image of God refers only to the soul of man. How the body was created was not 
important for the doctrine of the "divine image". It may also be to the glory of God if 
one assumes that God created man "from the highest form of animal then extant". The 
argument for evolution, which some draw from embryology, is acknowledged. In 
general, one can accept "organic evolution" as a fact without deviating from the 
Lutheran confession. There are also people who hold to the literal sense of the 
creation story, but who are not "born-again, praying, happy Christians". (!) The 
author of this editorial Gallimathias is pastor of the Forenede Kirke. From the 
Norwegian Synod there was a harnessed reply to this in a following number. Prof. 
O. A. Tingelstad (Decorah) protests against the publication of the article and 
defends the literalism of the Mosaic account of creation. The whole theory of 
evolution was condemned by Prof. Tingelstad, who, to our knowledge, has just 
devoted a whole year to the study of evolution at the University of Chicago, as "the 
great hoax of the present century." He warns against the "rationalistic leaven" that has 
come to light in the editor's views. In the same number D. H. G. Stub also protests 
against the pronouncements quoted, calling them in direct opposition to the Biblical 
account of creation. G. 
Evolution and Creation. A bridge between the theory of evolution and the 
Mosaic account of creation also wants to be built by D. L. S. Keyser (General 
Synod). "We should use two terms," he writes in Lutheran "creation and evolution. Together 
they afford an adequate explanation of the universe as it is to-day." "That evolution is a part of 
God's method of bringing the cosmos to its present status, we think few persons would care to 
deny." It depends on the definition of "evolution". No one will deny that climate and 
soil conditions produce changes in the forms of plant and animal life. Every landman 
knows that. But D. Keyser stretches the term evolution much further than further 
development or regression of existing genera. He writes: "Every one knows that God 
usually works through secondary causes. For example, after He created the primordial material, 
as is stated in Genesis 1, 1, perhaps He unfolded it through evolutionary process for millenniums 
upon millenniums, until something new had to be introduced." "Whether man's body was 
evolved or not, surely his soul must have been created; there is no sufficient evidence to lead 
men to believe that the human soul was evolved by mere ‘resident forces’ out of animal instinct." 
With these possible millennia and the possible development of the human body in 
terms of the theory of evolution, more is admitted than can be admitted according 
to Scripture and reason. G. 
lowa Synod Relation. On the occasion of this year's synodal meetings of the 
lowa Synod, a Reformation Jubilee celebration was held at which Fr. George Taylor 
Rygh, a Norwegian, and Prof. Elmer F. KrauB, professor at the General Council 
Seminary in Maywood, delivered keynote addresses. The fraternal relationship with 
the Swedes was described in an account of the synodal meeting in the Lutheran 
Companion (p. 438), the 
English organ of the Augustana Synod, emphasized by a Schwederr present. 
G. 
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Sunday Campaign Success. Many New York clergymen who had worked 
diligently to make Billy Sunday's meetings a success freely admit that the so-called 
trail hitters have been a bitter disappointment to the congregations. The very fact that 
the committee of the city of New York turned the cards with the names of the winners 
to the friends of Billy Sundays and not to other pastors was embarrassing. But this 
"favoritism" of individual pastors and the resulting displeasure of those who were set 
back is of secondary importance: if only real profits had been made, that is, if those 
who had signed cards had also been given to the congregations! But this is the 
result: the number of those who were encouraged is given as 38,000, the largest 
number that has been obtained. One-third now refused to sign any card at all. 
Fifteen per cent gave false addresses, many also false names. Of those who gave 
their names in vain, 45 per cent, or nearly half, were already members of a church. 
But of those who were without church connection, a large number declared that their 
only purpose in coming forward was to shake hands with the evangelist. The 
congregations of the upper part of the west side of Manhattan were more interested 
than others, for the Tabernacle was in their precinct, their members also serving as 
ushers, singers, and secretaries. They paid men who had the greatest practice in 
home-going, who were, moreover, known to be friends of Sundays and his ways, 
and what came of it? These men report by name that they have not won for their 
churches a single member. So far no one has reported anything else. That is the 
success so far ascertained of the Billy Sunday campaign, which has cost, all told, 
more than a million dollars. A great "show!" Those who expected more are 
disappointed. (Peace Messenger.) 

The Presbytery of New York, dominated by the rationalistic Union Seminary, 
is having no luck with its plans for union. A plan has emanated from this Presbytery 
to win the Presbyteries (District Synods) of both Northern and Southern 
Presbyterians to a union of the two before the annual meetings of the two bodies at 
large. But the very circumstance that the Presbytery of New York, made 
objectionable by its licensing of unbelieving candidates for the preaching ministry, 
had set this movement in motion, had a determining effect upon the Southerners, 
who, at their meeting in Birmingham, passed a resolution declaring an organic union 
to be premature under the present circumstances. The Presbyterian of the South 
comments, "The venison of union served by New York Presbytery may be finely served, and 
the voice may be plaintive enough, but the hairy hands are there, and some people fear them,"- 
and the Christian Observer, another organ of the Southerners, remarks on the 
resolution of the Assembly: "This effort to secure concerted action by the Presbyteries, both 
Northern and Southern, in advance of the meetings of the General Assemblies, is of 


questionable impropriety, to say the least, and seems to be another evidence of a deliberately 
formed purpose on the part of New York Presbytery to force its views upon both Presbyterian 


bodies." The Presbyterian Standard, also a southern 

The paper emphasizes that any union which is not based on unity in doctrine, 
especially in the Fundamental Articles, which are denied in Union Seminary, must be 
based on unity in doctrine. 
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in the doctrine of the virgin birth, of the atonement, of the fall of man, etc., could only 
result in greater evils than the existing separation. But even the Presbyterian, the con 
servative paper of the Northern Presbyterians, says editorially on the same. Thing: 
"It becomes more and more evident that compromise and concession of essential doctrines can 
never be the way of any wide or permanent union.... If these bodies are not one in the truth and 
faith, they will not be one in anything. The day is passed for mere external union. " G. 

The Bahias of America, that is, the followers of the Persian "Prophet" and 
founder of religion, Syed Mohamed Ali, who appeared as the "Bab" in 1843, held a 
general meeting in Boston the other day, at which it was decided to build a large 
temple in Chicago; the site has already been acquired on Lake Shore Drive. The 
temple is not to be a single building, but a group of buildings, among which are to 
be a college, laboratory, hospitals, hospices for pilgrims, etc. Then in the center is 
to be the temple proper, a temple without priesthood, where each could worship as 
he pleased. The followers of the Bab or Bahai include in their numbers Jews, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, Christians, and all sorts of people of other religions. It 
is an enterprise that should certainly find many adherents among people who find 
the church too "narrow-minded," and who do not like to hear about sin and 
repentance and self-denial and obedience of faith. Also, the thing dovetails nicely 
with the Masonic religion, which, as it is said, also operates on this pattern. 
Basically, Bahaism, like its kindred spirits, up to Christian Science, is nothing else but 
pantheism, the worship of a God who has no personal will, no special intentions 
with man, is not a person at all, but a world-soul which only receives consciousness 
in man! It remains true that those who thought they were wise have become fools. 
These are the people who talk of the bankruptcy of Christianity and want to make 
the world "safe for democratism" by their plotting. This kind of people will be lured 
and attracted by a new bundle beforehand. (Messenger of 
Peace.) 

Il. Abroad. 

To commemorate the 400th anniversary of the Reformation, the 
Thuringian Museum in Eisenach has had a Luther foam coin minted, the work of 
Prof. Georg Rémer in Munich. The obverse shows Luther's bust with the inscription 
"God's word endures forever" and the dates 1517-1917. Luther is depicted in his 
prime at the age of thirty-five. Cranach's recovered portrait and the famous plaque 
with the date 1521, also attributed to Lukas Cranach, served as a model for the 
artist. The reverse of the foam coin shows the Wartburg in the centre, surrounded 
by a pearl wreath. (WbI.) 

More about the church and cultural history of Brazil. In the South 
American "Ev.-Luth. Kirchenblatt" the following classic piece from church life in the 
mission area of our Synod was reported in the spring: "In Campo do Meio, this near 
the railway station Cafundo 
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not far from Montenegro, a congregation of about 90 members, our 

P. A. Becker has faithfully served his ministry in church and school for almost 
three years, with an interruption caused by temporary help in Paraiso. Week after 
week he served two schools every day, in the morning at the parish of Campo do 
Meio itself and in the afternoon about an hour's ride away in a small school parish 
belonging to the main parish. Over midday he had to ride on sandy paths for an hour 
each day, often in the blazing sun, in order to serve that remote parish as well. 
Although he was expected to do this for only two years according to the agreement 
when he was appointed, he took on these hardships for several months longer for 
the sake of the cause. Admittedly, Father Becker was supposed to preach only every 
three weeks - school, especially arithmetic, writing and reading, was desired daily, 
even in two places, but church services with sermons were not considered so 
necessary - but he felt that as a called pastor he had the duty to preach more often, 
and therefore began Sunday services some time ago - much to the displeasure of 
the majority of his congregation. Just the other day a member of the congregation 
said in front of witnesses: Our pastor is becoming too pious for us; now he is even 
beginning to hold church every Sunday. It is time for him to leave.' The repeated 
request for a decrease in the afternoon school, pointing out that L. Becker, as pastor 
of the congregation, must also have time for home visits and private pastoral care, 
and in general more time for his first and most important office, the pastorate of the 
congregation, was refused. Since he cannot live with his wife and child on a 
$400,000 pastor's salary (90 members!) and must therefore earn his daily bread 
through the ‘school salary', the congregation would have had to supplement his 
salary if the afternoon school had been omitted - and that should not be the case. It 
is better to capitalize the surplus from the members' contributions. In addition to the 
request for the removal of the second school, however, there was another offence 
committed by Father Becker. As a serious pastor, he asked the congregation to 
introduce registration for Holy Communion. He wanted to be content with this, if they 
would only allow him to write down the names of the communicants in the church 
before the communion service. This was refused him. At most, someone else was 
to be allowed to write down the communion guests for statistical purposes during the 
distribution of the sacrament. The actual purpose of the communion registration, 
namely to control the participation in the holy communion according to God's word 
and for the blessing of the souls as well as for the preservation of a good conscience 
on the part of the pastor, one wanted to thwart thereby deliberately. Thus, at the 
congregational meeting, since the pastor himself did not "resign," it came to a 
resignation on the part of the board, that is, to the removal from office? Beckers. Not 
the congregation, which alone according to God's Word has the right of appointment 
and, if necessary, the right of removal, but of which only a fraction was present, but 
the board of directors, which according to the registered statutes of the congregation 
unites all rights and powers in itself, carried out this removal. He himself issued the 
following document about this to Father Becker: Campo do Meio, February 10, 1917. 
Father A. Becker is hereby removed from office as pastor and teacher of the church 
and school congregation, because he demands that all who want to go to 
communion register beforehand, and because he claims that the school is a 
secondary matter and that the church alone makes one blessed. In the 
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Names of the congregation: Heinrich Becker, treasurer; Pedro Keller, Julia 
Wallauer, Adolfo Schiller, Jakob Derlam, Peter Kettermann, Carlos Schubert, Jakob 
Reinoldo Grub? When hereupon Fr. Becker, since he did not consider this rape on 
the part of the board to be final, called a congregational meeting, he was not only 
deceived by the removal of a board member, but someone was also found to take 
the church key without the prior knowledge of the pastor. At the same time the threat 
was made that the use of the church would be prevented by calling in the 
subdelegado and his police soldiers. Finally, the crowning touch was put on 
everything by the fact that, without further ado, the Riogranden priest Stisinsky was 
ordered to hold a service on the Sunday morning on which the meeting was to be 
held. Neither Father Becker nor the undersigned, who was to advise on behalf of 
our Honorable District President Father Becker, interfered further in the sordid deal, 
but - even in spite of the presence of the Subdelegado and his police - avoided the 
church, where Father Stisinsky was once again allowed to appear. We would like to 
say, in honor of the congregation itself, that many members only go along and know 
nothing about the matter. To these we cry out: "Do not become servants of men!" 1 
Cor. 7:23. May they also mean what our Lord Jesus says of all His faithful servants 
Luk. 10:16! But of the doings and actions of him who is chiefly to blame for the whole 
business, God's Word says: "The dog eats again what he has eaten," 2 Pet. 2:22. 
Of that priest Stisinsky we can only repeat what he himself confessed of himself 
years ago: Ex-Jesuit, Freemason, Freethinker - the titles which credible people of 
that region give him do not belong in any church bulletin, and therefore we conceal 
them. How," asks Prof. Kunstmann at the conclusion of this report, "does the Synod 
of Riogranden stand on this sordid bargain?" - Two blossoms of Brazilian-Roman 
piety are communicated by the same paper in a later number: "Recently the 
"Deutsche Volksblatt," the Roman Catholic newspaper in Porto Alegre, brought in 
its "Carioca-Pictures," among other things, the following Roman piece: "How cranky 
the religious views are on some sides was quite visible in two recent occurrences. 
The impostor and well-known criminal Mendes, when extradited from Uruguay to 
here, had with him a prayer to the 'Mother of Perpetual Help,' which was supposed 
to aid him in all his embarrassments and adventures of thievery. The "Correio de 
Manha" had his new machines consecrated in church; on this occasion the new 
prayer for the consecration of printing machines was used for the first time. In a 
sensible and heartfelt manner, the Church invokes God's blessing on the workers 
and the company, but also prays that God may prevent anything contrary to morals 
or religion from leaving this house. But in the same number in which "Correio" 
communicated this, all the immoral advertisements, the announcements of fortune 
tellers, the representation of sensational murders, etc., appeared, so that one 
involuntarily says that the great newspaper and the common impostor possess the 
same naivete." - From metropolitan life in Brazil, the "New York State Paper" of May 
1, 1916, brought the following account: "The number of idle people of all colors who 
hang about here as mean-spirited day thieves is immense, and does not stand 
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in relation to the working population. This idle life is largely the result of a lack of 
education. The parents have not much power over the children, the teachers none at 
all, provided the children go to school at all. Inside, the schools are often only on 
paper, and the only thing in place is a fairly ignorant subject who, because he is a 
good voter, is paid to be a teacher. The government is not in a position to spare a 
single good voter, although a new species in arithmetic has been discovered here, 
without the aid of Adam Riese, however; for a method has been invented here of 
figuring out the desired number of electors and votes, and likewise sufficient men 
have been found to assert with an iron brow that the election results thus figured out 
have been arrived at according to the prescribed legal procedure. The popular 
procedure throughout America of having the spirits of the departed also vote has 
numerous adherents here. - If anything at all good is to be said of the many boomers, 
the only praiseworthy thing would be their comparative simplicity. As long as there is 
money for cigarettes, coffee and bicho, they are quite happy. Because they have to 
play every day. The bicho game is a kind of animal lottery, which takes the lowest 
nickel rates. It is forbidden by law, but that doesn't mean much in Brazil. The police 
play themselves and have to win every now and then. The bicho game is the basis 
of the whole income of the strollers, because the winner shares with the others. As 
long as there are a few nickels left to bet or can be made liquid by credit, these people 
do not work. The hope of profit keeps them from any useful activity. Only when hunger 
hurts too much, and no one wants to borrow a nickel or coffee or tobacco, do they 
work for a few days, but not for too long. The earnings are again invested in the hope 
of greater profit in the game of bicho. . . . It goes without saying that the whole 
financial system of Brazil would have to be changed from the bottom up. Before | go 
into this, | will not deprive the reader of a curiosity. The Government recently found 
itself in the not pleasant necessity of arranging for a new issue of paper money. This 
was completed while ' Congress was still deliberating upon it. It is quite possible that 
the deliberation was only on the face of it. The acceptance was well assured in 
advance. Correctly then also the new paper money appeared on the day after the 
acceptance in the Congress, and on the same calendar day in large masses the - 
false paper money, deceptively similarly manufactured. Has anything like this ever 
happened in any other state?" - A German element that is for the most part 
lamentably decrepit and brutalized, morally and spiritually depraved, Roman 
superstition and hypocrisy, crookedness and idleness among the population of 
Roman descent, these are the traits that repeatedly confront us in the moral pictures 
from South America. If we add to this the fact that untold millions of natives are still 
living in the most primitive savagery - even cannibalism has not yet died out - then 
we understand the term which decades ago the late Dr. Pierson (in the Missionary 
Review) wanted applied as a catchword for South American mission: "The Neglected 
Continent." G. 
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Luther's reformatory work in the field of liturgy.*) 


The Lutheran Church of our entire country, indeed of the entire world, takes 
occasion in this jubilee year to praise the great grace of God which He has bestowed 
upon His Church on earth through the dear Reformer, D. Martin Luther. His merits 
in every field of art and knowledge have rightly been presented in detail, so that the 
Christian people can praise and give thanks to God, the Giver. 


*) Besides the relevant major reference works: Lutheran Cyclopedia; Memoirs of the 
Lutheran Liturgical Association; Herzog-Plitt, Real-Enzyklopadie; Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge; Catholic § Encyclopedia; Meyer, Konversationslexikon; Brockhaus, 
Konversationslexikon, the following works were especially used: Alt, H., Christian Worship. 1. 
church service. 2. Christian church year. Berlin, 1851; - Ante-Nicene Christian Library; Vol. 17, 
The Apostolic Constitution; Vol. 24, Early Liturgies. - Apostolic Fathers. Translated by Kir- sopp 
Lake. London 1914. - Beck, M. E., Evangelical Paramentics. Dresden 1906. - Cabrol, F., 
Dictionnaire d'archeologie chretienne et de liturgie. Paris 1907. - Cabrol, F., Monumenta 
ecclesiae liturgica. Vol. |. Paris 1900-13. - Daniel, H., Thesaurus hymnologicus. Halis 1841-56. 
- Daniel, H., Codex liturgicus ecclesiae universae. Tom. I. Il. Lipsiae 1847-53. - Du Cange, Ch. 
du F., Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis. Niort 1883-7. - Gieseler, J. K. L., Lehrbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte. Bonn 1840-53. - Gueranger, L. P., The Liturgical Year. W<)rcester- London 
1895-1912. - Henry Bradshaw Society Texts. 44 Volumes. London 1891-1912. - Fellner, K. A. 
H., Heortology. London 1908. - Church Book, Agenda: Halberstadt, Saxon, Léhes, General 
Council, Common Serr vice, etc. - Kliefoth, Th., Liturgische Abhandlungen. Schwerin 1854-61 .,- 
Lange, Karl, Die lateinischen Osterfeier". Munich 1887. - Lochner, F., The principal service of 
the Lutheran Church. St. Louis 1895. - Luther's Complete Writings, St, Louis edition. - Meurer, 
M., Altar decorations. Leipzig 1867. - Mone, F. J., Latin Hymns of the Middle Ages. Freiburg- 
Breisgau 1853-5. 
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of all good gifts, to provoke and to admonish. Luther has been presented to us as a 
theologian, as a hero of the faith, as a spiritual songwriter and hymnologist, as a 
musician, as a Classicist, as a schoolman and educator, as a prayerful man, as a 
husband and father of a household, as a lover of nature. Some of these pieces are 
absolutely necessary if Luther's significance as a reformer of the Church is to be 
fully appreciated. We cannot hear too much about Luther as a theologian, Luther as 
a preacher, Luther as an educator, and we cannot recognize his merits as God's 
instrument too thoroughly. 

But Luther not only excelled in these areas, he not only made himself 
meritorious for the essence of pure doctrine in all its aspects, but he also turned his 
attention to the vesture of Christian doctrine, to the outward form of the church's 
worship. And just as he strove to make the external constitution of the Church 
conform to the Word of God, so that the papacy and the hierarchy lost their 
influence, so he also saw to it that the liturgy of the Church was cleansed as far as 
possible from all Roman leaven. And therefore it will be worth the effort to take a 
closer look at Luther's Reformation work in the field of liturgy and related disciplines, 
so that we, for our part, may rightly appreciate and hold in high esteem our liturgical 
heritage. For even if this is not a matter of divine command, we will not go wrong, 
following the example of the Jewish Church and the Church in the first apostolic 
age, if we strive to present the golden apples of pure doctrine and the unadulterated 
sacraments in the silver bowls of an understanding, meaningful liturgy. 


The order of the fair. 


The service of the old church. 


The question whether the order of worship of the apostolic church was in any 
way based on the Jewish liturgy has been decisively answered in the affirmative, 
namely by Kliefoth and Cabrol. The former comes to the conclusion: "The historical 
development cannot lead from the temple service via the synagogue to the Christian 
services, because the synagogue, apart from the temple, does not have the 
significance of the temple. 


- Miller, N., Die Wittenberger Bewegung 1521-2. Leipzig 1911, - Palmer, W., Liturgicae 
Origines. London 1845, - Patrologia, edited by Migne. - Rock, Dan, The Church of Our Fathers. 
London 1905, - Sarum Breviary. Canterbury 1883-6. - Schultze, V., The Protestant Church 
Building. Leipzig 1886. - Sehling, E., The Protestant Church Orders of the 16th Century. 5 vols. 
Leipzig 1902. - Shotwell, J. T., History of the Eucharist. London 1905. - Srawley, J. H., The 
Early History of the Liturgy. Cambridge 1913. 
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of an independent intermediate member, but it must transfer from the temple service 
to the Christian services in such a way that the synagogue only gave about one or 
the other moment for the latter, since the synagogue was only very subordinate to 
the temple." (Liturgical Treatises 1, 174. 175.) And the latter writes: "Ordo Missae, 
millies illustratus, constat duabus partibus, altera ab altera manifeste distinctis. Prius enim 
exhibetur officium vetustissimum Vigiliae sanctae, sed pressum et contractum, quod ultra 
fiomiliam non procedit, deinde Canon missae. Quae duarum partium varietas collata cum Rituali 
Judaico, cuius compositionem satis liquido novimus, praeclaro indicio est Vigiliam, non secus 
atque Canonem Missae, aliqua saltem parte consutum esse truncis petitis e Rituali et e formulis 
antiquioribus. (Monumenta ecclesiae liturgica 1, XIX.) Of course, on a careful comparison 
of the liturgies, the modifications and additions are immediately noticeable, but not 
less so the agreement, especially as regards prayers, the reading of passages of 
Scripture, homilies, the retention of many responsories, the Hallelujah, the Hosanna, 
the Amen, and so on. 

The oldest orders of worship which have come down to us are those of James, 
which, in the form in which we have them, go back to about the year 200; those of 
Mark, of the same age; those of Clement Romanus, of about 260; those of Basil and 
Chrysostom, which probably originated with them. Besides these, however, so many 
brief liturgical notes are found in the Apostolic Fathers, especially in the Didache, in 
Ignatius, in the Apostolic Constitutions, in Justin, Origen, and others, that there is 
no difficulty in gaining a coherent picture of the early Church worship, especially 
when the New Testament passages are also taken into consideration. 

From the accounts of the New Testament, especially the Acts of the Apostles, 
it is clear that the following pieces were found in the service: "There was preaching, 
prayer (also in the form of singing) and offerings of love, and communion in 
connection with a common meal". (Kliefoth, op. sit. 1, 237.) Somewhat later, when 
the missionary activity among the Gentiles gained an ever greater extension, "Two 
kinds of worshipful assemblies took place in the apostolic churches from among the 
Gentiles: first, daily doctrinal services with teaching and prayer, in which also the 
newly awakened and even the strangers took part; secondly, communion services 
on the evenings of Sundays, with teaching, offering of prayers and gifts, common 
meal, and Lord's Supper, at which the whole congregation, but also only this one, 
came together." (I. c., 250.) 

The apostolic fathers, of course, retained these pieces. Thus, for example, 
Clemens Romanus exhorts in his first letter to the 
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In 1 Corinthians (chs. XL and XLI): "Therefore, since these things are manifest to 
us, and we have seen into the depths of divine knowledge, it behooves us to do all 
things in order, whichever the Master has commanded us to do at certain times, to 
offer the sacrifices and services (liturgies), and that it not be done thoughtlessly and 
disorderly, but at certain times and hours. Where and by whom he wills it to be 
performed, he himself has determined by his supreme will, that all things may be 
done fittingly according to his good pleasure, and according to his will. Now those 
who offer their sacrifices at the appointed times are pleasing and blessed to him; for 
in following the ordinances of the Master, they do no sin. For to the high priest are 
committed his own services, and to the priests their place is prescribed, and to the 
Levites are laid up their own diaconies; the layman is bound by the ordinances for 
the laity." (Lake, Apostolic Fathers 1, 76. 78.) In the Didache the instruction is similar: 
"But on the Lord's day come together, break bread, and keep supper, after 
confessing your sins, that your opers may be clean. But let none that have a quarrel 
with his neighbour come together with you, lest your sacrifices be profaned." (L. c., 
330.) Justin Martyr deals most fully with the order of worship of the early Church. In 
his Apology addressed to Antoninus Pius, he gives in four chapters a connected and 
comparatively complete account of the worshipful assemblies of Christians. (St. 
Louis edition 1882, ch. 65-67. Kliefoth, Liturgische Abhandlungen 1, 280-283.) From 
this account it is clear that the divine service in the second century was divided into 
two parts, a homiletic part, to which, besides the members of the congregation in 
good standing, the catechumens and penitents were admitted, and a part 
comprising the congregational prayers and communion, to which only the actual 
members of the congregation were admitted. That this form of worship was quite 
universal seems also to appear from the letters of Pliny Cecilius Secundus, when 
he writes, namely: "Adfirmabant autem hanc fuisse summam vel culpae suae vel erroris, 
quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem, seque Sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne 
adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent: quibus peractis 
morem sibi discedendi fuisse, rursusque ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium." 
(Epistularum ad Traianum Liber, 231.) It follows from this, as Kliefoth remarks, that the 
Christians of that time worshipped twice daily, early in the morning, before sunrise, 
and at supper time. In the early service, which had a liturgical character, the 
congregation prayed "in the form of the 
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Singing, namely the alternate singing, in honor and praise of the Lord". In the 
second service the character was somewhat different, in that it consisted of a 
teaching part, coinonia and communion. 

From these and other passages it follows that the services with communal 
meal had the following parts: proclamation of the word, church prayer, offering of 
the gifts of love for agape and communion, the love feast, communion. After the 
agape was omitted, the following parts were found in the service: proclamation of 
the word, general church prayer, kiss of peace; prayer of thanksgiving over bread 
and wine for earthly and spiritual benefits, consecration, communion. 

If we add to these testimonies the oldest liturgies that have come down to us, 
the order of service at that time is approximately as follows: Reading of the Sacred 
Scriptures, Homily, Kiss of Peace, Praefatio (greeting and Sursum corda with the 
Sanctus), Words of Institution, Oblation, Prayer of Consecration, Prayer for the 
Church, Prayer for the Dead, Our Father, Breaking of the Bread, Communion. In 
the Clementine liturgy of the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century the 
order of service is already given in three parts: 1. reading of the Law, Prophets, 
Epistle, Acta, Gospel, apostolic. Salutation; 2. Missa Catechumenorum: Admonitio, 
Rogatio, Pax vobiscum, Kiss of Peace; 3. Missa Fidelium: bringing in of the sacred 
vessels and dressing of the bishop, apostolic greeting, Sursum corda, Praefatio with 
the Lauctus, words of institution, Gloria in excelsis, distribution, Gratias, Benediction, 
Ite in pac. (Cf. Apostolic Constitutions, Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Vol. 17. Early Liturgies 
and Other Documents, Vol. 24.) 

It would be going too far to trace the individual additions and changes in the 
order of the early church service. But if one compares the relevant documents, as 
far as they are known, up to about the Nicaenum, the following composite order 
emerges. The catechumenal Mass began with the silent confession of sins. Then 
followed the singing of the Psalms, beginning with Psalm 63 and concluding with 
the Gloria Patri. This was followed by the reading of the biblical lessons, introduced by 
the Pax vobiscum. After a second psalm singing, which was usually a Hallelujah 
psalm, followed the reading of the Gospel, to which the congregation responded 
with Deo gratias or Baus tibi, Christe. The sermon was prefaced with the apostolic 
salutation. Immediately after the conclusion of the sermon, the deacon commanded 
all non-Christians and mere listeners to go out. Then the church prayers were said 
for the catechumens, for the energumenes, for the enlightened (gwriZoyevoi), and for 
the penitents, and each group was dismissed after the conclusion of the petitions 
appointed for them. The Mass of the faithful began with a silent prayer, after which 
the deacon said the long 
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The bishop intoned a prayer. After the conclusion of the prayer, the bishop made the 
offertory. The offertory consisted of the collection of the gifts of bread and wine, oil 
and incense. After a Pax vobis cum and the holy kiss, the clergy washed their hands. 
After these preparatory pieces, the bishop intoned the preface with the Sursum corda, 
which ended in the Trisagion. Then followed the consecration, during which it should 
be noted that in all the ancient testimonies bread and wine were given to all the 
communicants. This was followed by a church prayer and a prayer after the offering. 
After the prayer of the Lord, the communion itself took place. The post-communion 
consisted in the Gratias, Benediction, and dismissal, with the Aopeveo"s ev eiprivn, Ite 
in pace. (Cf. Alt, The Church Service, 184-201.) 

The canon of Gregory, for which Fontes antenicenae assumes, agrees with this 
on the whole. In the Missa fidelium, after the Preface and the Sanctus, we have the 
Liturgy and the Intercessions, the Oblation, the words of institution with paraphrase, 
the Our Father, the Communion, the Agnus Dei, Gratias, Ite, missa est. (©abrol, 1. c., 
LXXXIV-LXXXIX.) The complete Ordo et Canon missae Gregorianus contains the following 
parts of the Order of Divine Service: Introit, Kyrie, Gloria in excelsis (or Letania in closed 
times), Oratio, Apostolum, Gradalis or Alleluia, Gospel, Offertory and Oblatio super oblata, 
Praefatio with the Sursum corda, Vere dignum and Sanctus, Liturgy of the Church, Words 
of Institution, Pater Noster, Pax Domini. . .. The conclusion is missing. (Cf. Kliefoth, op. 
cit. 3, appendix. Daniel, Codex liturgicus 1, 12-20.) 


The degeneration of the form of the Mass until the beginning of the 16th 
century. 

By the end of the fourth century, the original simple order of worship had 
already undergone great changes. The many changes, alterations, and additions 
were aimed at emphasizing external forms, while the sermon receded more and 
more. This sad degeneration of the divine service, however, assumed an ever more 
alarming extent the more the papacy grew stronger. Already in the Canon of Gregory 
in its revised form the Ite, missa est is found at the end of the post-communion instead 
of at the end of the homiletical part. The tripartite division: homiletical part, 
catechumenal Mass, Mass for the faithful, with the omission of the homily first 
became a bipartite division. At the same time the long church prayer disappeared, 
and only prayers for the living and the dead occur in the consecration act. In the 
middle of the eighth century the order of the Mass had the following form. After the 
priests and the lower clergy had put on their Mass vestments, the 
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Singers at the altar began the Introitus de tempore. During this chant the procession 
of the clergy ad altarem took place, followed by the kiss of peace. Meanwhile the 
choir concluded the Introit with its Psalm and the Gloria Patri. This was followed by 
the Kyrie nine times, the Gloria in excelsis, the Pax vobiscum and the Collect as tsmpors. 
Then the lector read the Epistle, which was followed by the Responsory with the 
Hallelujah. Then came the Gradual with concluding Dominus vobiscum and reading of 
the Gospel. This was followed by the offertory with oblations and the prayer super 
oblata, the preface with Sanctus, the act of consecration with the institution, the Our 
Father and the offering of the wafer, the Agnus Dei, the distribution, the Antiphona ad 
communionem, the postcommunion, Ite, missa est. 

With the emergence of the specifically Roman heresies concerning the Mass, 

these also immediately made themselves felt in the liturgy. The basic error, from 
which all the others grew, was the doctrine of transubstantiation. The idea of 
transubstantiation may have been found among individual teachers at a very early 
date, but Paschasius Radbertus (t+ 865) was the first to present and defend this 
doctrine publicly. In his Liber de corpore et sanguine Domini of 831 he writes explicitly, 
"Nihil aliud quam caro Christi et sanguis post consecrationem credenda sunt. Substantia panis 
et vini in Christi carnem et sanguinem efficaciter interius commutator." 
(Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte 2: 1, 118, nota 4.) Of course, the idea 
did not gain immediate acceptance, but met with the most violent opposition during 
the next centuries, especially on the part of Ratramnus and Berengar of Tours. But 
after Peter Damianus and Hildebert of Tours had defended the doctrine of 
transubstantiation as dogma, and after the doctrine had been expressly confirmed 
and recognized by the fourth Lateran Council (cf. Gieseler, |. c. 119-138; Theol. Quart. 
XIX, 8-11), the opposition ceased. But if the bulwark of truth had now fallen in this 
one piece, the errors which now followed were all the more likely to take root. If the 
scholastics had already maintained that under each figure of the elements in the 
Lord's Supper was the whole Christ, Anselm of Canterbury could logically draw the 
conclusion: in utraque specie totum Christum sumi, and Communio sub una was introduced, 
just as in earlier times the wine had first been drunk through tubes and later the 
communicants had been given only the bread dipped in wine. The Lateran Council 
under Innocent III was also shrewd enough to exploit the new doctrine for itself and 
to secure the power of the priest over the people, when it decided: "Et hoc utique 
sacramentum nemo potest conficere, nisi sacerdos, qui fuerit rite ordinatus secundum claves 
Ecclesiae, quas ipse concessit Apostolis et eorum successoribus Jesus Christus." (Gieseler, 
op. cit. 2 : 2, 435, nota 7.) 
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The withdrawal of the chalice was slow and gradual, because the clergy was 
either conservative or afraid of the people. But after Thomas Aquinas and 
Bonaventure had defended sub una specie in every direction, and the former had 
virtually decreed: "Provide in quibusdam ecclesiis observatur, ut populo sanguis sumendus 
non detur, sed solum a sacerdote sumatur," and after the Council of Constance had 
recognized chalice-drawing as a church law (Kliefoth, op. cit. 3, 278), communion sub 
utraque was preserved only in a few places, mostly in Cistercian monasteries. 
Meanwhile the custom of latria, the adoration of the consecrated host, arose. This 
was recognized by Gregory X. (1271-1276) and ordered to be kept throughout the 
Church. Like all other abuses of Holy Communion, this error was confirmed by the 
Tridentine Council. (Cf. Theol. Quart., |. c. 13.) But the crown was put on this whole 
fabrication of lies by teaching that in the Mass the body of Christ is sacrificed again 
and again by the priest in an unbloody manner, and that for the living and for the 
dead. The idea of sacrifice in Holy Communion is already found in some very 
ancient liturgies. Already at the beginning of the ninth century, therefore, individual 
priests began to hold so-called private Masses without anyone else being present. 
But the Council of Mainz (813) and the Council of Paris (829) still took a very serious 
stand against this bad custom. (Gieseler, op. cit. 2: 1, 166. Kliefoth, op. cit. 3, 282.) 
When, however, the above-mentioned heresies penetrated more and more, the 
number of communions on the part of the people became smaller and smaller. Thus 
one had finally to be content with the decree that at least the priest saying Mass 
should enjoy the sacrament each time. Thus, as early as the thirteenth century, the 
congregation was excluded from active participation in the Mass, and from then on 
most Masses, with the exception of High Masses, were said in absolute silence. 
The clergy could hardly have wished for a richer source of comfortable income, 
since now every priest could say mass for all kinds of sins and misdemeanors, and 
thus offer the Body of Christ anew, even for the sins of the already dead, and all 
this, of course, for money. 

This gradual formation and complete reversal of the outward form of the 
divine service is also indicated by the various books of divine service and liturgy at 
different times. As long as the Mass was still celebrated in the old way, so that lower 
clerics officiated alongside the bishop or priest, and as long as the full liturgy was 
maintained, different books were necessary for the various altar servers, so that 
they could also properly perform their part of the liturgy. Therefore, books with the 
following titles are found from older times: Ordo for the 
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Rules of Conduct, Sacramentary for the prayers, Antiphons: for the chants, 
Psalterium for the psalms, Comes for the lessons. In addition, however, the following 
are mentioned as liturgical aids: Lectionarium cum evangeliis, Sacramentorum liber, 
Baptisterium, Martyrologium, Hymnarium, Homiliarium, Passionarium, Legenda, Graduate, 
Troparium, Prosarium, Ordinate, Consuetudinarium, Processionale, Manuale, and others. 
From the time, however, when silent masses came into general practice, and 
consequently the clergyman alone had to read the whole liturgy, one began to 
compile the whole material into a Missal. Such complete missals, however, are not 
older than from the eleventh century. (Kliefoth, op. cit. 3, 284.) For the same reason 
the Legenda, Antiphonarium, and Psalterium were brought together, often with many 
abbreviations, and the new book was called Breviarium. This usually contained two 
parts: Kalendarium et Temporale for the ordinary days, Sundays and feast days, and 
Sanctorale for the saints' days. 

Having said this, if we look at the Roman order of the Mass as it was in use 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, we find that most of the abuses and 
heresies mentioned are evident in it. The confession of the Church is also revealed 
in the outward form of the service, in spite of its secondary character, and it is not 
by chance that the Church also attaches due importance to these things. The 
following pieces are also found in the Roman Mass: Initium Missae. The priest and 
the altar servers or lower clergy put on the vestments. In nomine Patris follows in 
alternate chant, introduced with Introibo and concluded with the Gloria Patri. Confiteor. 
The priest confesses his sins, and the congregation joins in. Introitus de tempore or 
entrance psalmody with Gloria Patri. Kyrie. Three times Kyrie, eleison is sung, three 
times Christe, eleison, then again three times Kyrie, eleison. The Gloria in Excelsis, 
complete, often with splendid musical accompaniment, especially in the Laudamus te 
and the Domine Deus, Rex coelestis. The Collecta ober Oratio with introductory Dominus 
vobiscum. The Epistola with the Deo gratias. Graduate, the gradual chant, followed by 
Alleluia and Tractus except in Advent and Passiontide. Here a sequence or prose with 
change of key (tropus) was often intoned. Gospel. This is read after the deacon has 
received the priest's blessing, with Dominus vobiscum preceding and Laus tibi, Christe 
concluding. The Credo Nicaenum, intoned by the priest and usually finished by the 
choir. The Offertory (prayer of sacrifice and thanksgiving), during which krama is 
prepared and the host is offered. This offering, with the Oblation prayers and the 
Lavabo, still occurs while the choir is finishing the Credo. The Secreta, Orationes 
Secretae or 
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Secretella, the silent or secret prayers, ending with the loudly spoken Per omnia saecula 
saeculorum. The Praefatio, introduced with the Dominus vobiscum, to which the choir 
responds with the Sanctus, whose musical setting was often of high quality 
(Palestrina, Mozart). Meanwhile the Canon Missae is prayed by the priest. This silent 
Mass begins with the Crucifixion of the Elements and the prayer for the Church in 
general. Then follows Commemoratio pro vivis and pro sanctis, offering of the Oblation, 
and the Consecration proper. When the words Hoc est corpus meum are heard, the 
latria takes place, for at the sound of the Mass bell the whole congregation falls on 
their knees and, crossing themselves three times, adores the consecrated host. The 
elevation takes place again after the consecration of the wine. This is followed by 
the prayer for the gracious reception of the sacrifice and the Commemoratio 
defunctorum. Praeparatio ad communionem with Pater Noster and a prayer following it, 
breaking the host into two parts, one of which is thrown into the chalice. The Agnus 
Dei, sung by the choir, and several collects, said by the priest. The Sumtio, the priest 
partaking of the bread and wine himself, and distributing bread to any 
communicants. In the latter case the Confessio and Absolutio are said. The Communio 
or Antiphone video caelos apertos. The postcommunio, a collect followed by Dominus 
Vobiscum and Ite, missa est, or Benedicamus Domino. Oratio finalis, silent concluding 
prayer of the priest: Placeat tibi, sancta Trinitas, obsequium servitutis meae. Benedictio, 
blessing, given by the priest: Benedicat vos, with the reading of Jn. 1:1-14, and the 
Deo gratias of the altar server. (Cf. Alt, Der kirchliche Gottesdienst, 239-256. Lochner, 
Der Hauptgottesdienst, 14. 15. Daniel, Codex liturgicus 1, 48-112.) 


Luther's Formula Missae and German Way of Saying Mass. 


"It is unjustly laid to our charge that they have done away with the Mass. For 
it is a matter of public record that Mass, without glory, is said with greater devotion 
and earnestness among us than among our adversaries. ... Thus also in the public 
ceremonies of the Mass no noticeable change has taken place, for in some places 
German hymns (to teach and train the people with them) are sung alongside Latin 
hymns, since all ceremonies are primarily intended to serve that the people may 
learn from them what they need to know about Christ". (Symbolic Books, Miller, 
51.) One could hardly find words that better express the principle of the Reformation 
with respect to the Mass, especially in its outward form, than this passage from the 
24th article of the Augustana. They so rightly reflect the endeavor of Luther and his 
associates to work conservatively and constructively. Luther 
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did not want to ruthlessly tear down and destroy, but was interested in improving 
and building up. The abolition of abuses based on false doctrines went hand in hand 
with the teaching of the meaning of ceremonies that were praiseworthy or not in 
themselves sinful and reprehensible. The fact is all the more striking because Luther, 
according to his character, was of a quick thinking and trading nature. 

Actually Luther already did not like the word "mass". In one place he derives 
it from the Hebrew word XXXX, Dan. 11, 38, and explains it: "Missa, the mass, comes 
from the Ebrew word maosim, which means gathered alms, donation, or tax, for the 
sake of the priests or poor people." (22, 1007.) In another place he writes: "In my 
Hebrew | find that mas means interest or lap, which is given yearly to the authorities, 
as Gen. 49:15: 'Issachar became interest.’ And in the books of Kings it is often 
written, how land and people became interestable to the children of Israel; therefore 
Moses once, 5 Mos. 16, 10, calls missa not the sacrifice, as O. Carlstadt dreams, but 
the first fruits, which they should willingly bring to the priests on the day of Pentecost 
as a yearly interest, and there confess and give thanks before the Lord by offering 
that they had such fruits and land from the Lord, as he teaches them very finely 
Deut. 26, 10. 13." (20, 176.) And in our Confession it is said, "Missa and liturgia do not 
mean sacrifice. Missa means in Hebrew a ‘gathered’ tax. For this was the way in 
which the Christians brought food and drink to the poor in the assembly. And such 
a manner was the custom of the Jews, who had to bring such a tax to their feasts; 
they called it missa. Thus liturgia in Greek actually means an office in which one serves 
the congregation; this is well suited to our doctrine, that the priest there serves as a 
common minister to those who want to communicate, and administers the holy 
sacrament. Some think that missa does not come from the Hebrew, but is much more 
than remissio, forgiveness of sin. For when one has communed, one has said: Ite, 
missa est; Go ye, ye have, forgiveness of sin." (Apology, “rt. LXIV. Muller, 267.) Other 
teachers also have either derived the word Mass from the Hebrew, or have 
connected it with Ite, missa est. Thus still in more recent times Lochner (I. c., 8). The 
second of the explanations given in the Apology is undoubtedly the correct one. For 
liturgia in Athens meant at first a public service, and especially the public worship of 
God. And therefore this word was chosen in the early Church to signify the service 
of the priests and the public worship, especially the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
That Luther, in spite of his dislike of the name Mass, and in spite of his desire to be 
able to return to the older name Communion, nevertheless retained the word, 
"indicates that in the outward service of God he did nothing new 
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but only intended to return to the old, right way of worship". (Lochner, |. 0., 10.) 

This also results from a careful comparison of the writings in which he deals 
with the form of the Mass in its entirety or in sections. Luther had recognized early 
on that the Roman heresies of the Mass were expressed in its outward form, and in 
his "Sermon on the New Testament, that is, on the Holy Mass" of August 3, 1520, 
and in his "Scripture on the Abuse of the Mass," which he wrote in November 1521, 
but which did not go out until January 1522, he condemned both wherever a 
deviation from Scripture was found. In his "Book of the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church," which went out October 6, 1520, he had also illuminated the Roman Mass 
with God's Word. While Luther, however, in a calmly instructive manner, paved the 
way for the abolition of the perverse rite of the Mass, Carlstadt, who at that time also 
held the office of Archdeacon at the Cathedral Church, among others, proved to be 
a rash spirit who placed great obstacles in the way of the progress of the 
Reformation. As early as December 22, 1521, he declared in a public sermon that 
he would hold a Protestant mass on the day of Circumcisionis according to Christ's 
words of institution. He carried out his plan already on Christmas Day, in that after 
the sermon, during the celebration of the Mass, he omitted everything related to 
sacrifice, including the elevation, and finally, without confession, he distributed 
bread and wine to the people with the words of institution, in such a way that each 
person took the elements himself. Since Luther was on his Patmos, Carlstadt had a 
free hand and did as he pleased. Already on January 24, 1522, the council and the 
university adopted the church order he had proposed. In this order it says of the 
form of the mass: "One sings introitum, kyrieleison, gloria in excelsis, et in terra, collecta 
ober preces, epistel, gradualia on sequens, evangelium, credo, offertorium, praefatio, sanctus 
on canonem maior and minor, because the scriptures are not measured. After this, the 
priest consecrates the evangelical times; if they are communicants, the priest 
consecrates them; if they are not there, he consecrates them and sums them up, if 
he has other thoughts about them; then he concludes with the collect on ite, missa 
est." (Schling, Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des 16. Jahrhunderts 1, 698. 
Kliefoth, op. cit. 4, 21. 22.) Here Carlstadt clearly showed that he had not the 
slightest understanding of the connection and meaning of the old services. For that 
preface should be sung with the Sanctus, and consecration take place, even if no 
communion took place afterwards, deprives the liturgy of all meaning. Fortunately 
Luther arrived again at Wittenberg on March 6, 1522, and thus an end was put to 
the mischief of Carlstadt and his associates. Luther, by his well-known eight 
sermons, now set right what the strikers had done by their 
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Poltergeist and precipitate action had spoiled. His judgment of Carlstadt's whole 
conduct was in one sentence this: "It is done in an outrage, without all order, with 
annoyance to the neighbor." 

Luther, of course, could not and would not now reintroduce the Papist Mass, 
but to this he earnestly advised: The mass should be held for the time being in the 
usual clothes, with singing and all the usual ceremonies in Latin; all words in the 
canon and in the prayers that are based on the sacrifice should be avoided; the 
private mass should be completely abolished, but not yet the daily mass, but 
gradually the number of masses should be reduced so that mass is only held on 
Sundays and when communicants are present; in the meantime, the Lord's Supper 
should be diligently preached and the people should be instructed so that further 
changes can be prepared. 

Luther himself was not inactive in this matter during the next period, although 
he did not take more definite steps until the following year. The council and the 
congregation of Leisnig sent two representatives to Luther on January 25, 1523, 
and in their credentials they asked Luther to give them "an order to sing and pray 
and read. Luther promised to comply with this request, as he wrote in his reply on 
29 January. Shortly after Easter, accordingly, appeared his short paper, "On the 
Order of Divine Service in the Church." (Daniel, op. cit. 2, 75. Kliefoth, op. cit. 4, 27.) 
In it he is still very conservative; but he emphasizes that the sermon is the chief part 
of the service, that the daily masses should be abolished in all things, and that the 
liturgy must be purged of papist leaven. 

In November 1523 Luther's Formula missae et communionis pro ecclesia 
Wittembergensi appeared. It is addressed to Nikolaus Hausmann in Zwickau, who 
had been particularly urgent to the Reformer in this matter. It is interesting to see 
how Luther here separates with great caution and wise tact. That which he did not 
find positively contrary to the doctrine of the Bible he retained; but that which he 
excluded he did with exposition of striking reasons. His order of worship contained 
the following pieces: Introit (quamquam psalmos mallemus, unde sumpti sunt). Kyrie 
Eleison (ut hactenus Celebratum est) with the precluding Gloria in excelsis. Oratio seu 
Collecta (modo sit pia, ut fere sunt quae dominicis diebus habentur). Lectio epistolae. Graduate 
(duorum versuum simul cum alleluia). Lectio evangelii (ubi nec candelas neque thurificationem 
prohibemus, sed nec exigimus). Symbolum Nicaenum with the sermon, sive hic post 
symbolum sive ante introitum. In the first part of the order of service, Luther had thus 
included the 
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Initium missae with the Confiteor and the Proses and Sequences were deleted, the 
former because it was quite wrong in its form at that time, and the latter in order to 
shorten the service somewhat. But he wanted the sequences or their German 
reworkings to be retained in the afternoon services. 

Luther proceeded quite differently in the second part of the Mass. With drastic 
sharpness, he purged here in order to remove everything that reminded of the 
sacrificial atrocities: Abhinc omnia fere sonant ac olent oblationem. Above all, he 
eliminated the Offertory, the Secreta, and the entire Canon missae, although he also 
changed the text in order to purify the collects from all false teachings. There 
remained afterwards: Praefatio with introductory Dominus vobiscum and the Sanctus. 
Verba institutionis. These two parts were to be recited in eo tono vocis .. ., ut a 
circumstantibus possit audiri. Oratio dominica with bem Pax Domini. Communio with the 
singing of the Agnus Dei. Postcommunio. Dominus vobiscum and Benedicamus Domino 
instead of the Ite, missa est. The conclusion followed with the Benedictio after 4 Mos. 
6. (Lochner, I. c., 15-17. Alt, I. c., 263. 264. Sehling, I. c., 4-6.) 

But Luther was not satisfied with this. The more he occupied himself with the 
matter, the more he was horrified by the abomination of the silent mass with its 
complete reversal of Holy Communion. A letter to Spalatin of October 12, 1523, 
concerning the abolition of the masses and ceremonies in the collegiate church at 
Wittenberg was followed by a letter of November 17, 1524, to the chapter at 
Wittenberg to abolish the ungodly ceremonies. That year also saw the publication of 
his work "Von dem Greuel der Stillmesse, so man den Kanon genannt" ("On the 
Abomination of the Still Mass, So Called the Canon"), in which he examines the 
liturgy piece by piece and castigates every sentence contrary to Scripture (19, 1198). 

In 1525, the Reformer succeeded in completing his first draft of a German 
order of worship. He wrote of it on October 28 to Johann Lang and the other 
preachers at Erfurt: "We had, of course, already drafted a form and also sent it to 
our prince, and now it will be completed by his command and tried in a public 
rehearsal on the morrow Sunday in the name of Christ. It will, however, be a German 
Mass for the laity." (21a, 797.) He also points out in this letter the "printed copies" 
soon to be expected. The first German Mass at Wittenberg was therefore not held, 
as Lochner thinks, on Christmas Day in 1525, but, as Kliefoth and Sehling also 
correctly state, on the 20th Sunday after Trinity, October 29 of that year. The 
Kapellmeister Johann Walther, with Luther's advice and assistance, provided the 
music or setting for the liturgy. It is characteristic how Luther on the aforementioned 
day at the 
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At the end of the sermon, the order is briefly explained once more, in order to prevent 
all annoyance (11, 1786). 

Only a few months later, at the beginning of the year 1526, the printed edition 
"Deutsche Messe und Ordnung des Gottesdienstes" (10, 226-257) followed. In it, 
Luther expressly states that he did not intend to abrogate or change the Formula 
missae. He also made only a few additions and changes in the translation, as the list 
of the main parts shows. We find the following pieces: At the beginning, a sacred 
hymn or German psalm. On this Kyrieeleison three times, not nine. After this the 
priest reads a Collect. After that the epistle. After the Epistle, a German hymn is 
sung: "Nun bitten wir den Heiligen Geist" (Now we ask the Holy Spirit), or any other 
hymn, with the whole choir. Then the priest reads the Gospel. After the Gospel, the 
whole church sings the Faith in German: "Wir glauben all' an einen Gott." Then the 
sermon of the Gospel of the Sunday or feast. After the sermon there should follow 
a public paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer and an exhortation to those who wish to go 
to the sacrament. After that follows the office and dermation (consecration): Words 
of institution, the German Sanctus or hymn: "God be praised"; "JEsus Christus unser 
Heiland"; the German Agnus Dei, the latter during the distribution. This is followed by 
the Collect (Thanksgiving Collect) and the (Aaronite) Benediction. (Cf. Alt, I. c., 266- 
271.) 

This order of service was conservative, on the whole liturgically correct, and 
already known to the people to some extent, as is evident from a writing of October 
16, 1525 (Schling, |. c., 698), and therefore met with great approval and spread 
rapidly. By a rescript of the Elector it was made fundamental in the same year (1526) 
for the worship institutions in the whole Electorate. The number of church agendas 
published in the next fifty years amounts to more than one hundred, and they are all 
based on the Lutheran. Admittedly, in most cases one tried to mediate between his 
Latin and the German order, especially in the liturgy of the Lord's Supper. Especially 
the greeting of peace and the preface were generally introduced, as is also shown 
by the church order for the city of Wittenberg of 1533. The Saxon one of 1539 and 
others also gave preference to the Latin version. (Sehling, I. c., 192. 360. 368. 542.) 
Notwithstanding, however, such slight changes have been made with good liturgical 
understanding, yet the Lutheran order has, on the whole, been preserved to this day 
in the Lutheran Church. P. E. Kretzmann. 


(To be continued.) 
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What is it about Jacobi's phrase: "that a man is justified by works, 
not by faith alone"? 


(Continued.) 

Now back to the opponent and to Abraham, the father of the believers. Whose 
faith, which is rich in works, stands before us in the Scriptures perfect and beautiful, 
and green as a palm tree (Ps. 92:13), and is as a green olive tree in the kingdom of 
God (Ps. 52:10). It is his faith that shines in the works and gives them dignity, as not 
the gold sanctified the temple, but the temple sanctified the gold; cf. Matt. 23:17. It 
is faith that has and holds the works as comrade-workers, to -appear so beautifully 
perfect -in them. Do not you, then, Opponent, seem to yourself empty and decayed, 
even dead, you man without works? Or wilt thou say, But is it not written of Abraham, 
"Abraham believed the Lord, and he counted it [faith] to him for righteousness"? 
Does not this mean that he was justified by faith, without works? Yes, let's negotiate 
about that too! 

V. 23 is clearly talking about justification before God, but James is not really 
talking about that. For he does not want to teach us how to become righteous before 
God, but he wants to instruct us how to show justifying faith by works. And this he 
now wishes to do expressly to Abraham. From his work of sacrificing Isaac he wants 
to conclude his justifying faith. Therefore he does not introduce Gen. 15:6 with the 
words, "as it is written," "as the Scripture saith," or, "For what saith the Scripture?" 
as Paul introduces the same saying in Rom. 4:3 - our saying is not intended to be, 
as we are wont to say, a proof of the doctrine just stated - but he quotes it thus: "And 
the Scripture was fulfilled." In consequence of the fact that this formula of citation 
occurs so often in the Bible, we must not, nevertheless, pass over it habitually, but 
must pay close attention to the words and the context, and to the apostle's scopus. 
The justification of Abraham before God is in Scripture a thought of God 
communicated before the sacrifice of Isaac. Gen. 15:6 is an inward thought of God 
revealed to us by Scripture. This truth, which is valid before God, was then also 
revealed to us in the work of the sacrifice of Isaac, only through the Scriptures 
dealing with it, the real activity before human eyes. How all this turned out historically 
in the life of Abraham, we cannot know. For the stories in question we have, James 
also had, only the Scriptures. A statement of Scripture is fulfilled when it can also 
demonstrate its content by narrating the related, subsequent fact. And that teaches 
here 
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James, concerning Abraham's declaration of righteousness on the basis of his 
works at the sacrifice of Isaac, that this later following history is the fulfillment of the 
statement made earlier of Abraham's justification before God by faith. 

Luther remarks on our words: "Most commentators explain ‘fulfill’ by ‘confirm’ 
and find here the thought expressed that through the fact that Abraham was justified 
by works, the scriptural word that Abraham's faith was counted to him for 
righteousness received its confirmation; but in this explanation of the word ‘fulfill’ 
lies an arbitrary weakening of the term. Fulfill, neither in New Testament nor 
classical usage, ever means "to confirm," but always to fulfill. With respect to a 
statement, by fulfillment is signified the realization of the thought expressed in it by 
a subsequent fact, whether that statement be in the form of an actual prediction or 
not. This meaning of the verb is to be acknowledged here also, and the more so 
because James makes use of that formula by which, not only in the New, but also 
in the Old Testament (1 Kings 2:27; 2 Chron. 36:22), the fulfillment of an actual 
prediction is usually expressed, but always the real actuation of a thought previously 
expressed." These more linguistic remarks may be agreed with. 

But when Huther makes the following suspension of what seems to me to be 
an excellent explanation of Philippi: "Against Philippi's explanation: "The saying of 
Abraham's righteousness by faith was, because this righteousness by faith is in 
itself an invisible one, until it came into visible manifestation by proving itself by 
deed, as it were an unfulfilled prophecy,' it is to be remarked, apart from the 
unwarranted interpolation of the "as it were," , that Abraham's later act of obedience 
confirmed his faith (that is, the "he believed God"), but not the righteousness 
granted to him on account of his faith (the "it was counted to him for righteousness”), 
that therefore the "was fulfilled" would be puffing only for the first half of the 
Scriptural saying," Huther thus shows that he is one of the semipelagian-synergistic 
moderns. He further writes: "To James, namely, the expressions: edoyiotin avrw ic 
dikaioouvnv (it was fulfilled unto him 
reckoned to righteousness) and edikaiw& n (he was declared righteous) not to be 
synonymous, but according to his account, to Abraham was given that purely for 
the sake of his faith (érriotevoev), this 
But only when his faith had come to completion through works, that is, for the sake 
of his works, so that this scriptural word was fulfilled. It is true that this is not a 
promise in itself, but in that it reports facts which point to later facts in which they 
came to their consummation, James could regard it as a word of promise which was 
fulfilled by the occurrence of these facts. 
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The faith with which Abraham received the promise of God already points to his 
later obedience, and the divine imputation of his faith to righteousness points to the 
declaration of righteousness later granted him by God after he had proved his 
obedience. Thus far this representative of the moderns, who teach that now, after 
Christ's atoning death, our justification with God is certainly possible, but that we 
can obtain the same by our performance, whether it be faith or piety, which in faith, 
like the fruit, is in the germ (Huther: "Glaube . . . already points to later obedience"); 
that justification, therefore, is an act of God that only follows our faith, especially 
when it has borne fruit (Huther: "The divine imputation of his faith to righteousness 
points to the declaration of righteousness later granted him by God after proof of 
his obedience-which, according to the preceding = é6:- kaiwun: Justification in the 
Pauline sense"), whereas, on the other hand, it is to be emphasized again and again 
as the teaching of Scripture that, now that Holy Scripture exists, God's act of 
justification for the individual is also already contained in the Word of Scripture, that 
is, it is already real, and that faith accomplishes nothing, but simply seizes this act 
of God, which is recorded in Scripture, that is, this act of God, which is fixed in 
Scripture in documentary form, and puts it aside and carefully preserves it. In and 
with faith, therefore, man takes hold of the justification already available to him in 
Scripture. Therefore, from Gen. 15:6, a double thought is not to be constructed: 1. 
Abraham believed God, 2. According to German philosophical thinking, there is only 
one thought in the Hebrew double sentence consisting of parallel parts, namely: 
Through faith in the divine promise Abraham had become righteous before God, 
and this was also the case according to Abraham's heart and conscience, because 
through his faith he had peace with God in his heart and conscience, precisely 
through the Messiah of God who had already been promised to him repeatedly and 
who was to come from his own body; cf. Rom. 4, 1-10. 16. 23-25. The following 
works, however, are the only possible way of demonstrating to human eyes that the 
righteousness of faith is present in a man, for a rotten tree cannot bear good fruit. 
In and with the works the judgment of Scripture is always fulfilled, even at the 
present day, or is shown to justly exist, that the doer to whom the works belong has 
been aman righteous in faith. James is therefore neither to be understood Pelagian- 
Catholic nor semi-Pelagian-Synergistic. 

Gen. 22 is therefore the concrete representation of the truth of faith written 
down before in the 15th chapter, that Abraham was counted by God as a righteous 
man by faith. Concretely presented is the 
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by the works of Abraham; because there are no good works without the faith that 
produces them. So Gen. 22 is the corresponding revelation of the truth of faith 
reported in Gen. 15, 6. The judgment of Gen. 22, that Abraham feared God in faith, 
is based on the testimony of the work of sacrifice. By this work Abraham's justifying 
invisible faith can be seen. And that faith can be shown by works in this way is what 
James wanted to teach by Abraham's example, and he taught it masterfully. So he 
also wants to say here: Only if one has truly good works can he be considered 
righteous before God in the eyes of men. For so the Scripture teaches it already by 
means of the history of Abraham's life. By the way, you adversary, notice also what 
Abraham's faith was for a faith in God, something quite different from your faith in 
God. You believe that God is one; but Abraham believed God, he trusted his 
promise with confidence of heart. Your faith is at best theoretical knowledge and 
outward applause of the head and mouth; Abraham's faith was also set in the heart 
and was heartfelt trust and confident hope in God's word of promise. In truth, then, 
you are not Abraham's seed, not a member of the spiritual body of Christ. In spite 
of your assertion of the brotherhood of faith, you are still to be denied justification 
before God because of your lack of good works. But the right doctrine concerning 
faith and good works is this: Justifying faith, v. 23, and saving faith, v. 24, is the 
beginning, v. 23, the means, v. 22 a, and the end, v. 22 b, even of good works. Faith 
does not long remain without good works, but soon has good works as comrade 
workers, and in the same presents itself as perfect or accomplished, v. 23. The truly 
good works are what make the real faith of the heart, which is indeed invisible, 
concrete and recognizable before our eyes. In works the confession of true faith is 
fulfilled before the people who are keenly observant of believers. Works, then, are, 
so to speak, a self-evident requirement of men for the predicate "believing man." 
So it is according to the Scriptures; and James shows us that he has rightly 
understood the Scriptures. For he teaches that the Scripture of Abraham's 
righteousness by faith was thereby fulfilled, that it could tell of Abraham's works; 
that is, thereby it could set forth and show concretely what it had before testified of 
Abraham, namely, that he was of justifying faith. The following propositions may be 
taken as axioms consistent with Scripture: Where there is casting, there is faith; 
where there are no works, there is no faith. Without faith there are no works; where 
faith, there are works. 

In this way, the opponent's position is theologically already completely 
defeated. The second person can also prove from and with the Scriptures that e.g. 
Abraham's faith 
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was connected with works. For from this follows the conclusion to that opponent: 
As it was the case with the father of the faithful according to Scripture, so it must 
also be with one who claims to have a share in the brotherhood of faith, according 
to Scripture: justification by faith must always be followed by a vindication of it by 
means of good works. True faith has good works with it according to Scripture. Such 
a state alone is according to Scripture; faith without works is a state contrary to 
Scripture. 

The following only serves to confirm the already complete proof: "And was 
called the friend of God." Some commentators still make this depend on "and the 
scripture was fulfilled," as if Abraham had also been called a beloved of God before 
the sacrifice of Isaac. This would mean that Abraham was made a friend of God 
through God's love. But the wording resists this: he was called a friend of God, that 
is, declared to be such, not made such. Moreover, the scriptural passages in 
question, 2 Chron. 20, 7; Isa. 41, 8, are of later date. So Bengel is right when he 
declares the second part of our verse to be an independent sentence. Otherwise 
God would have had to prove by Abraham's works that he was right to call him one 
of his beloved. But then the apostle would have changed his subject. Nay, Abraham 
also here remains subject: he obtained in Scripture also this still, that he was called 
the friend of God, by a man, 2 Chron. 20, and by God Himself, Isa. 41. But the very 
father of the faithful, he who was declared to be a righteous man by works, such 
one whose faith showed works, was called in Scripture, the word of truth, one 
beloved of God, one who stands in God's favour and grace. (Cf. on the expression 
"friend of God" 1 John 3:17: "If any man have goods of this world, and see his 
brother brought to nought, and shut up his heart to him, how abideth the love of 
God in him?") So then this beautiful title "friend of God" applies only to such a 
believer as has works. He alone has God for a friend, he alone. This is how it is 
according to Scripture, you adversary. So the last thing James wants to bring to his 
attention, by means of the someone who has been brought forward, is that he also 
has the Scriptures against him. It proves against him. Even nowadays the clear 
Scriptures are supposed to be the decisive evidence in theological doctrines. One 
may make use of bright, clear reasons in overcoming opponents in doctrine and 
practice, as the apostle also does wv. 15. 16. 18. 19 - admittedly such reasons must 
not be heterogeneous to Scripture - the weightier, the decisive (vv. 20-23 conclude 
the proof of that someone) reasons in matters of the Christian religion are 
nevertheless Scripture statements. And then it is said: Scriptura locuta, causa finita: 
settled, punctum. 
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Now we briefly summarize vv. 18-23 Scholars: So the apostle does not give 
a direct answer to the question, Can faith make him blessed who asked no works? 
but the misgivings which he raises instead leave no doubt as to the right answer to 
that question. Three ideas are put to the adversary: 1. He, not having works, the 
marks of faith, cannot produce any evidence that he has true faith; he has it not, 
ergo faith cannot make him blessed. (2) Being content with Christian knowledge 
assumed to be truth, he lacks in general the main thing of faith, confidence; but 
where this is lacking, he stands religiously on the same footing as the devils, who 
in like manner also believe. But their part is then also held out to such a man; ergo. 
And finally, 3. The Scriptures, as an example of faith, yea, as the father of the 
faithful, so represent Abraham, that we see in him a working faith, and in such a 
state he was acknowledged in the Scriptures as a righteous man of faith, and 
declared to be so. But the adversary's faith, which is without energy (apyn), and 
which, because it produces no works, shows no power at all, does not correspond 
to the relevant teaching of Scripture; consequently his faith, because it is not the 
justifying faith, cannot make him blessed either. 

In the following James himself turns again to his readers and makes the 
conclusion of this argumentation by also concluding with the scripture. Only now 
does the apostle come in again with his address "you". "Ye see that by works man 
is declared righteous." This the apostle teaches as a general truth drawn from the 
foregoing, for he makes use of the present tense. As it has already been examined, 
even this general sentence cannot well be understood otherwise than thus: on the 
basis of a man's good works the testimony is produced, and thereupon the judgment 
is passed, that, in consequence of the teaching of all Scripture, through faith he is 
in right standing and proportion before God. James, then, in our clause, joins and 
endorses what the supposed opponent of the adversary had brought forward from 
v. 18. But after this faith was to be shown from works. Referring back to this, James 
himself now says: Ye see that, etc. The apostle, as v. 5, takes the ears, so here the 
eyes. By the sensual perception of the eyes, on the basis of the teaching of the 
Scriptures, one sees and ought to see - so the apostle wills - those who are justified 
by faith, by their works, and recognize them, as far as this is possible for us on 
earth. Our Lord Christ demonstrated this to His disciples when He said to them: "By 
this everyone will know that you are My disciples, if you have love for one another", 
Joh. 13, 35. James therefore does nothing else than to tell his disciples that they 
are My disciples. 
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The Lord and Master's words a little further, since he also said, for example, "By the 
fruit you know the tree. Not all who merely say, "Lord, Lord!" who merely say that 
they have faith, will enter the kingdom of heaven, but those who do the will of the 
Father in heaven. And James, in merely carrying on his Lord's teaching, has also 
joined in his Master's method of teaching. But in the case of the Lord Jesus, this 
method of teaching was the opposite of the present article of James, namely, the 
article of justification before God, or the forgiveness of sins from God's side. 

When once people knew how to bring their gout-broken friend to JEsu's feet 
by all means, JEsus saw in this the faith of all concerned that he, JEsus, was the 
only one who could and would help. But to give a right foundation to their faith, he 
first spoke to the gouty man the familiar words, "Be of good cheer, my son; thy sins 
are forgiven thee." With this he justified the poor sick man; with this he declared to 
him that he was right in it with God. It was this faith of the sick man that Jesus helped 
up, and he was comforted, happy, and blessed because of this message. Not a word 
is said in the text about the sick man's attitude toward this message. He was quiet in 
his God: he was established, encouraged, strengthened, fully prepared in his peace 
with God by this word of JEsu. But other people were not satisfied with this procedure 
of JEsu, whose constant enemies were also present: the scribes and Pharisees. 
They inwardly accused the Lord Jesus of blasphemy. JEsu's lowly personality and 
such a high prerogative of God as forgiveness of sins, this combination in JEsu's 
person, they considered sacrilegious against God's majesty. That they were mightily 
mistaken in this, JEsus now demonstrated to their eyes. Disregarding all the other 
proofs of His divinity which this pericope gives, let us look only at what our Lord said 
in reply to the blasphemous thoughts of His enemies: "But that ye may know," or 
rather perfectly, "that ye may see," (Dr. Nésgen translates, "That ye may see that 
the Son of man hath authority on earth to forgive sins,") "he saith unto the sick of the 
palsy: Unto thee | say, Arise," etc. And being healed, he went out before all. In this 
bodily healing the power and divine perfection of Jesus, the Son of God, who had 
taken on a lowly human form, appeared before their eyes. And in order to let them 
see this, the Lord added the word of healing to his previous word of forgiveness of 
sins. And in order to be able to show this once, that is why the Lord Jesus introduced 
this whole procedure with the word of forgiveness of sins. For in the final healing of 
the gout-ridden man one can see, 
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that he had also forgiven his sins, and that the gouty man now also had forgiveness 
of sins, in short, that he was in the state of justification with God or justified by God. 
And that this very fact had been an empirical fact to their spiritual and bodily 
perceptions, was loud, not only from the mouths of the enemies, who were only 
dismayed by the truth which had come to light, but rather from the mouths of the 
other spectators, who said, "We have never seen such things," or, "We have never 
known such a sight." According to Luke's account, they said, "We have seen 
paradoxes today"; transcendentals we have sensually perceived today. That 
certainly sounds paradoxical, and yet it is true. So the Lord Jesus once (compare 
also the pericope of Simon and the great sinner, Luk. 7, 36-50) let us see and show 
the justification of God's pages sensually. James follows this method of teaching in 
our verses, and lets the same thing be seen spiritually and bodily from the 
Scriptures, only with the difference that he teaches how justification is shown to exist 
from the human side, namely, by means of the works of sincere fulfillment of the 
law. Yes, it is from the side of the justification of a fellow-believer that we are here 
speaking, which is done before our eyes. The works of a fellow believer show his 
standing before men in the grace and favor of God. 

Therefore Jam. 2 does not deal with the imputative justification by faith ex 
professo. Rather, the apostle confirms what we have already indicated above, 
namely that the declaration of righteousness based on works in Genesis 22 was not 
only given to Abraham and is not only referred to in Scripture because of him, but is 
also written for us and is also given to us. In our day, too, it happens to a true 
believer; and not only in a good work, or a certain number or choice of good works, 
but badly in all good works of faith, does the Christian attain to be declared 
righteous, or to be in right religious relationship with God, before his own and other 
men's eyes. 

If James had stopped his sentence here, it might have been understood 
sooner in some places and would not have been contradicted as much as it was 
when he continues: "And not by faith alone", namely, man is declared righteous. 
This seems at first sight a complete contradiction with Paul's words Rom. 3:28: "We 
hold it therefore, that a man is justified without works of the law, through faith alone." 
But this only seems so, and only seems so as long as one has forgotten the scopus 
and the previous argumentation of Jacobi. This apostle, after all, wants to dismiss 
him who, with theoretical faith, does no good works, and on the contrary has all sorts 
of vices about him, and yet, as a 
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brothers in faith, as a righteous man, as a justified man. Now if James had ended 
his so far victorious refutation and rebuke with this: Ye see that a man is declared 
righteous by works, and had he not added: "and not from faith alone," which, 
however, you claim to have, and which | do not wish to contradict, that is, not from 
theoretical faith alone, which in truth your faith only is, then the actual thrust against 
the adversary, the actual conclusion of the happily conducted argument, would be 
lacking. If, therefore, the thought in the argument is to be correctly expressed, as it 
ought to be, it must follow: and not, namely, that man is declared righteous merely 
on the basis of a faith such as is found in you opponents. The declaration of 
righteousness which James teaches cannot take place if there is only theoretical 
faith without works. A man cannot be declared righteous in the sight of himself and 
others, according to the right doctrine of Scripture, if he has only faith, and if such 
faith be orthodox to the bone. If he lacks the good works of the law, he himself will 
doubt in his inmost heart God's mercy and grace toward him. A mere spiritual 
knowledge, however correct and complete, is not spirit and truth, or spirit and life, is 
not in harmony with Gal. 4:9, "But now ye have known God, yea rather are known 
of God." To such, therefore, the world's judge will cry out, "| never yet knew you; 
depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity!" Matth. 7, 23. 

Therefore, because our verses speak of the vindication of the righteous in the 
sight of men on the basis of his good works, it is impossible that a contradiction with 
Paul's doctrine of justification should be noticed here. James says not a word against 
justification by faith alone in Paul's sense, rather he expressly recognizes it in v. 23; 
but against this he raises his voice, and rightly, that there can be righteousness by 
faith where there are no works of faith. Bengel here makes the classic remark, "The 
gospel-bearing (evangeliophoras) Cyclopes, as Erasmus calls them, and degenerate 
disciples of Luther, who have for their pretext the bad faith, not the Pauline, but that 
stripped of works, have in this place the Scripture wisely marked." Arguably the 
apostle calls this counterfeit "faith." Chemnitz also states that such a thing may be 
called faith, when, for example, he writes: "There is a certain general faith, which in 
general embraces 1. a historical knowledge of what is presented by God in Scripture 
as doctrine, and 2. a more general? Applause, according to which we agree that 
what is revealed to us in God's Word is true, not both for the sake of rational reasons, 
but rather because we are certain that it is true from God, who truly is the Lord. 
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and omnipotent, is taught and presented. Nevertheless, this general faith, since it 
may be found even in the ungodly, does not in itself justify." (1. c., p. 159.) Though 
such general faith is the prerequisite of true, justifying faith, as Chemnitz also 
remarks, "However, justifying faith presupposes and includes in itself that general 
faith," yet the apostle declares, and him, according to Chemnitz, that such faith is not 
the justifying, and therefore not the saving, v. 14, faith. For if they are not made 
righteous, neither are they made glorious; comp. Rom. 8, 30. James also knows this 
conclusion well, as he proves by this whole argument. And so here, too, faith cannot 
be understood as a mere confession of faith, for which there is no hint in the text. 
And finally the whole exposition shows that it is not James who has given occasion 
for that way of speaking which is just wrong, namely, that man is justified before God 
by faith and works. He who can combine faith and works to justify a sinner in the 
sight of God, has not paid any attention to the words which are written, apart from 
the fact that our verses do not speak of this justification. It does not say, Man is 
justified also by works, and not by faith alone, for that "also" has been secretly slipped 
in; but what it says is, Man is justified by faith, so that it may be seen and therefore 
agreed upon, by his works, and not by the mere head-belief and mouth-belief of the 
devils. What James teaches is: In mere theoretical faith there is not only 1/2 or 1/4 
or 1/1000, but nothing at all of a basis for a declaration of righteousness of a fellow 
believer on the basis of his works, which takes place before the eyes of men, 
because faith cannot be seen there. This kind of justification cannot appear on the 
scene at all, but is only possible in the good works of a believer. James convincingly 
demonstrated the scriptural validity of his teaching with the story of Abraham, the 
father of the believers, as it is found in Moses. 

Yes, the Scriptures should be everything to us theologically. Therefore also 
the apostle, not only behind the shield of that advanced opponent of the adversary, 
but also he himself points us into the Scriptures to a second temple of faith: "Likewise 
also Rahab the harlot, was she not declared righteous by works, when she received 
the messengers, and by another way dismissed them?" We almost want to stumble: 
Rahab the harlot is held up (oe) to Abraham, the pious father of the faithful, yet as 
standing on a level (kai) with him, to such as insisted so strongly on faith and 
justification by faith! Yes, 
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the harlot - certainly for the comfort of those who had done such or similar sins 
before, but now truly believed; for also here it can be said: "Such were some of you; 
but you have been washed away, you have been sanctified, you have been justified 
by the name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God", 1 Cor. 6, 11. If they are 
now also zealous in good works after their becoming believers, then this teaching of 
the declaration of righteousness on the basis of good works also applies to them. 
For Rahab also is declared in Scripture to be righteous by faith on account of her 
good works. But let us go to the Scripture where it deals with Rahab. Rahab, it 
seems, does not make a confession of saving faith, but that Israel's Jehovah is the 
Almighty God: "For the LORD your God is one God both in heaven above and in the 
earth beneath," Jos. 2:11. However, not, as is erroneously thought, Jos. 2, but only 
in the 6th chapter is she declared righteous on account of her works. There it is said 
v. 17: "This city, and all that is therein, shall be banished unto the LORD. Rahab the 
harlot alone shall live, and all that are with her in the house: for she hid the 
messengers which we sent." This seems at first sight to be only an act of natural 
justice. Alone, all else is banished, that is, condemned, from the people of God; but 
she-well, let us only say it confidently-was declared righteous on her works, left alive, 
and thus saved from the death of damnation. This declaration of their righteousness, 
it is true, was not made directly by God, but by Joshua, the servant of God. But the 
Scriptures tell it, and in the Scriptures God speaks and acts, so that finally God 
declared them righteous according to their works. And again it is said in v. 25: "But 
Rahab the harlot . let Joshua live. And she dwelt in Israel unto this day, because she 
hid the messengers." She was also documented as righteous by her acceptance 
into Israel, and again this was explicitly on the basis of her good works. Yea, how 
could she also, the harlot, have testified her faith to the messengers and to Israel 
otherwise than by acting upon the messengers of God's people, as she did, even 
with peril to her life and hers. She. made the cause of God's people her cause. In so 
doing she made known and set forth her faith, which was perhaps still young. And if 
she had not done this, she would not have been saved from damnation and would 
not have been accepted among the people of God. A mere assertion that she also 
had the true faith, yes, a mere agreement that Jehovah is God, even a completely 
correct confession of faith, all this would have been of no use to her without her 
works. Actions often speak louder than words. Thus the Joshua story of Rahab is to 
show quite concretely: 1. that faith must have works as its distinguishing marks, and 
2. that such faith must have works. 
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Faith saves. With the same reasoning as in the case of Abraham, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (11:31) says also of Rahab: "By faith Rahab the harlot was not lost with 
the unbelievers, because she received the spies kindly"; by which she also received 
testimony, v. 2, that she was righteous, v. 4. Thus, then, the apostle also, on his 
part, with Scripture, concerning Rahab, who, of course, with her becoming a 
believer, ceased from her fornication, but retained her former name of shame even 
in Scripture, has given his proof, which the opponents hardly thought when they first 
heard her name mentioned. They probably thought themselves better than she; but 
no, they are worse than she. Yea, she has become more so: As Abraham is a 
"father" of Christ, cf. Matt. 9:5, so she is a mother of him; cf. Matt. 1:5. Surely the 
Apostle, by placing her beside Abraham, intends to have reminded them of this also. 
- Thus the apostle, in addition to the opponents called up in that dialogue, has also 
refuted them with the Scriptures, and therefore, because the Scriptures are all- 
decisive, he also ceases to argue. He merely draws the conclusion of the previous 
counter-arguments once more, and thus presses into the hearts of the opponents 
quite emphatically what was the matter with their faith. 

"As then the body without breath is dead, so faith without works is dead," v. 
26. Calov enumerates quite a number of men, even of old, who have here translated 
"breath." It would be simply perverting Scripture to make the comparison thus: As 
the body without the spirit (soul) is dead, etc., that therefore works were made the 
soul, the life principle of faith. The comparison is rather this: the living body, body 
and soul, heart and spirit, represents faith, 4, 5; Matt. 26, 41; John 3:6; the breath, 
on the other hand, the spiritual operations, resembles works. The absence of the 
animation of life indicates the death that has occurred. But when a corpse draws in 
and discharges air by artificial motions, this is the process of the spirit, without the 
spirit being there; so also when divine truths are acknowledged merely theoretically, 
this is the process of faith, but without faith being there: it is also something artificial. 
Further, breath is what the body and soul actually draw in and breathe out; so also 
works are the actual operations of faith in the heart and mind. Where, then, works 
are absent, there is no vital activity of faith, and from this we rightly conclude that 
there is no faith at all: it is dead. There is but its carcass, the apostle means to say, 
and even that will probably dissolve, pass into rottenness and stench. Ah, your faith, 
if you do not repent, will yet do many a mischief, will yet make many a stink to us 
and to the unbelieving world! Yes, the "dead" he presses, as intended, deepest into 
their hearts. On this nail, which he put on 
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He kept on striking him with powerful blows, until at last he drove him in. The apostle 
freely admits that faith was once there, just as a dead man was once a living man. 
He thus reminds us of our former blessed state, in order to make his exhortation, in 
spite of its sharpness, nevertheless accessible, similar to what John used to do. Oh 
that they would let the word work in them! For as a dead man may be made alive 
again by God, so also a faith that hath not works may be awakened again to the 
right kind by God's word, as Paul also exhorts such Christians as walk not as the 
children of light, Eph. 5:14, "Awake thou that sleepest, arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall enlighten thee." 

In the end, the answer to the question posed in v. 14 is self-evident: Faith 
cannot save the brethren in faith who do not walk in love, if they do not repent and 
do penance; rather, their part will be with the devils. Oh that they would tremble and 
come to right trembling, according to Phil. 2:12, "Create ye salvation with fear and 
trembling"; for otherwise the other death will also seize the dead among 
Christendom. According to James also, as in the rest of Holy Scripture, it is faith, 
and it exclusively, that makes blessed, v. 14. In James also it is clearly taught: to be 
blessed "works are not required, as if they flow together with faith to this effect, shall, 
eternal blessedness" (non requiruntur opera, quasi coninfluerent cum fide ad hunc effectum, 
aeternam nempe salutem). (Calov.) Nevertheless it is said, and rightly so, even in our 
chapter, "Mercy boasts itself Against Judgment," v. 13. 

Thus James knows himself to be completely on the ground of Scripture in his 
teaching. For the remarks peculiar to him concerning Abraham he calls the fulfillment 
of Scripture, v. 23; yea, he deals with Abraham not as from history, but what 
Scripture says and teaches concerning him. Otherwise he could not have written, 
"And is the scripture fulfilled," etc.; for when Abraham, having passed the test, was 
declared righteous by God on his works, the scripture was not yet passed, that 
Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned to him for righteousness. For a 
Christian, the Old Testament, and now also the New Testament, is not merely 
"history" or "a document of history," but it is Holy Scripture, the revelation and 
teaching of God in divinely inspired words. Thus Paul, Peter, and the other apostles, 
together with the Lord Himself, thus also, as we recognize, James, stood by the 
Scriptures; and this, then, towards the papacy, and towards all swarming spirit in 
general, as Luther's, so also our relation to the Scriptures should be and remain, by 
God's grace: "Speak, O Lord; for thy servant heareth." And let this be such hearing, 
wherein is also included keeping and holding, 
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or in Jacobi's words: "But let us be doers of the word and not hearers alone! 

But, does our epistle writer also set forth the Scripture rightly and interpret it 
correctly? What a question! Meanwhile, how does he stand on what is usually called 
the doctrine of justification in Scripture? Quite so. He appeals to it quite expressly, 
and quite correctly: The Scripture is fulfilled, which saith, "Abraham believed God, 
and was counted unto him for righteousness," v. 23. This justification he sets first, 
as Scripture usually does, in the description of man's righteousness. So also 
according to him a man becomes a justifier: he believes the Lord, that is, he trusts in 
the Lord's promising word of Christ, receives it with confidence, and in and with the 
word he takes the righteousness that is before God. The righteousness of Christ is 
reckoned to him with the word, and in turn, as soon as he has received the word in 
faith, he is reckoned with it as a righteous man (ettioTeucev ‘ABpady Tp -& Ep, Kal 
éAoyiotin avr ei¢ Sikaioovvnv), Here is nothing of one's own, but all things alien, to 
suitable righteousness; for faith has and holds the righteousness of Christ. There is 
no mention of works in this point even in James. Nor does faith count to him as man's 
own righteousness, of man. It is wrong to think that James wants to develop Paul's 
doctrine of justification and to show how one is justified before God by faith: James 
shows the full fruit, the works that are already contained in faith as in the seed, for 
the sake of which works God, since he already foreknew them, justifies as a result 
of faith. This is basically the old (cf. Acts 15:5), false doctrine of justification, 
according to which the sinner is justified by God through faith and works. This is an 
unfortunate harmonization (?) of Paul and Jacob. There one octroys James (cf. 
Apost. 15) as well as the Scriptures in general. There one makes nothing else than 
a gloss. This is an early birth of mediation theology, false speculation, false doctrine, 
a compliment to our arrogance. Like our fathers, we late-born children of the 
Lutheran Church reject such things, and on the ground of the Scriptures, reprobate 
and condemn them, cf. Acts. 15; Gal. 2; and according to the Confession, cf. Augsb. 
Conf. XX; Apology, p. 129, § 123: "The apostle Jacob's saying has its simple 
meaning, but the adversaries invent that by our works we deserve forgiveness of sin; 
item, that good works are a propitiation, by which God is gracious to us; item, that 
by good works we can overcome the great power of the devil, of death, and of sin; 
item, that our good works in themselves are so pleasing and great in the sight of 
God, that we have no need of the mediator of Christ. None of these things came into 
the heart of the apostle James, which all the adversaries are under the necessity of 
preserving. 
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by the saying of Jacob." All this must follow from the connection of faith and works 
as the ground of justification before God. Cf. further F. C., p. 530, § 20. 23; also 
Luther |, 1574 ff. And that James does not teach this, we have seen. Gerhard also 
calls attention to this: "James by no means teaches that true and living faith is not 
sufficient for justification, . ... but he shows that that mere assertion of faith, 
according to which a man says that he has faith, but does not have works, is not 
sufficient for blessedness. . . . But it does not by any means follow that good works 
together with true faith justify. For there is a vast difference between true faith and 
vain affectation of faith, between living faith and the dead image of faith." (VIII, 74b.) 
So James teaches justification before God by faith alone. 

This too is dictated to James: he teaches a development of justification itself, 
namely, that the first justification takes place through faith alone, but the following, 
continued justification before God, which finally attains salvation, takes place 
through the works of faith. Justification is, as it were, enlarged. This is also called 
the second justification, and is even thought to be the perfect justification. But no, 
here too we stick to the Scriptures, which teach in the Old and New Testaments: 
"The righteous lives by faith." And as Lutherans we stand by our confession, in 
which, for example, it says: "It is not the opinion that faith alone takes hold of 
righteousness and blessedness in the beginning, and afterward hands over its office 
to works, so that the latter must receive faith, the righteousness and blessedness 
received, but that the promise of righteousness and blessedness, not only to be 
received but also to be retained, may be firm and certain to us, Paul gives Rom. 5 
gives to faith not only the entrance into grace, but also that we may stand in grace, 
and boast of the glory to come; that is, the beginning, the means, and the end, he 
gives all to faith alone. Item Rom. 11: "They are broken off because of their unbelief, 
but you stand by faith. Col. 1: 'He will present you holy and blameless before 
himself, if ye continue otherwise in the faith.’ 1 Pet. 1 : 'Ye are preserved unto 
salvation by the power of God through faith.’ Item: 'Ye shall bring away the end of 
your faith, even the blessedness of souls." (p. 631, § 34.) And that James also 
teaches thus, we saw from the fact that he ascribes salvation, beatitude, not to faith 
and works, or even to works alone, but to faith alone, v. 14. Blessedness, after all, 
is the chief end (finis) of justification on the part of men (ex parte hominum). But 
according to James the attainment of salvation is only through faith, 
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V. 14. He does rebuke the lack of works in faith. But though James speaks of the 
declaration of man's righteousness on the basis of his works, which lies between 
justification by faith and the final end of that righteousness, yet he does not mean 
to impute or add to faith in works a surplus of power to save, but here too we have 
seen that the apostle taught us to see and recognize faith in its social effect by the 
activity of works, and its perfection by the works. He puts everything to the account 
of faith. Works, however, also have a business in Christianity; but they are only to 
be outward rays of inward faith, Matt. 5:15; they are only to testify outwardly that a 
man is inwardly righteous, and that this righteousness has always been there since 
conversion, so that such a man has thus become righteous, or has been justified 
by faith before works. Luther clarifies this as follows: "Before the times the sophists 
glossed in the schools and said, 'He who believes in me and does good works has 
eternal life,’ and gave more credit to works than to faith. But neither do we say that 
we ought to think evil, If | believe, it is already established; neither ought | to do 
good. Nay, we ought not to separate it. Thou must do good works, and always do 
good works toward thy neighbor, that faith may shine outwardly in the life, as it 
otherwise shines inwardly in the heart. But thou shalt nevertheless say, that this 
good living profiteth thee nothing; but faith hath all ready helped thee; faith findeth 
it, and giveth the bread of life, and life everlasting. ... Thus we distinguish faith and 
works, and do not say, My good works are the bread of life, as the sophists have 
made it, pretending: If thou shalt live rightly, and do good works, thou shalt have 
eternal life; so let my life be the bread of life, or give life. . . . Let not good works be 
thy despite, comfort, and living bread, or spiritual meat, by which thou wouldest 
have eternal life, and justification before God. For here [John 6:48] it is said of the 
Lord Christ, | am thy life. This same eternal life is not enjoyed by works, but by faith 
alone; faith is the right savoring and eating of eternal life. When faith is present, you 
already have eternal life, for faith takes hold of the Lord Christ, not as an empty 
vessel or husk, but who Himself is eternal life. . .. The Sophists [and still today the 
Papists and their kind] do not think otherwise, that Christ is only a teacher, who 
preaches of good works and is like a lawgiver." (Eccl. on John 6:48-51. VII, 2314, § 
268 ff. 273.) This is precisely what James wants to be taught. And so can- 
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Let us then conclude again: "James also says nothing against daily or continued 
justification (justificatio continuata) before God by faith alone. 

The epistle of St. James, then, has correctly stated the doctrine of justification 
in Scripture, even if only in passing. The Socinian interpretation, however, according 
to which, when James says: Justified by works, it is the same as Paul's: Justified by 
faith, is too strange an art of interpretation and probably needs no serious refutation. 

But what is the meaning of the declaration of righteousness of a Christian 
man on the basis of his works, of which James speaks so emphatically? Now, the 
Christian ought to be sure of his subjective justification from the Scriptures in faith; 
for the Scriptures teach it to him, and set it before him. But have we not the treasure 
in earthly vessels? Yes - but? "That the abundant power may be of God, and not of 
us," 2 Cor. 4:7. With our salvation it is all God's grace, not our free will, or strong 
character, or the like. No, on our part it is through much weakness that we reach 
the goal. But our merciful Father in heaven faithfully stands by us, the dust of the 
earth, and is mighty in us who are weak. First, we have many promises in Scripture 
that God will preserve faith and justification for us, e.g.: "He that began the good 
work in you will also perform it until the day of Jesus Christ," Phil. 1:6, and so on. 
Notwithstanding this, the Lord, out of His great mercy, gives us who are weak 
external supports and crutches, as it were, for our faith. Although it is said, "Blessed 
are they that see not, and yet believe," and although we know this, yet we would 
still like to see and have marks of our pardon. So God helps up this weakness of 
ours. Where? how? with what? we ask. Of course, only with the Holy Scriptures. 
Among other signs of divine grace, such as baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
Scripture also gives us - let us call it here - another justification, which, however, is 
not the second justification promulgated by the pope's servants. Jacobi's doctrine 
of justification, however, is not actually subordinated nor included in Paul's doctrine 
of justification, but is in a sense coordinated: it is something in itself, yet it is also a 
doctrine of Scripture. The declaration of righteousness on the ground of works is 
something different and later to justification by faith, inasmuch as it is probably not 
a second justification according to God's view and judgment, but a vindication and 
testification of the first justification to our human eye and judgment. "By works, the 
manifest fruit of faith, the Judge justifies his judgment before the world." 
(Stoeckhardt in Hom. Mag. 12, 341.) 

This declaration of justice for the judgment of men teaches now 
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the Scriptures, as James should call our attention to it, even yet to Abraham. As God 
made Pharaoh stand out from the rest of lost mankind, and made him prominent, to 
show his wrath in him, as in a manifest vessel of wrath, and to make known his 
power, that in this way also his name might be proclaimed, and that men might come 
to the knowledge of their sins, and be made blessed, as it were, "with fear" (Jude 
23), God, on the other hand, made Abraham, that excellent vessel of mercy, 
prominent, and caused many things to be written of him in the Scriptures, in order 
that by means of these Scriptures he might provoke men to faith, and in him, as the 
father of the faithful, quite conspicuously illustrate the most important articles of 
salvific doctrine, as it were, concretely, e.g. justification by faith. For example, 
justification by faith, the right kind and nature of faith, the nature and meaning of a 
sacrament (circumcision), and so also the declaration of righteousness on the basis 
of works. And what he did with Abraham, he wanted to teach us according to Rom. 
15,4, so that we might have hope through patience and comfort of the scriptures. 
That is why the story happened that Abraham had to sacrifice his son, and that is 
why he had this sacrifice written down in Scripture in its entirety. There God set 
himself up like a man, av& pwrroma& ws, as we heard from Calov, self-same for the 
sake of us men, that he might teach us so well. Justification by faith was to Abraham, 
as ours is to us, equal to a mystery. Now God wanted to test whether it was present. 
So he held an investigative judgment, as it were. With people, as we know, it usually 
goes like this: a trial is held with interrogation of witnesses, and judgment is 
pronounced according to the findings. Otherwise no judgment is accepted without 
evidence, nor should it be, even if it were a just one, for: "Let every thing stand on 
the testimony of two or three witnesses. So also, as has been said, did God deal 
with Abraham in this transaction. The justification of the latter before God was 
pronounced in the Scriptures, just as ours is. We ought, indeed, because it is God's 
word, to believe it, that he, and such a one as he, is a justified man. But as Abraham 
well needed it for himself, so much the more would our infirmity in our own interest 
have proofs of Abraham's justification before God for the sake of the assurance of 
our own justification, proofs which may be and be counted as such before men of 
all. God gives such proofs of Abraham's righteousness in the story of Isaac's 
sacrifice, which is also told by Scripture. There God holds, as it were, a trial with 
Abraham. He passes it with distinction. His works of obedience, love for God, and 
trust in God bear witness to the fact that he feared God, that is, that he was in a right 
religious relationship with God, in short, that he was, as we know it, a righteous man, 
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was a justified man. And God now also judged on the basis of the knowledge arising 
from the works, that Abraham had already been in the right position with him before, 
precisely because of his faith in the Messiah mentioned earlier. All this certainly 
happened at one time to strengthen Abraham's faith, and now, through the 
Scriptures, to strengthen ours also. For now we must believe that Abraham, and a 
believer like Abraham, is in a state of grace with God, even though we stand with our 
faith before Abraham as a child before the Father. 

Thus it is the Scripture itself, as the apostle points out, which teaches us the 
declaration of righteousness on the basis of works, for teaching, punishment, 
correction, chastening in righteousness, and for consolation. And this, by the way, it 
does not merely in Abraham and Rahab, but in all the examples which the Epistle to 
the Hebrews enumerates in the 11th chapter, and over which it sets, as it were, the 
superscription: By faith the ancients obtained testimony that they were righteous, and 
that according to the further exposition there, inasmuch as by faith he had works. 
The declaration of a man's righteousness on the ground of his works of faith is also 
taught by Christ, e. g., in the story of the great sinner, of whom he says to Simon the 
Pharisee, "Her sins are forgiven much; for she loved much" ("for" here introduces 
what is known by the former), Luk 7:47. And the Lord again confirms her justification 
in express words, v. 48: "And he said unto her, Thy sins be forgiven thee." Likewise 
John has such teaching, e. g., 1 John 2:29: "If ye know that he is righteous, know 
that he that doeth righteousness is born of him"; cf. 3:7; also 3:10 f.: "By this it is 
manifest which are the children of God, . . that we love one another." V. 14: "We 
know that we are come [=justified] out of death unto life" (F. C., p. 615); "for we love 
the brethren." V. 18.19: "Little children, let us not love in word, nor in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth. By this we know that we are of the truth, and can still our hearts 
before him." Even Paul has it, e.g. Gal. 5:5, 6: "We wait in the Spirit by faith of the 
righteousness that must be hoped for; for in Christ JEsu neither circumcision nor 
foreskin counts for anything, but faith working through love"; cf. 6:15, or Eph. 2:10: 
"For we are his workmanship, created in Christ JEsu unto good works, . . that we 
should walk therein"; and this is to be evidence (‘) that we are blessed by grace, v. 
8. And so the Scriptures are full of such teaching. 

Jacobi's task now was to bring this teaching of Scripture into such precise 
expression and into such close connection with justification as a result of faith. This 
was not Paul's task. He had to take into account other circumstances; he had to 
consider the contradictions of the 
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They were witnesses of a Pharisaic righteousness of works, and they were mainly 
justified by faith. But the doctrine of justification was, as it were, only piecemeal, or 
spoken according to human circumstances; justification was, as it were, an unproved 
sentence. For we ask at once, How, whereby is such justification set forth and 
witnessed before us men? Now, in spiritual things many things are almost exactly 
the reverse of those in temporal things; e. g. children inherit when their parents die, 
but God's children inherit when they die; and as to the difference between temporal 
and spiritual peace, see Luther Xl, 727 f. So here. Otherwise a sentence is 
pronounced only after testimony and evidence; but God, in consequence of the work 
of redemption in Christ (cf. Rom. 3:25 f.), first pronounces his sentence, and 
afterwards lets the evidence and testimony follow. The purpose of the 11th chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews was to show that the good works of believers, of which 
the Scriptures speak, are works and testimonies of true faith. And James had it to 
show that the works of faith are also evidences that God's judgment of justification 
has been passed upon a man. One would almost say, therefore, that in order to 
complete the form of what is to be known and right (udp@woig rig ywworws Kai TS 
GAnieias, Rom. 2:20) in Scripture, the Holy Spirit also impelled James to write his 
Epistle, and especially its second chapter. For this is not another mode of teaching 
justification, but is, we may call it, a comforting, indispensable appendix of the 
doctrine of justification, which on the one hand helps to assure the Christian of his 
justification, and on the other hand at the same time protects and guards against the 
abuse of the doctrine of justification. 2 of his Epistle is a piece of the model of 
Christian doctrine, not both subordinated to the others, but rather coordinated with 
them (rutrog didaxn¢ 

Rom. 6, 17), so that there are two justifications according to the Scriptures: the 
justification by faith and the vindication of a person who is justified by faith through 
his good works: two fundamentally different justifications. Therefore, all attempts to 
harmonize Paul and James as if Paul's specific justification and James's specific 
justification were basically one and the same thing, are a false exegetical endeavor 
from the very beginning, which will therefore always fail. But that Paul and James do 
not contradict each other, one can almost paint before the eyes, if one puts the short 
summary sentences of both side by side: 


Paul writes Rom. 3, 28: James 2:24 states: 
"We hold it therefore, that a man may be "See ye therefore that a man is justified by 


justified without works of the law, through faith — works, and not by faith alone." 
alone." 


Paul's proposition is a spiritual truth for invisible faith; James teaches a practical truth, 
an empirical, sensually true- 
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The fact is that justification by works is closely related to justification by faith. 
Justification by works is, of course, closely connected with justification by faith, but it 
is nevertheless something special in itself, which James has had to show us. And we 
have only to thank him that he has made the Scripture which deals with it light and 
clear to us in his gripping, precise way, and has placed it in the light of justification by 
faith. Although this declaration of righteousness by means of works is not gospel in 
the proper sense (proprie sic dictum), it nevertheless belongs to the gospel, belongs to 
the realm of the gospel promises, whose demands to do this or that good work are in 
themselves legal demands, that is, law. 
(Conclusion follows.) W. G. 
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Is there a prospect of agreement? In wide circles the hope has lately revived 
that a rapprochement is in the offing between Missouri on the one hand, and Ohio 
and lowa on the other. It is believed that the unification of these bodies, which in 
many respects are close to each other, has come nearer to its realization. And it 
may well be said that there is reason for these hopes. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
those very synods which fight our doctrine as error are still much nearer to us than 
those people who find only "splitting hairs" when they come to speak of the 
differences between us and Ohio or lowa. Where the principle is still valid that a 
brotherly relationship can only be established by agreement in doctrine, where 
indifferentism and unionism are rejected in principle, there is still ground for the 
reestablishment of an ecclesiastical peace that is pleasing to God. Our hope, then, 
for a conclusion of peace is based, first, on the fact that in the synods mentioned 
above an actual (separative) difference in doctrine is recognized. Secondly, the 
determination of the point of difference is by no means so difficult that only expert 
theologians can come to a clarification of it. Every Christian is enabled by God's 
Word to recognize the present difference in doctrine and to make the decision on 
which side is right and on which side is wrong. The doctrine of grace, moreover, 
about which the controversy revolves, is at the very heart of Christianity, and in so 
far as he is a Christian, every judge, whether layman or theologian, has already 
made his decision from the outset, namely, by finding an expression of his own 
inmost conviction in the sentence that not man's conduct in any sense, but God's 
grace alone, is the ground of our faith and hope. In this way, however, every 
Christian sides with Missouri, and he will also confess this with his mouth, if he is 
given the opportunity to examine the mutual position on the basis of the facts. Here 
we see the highest justification for the hopes which have been attached to recent 
negotiations. Our testimony has also reached the pastors, and in part also the 
congregations of the opposing synods, in a way that has not been the case before. 
It is worth recalling here the reception that D. Pieper's writing "On Unification" has 
received outside the Synodical Conference. Not only in letters, but also in print, 
people, including leading persons, in the General Synod and in the Council 
expressed the conviction that in view of D. Pieper's remarks in the aforementioned 
writing, there could be no question of "Calvinizing" the Missouri Synod. D. Keyser 
wrote in his book Election and Conversion, p. 8: "Not only because Missouri repudiates 
Calvinism should all cease from charging her with it, but also because, as we shall show, she 
explains her position in such a way as to disclaim the central doctrine of the Calvinistic view of 
predestination. . . . This Calvinistic view is utterly repugnant to Missouri." Moreover, the very 
main argument of D. Pieper's above-mentioned writing has met with the approval 
of some leaders in the opposing synods-. 
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D. Mees counts (Zeitblatter 1913, p. 466) among the "careless and ambiguous 
expressions" which "are subjected to doctrinal controversy" the sentence that 
"conversion and blessedness do not depend in every sense on God's grace alone, 
but also in a certain sense on the conduct of man" - thus the position of D. Stellhorn. 
And D. Reu, of the lowa Synod, prints the passage in question from D. Mees' article, 
testifying that it was "written entirely from his soul." Such concession is gratifying, 
even if it is not based on any new-found insight, and even if D. Stellhorn, in the 
following number of the "Zeitblatter," made the statement at the time that he could 
not agree with DD. Mees and Reu, and that Mees’ article had appeared in print 
without his knowledge. Thirdly, we also cherish the hope that the testimony which 
has resounded at intersynodal conferences in the last two years will bear fruit. Many 
a star has already been stung. At first our pastors were not quite willing to believe 
that the position they presented at these meetings was in harmony with the 
"Missouri" doctrine. For they found in these remarks neither an "absolute election," 
nor an "irresistible grace," nor any other of the "Calvinistic" or even "Calvinizing" 
elements which had hitherto (in faithful adherence to tradition) been reckoned among 
the marks of the Missourian position. Evidence followed that our Synod had ever and 
ever rejected these errors. At this great and joyful astonishment. And though it has 
not come to a written fixation of the results, which may be regarded as the pointed 
way to the definite settlement of the controversy-nor is this claim made for any of the 
series of theses adopted-the right position in the articles of election by grace and 
conversion has been so clearly expressed in the oral negotiations, that we may well 
conceive in these private negotiations a step towards the settlement of the 
longstanding difference. A fourth encouraging element presents itself when we 
become more closely acquainted with the opposing polemic as it has been carried 
on in recent years. This polemic is such that we are entitled to conclude: One 
recognizes the untenable nature of one's own position. Six months ago appeared 
Prof. Bent's book, "What Stands in the Way of the Union of the Lutheran Synods of 
America?" From the Ohio and lowash reviews just two samples. In the "Church 
Gazette" the following sentence is quoted from the paper referred to: "For our part, 
we are ready to leave any sentence in our writings that jumps off the rails of common 
and purer grace as a derailed one to the left, and to this all Lutheran theologians will 
agree, and all will say the same." Now what does the iowash editor say to this? He 
says, "It would depend on looking to see where the derailment took place. But if it is 
a derailment, such a derailment certainly does not justify the harsh judgments that 
Missouri never tires of pronouncing on others." We could not believe our eyes when 
we read that. To the reader who does not have Prof. Bente's book at hand, the 
thought is suggested here that it was a very definite aberration to which Prof. Bente 
referred when he wrote the sentence quoted. Out of this frank offer a concession is 
made! We call this sophistry, 
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of which only a polemic will avail itself which has run down. In the Ohio Standard a 
passage is printed from the same work of Prof. Bentes (p. 64), dealing with the 
obligation of all members of the Ohio Synod to the propositions of older (intuitu fidei) 
theologians, stated at Wheeling in 1881 by synodical resolution. The Standard's 
comment follows: "This is all pure nonsense. We are a minister in the Ohio Synod, and made 
no such pledge, and never heard of such a thing, until Missouri discovered it. It may be that 
such statements have been made from which such an inference, by a cold and rigid process of 
reasoning, could be drawn, but to introduce an argument like that into a serious and 
conscientious effort at getting at the truth as .this book wants to be, is both ridiculous and 
unchristian. This is but one instance." Here, then, the Missourian author is made out to 
the readers of the Standard to be a man who has falsified the facts in a ridiculous, 
and even unconscionable and unchristian manner. But one can write thus only on 
the supposition that the laity in the Ohio Synod are ignorant of the creed which the 
Ohio Synod drew up at Wheeling in 1881, and that the people in the Ohio Synod 
will not read Prof. Bent's book either, in which, three pages before, the date and 
place of that resolution, and even the division of the votes on it, are given! The 
reviewer has read this, but talks as if the matter were quite foreign to him, and even 
as if it were a "fact" which only a Missourian "discovered." This is no longer 
sophistry, but - something quite different. One has run out of steam when one deals 
with truth in this way. That one can carry on like this at length has little probability in 
itself. Means such as those employed by the reviewer in the Standard and the one 
in the "Kirchenblatt" cannot in the long run be effective in the way intended, but must 
bring both the people who make use of them and the position they advocate into 
deserved discredit. The conclusion is inescapable that a good cause has no need 
of such props. But therein lies the reason for the hope that one will finally free oneself 
from inherited prejudices and offer one's hand for an honest and honorable peace. 
This is also the direction taken by the sighting that is taking place among the 
American Lutheran Synods, which has already been discussed here several times. 
It is quite inconceivable that the Ohio Synod will continue to maintain fraternal 
relations with the General Council after its union with the General Synod, which has 
been completely infested with lodge poison and unionism, has been consummated. 
After the revelations made by Father Brenner of the Unionist machinations within 
the Council-read what was said about them in the last number of our journal from 
Brenner-there should be no question of a fraternal relationship with the Council of 
feiten Ohio either. And lowa, too, with its more blurred position toward Unionism, 
will have to decide whether it wants to stand over there or over there. We do not 
dream of an organic union of all those synods which hold to the confessional 
principle and practise according to it, but circumstances urge a standing together of 
those Lutheran synods which want to continue to fight against logism and unionism. 
That such a federated action and common struggle is for the time being still in the 
area of 
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The blame for this lies with the people who for thirty-five years have deceived their 
followers about the "Missouri" doctrinal position. We have quoted two samples from 
1917 above The means of settling the division is a startlingly simple one: let the 
people know for once what we teach. G. 
Charity and Unionism. Is church cooperation in the field of Christian charity 
permitted in the absence of doctrinal unity? Father Schaffnit, a member of the lowa 
Synod and superintendent of the Minneapolis City Mission, seems to think so. He 
writes in a report on his work, "Our work is intersynodal. | am also fully convinced 
that this is the right thing to do. In the field of Christian love work, especially in city 
missions, it should be possible to work together within our Lutheran Church. What 
would become of such a work if every synod that happened to be represented in a 
city were to run its own city mission? We would be a spectacle of ridicule before the 
world, and yet we would come to nothing proper. Whosoever, therefore, of our 
values Ohio congregations may be in need of our services, let them be gladly given." 
The Ohio "Church Newspaper" reprints the report, and then makes the following 
pertinent remarks on the sentences quoted: "Father Schaffnit calls the 
The city mission there is 'intersynodal’. If he understands by this that this mission 
belongs to the lowa Synod, is governed and maintained by it, but is ready to assist 
any Lutherans and to refer such from circles other than the lowa Synod to their 
respective pastors, etc., then we would like to approve such an ‘intersynodal city 
mission work. It will also make friends in many circles as an actual work of the lowa 
Synod, and will find support accordingly. It almost sounds to us, however, as if 
Father Schafftrit thinks that in such a work as his we can disregard the synodical 
differences in our American church. But that, in our opinion, would be nothing more 
than the old Unionism which is making so much propaganda just at this time. In 
particular, we can find no pleasure in the argument which points us to the ridicule of 
the world which we may experience, and to something ‘proper’ which we might 
accomplish by means of a little unionism. As Christians and true Lutherans we have 
long since experienced the mockery of the world to such an extent that it no longer 
makes any impression on us. The world - and not only the world - mocks us for our 
narrow-mindedness, our dogmatism, our unkindness, etc., when we hold firmly to 
pure doctrine and right confession and separate ourselves from those who teach 
and profess differently for the sake of these things. Therefore, even in a city ministry, 
no unionism, in order to escape the ridicule of the children of the world! It is similar 
with the attainment of something ‘orderly'. That sounds as if it should mean 
something big. Now, however, even a very small work, even a small city missionary 
work, can be quite proper. If one's strength is limited, one works faithfully with what 
one has. Certainly we would like to bring each of our church works quite to the 
heights. But size should never blind us. Many a work could be enlarged by adding 
a little unionism, but this would not make it something ‘orderly,’ but the opposite, 
something ‘ordinary. 
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disorderly; the whole would be spoiled; We therefore build and work as best we can, 
and as great as we can, but in so doing avoid everything, however promising, that 
is contrary to our confessional position as right Lutherans, especially the snares of 
Unionism." This is an expression of the right position on the question touched. By 
contrast, Fr. Schaffnit's pronouncement is symptomatic. It roughly reflects the 
practice of the lowa Synod. For years now one has heard no clear testimony against 
unionism from the lowa Synod. For a long time now it has been practiced according 
to this broken position. Prof. Reu again appeared at the last session of the Council 
as a "delegate" of the lowa Synod. And this is more alarming than Prof. Fritschel's 
hypotheses on predestination. All false doctrine is poison, but Unionism is pure 
cyanide. He who takes of it does not recover; for the indifferent position on doctrine 
is based on denial of the Article of the Clarity of Holy Scripture. But with this article 
the principle of confession is abandoned altogether. G. 

The General Council, at its meeting of October 25, declared itself in favor of 
union with the General Synod and the United Synod of the South. From the report 
in the "Linkers" it seems that only one voice was raised against the union of the 
Council with the bodies named, and it did not come from within the Council. Prof. D. 
Reu, of the lowa Synod, expressed his doubts whether the enterprise would be a 
fruitful one-it would mean a retrogression on the part of the General Council from 
the "strict doctrinal position which it had hitherto advocated." In a note in the 
"Kirchliche Zeitschrift," D. Reu refers to the same matter when he writes (p. 447): 
"That we can in no way recognize in the planned unification the culmination of the 
Reformation jubilee, but must only deeply regret it, we shall have occasion to 
explain." 

G. 

In the Swedish Synod, which forms the main part of the Genexal Council, 
there is still no sign of a friendly atmosphere towards the union with the General 
Synod. As is well known, for several years now the conviction has been growing in 
the Augustatta Synod that the Swedes would do their work best independently. In 
fact, they only work together with the Council in the area of the mission to the 
Gentiles, but even there they have their own areas. Two years ago one wrote in the 
English organ of the Swedes: The Council lists us only as a District Synod, although 
we are in every respect carrying on an independent work. Our Swedish organ, 
"Augustana," that is, the organ of a "district," has more readers than the Lutheran, the 
organ of the whole Council. "How absurd!" "As one among equals" one would like to 
unite, not only with the Synods belonging to the Council, but also with the General 
Synod, the Ohio Synod, the lowa Synod, and with the Norwegians, but such a step 
would first have to be preceded by a renunciation of the Council. Similarly, Prof. 
Sdédergren wrote at the time, "It would be better for the Council, the Synod, and the Lutheran 
Church as a whole if we severed present relations, and reunited with the Council on the basis 
of a close confederacy." Further, many Swedes do not like the fact that the Council is 
not a "deliberative body" but a legislative body. The Augustan Synod, even at its 
meeting in 1915, made a be- 
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The Council has adopted a resolution in which it recommends that the Constitution 
of the Council be so amended that this body "may become both in principle and practice 
a deliberative and advisory body only. To this may be added particular inconsistencies 
which the encroachment of the missionaries of the Council upon the territory of the 
Augustana Synod in the State of Montana has lately occasioned. The English paper 
of the Swedes, up to a short time before the meeting of the Council, took a decided 
stand against the proposed union. An article sent in contained the sentences, "It 
would be decidedly absurd to attempt to consummate such a merger if there is no call for it from 
our people themselves, and our people have so far shown themselves altogether indifferent. 
Would the Augustana Synod as part of a greater church body accomplish more than it does 
standing alone?" And further on: "We must hold ourselves aloof from spiritual fellowship with 
such churches or denominations, some of whose pastors advocate and defend lodgism, dancing 
as a pastime for the young people under the auspices and sanction of the church," etc. And 
editorially the same paper remarked on September 29: "Whatever course the events 
may take, the editor for one is not ready to make the sacrifice without protest, because he 
seriously questions that it will be for the best interests either of the Swedish Lutherans or of the 
Lutheran Church generally." The decision in this matter will be made when the 
Augustana Synod meets for its annual session in the spring. G. 

A complete failure has been the "conversion campaign" of ex-ballplayer 
Sunday in New York. A large circus building, however, was filled twice a day with 
listeners - better: spectators - and the sawdust walkers - that would be the equivalent 
for trailhitters - reached the number of 98,000. All these "converts" signed a card 
saying, "| accept JEsum Christum as my personal beatific," and at the same time 
indicated which church they preferred. The first church now to follow the new 
converts was the Fort Washington Presbyterian Church, of which D. Daniel H. Martin is 
pastor. There are now experts in the work of following up the converts of the present 
revivalists. Such an expert was employed by the said church in the person of one Rev. 
Allen. The latter now reports that he was allotted 273 maps when he took charge of 
tracing Sundays new converts. The Fort Washington church is in a district where 
masses of the people can be reached. The result of his visits was this, "Of the 273 
who signed those cards, | was never able to meet 20 at home, though | called two 
or three times. So | still had 253 to visit. Of these 253, 174, or over 168 percent, 
were already church members, so they cannot be counted either. Then | found that 
a large number of those who signed those conversion cards had given a false name 
and address. | tried in all seriousness to locate these people but found either empty 
building lots or streets that did not exist, etc. That was another 12 percent to deduct. 
The real result of Sunday's revival is a failure, and the large sums spent on that work 
have disappointed us. Of all those | have been able to follow up, that is, 273, there 
were 11 that our church had already regularly 
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attended and then also joined the church as regular members. One man whose 
name and address | had on the card told me he had not signed the card, someone 
else must have used his name." The great final result is that out of these 273 
converts reported to a church, six, believe it or not, promised (!) to join the church, 
and four to attend services. This is a sample of the results of Billy Sunday's revival 
in New York, which cost hundreds of thousands of dollars. G. 

That the lodge element in the Reformed sects favors those ministers who 
themselves belong to lodges need not surprise us greatly. It is confirmed in the 
Presbyterian of August 23. The case is cited of a Congregationalist preacher being 
called to "quite a strong church" because he is a Mason or Oddfellow. But the protest 
against this mischief is very lame. One does not soar above this tender concern: 
"While we all recognize the right of church-members and pastors to become members of 
fraternal orders if they so desire (!), it does not seem unreasonable to ask members of 
organizations in churches to lay aside consideration of whether a candidate for pastor is a 
Mason or Odd-Fellow or Granger, and decide on general conditions of fitness." There is still 
a long way to go before it is recognized that the Lodge system has in large part 
caused the apostasy of Reformed communities from denominational Christianity. 

G. 

A terrible enemy is already threatening the soldiers in their own country. 
Among the news that reach us from Europe, more than one speaks of the 
prevalence of immorality in all circles of the population and of venereal diseases 
among the soldiers. In France, therefore, as early as the beginning of the past 
winter, a commission was appointed by the government to study preventive 
measures against syphilis, while in the great cities of Germany advisory centres for 
diseases are being established. In addition, the newspapers are publishing reports 
which prove only too clearly that the war is everywhere causing moral dangers 
which virtually compel extraordinary measures to be taken for the protection of 
public health. One of the most eminent authorities in our country, Dr. M. J. Exner, 
in a treatise published by the American Social Hygiene Association, has now 
demonstrated to what an atrocious degree the soldiers sent to the Mexican frontier 
last year were exposed to the danger of perishing in body and soul. He shares 
details that cast a terrible light on the dangers of camp life, for which, in part at least, 
both military and local authorities were responsible. It is impossible to give some of 
the details; but, on the other hand, we must not close our eyes to the dangers to 
which Dr. Exner points, nor to the duty of working to eliminate them. Therefore, we 
list here a number of the findings of the aforementioned expert, who himself 
observed on the spot, with the intention of stirring up public opinion and drawing the 
attention of parents and pastors to the dangers to which young boys doing military 
service are exposed. Dr. Exner noted that prostitution is everywhere regarded by 
the military authorities as a necessary evil, and that in some camps official brothels 
have been set up for the soldiers; 
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that the civil authorities of the towns in which these camps were located objected to 
any regulation of prostitution, on the ground that it would harm "business"; that 
conditions in some military camps were such that even a young man who had hitherto 
remained morally pure would find it difficult to resist temptation; that in the few cases 
where the officers made a serious attempt to stamp out prostitution in their camps, 
they found the support of the soldiers, who prided themselves on having "a pure camp 
and pure comrades"; but that in most cases it seems much easier and more 
convenient for the officers to avoid any inconvenience by not only permitting but even 
assisting the soldiers to degrade themselves. - These are serious charges, and one 
would be afraid to repeat them if they came from any other man than Dr. Exner. Now 
that they have once been pronounced, the matter must be got to the bottom of, so 
that a remedy may be found before the young men who have been raised come. 
(C.-St. of the C.-V.) 

The following statistics prove that Mormonism is alive and well: Outside Utah 
there are 254 organizations of Mormons (increase in one year 54). These are 
distributed as follows: Kentucky 7, Georgia and Missouri 5 each, Indiana and Florida 
4 each, 16 other states 1 to 3 increases each. Outside the State of Utah the Mormons 
expended for lying property and for building purposes in various centers §637,000. 
Also, in one year $2,625,000 was required to maintain their missionaries. As the 
Mormon convention held in April stated 1600 missionaries, each of these missionaries 
comes to cost the Mormons $1841. Here is a danger from which our country has good 
cause to be on its guard in all seriousness! (Apologist.) 

Mexico's new constitution, drafted by President Carranza, states: No 
church shall own real property; such property shall be forfeited to the state. The State 
shall determine the number of ministers of one or another denomination who may 
minister in any one district. The government may prohibit religious customs not 
agreeable to it. Church schools shall be prohibited, as well as church hospitals, 
orphanages, and other charitable institutions. Religious papers are forbidden to 
discuss public affairs and government measures. These regulations are directed 
against Catholicism. The Church, which formerly ruled, receives little toleration. 
(Messenger of Peace.) 

The Jewish Publication Society of America in Philadelphia announced... 
announces that it will distribute thousands of prayer books in abridged form free of 
charge among the Jews in the army and fleet. The book is 170 pages long, contains 
the Hebrew text and the English translation, and is bound in khaki. It is estimated that 
the number of Jewish soldiers and sailors in the army and fleet is 70,000. Every Jew 
in uniform is to receive a prayer book. 

The American Baptist Yearbook gives the number of Baptists of the world at 7 
millions; ordained pastors there are 43,191 and churches 62,510. over three millions 
of Baptists are Negroes. In the United States they have 52,410 churches; South 
America has 194, Germany 232 churches and 200 pastors, Switzerland 12 churches 
and 11 pastors, Russia 840 churches with 416 pastors, Holland 24 churches 
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and 13 pastors, France 41 churches and 33 pastors, Sweden 633 churches and 377 
pastors. 


The American Bible Society, which celebrated its centennial in 1916, 
announces that it needs a number of new Bible houses. The Society wants new 
buildings in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and Santiago in South America, one in 
the city of Mexico, in Japan, Korea, and at least three buildings in China, one finally 
in Manila, where the demand for Bibles is greater than expected. The work of 
printing and translating the Bible is to be resumed and extended with zeal. To this 
end $5,000,000 is requested for new purchases and an increase of the annual 
income to a quarter of a million. 


Il. Abroad. 


Religious Memorabilia and the War. Since the outbreak of the war, German 
newspapers have paid special attention to religious memorabilia when they discuss 
the ecclesiastical conditions of the present, and especially when they discuss the 
"new construction" of the church (after the war). As is well known, before the war 
the general efforts of the liberal preachers, especially also of the unbelieving school 
teachers, went toward limiting the memorizing material in the catechism and hymnal 
as much as possible. Long before the war the "Ev.-Luth. Schulderem fiir das 
K6nigreich Sachsen" (Lutheran School Association for the Kingdom of Saxony), 
which represents the believing tendency among the teachers, had printed a "Red 
Catechism" in which all those sayings were emphasized by the typography which 
the liberal element wanted to have eliminated. This association, after only several 
months of war experience, reported the following in its paper: "In a magnificent way 
the much-maligned memorandum material has proved itself in the war. At most, too 
few sayings and songs are learned, certainly not too much. The selection may be 
subjected to renewed scrutiny. It must remain the task of the school, in active 
contact with the church, to steel the youth entrusted to it for their later life and to 
give them a valuable treasure. The seeds sown will already sprout in the struggles 
and hardships of life. The present war has clearly proved that." Then in a later 
number we find evidence of what has been said. From the letter of a young 
theologian to his religion teacher we are informed: "My father recently sent me the 
second war number of the "Mitteilungen des Ev.-Luth. Schulvereins'. There is much 
talk there of the German Kirchenlied, which offers comfort to so many out here. | 
gladly confess to them. When | stand alone on trench watch in lonely night, | often 
recite to myself our wonderful songs of comfort. Today | would like to thank you, my 
dear religion teacher, for always encouraging us to memorize the hymns. During the 
day | often tried to supplement my treasure of memorized hymns with the help of 
the military hymnal. In doing so, | once had a strange experience." Furthermore, the 
letter writer relates how once, while standing at an observation post, he learned the 
hymn "Ist Gott fiir mich, so trete." Suddenly there came shrapnel shots. The head 
hunter called the young theologian back from his post. No sooner was he a few 
steps away than a large shell smashed into the observation building 
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and destroyed him completely. Then the letter continues: "Then | continued to learn, 
and if it had not been the case before, now | understood it, and it is indelibly imprinted 
in my memory: 'Now | know and believe firmly, | also boast it without shyness, that 
God is the highest and best, my friend and father’, right up to the magnificent final 
verse: 'My heart goes in leaps. According to a note in the "Freimund," three former 
pupils from the field thanked their old Thuringian teacher on a field postcard: 
"Esteemed teacher! In the time of great need that has affected our German people 
and fatherland, we place our trust in God, whom you implanted in us during our 
school days as a constant companion of our lives and as a savior from all hardship. 
We feel bound always to remember you for this wholesome gift of life with fond love 
and heartfelt gratitude." But even the radicals cannot close their minds to the 
realization that precisely the memorials they have fought so resolutely against in 
recent decades have become a source of spiritual strength for the troops in the field. 
They also admit this unapologetically. Thus, for example, D. Niebergall in 
Heidelberg, who stands quite far to the left: "Finally, however, we so often hear that 
in religiously excited moments certain pieces of religious property have played a 
great role. Thus, for instance, an educated man in a very difficult situation has said 
to his comrades: 'Now there remains to us a moment for an Our Father, and then it 
may go as it will.’ Or, what happens still more frequently, a Bible verse or a hymn- 
book verse, offered at the right time by the memory to the spirit, has worked 
wonders. One's own thoughts are much less effective in difficult times than we 
intellectuals believe; for one thing, one cannot think one's own thoughts when one's 
mind is clouded by fear and passion, and then one's own thinking also fails, even if 
the thinking machine otherwise worked satisfactorily. Here we need great foreign 
sayings which, with their authority and their classical form, are at our disposal. When 
one is sinking, one cannot hold on to oneself, but only to something that stands firm. 
These are the great, eternal words we know as the pearls of the Bible and the 
hymnal. There is power in this stuff. We shall have to be filled again with great 
reverence for these supports and railings that have guided men through their 
hardships for centuries. They are worth more than our thoughts, however well 
theologically reasoned and methodically gained and inculcated. Therefore, 
important as is the religious power which teaches the student to judge religiously, 
and above all to value and will religiously, still more important is the possession of 
some material which may one day become still greater power. The firm possession 
of wholly practical and valuable material we do not, after all, wish to despise." In the 
following, D. Niebergall warns against the overestimation of the "experience" so 
often used and demanded in religious methodology today, and again follows up with 
the demand for thorough memorization: "One should be careful with the use of the 
fashionable word ‘experience’. Certain things cannot be experienced by the children 
at all, which now also belong to it. It is very valuable, for instance, to acquaint them 
with how a broken-down man like Paul or Luther finds his way again, or how Job 
straightens himself out; but they simply cannot experience that at all. 
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because they lack the inner vision to do so. However, they can understand it 
imaginatively or at least superficially, just as they can grasp the Lord's Prayer only 
in its entire venerable and holy mood and in its thought content, without penetrating 
into its depth with all its noble concerns. But once it is so half-understood and then 
learned, which is necessary, then it is a matter of overhearing the things again and 
again, until they are completely and for all time fixed in the memory." In view of such 
and similar pronouncements from unexpected quarters, the "Old Faith" expresses 
the hope that one fruit of the disciplinarian war would be "that the struggle against 
the memorization of a firmly delineated treasure of songs and sayings, which in any 
case on the part of sensible reform pedagogues has in many cases already been 
limited to the defense against the pernicious memorization materialism, is beaten 
back on the whole line, and song and saying as grains of gold of Christian life 
experience and testimonies of a powerfully pulsating life of faith come to honor again 
on all sides". G. 

American Baptist Yearbook to close its mind against this realization. In the organ 
of the unbelieving teachers of Saxony, the "Sachsische Schulzeitung," the "dead 
memorandum material" is further combated. It writes about it in its ungodly way: "A 
favorite theme of our clerical opponents. It is exploited in various periodicals. 
Touching stories are told of men who, in their last hour, pray with pale lips an old 
pithy saying or a hymn-book verse, and then blessedly fall asleep. ... It seems to us 
that those who on all occasions confessed the Saviour born of the Virgin Mary, 
crucified, risen from the dead and gone to heaven, have very little reason to praise 
the revived piety of the people as their piety. . . . It is not the dogmatic passages, so 
far as we have the testimonies of warriors, which have become a consolation in the 
darkness of death, but those testimonies of ‘primitive’ filial confidence in the great 
Father-God, the God of heaven and earth, the God of the Psalms and the Gospels, 
who embraces all men with infinite mercy. . .. Why does the author not name those 
songs which contain much dry rhyme, much confession, and little that is 
heartrending? Let the gentlemen only bring us proof that such song-verses have 
brought living comfort to our brave ones on the heath in the distress of death." In this 
demand, however, appears the obduracy in which the gentlemen of the Schulderem 
lie. For the same paper, in an earlier number, gave space, without any derogatory 
remark, to the following poem, under the heading, "When once | shall part": "In the 
evening after the battle. On the horizon fires. Shadows of chasing horses, cramped 
hands! And in the midst of death's prey lies a scattered band of people. Where are 
the others? They know not. None knows his neighbour's face. Some wounded, some 
in death's shadow, All weary to die, all weary to die. There, a soft voice in the 
distance: 'When | once shall part’, Oh, all recognize the heavy song. One sobs softly, 
another sings along. And though it be a poor singing, To heaven it will penetrate. 
The song will fade and fade into the night. That has brought many a man closer to 
God." These verses appeared in the same magazine that, before the war, had just 
published the song "O Haupt 
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full of blood and wounds" wrote: "The teacher may read the poem, it will not fail to 
make an impression. But we will not let single stanzas be learned from it.” If it had 
been according to this advice from the realm of darkness, the poet of the quoted 
lines would not have been allowed to say, "All know the heavy song; is it also a poor 
singing, to heaven it will penetrate," etc. But how clearly it is seen that with the efforts 
of the so-called "liberal" preachers and teachers, and with the newer theology which 
works itself out in them, Satan is bent on the ruin of men's souls! G. 

"The Lost Christ." The following, taken from the Protestant Review, dates from 
last year, but what is printed there under the above title ("The Lost Christ") is 
unfortunately still valid today. It says that some time ago the dean of St. Paul's 
Cathedral in London is supposed to have said in an article on "patriotism" that 
"among the great men who would certainly or possibly have been Germans were 
Agamemnon, Julius Caesar, the founder of Christianity, Dante and Shakespeare. 
Apart from the fact that this is a quite unexpected flattery for the disagreeable 
Germans, the sentence would be quite incomprehensible if one did not have to 
assume that the learned dean understood by Germans the so-called Aryan or Indo- 
Germanic human race in general. The aforesaid journal now places this assertion 
under the rubric of the so-called new theology, of which the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
that minor successor of the great Joseph Parker, the pastor of the City Temple in 
London, is at present one of the champions. For the above assertion places the 
"founder of Christianity," who after all can in the end be none other than Christ 
Himself, in a line with two war heroes and two poets, and attributes the greatness 
of these five to their Indo-European descent. - One does not know, should one laugh 
or cry at such nonsense in “higher places". But, alas, that is not all. For the journal 
goes on to call attention to the fact that, whereas only twenty years ago the 
miraculous birth of Christ was preached in the pulpits of England as something self- 
evident, theology is now already so far advanced that this tenet of faith is variously 
regarded as an overcome point of view. Examples are given of this, some of which 
may follow here. On Christmas Day 1911 the Dean of Durham declared the 
evangelical accounts of Christ's birth from a virgin to be mere poetry; and this 
sermon appeared the next day in the London Times without anyone protesting against 
it! Then the writer of the article in question, a Mr. E. S. Buchanan, M. A., B. Sc., of 
Oxford, that is, an altogether unsuspicious witness, reports two sermons which he 
himself heard. In one, he said, a Vicar of the High Church of England had taught, a 
short time before the outbreak of the war, that the Incarnation and Life of JEsu were 
not intended both to teach us how God became man, and how man might become 
God, which sermon had been highly commended by some ladies, as Mr. Buchanan 
also heard. In the other, the late Canon Barnett, of Taynbee Hall, described 
Christum as an ideal of youth, developing in the mind of every young person; Christ 
being something in us, not apart from us - an ideal, not a living person. (Wol.) 
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"EKAETEZOAI. 


The doctrine of the election of grace is at the forefront of the negotiations at 
the intersynodal conferences, which have now taken on new significance. The 
treatise presented here was also submitted to an intersynodal conference for 
discussion and is still before it. It seeks to solve the task of defining the term 
éxAéyeo@ar in Eph. 

1, 3 ff, one of the sedes doctrinae of the doctrine of election by grace, to be precisely 
determined, and on the basis of such determination to be fully evaluated and 
exploited. 

It is certainly the only correct and healthy exegetical method to delimit and 
define a linguistic concept as precisely as possible with all linguistic aids, and then 
to take the concept thus recognized fully seriously. Since every word of Scripture is 
the word of the Holy Spirit, and since the Holy Spirit is no babbler and 
phrasemonger, we Christians have not only the right but also the duty to evaluate a 
clearly recognized term of Scripture according to its full meaning. This is what JEsus 
did when, in a conversation with the Jews, he argued with a single word of Scripture, 
declaring, "Surely the Scriptures cannot be broken." That is what the apostle does 
when he even operates with the word form, with the singular of the word "seed," and 
bases a doctrinal statement on it. That is what Luther did in the Lord's Supper 
controversy with the Reformers, when there at Marburg he wrote on the table the 
words, "This is my body," and then did not turn his eyes and his thoughts away from 
the one little word "is," in spite of all the oratory, in spite of all the sophistries of the 
Reformers. This is the method used in the following work: careful definition of the 
term and full evaluation of the term. We think that this is the right way in which 
agreement should be sought at intersynodal conferences. 

The method just outlined provides the following division of labour: we first 
examine linguistically the word 
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and make its concept clear on all sides according to its content and 
scope; then we consider the concept exAéyeoal in connection with the statement of 
the apostle Eph. 1, and there let it come to full expression. We title the two parts of 
our work thus obtained, A. General term; B. Individual term in Eph. 1. 


A. General concept. 

The documents for the study of a linguistic term give etymology, theory of 
forms and reference material. The latter shows the occurrence of the word in its 
various relations. The richer and more complete the material is, the more precisely 
one will be able to determine the term under investigation. A buMx IGMM6HOH is 
usually also a disputed word. 

For our study we have at our disposal a rich source material in about 150 
passages from the New Testament and the translations of the Old Testament. Since 
€KAEYEOI Occurs only rarely in the classical literature and also only sporadically in 
the papyri, our reference material is also almost complete. We leave here a list of 
the passages we have examined (the letters A. T. S. denote the translations of 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus): Gen. 6:2; 13)11. Num.16:5, 7; 17:20. Deut. 
1:33; 4:37; 7:7; 10:15; 12:5. 11. 14. 18. 21. 26; 14:2. 23-25; 15:20; 16:2. 6. 7. 11. 
15. 16; 17:8. 10. 15; 18:5. 6; 21:5; 26:2; 30:19; 31:11. Jos. 9:27; 24:15, 22. Judg. 
5:8: 10:14. 1 Sam. 2:28; 8:18; 10:24; 12:13; 13:2; 16:8-10; 17:8, 40. 2 Sam. 6:21; 
16:18; 17:1; 19:39; 24:12, 13, 15. 1 Kings 3:8; 8:16, 44, 48; 11:13, 32, 34.36; 14:21; 
18:23, 25. 2 Kings 21:7; 23:27. 1 Chron. 15:2; 16:41; 19:10; 21:10, 11; 28:4, 5. 2 
Chron. 6:5, 6, 34, 38; 7:12, 16; 12:13; 33:7; 35:20. Neh. 1:9; 9:7. Job 29, 25; 34, 33. 
Ps. 33, 12; 47, 5; 65, 5; 78, 67. 68. 70; 84, 11; 105, 26; 132, 13; 135, 4. Prob. 17, 3; 
24, 32. Isa. 7, 15. 16; 14, 1; 40, 20; 41, 8..9. 24; 43, 10; 44, 1. 2. 13; 49:7; 56:4; 
58:5, 6; 65:12; 66:3, 4. Jer. 33, 24. (Ezek. 20, 38.) Dan. 11, 35; 12, 10. Joel 2, 16. 
Zech. 3, 2. A. Ps. 25, 12. A. T. Ps. 119, 173. A. T. S. Ezek. 20, 5. A. T. Zeph. 3, 9. 
S. Job 15, 5. S. Prob. 8, 10. - Mark. 13, 20. Luk. 6, 13; 9, 35; 10, 42; 14, 7. Joh. 6, 
70; 13, 18; 15,16.19. Act. 1, 2. 24; 6, 5, 6; 13, 17; 15, 7. 22. 25. 1 Cor. 1, 26-28. Jas. 
2, 5. 

The etymology of the word ekAéyeoal gives us nothing to guess at 
on; it is simple and certain. The word is compounded of the preposition ex and the 
verb A€yeiv, which occurs already in Homer in the following meanings: 1. lay, store 
(Il. 9, 617. 666; 24, 635. Od. 10, 320); 2. lay several things, gather (Il. 8, 507. 547; 
23, 239. Od. 24, 72); 3. lay aside, put away, choose 
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(Jl. 2, 125; 21, 27; 13, 277. Od. 24, 108); 4. putting numbers together, counting (Od. 
4, 451. 452); 5. putting words together, chattering, saying (Jl. 2, 222; 13, 293; 20, 
245). 

Important for our purpose is the medial form of the word ekAéyeoal. yeo& ar. 
The medium denotes an activity which the subject performs in relation to himself; it 
has, therefore, a reflexive meaning. We have here, more definitely, to do with an 
indirect medium, which stands when the subject does something for himself. 

In the translation from the Hebrew, ekAéyeoai stands for. 

Words: XXX (Ezek. 20, 38; 1 Chron. 16, 41; Dan. 11:36; 12:10; Zeph. 3, 9); XXX (1 
Sam. 17, 8); XXX (Prov. 17, 3); XXX (Joel 2, 16); XXX (Prov. 24, 32); XXX(1 Chron. 
21, 11); XXX (Deut. 

1, 33); in all other places for XXX. 

Our investigation of the term will have to be based on these documents. The 
tops for the investigation of a concept are, as is well known, conceptual content and 
conceptual scope. The content comprises all the moments of a concept; the scope 
all the species concepts that fall under the general concept as their generic concept. 
If content and scope are correctly and completely given, then the concept is correctly 
and completely determined in the first place. 

We first summarize the result of our investigation in a thesis and then present 
it in more detail in two parts under the titles conceptual content and conceptual 
scope. 

ExAéyeoOa in Biblical Greek denotes that action in which the 
acting subject, out of special interest in the object, either objectively selects or 
subjectively eliminates from a larger or smaller quantity a part of that quantity, and 
either objectively or subjectively appropriates it to himself. ExAgyeoOm is therefore an 
in 
The term is a self-contained, complete concept that requires no additions, but with 
which, as with any other such concept, a particular purpose can be associated. Of 
the three constituent moments of the concept..: Interest, segregation, appropriation, 
each has such weight that it can exceptionally come to the fore in such a way that 
the other moments appear pushed back against it, but not so far that they cannot 
still be clearly demonstrated. The term exAéyeoai is therefore ent 
To be rendered according to the context by any of the following words: to take out, 
to draw out, to raise up, to select, to segregate, to single out, to see out, to choose, 
to prefer. To take a liking to something before another, to prefer, to purify, to accept. 


1. Conceptual content. 

According to its content, the term exAéyeoai is made up of three moments. 
composed. These three moments or characteristics are: Separation from a crowd, 
appropriation, and interest in the object. All three moments are well attested and 
quite secure. 
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a. The moment of separation from a totality, a set, is grammatically demanded 
by the preposition ex. 

The Hebrew XXX, resp. XXX, to separate out, to segregate, usually rendered 
diakpivw, is translated ExAéyeoOa. 

In all places where ExAéyeoOa: occurs, the totality, the tsrminus a qno of 
singling out, is either clearly mentioned, or yet it can be easily and without 
compulsion recognized and added to from the context. Deut. 7, 7: God chose Israel 
out of all nations. Deut. 18, 5: God chose Levi out of all the tribes. 1 Kings 11, 32: 
God chose Jerusalem out of all the tribes of Israel. 2 Sam. 24, 12: David shall choose 
one out of three. 1 Chron. 28, 4: God chose David out of his father's house. 1 Chron. 
28, 5: God chose Solomon from among his brothers. The moment of selection is 
exceptionally brought to the fore. Joel 2, 16: gather out the old. Dan. 11, 35: that 
those of understanding be cut off (purged, cleansed). Dan. 12,10: many will be cut 
off (cleansed). Deut. 1,33: to separate you the place. 

d. The segregation happens for the subject. The subject appropriates the 
object. The moment of appropriation is grammatically demanded by the medium. 
The medial moment is often still, in imitation of the Hebrew, specially stressed and 
emphasized by a reflexive pronoun. 1 Sam. 2, 28 é&Aeéaunv éuoi; 1 Sam. 

8, 18: e&eAéEaoGe éauroic; 1 Sam. 10, 24: dv éxAéAexrar EauT@ KUPIOG; 

1 Sam. 13, 2; 17, 8. 40; 2 Sam. 17, 1; 24, 12. 13. 15;' 1 Kings 11:36; 18, 23. 25. The 
Hebrew XXX resp. XXX, suppose, which is otherwise translated AauBdvw, resp. 
d€xoual, is rendered ExAéyeoOai 

rendered. The moment of dedication is not only easily recognizable in all passages 
in which ExAgyeoOa occurs, often this moment is emphasized. Deut. 14, 2: God hath 
chosen Israel to be his own above all nations. Deut. 21, 5: God chose the children 
of Levi to serve him. 1 Kings 11:34: God chose David his servant. Ps.33,12: God 
has chosen the people for his inheritance. Ps.47:5; 78:70; 135:4; Isa.44:1. 2. The 
moment of dedication may also come to the fore. Job 29, 25: Made | their way mine. 
Prov. 24, 32: When | saw it, | accepted it as a warning. 

o. The subject does not blindly reach into a set to appropriate an objqct, but 
has an interest in the object in question. ExAgyeoOa is used primarily to translate 
XXX. In the construction of bachar the moment of pleasing interest in the object is 
expressed by the fact that bachar is connected with X. Gesenius remarks that X 
stands for verbs of pleasing, by which one is attached to something. This is what 
the LXX 
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to imitate, by connecting ExAéyeoOa with. 1 Sam. 16, 
H. 10: ka tv rour@ oUK E&€A€EaTO 6 KUpIos. 1 Kings 8:16; 11:32; 
14, 21; 1 Chron. 28,4. 5; 2 Chron. 6, 5. 6; 34, 38. ExAéyecOa: will be 
used in the translation of bachar synonymously with XXX, to be attached to someone 
for love, and XXX, to love, to take pleasure in something. Deut. 7, 7; 10, 15; V Chron. 
28, 4; Ps. 47, 5; 78, 68; 132,.13. Dqs whole word enters as it were for the moment 
of pleasing interest and pushes it to the fore. Gen. 6, 2: which pleased them. Ps. 84, 
11: | will rather keep the door, etc. Isa. 66, 3: they choose their ways. Cf. the parallel 
member: they delight in their abominations. Job 15, 5 (Sm.): Thou delightest in 
mischievous tongues. 2 Sam. 19, 39: All things that please thee in me will | do. The 
interest may have its ground in various causes, and is to be ascertained from the 
context. It may be love, pride, excellence of object, etc. Deut. 4, 37; Isa. 40, 20; Luk. 
14, 7. In the following proverbs all three moments are expressed literally: 1 Sam. 
17, 40: David chose (dedication) five smooth (interest) stones from the brook 
(separation). 2 Sam. 24, 12: David chose (dedication) one out of three (segregation), 
namely, rather to fall into the hand of the LORD (interest). 1 Chron. 28, 4: God chose 
(dedication) David out of his father's house (separation) out of pleasure, rarab 
(interest). Deut. 10, 15: God chose Israel out of love for the fathers before all nations. 
By the moment of segregation ExAéyeoOu differs. 
From the aipgio& ai, which otherwise agrees with him in the term. Letz 
teres includes only the two moments of loving interest, Deut. 7, 7; 10, 15, and of 
dedication in itself, Job 36, 21; Jos.24, 15; 2 Sam. 15, 15; Prov. 1, 29; Ps. 119, 30; 
Zech. 1, 17; 2, 16; 2 Chron. 29, 11. 

ExAéyeoOa is a complete term, requiring no purpose as a 
complement, and differs in this from tpoopieiv, determine to a purpose. The 
completeness of the term ExAéyeoOa: clearly appears from the following passages: 
Deut. 30:19: that.thou choose life. 2 Sam. 24, 15: David chose death. 1 Kings 3:8: 
the people whom thou hast chosen. Job 34, 33: You choose, not | (the speech). Ps. 
65, 5: Blessed is he whom thou choosest and takest. Is. 7, 15: Choose good. Isa. 
41, 9: | choose thee, and reject thee not. Is. 56, 4: choose what pleases God. Isa. 
58, 5: Shall this be a fast that | shall choose? Isa. 66, 3: choose their ways. Job 15, 
5: You have chosen mischievous tongues. Luk. 10, 42: Mary chose the good part. 
Luk. 14, 7: The Pharisees chose the first seats. Joh. 15, 16: You have not chosen 
me, but | have chosen you. Step 
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to the term a special purpose, it stands in the bare infinitive clause, in the articulated 
infinitive clause, in the infinitive clause with wore, as a noun with Deut. 12:21; 16:6, 
11; 18:5; 21:5; 26:2; 1 Sam. 2, 28; 1 Kings 8, 16; 11:36; 14:21; 1 Chron. 15, 2; 16, 
41; 28, 4. 5; 2 Chron. 6, 5. 6; 7, 12. 16; Neh. 1, 9; Ps. 33, 12; 135, 4. 

The disputed passage Jam. 2, 5 should be perfectly satisfactorily explained, 
if the words trAoucious ev miote! Kai KAnpovéyous are taken to be 
proleptic affix. A proleptic affix anticipates a property of the object which is to be 
effected only by the predicate, and regards it as already effected. This linguistic 
figure is well known in Latin, German, and Greek, and often appears in the New 
Testament. Thus, for example, Schiller writes: "To them Hekate eternally closed the 
mute mouth," that is, so that he fell silent. In the New Testament we refer to Matth. 
12,13; 1 Cor. 1, 8. 1 Thess. 3, 13: "to strengthen your hearts, the blameless, in 
holiness before God and our Father at the return of our Lord Jesus Christ", that is, 
so that they will be blameless on the day of Christ's return. The passage from James 
would accordingly be translated, "Hath not God chosen the poor in this world, that 
they may be rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom?" A purpose clause in a full verbal 
term indicates that the action is in the service of a particular purpose and is done for 
that purpose's sake. Specifically in ExAéyeoOai, the purpose clause indicates in what 
respect, for what purpose the subject appropriates the object, what the object is to 
be to the subject. Thus God appropriated to himself the children of Levi as his priests 
and temple servants, Saul and David as kings over his people, Jerusalem as the 
temple place, the temple as the place of worship. So the church at Jerusalem chose 
Judas and Silas as their messengers to the Gentile churches. 


2. conceptual scope. 

We have made the conceptual content clear to ourselves by decomposing the 
concept into its individual constituents, that is, by partition. In order to obtain the 
scope of the concept, we divide the total or generic concept into its kind concepts 
(division). In each division the fundamentum dividendi or ground of division may be 
different. But it belongs to an intelligent investigation that the most appropriate 
fundamentum dividendi be found. We might classify the term ExAgyeoOa according to 
the objects connected with it. 
into a separation of people and of inanimate things. In Eph. 1 we would then find the 
former kind. But what would be served by this? We might further divide the term, 
according to the subjects connected with it, into a human and a divine setting apart. 
In Eph. 1 we would then state the latter kind. But also 
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this would not gain much for the understanding of the passage. Full light falls on the 
term ExAéyeoOa: only when we divide it according to its meaning. For a characteristic 
difference in the meaning of the term ExAéyeoOa may be noted, which has great value 
for the study of Eph. 1, and which we shall call objective and subjective election. (An 
objective action is one which occurs outside the object, in the will and decision of the 
subject. Subjective is an action when it is done in or with the object, when the object 
itself and directly inwardly or outwardly experiences the action). 

. Examples of a) objective selection: Gen. 13, 11; Deut. 30, 19; Jos. 24, 15. 22; 
Judg. 5, 8; 10, 14; 1 Sam. 8, 18; 12, 13; 2 Sam. 19, 39; 24, 12. 13; Job 29, 25; 34, 33; 
Ps. 84, 11; Prov. 24, 32; Isa. 7, 15. 16; 41, 24; 56, 4; 65, 12; 66, 3; Ps. 25, 12; 119, 
173; Job 15, 5; Prov. 8, 10; Deut. 1,, 33; Isa. 58, 5. 6; 66, 4; 1 Sam. 16, 8-10, and 
others. Examples.of b) subjective segregation, aa) external, local segregation: 1 Sam. 
13, 2; 17, 40; 2 Sam. 17, 1; 1 Kings 18, 23; 1 Chron. 19, 10; Isa. 40, 20; Joel 2, 16; 
Neh. 9, 7; 1 Chron. 16, 41. (Arist.: éxAéyeoU-ai ra¢ rroAid¢ rpixas, to pull out the gray hairs; 
Thue.: to levy taxes.) bd) Inward, moral separation by change of heart: prob. 17:3: 
God tests (purifies) hearts; Dan. 11:35: The prudent are purified. Dan. 12:10. (Ps. 
18:27: With the pure thou art pure, exAeKTdc.) 1 Cor. 1:26-28; Jas. 2:5. 

ExAéyeoOai can therefore mean an objective or subjective action, and in the 
passages where it is found the two meanings are fairly balanced. The objective action 
we render best by the abstract word "select," the subjective action we denote by the 
concrete "sort out." Exempla illustrant. When God said to Samuel, "Fill thy horn with oil, 
and go; | will send thee to Jesse the Bethlehemite; for among his sons | have chosen 
me a king," he had already objectively chosen David. Then when David was taken 
from the sheep, and the Lord said to Samuel, "Arise, anoint him; for he is he," and 
Samuel took his horn of oil and anointed him in the midst of his brethren, David was 
also subjectively chosen. When the disciples, in the time of waiting before Pentecost, 
prayed over the two candidates Joseph and Matthias during the election of a 
substitute for the apostate Judas, "Lord, rescuer of all hearts, show us which of these 
two thou hast chosen, that one may receive this ministry and apostleship, from which 
Judas has departed," they confessed their faith that Jesus had already objectively 
made his choice. When the disciples then cast lots and the lot fell on Matthias, and 
he was assigned to the eleven apostles, he was also subjectively chosen. 
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The subjective meaning of the term is clear from the material found. When it 
is said of David, He chose for himself five smooth stones out of the brook, it is not 
to be said that he only chose them for himself in his will, but that he took them out, 
read them out of the multitude of stones in the brook, to put them in his shepherd's 
bag. When it is said of Saul that he lifted up 3000 men out of Israel, it is to be said 
that he put them in his body-guard. When God Ezek. 20:5 of Israel, "In the day that 
| chose Israel, | lifted up mine hand unto the seed of the house of Jacob, and made 
myself known unto them in the land of Egypt. Yea, | lifted up my hand unto them, 
and said: | am the LORD your God. And at the same time | lifted up my hand, and 
brought them up out of the land of Egypt into a land which | had foreknown unto 
them," there is evidently talk of God's temporal measures which made Israel a 
covenant people, a state of God. When God wanted to set Aaron apart from the 
people and certify him as their priest before all the people, He said (Num. 17, 20): 
"Whomsoever | shall choose, his rod shall be green." Moses speaks very often of 
God choosing a man to be king, a place for sacrificial service in the future. This, of 
course, can only be understood in terms of temporal, subjective selection. 

There are also examples in the Old Testament for the inner, moral separation 
through change of heart. We have mentioned the passages. Therefore it is nothing 
strange and new when in the New Testament the change of heart through calling 
or conversion is called a separation from the world. We mentioned the passages 1 
Cor. 1, 26 ff. and Jam. 2, 5. 

On the other hand, in view of the many proofs, it is likewise impossible to 
misjudge the objective character of the term. We have already referred to the 
request of the disciples, "Show whom thou hast chosen," in which a clear distinction 
is made between the temporal indication and selection by lot, and the selection long 
since made in the will of Jesus. When Samuel says of the elder sons of Jesse, 
"These the LORD hath not chosen," he does not, of course, mean to say that the 
LORD had not subjectively set them apart by anointing, but he means to say that 
God in His will and counsel had not chosen them to the royal throne. Israel's 
temporal separation was also based on a previous objective divine election. Deut. 
4, 37 we translate with consideration of the Vav consecutivum and Athnach: "Because 
he loved thy fathers, and chose their seed after them, he hath brought thee out of 
Egypt with his face by his great power." There the carrying out out of Egypt, the 
temporal, subjective setting apart, is represented as resulting from the selection of 
the seed of the fathers. 
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But the term is also said of men in an objective sense. When it is said of Israel that 
it chose new gods, and of David that he chose death, these acts were done by the 
will and decision of the subjects, and there is no mention of any local or inwardly 
transforming singling out. When it is said of Lot that he chose the region of the 
Jordan as his dwelling-place, and then set his tents in Sodom, the process is meant 
to be that he first made his choice objectively in his will and decision, and then moved 
to Sodom in accordance with that choice. When it is said of the Pharisees that they 
chose for themselves the first seats at table, it is meant that they all set apart in their 
hearts the seats of honor for themselves, and assigned them to themselves as their 
due portion. Of course only two of them could take the seats of honor on the right 
and left side of the master of the house. Rom. 9 the apostle writes about Jacob and 
Esau, that God said in reference to these two sons of Rebekah: "The greater shall 
serve the lesser", so that the good purpose of God would be fulfilled. The choice of 
Jacob over Esau as the bearer of the promise, which was made by God's word to 
Rebekah, is based on an objective purpose. In short, the objective meaning of 
ExAéyeoOar is no less well and variously attested than the subjective. 


B . individual concept in Eph. 1, 4. 


Eph. 1, 4, the act of ExAéyeoOa is stated of God as the subject, and referred 
to Christians as the object. The closer provision 11p6 KataBoArjs Kéopov dates the 
election back into eternity, and thus excludes from the outset any thought of a 
temporal act of God. 'ExAéyeoOa is therefore to be understood here not in the sense 
of subjectively singling out, whereby the object undergoes an external or internal 
change, but in the sense of objectively choosing, whereby the subject decisively 
appropriates the object. The terminus a quo of selection is not particularly mentioned, 
but is known from the mouth of JEsu, John 15:19, as the Lost Sin World. The 
moment of appropriation in ExAéyeoOai demands that the elect be recognized as 
God's special property from eternity. The interest of the subject in the object is 
emphasized and marked by the adverbial clause ev durg (scil. Christo). The two 
dependent clauses name a purpose connected with the eclogue, which has its 
ground in that eclogue and is given with it. 

1. Let us hold: ExAéyeoOa: is a complete, self-contained notion, which needs 
no addition; which necessarily includes in itself the moments of interest, of 
segregation, and of appropriation; which, however, still takes to itself a special 
purpose 
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what happens in our place. According to this we define the thought in Eph. 1 ina 
general way: God has separated us out of a multitude out of special interest and has 
assigned us to Himself, whereby He had a special purpose for the future with us. 

2. The closer determination 11p6 KataBoArj¢ Koopou displaces the whole 
Action into eternity. Every thought of a temporal action of God is thereby cut off. Cut 
off also is thereby every thought of a subjective elision by internal or external change 
of the object. ExAgéyeoOa cannot therefore be used here in the sense of. 
be taken from convert. The word here stands in the sense of objectively singling out, 
and signifies an action which takes place in the will of the subject. The eternal God, 
before whom all things are present, before we were and before a man was, out of 
peculiar interest in us, resolutely took us out of the multitude to which we belonged, 
and appropriated us to Himself, and made us, who were strangers, His own. 

3. The tsrmiinis a guo of segregation is not particularly mentioned in our 
passage. But it is known from the mouth of Jesus. Joh. 15, 19 saith JEsu, "I have 
chosen you out of the world." The multitude, to which the elect belonged as like parts, 
is the world of sinners, alien to God, hostile to God, cast out and condemned by God 
for sin's sake. Out of this multitude God, before the foundation of the world, in his will 
and purpose, hath set us apart, and ordained and taken us to be his own, to be his 
children; he hath determined that we should not be strangers, not enemies, not lost 
and eternally damned with the world, but with him, and with him eternally blessed. 

The moment of separation demands that the special position of the elect be 
recognized and emphasized from eternity. The elect stand from eternity in a 
relationship of belonging to God in which the world does not stand. The election of 
grace is therefore not identical with the general will of salvation, nor with the general 
will of salvation so far as it extends over the blessed. It has been said that the election 
of grace is the general will of God to grace, considered in its relation to believers. 
But the general will of grace is not an election of grace, nor does it become an 
election when it is considered only in part, namely, in so far as it passes over 
believers. So far as the general will of grace is considered, no class of men occupies 
a special position. God wills that all men should believe and be saved. But God has 
not chosen all men to faith and blessedness. The moment of election in ExAgéyeoOa 
excludes the very universality of election. It is very dangerous to identify the election 
of grace with the partial universal will of grace. By so doing, the moment of election 
is included in the notion of gratia 
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universalis. This is Calvinism. But if one resists the Szylla of Calvinism and yet wants 
to identify the election of grace with the universal will of grace, one runs into the 
Charybdis of universal election. If | divide the proposition, "God wills to save all men," 
by dividing the object into the two propositions, "God wills to save the faithful," and 
"God wills to save the ungodly," the two propositions are equivalent. God desires 
the blessedness of the ungodly as much as that of believers. The Scripture saith, 
"As surely as | live, saith the Lord GOD, | have no pleasure in the death of the 
ungodly, but that the ungodly turn from his way of being, and live." Now if | could 
substitute for the sentence, "God wills to save the faithful," the sentence, "God hath 
chosen the faithful," | should also be able to interchange the sentence, "God wills to 
save the ungodly,” with the other, "God hath chosen the ungodly." So then it comes 
down to an election of all men. This is Huberianism. But an election of all men is a 
nonens. The term exAéyeo& a: demands the sorting out of a part from a multitude.-. 

In the attempt to bring election into reasonable harmony with the general will 
to salvation, the matter was conceived in a different way. It has been said that the 
general will to salvation becomes the particular will to choose, because the general 
will to salvation is realized in the way of the order of salvation, that is, because God 
wants to save through faith. The transformation of the general will into the particular 
will is thought of thus: God wants to save all men, but only on condition of faith. Only 
with a part of men does God find this condition. There the general will becomes 
particular. But how, in view of the fact that only a part of men believe, has there 
really been a change in God's general will of grace? Does he now no longer so 
heartily, so earnestly desire the blessedness of unbelievers? Or does he now in the 
least want the blessedness of believers more cordially, more earnestly, than that of 
the ungodly? Certainly not! Even in view of the unbelief of most men, God's will of 
salvation remains the same general will, equally ardent and earnest toward all men. 
JEsu's tears over hardened Jerusalem prove this. Then it must be remembered that 
faith is not a condition which God has so belatedly attached to His will of salvation. 
Rather, faith in Christ is itself the help, the salvation, and indeed the only salvation 
of the race of sinners. From the very beginning, God's desire to help men meant that 
he wanted to help them through faith. Thus, indeed, the will of salvation would have 
been an elective will from the beginning, if the proposition were right: "Because the 
will of grace is realized only in the way of the order of salvation, it becomes the 
election of certain persons to blessedness." - However the matter may be attacked, 
as soon as the general will to grace is 
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The result is a falsification of the general will of grace. Nothing remains but to let 
both doctrines stand side by side, as they are presented in Scripture, and to 
renounce a rational connection of them. 

4. The moment of appropriation demands that the elect be recognized as 
God's children and property from eternity. God, in his election of grace, has taken 
relatives, children of a world hostile to God, a condemned world, out of this relation 
of theirs and placed them in the relation of relatives, of children, to himself. So now 
God from eternity, since election, owns a people of property, a flock of children, 
whom he knows and draws to himself, as Christ Joh. 10, 16 says: "I have other 
sheep, which are not of this fold: and these | must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice; and shall become one fold, and one shepherd." John 11:51, 52 says, "For 
JEsus was to die for the people, and not for the people only, but that he might [also] 
gather together the children of God which were scattered." Therefore, there are elect 
who are not yet converted because God's hour has not yet come. Paul calls himself 
an apostle for the faith of the elect when he describes his ministry, which was not 
only to strengthen the faith by preaching, but also to kindle it. According to 2 Tim. 2, 
10 he endures his sufferings, which are connected with his office, for the sake of the 
elect, so that they also may be saved. The election of grace is therefore not only the 
intention to convert the elect at that time and to make them blessed, but through the 
election God brought the elect into the relationship of children to Himself, made them 
His special property, and the conversion is a consequence of such child acceptance. 

The moment of acceptance and appropriation in exAéyeo& a is entirely 
overlooked if election is conceived as the mere foreknowledge of those who will once 
believe and enter heaven. God's omniscience, to be sure, sees all things from 
eternity, but in so doing He does not lovingly appropriate them all to Himself. Nor 
does one do justice to the moment of appropriation if one conceives of election as a 
mere subsequent recognition of the faithful. It has been said, God has seen in 
eternity those who believe and are saved, and these, on the ground of their faith and 
perseverance to the end, he has acknowledged and declared to be his children and 
heirs of blessedness even before the foundation of the world. But éxAgyeo& ai does 
not mean to confirm and declare someone as what he has become beautifully, but it 
means to make someone what he is not, namely, to make a stranger .his own. God 
has in election members of the god-opposing. 
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He has made the people of the world, who were strangers to him, his dear children, 
his precious property. 

5. As is often the case, the term ékAéyeo& ai here takes on a 
special purpose to Himself. God set us apart from the world before the foundation 
of the world and made us His own for the purpose and with the intention that we 
should be holy and blameless in His judgment, that we should be His people in fact. 
The question whether the statement of the infinitive clause is aimed at justification 
or sanctification is not of decisive importance for our inquiry. In either case it reflects 
upon the factual transfer of the elect from the state of the flesh to the state of 
regeneration. If the interpretation of the infinitive clause on justification is preferred, 
it belongs to the participial clause and reinforces the moment of interest. The 
purpose statement of the infinitive clause is explicitly and emphatically repeated and 
explained by the participial clause. The relation of the participial clause to the main 
clause is to be conceived as interlocking and simultaneous: the purpose of our 
election was that we might stand justified before God in time; this is to be understood 
as meaning that God, in our election, predestined us to filiation. Yio& eaia is not mere 
adoption, 
but filiation. The choice of grace, therefore, includes the decision of our actual 
transfer to filial status and our preservation therein. The fact that God, through 
election, has taken us out of our relationship to the world and placed us in the 
relationship of children to Himself means that we do not remain strangers to God in 
time and are condemned with the world. God's choice is not a platonic love that only 
plays with ideas but does not realize itself. What is thus already a simple 
consequence of objective election, the apostle still specially sets forth as serious 
divine purpose and predestination. Yes, when God objectively, decisively, took us 
out of the world and made us His own, He determined at the same time that we 
should also be subjectively, experientially, taken out of the world and made His own 
in time and eternity. 

It is a direct contradiction to the purpose of this passage to let the election of 
grace aim only at the glorification of the children of God. Election has been defined 
as predestination to heaven. Certainly the elect are also predestinated to eternal life, 
but according to the purpose in our passage they are also predestinated to 
justification by faith, to filiation, to the faithful acceptance and preservation of the 
atonement through Christ. Childship, after all, is nothing else than the believing 
acceptance and preservation of the reconciliation through Christ. "Ye are all the 
children of God through faith in Christ JEsu." The purpose statement in our passage 
also completely eliminates the intuitu fidei. Or 
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What sense should it make to say, God chose those whom he saw as justified 
believers to justification by faith; God ordained and appointed those whom he saw 
as believing children to filiation by faith? 

The predestination to filiation of which our passage speaks is not and cannot 
be a predestination to temporary filiation. That would imply a decree of apostasy. 
God did not choose us before the foundation of the world, thinking that we should 
believe only for a time, and then be eternally damned. God predestined us to 
permanent childship, to perseverance in the faith. God has chosen us to be and 
remain his own for eternity. Election, however, implies predestination to eternal life. 
This is expressly stated in other passages of Scripture. 2 Thess. 2, 13: "God hath 
chosen you from the beginning unto salvation in sanctification of the Spirit, and in 
the faith of the truth." Act. 13, 48: "As many as were ordained unto eternal life 
believed." Phil. 1, 6: "I am of this in good confidence, that he which began the good 
work in you will perform it until the day of JESUS CHRIST." What God has purposed 
in His election of grace, He also brings forth in spite of all obstacles. The elect come 
to faith and are saved. The Scripture also says this explicitly. Matth. 24, 24: "that 
being deceived into error (where it would be possible) even the elect". Joh. 10, 28. 
29: "My sheep hear my voice, and | know them, and they follow me; and | give unto 
them eternal life; and they shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out 
of my hand. The Father that gave them unto me is greater than all; and no man can 
pluck them out of my Father's hand." Rom. 8:38, 39: "For | am sure that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor things high, nor things low, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ JEsu our Lord." Therefore, 
temporal believers do not belong to the elect. 

6. The interest which God took in the objects of his choice of grace, and 
which determined him to his choice, is more particularly denoted by ev avrg, scil in 
Christo. We conceive ev avrg as an adverbial clause, not as an attributive clause to 
4 pas. Obviously, the ev Xpiorg is stressed in the preceding parallel clause and 
demands, as it were, a resumption in the following. By the version of €v avrw as an 
attributive determiner no moment is lost and none is newly gained. The interest 
would then have to be determined from the ev Xpio7g in the parallel clause and from 
other similar statements in the context. The juac, however, could not be determined 
more closely by ev Xpiorg than it is in itself. 
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Huds ev avrg or also NUds¢ ovrag ev avrg could mean nothing else than: us 
Christians, us who are now in Christ. If the Apostle had meant to say that God has 
chosen us as being in Christ, he would have written: 4 yd¢ we ev avrg ovrac. Cf. 1 Petr. 
3, 7; 1 Cor. 3, 1; Luk. 23, 14; Hebr. 12, 27. ' All that God does good in sinners, He 
does in Christ, the Saviour of sinners; this is equivalent to: for Christ's sake. The 
interest, therefore, which God has had, and still has, in us, the objects of his election, 
is his grace and love in Christ, which is to the whole world of sinners. Therefore 
election is called and is an election of grace. The election of grace is not the same 
as the general will of grace, but rests and sweetens upon it. Without the general will 
of grace there would be no election of grace. It is one and the same grace which 
wills that all men be helped, and which has chosen us. God's loving interest in us, 
which moved him to choose us, does not therefore give us an answer to the 
question, Cur alii prae aliis? but only to the question, Cur nos? 

The ev avrg was defined more narrowly as Christ taken by faith, and it was 
said: What moved God to choose us was not only his grace, but also the foreseen 
faith in Christ. Faith has been entered here in order to explain why, in a comparison 
with one another, some are chosen and others not. But in the first place the entry is 
not valid, and in the second place no real explanation is given. The interest of God 
in the elect is always marked in all Scripture only as pure grace in Christ. In 
connection with our text, the apostle repeatedly emphasizes Christ and the good 
pleasure of God's gracious will as the sole cause of all blessings bestowed upon us. 
But even a satisfactory explanation is not gained by registered faith, at least not if 
faith is conceived, according to Scripture, as a pure, absolute, that is, a gift of God's 
grace, detached from all human concession and cooperation. Or what could be 
explained by God's foreknowledge that he himself must abolish unbelief in the elect 
and place and preserve faith in their spiritually dead hearts? Such foreknowledge is, 
after all, at the same time the predetermination of faith in the elect, and thus the 
election itself. Only when faith is conceived, contrary to Scripture, as a partly human 
product can anything be explained. 

7. The object to éAeéaro is given by nude. In this 

nuds the apostle joins with the believing Ephesians and furthermore with all 
Christians. As the apostle is sure of himself in faith that he is God's chosen one, 
whom nothing can separate from the love of God, whom the Lord will save into his 
kingdom. 
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(2 Tim. 4, 20), he also teaches his fellow Christians to be sure in faith that they 
are the elect, who are kept by God's power through faith to salvation, whom God 
has set apart to possess salvation (1 Thess. 5,9), whom God will keep until the 
end (1 Cor. 1, 8). This is so generally apostolic doctrine that it is absurd to think 
that the apostle allowed himself to be deceived by treating the Ephesian 
Christians all as elect to eternal life, while yet he could not know whether there 
were not temporal believers among them. The Scriptures require every Christian 
to be certain of his blessedness by faith. Doubt of blessedness, according to the 
Scriptures, is unbelief. The apostle therefore speaks thus, and all evangelical 
preachers ought to speak thus, that the hearers may be assured of their 
blessedness by faith. Cf. vv. 13, 14, where the apostle explains in connection with 
our passage that believers receive the Holy Spirit as a seal and pledge of their 
eternal inheritance at the same time as they are converted. 


infallibly goes beyond the conclusion of the council. Matth. 24, 24 Christ says that 
it is not possible to deceive the elect into the great, final error of the last time. Joh. 
10, 28 says Christ a priori that no one will snatch his sheep out of his hand. Rom. 
8, 88 the apostle says a priori that nothing will separate him from the love of God. 
In our place the apostle speaks n posterivri. We Christians should know that our 
faith in Christ is based on the fact that God has already chosen us in eternity, that 
he has predestined us by his choice of grace to subjective justification and 
adoption. In our faith we are to see a clear proof that God's election of grace goes 
out to us and has already gone out to a great extent. From our state of grace we 
are to draw the consolation that we are God's chosen children, whom God will 
also fully lead to salvation. 

Where Scripture speaks of the election of grace, men are the objects, as in 
our place. An electio mediorum has no ground in Scripture, nor can it be properly 
conceived. Or what should be the multitude from which God chose the means of 
blessedness? There is only one net means for sinners: redemption through Christ. 
There is only one means of bringing this redemption to men: the gospel. There is 
only one means of becoming partakers of salvation: that is faith. There is no room 
for the moment of election in ExAgyeoOa. 

8. The particular use of ExAéyeoOa: as we find it in the Repentance 
The same selection that we find in Eph. 1, Matth. 20, 16; 22, 14; Mari. 18, 20. 22. 
27; Tit. 1, 1; 2 Tim. 2, 10; Rom. 11, S. 7. 28 also occurs in the Old Testament. 
Israel's election was first of all the separation of the whole people for the outward 
God. 
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community. Most of the proverbs that deal with Israel's selection refer to this. This outward 
selection of the whole people was at the same time the type of the spiritual selection of the 
true Israel, the remnant, of which selection especially Isaiah speaks so beautifully. Proverbs, 
which speak of the rejection of Israel, refers to the outward selection of the whole people. 
Proverbs, which say that God does not reject His people whom He has chosen, go to the 
selection of the remnant to eternal life. W. Mahler. 


What is it about Jacobi's phrase: "that a man is justified by works, not by faith alone"? 


(Conclusion.) 

In justification by works the concept of a judicial act comes to the fore. For justification 
by faith does not correspond to a human judicial act, but is, as Scripture declares, an 
imputation, a gift, Rom. 5:17, 3:24; a promise, Rom. 4:6; an article of faith, Rom. 3:28. That 
justification by faith was described as a judicial act, without further qualification and 
explanation, has led some to detach this justification from Scripture, and to think of it as 
spoken outside of Scripture, in the hidden God, and to base its consolation on sand. Yes, 
from this followed the doctrine of the moderns, that justification, forgiveness, is only made 
possible by the redemption of Christ; this possibility becomes a reality when man believes. It 
was only with man's faith, or afterwards, that this new act occurred in God, that he justified 
man and forgave his sins. It is through faith, this achievement of man as trust in God, that 
justification is effected. No, also the subjective justification of the individual Christian is a word 
of Scripture, contained in the saying: "But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness", Rom. 4, 5. If a man is as the 
saying describes him, then he is justified by the saying, then his justification lies in it. Or Rom. 
4, 23 f.: "Now these things are not written for his sake only, that they should be imputed unto 
him; but also for our sakes, to whom they should be imputed, if we believe on him that raised 
up our Lord Jesus from the dead," according to the will of God which is herewith expressly 
revealed or made known. Or Rom. 3, 28: "Therefore we hold it, that a man may be justified," 
etc. 
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Let us hear how Blessed D. Walther also spoke about this at the General 
Pastoral Conference in Chicago in 1880 (Ber., p. 46): First "Prof. St.: | admit all that. 
But | do mean, and have always meant, that subjective justification is a judicial act 
of God, following conceptually the gift of faith and the taking of the merit of Christ by 
faith. To which D. Walther: But not temporeally. The two coincide. As soon as | 
believe, | have what faith takes hold of. Why? Because God has judicially conceded 
it to me by his word. It is true, for the sake of the simple, that justification is compared 
to a trial; but the particular acts of the trial do not come into consideration here. As 
soon as | believe, God has judicially forgiven my sins. The word is the hand that 
reaches out the gift, faith my hand that receives what God's hand gives me." The 
context that follows there, as well as the preceding one, is very interesting and very 
instructive. A significant passage is also to be set down here from "Doctrine and 
Wehre" (1895, pp. 261 f.): "Although now the justification of the Apology ..is...a 
judicial act, in which God as supreme judge pronounces the sentence of absolution 
upon the sinner, yet apology is careful not to misinterpret the analogous and to set 
it for the identical. Not in every respect, therefore, is justification similar to a secular 
act of judgment. The view which imagines justification as an act, ‘in quo homines velut 
cbram tribunali divino sistantur et cognita lataque sententia absolvantur,' is not that of the 
Apology, 139. 184-186." This is Baier's view (cf. Comp. Ed. Walth. Ill, 246), and in 
general that of the later teachers. It is far, however, from our purpose to dwell on it 
here. 

On the other hand, the declaration of righteousness on the basis of works is 
precisely a scene of judgment. After a trial has been held, a man is declared 
righteous on the basis of testimonies. This act is done mainly for the human party 
involved. The judgment also of subjective justification is pronounced in Scripture. It 
is now to be examined whether the man in question is such a one on whom 
justification has been subjectively pronounced. Now the trial proceeds. Witnesses 
are called: these are the works; and where there are works, their testimony agrees. 
So then, on the ground of the knowledge of such testimonies, man is declared to be 
righteous. And thus it is proved by this process that man is righteous, that is, that he 
has taken hold of the justification of God through faith; for in no other way can man 
become righteous, since works are but the fruits of justifying faith. And every one, 
friend or foe, must assent to the judgment. The Apology explains Jam. 2, 24 briefly, 
but masterfully: "James does not describe the following 
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the mode of justification, but what the righteous are, after they are already justified 
and born again. And to be justified here does not mean: to become a righteous man 
out of an ungodly man, but to be declared righteous according to judicial custom." 
(S. 131.) 

But this scene of judgment takes place, this judgment is spoken nowhere else 
but also again through the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. This is what 
James was supposed to show us. Abraham and Rahab and all the other examples 
of faith teach us this, and so does the Epistle of St. James. For that this about 
Abraham, etc., should not be merely a one-time occurrence, but that we should draw 
from it a lesson of general application, is evident from the fact that James writes, 
"Abraham was declared righteous by works, since," etc. The sense is, This 
happened once, e.g., when he sacrificed his son. Already the aorist edikaiw& 7 here 
denotes a habitus 
(cf. the same aorist in Rahab). According to the Scriptures we are to believe it firmly 
of God: it is his custom that he justifies by works, of course always by the Scriptures. 
And it is also spoken of very generally, inasmuch as it is said, of works, not only: of 
the work, nor of the works, as of certain ones. The sacrifice of Isaac is taken merely 
as the most glorious example of this; but the Epistle to the Hebrews tells of works of 
his faith even before it. Very particularly, then, is it James himself who sets forth this 
doctrine, and that as a general truth, in the sentence, "Ye see that a man is declared 
righteous on the ground of works." This is spoken as generally as possible. The 
present tense is also significant. So it is always the case with good works: 
declarations of righteousness result from them. And this the Christian can always 
get from the Scriptures; for if the part of the saying that he has works (one does not 
do it; for on the mouth of two or three witnesses all things stand), works which are 
valid before God and which he accepts, covers him, the other part of the saying also 
applies to him: he is declared righteous thereby. As else the scripture is our 
comforting rod and staff, Ps. 23:4, so this saying and such scripture, if we be diligent 
in good works. So also this act of God is not to be thought of as happening outside 
of Scripture, but it is already included in Scripture, especially in the Epistle of James. 

But let us notice the painted moment in the following words from Luther, which 
are also suitable in other respects: "The forgiveness of sin, as | have often said, 
takes place in two ways: first, through the gospel and word of God, which is received 
inwardly in the heart before God through faith; second, outwardly through works, of 
which 2 Pet. 1:10 says, when it teaches of good works: 'Dear brethren, be diligent to 
establish your profession and election,’ etc. He wants us to be sure of this, that we 
have the faith, and that we have the faith. 
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And to have forgiveness of sin, is to prove the works, that the tree may be felt by 
the fruit, and that it may be known that it is a good tree, and not a corrupt tree. For 
where there is a right faith, there surely follow good works. So a man is both 
outwardly and inwardly righteous and just, both before God and men. For this is the 
result and fruit, that | may make myself and others sure that | have right faith, which 
otherwise | could not know and see. . . . This is also true, that this work, as he here 
calls it, is not a mere work like others which we do of ourselves; for faith is not 
forgotten in it. For he takes such a work, and puts a promise upon it, that it may be 
called with good honor a sacrament, to strengthen the faith thereby. The work that 
| do when | baptize or am baptized is to be regarded as baptism, but because God's 
word is involved, it is not a bad work in itself, but a divine word and sign to which 
faith is attached. So also our prayer, as our word, would neither count for anything 
nor create anything; but it does, that it goes in its commandment and promise, that 
it may well be esteemed a sacrament, and more a divine than our work. This | say 
because the Sophists [and still the Papists of today and the newer ones] alone 
regard the works which we do as mere, without God's word and promise. For this 
cause, when they hear and read such sayings as make mention of works, they must 
well say that man by his deeds deserves them. But the Scripture teaches us that we 
should not look to ourselves, but to God's word and promise, and that we should 
cling to them with faith, so that if you do a work out of the word and promise, you 
have a sure sign that God is gracious to you, so that your own work, which God has 
now taken to Himself, will be a sure sign of forgiveness to you. (On Matth. 6, 14 f. 
VII, 612 ff.) Luther speaks here of the works just as James wants them to be spoken 
of. 

The good works are effects of justification by faith, and we have to turn the 
papistic "By faith, which has received form and shape through love, we are justified" 
around and rather say: "We are justified by faith, and this has the consequence that 
faith is formed in love, Tit. 2, 14." It is true that the works of believers are reckoned 
to them by God out of pure grace as their righteousness (Matth. 6, 20: "your 
righteousness"), but James was not aiming at this doctrine, but only at the 
vindication of the justified by their works. And also the works righteousness of the 
believers is basically a righteousness only for the sake of faith, since the works, as 
James shows, are only effects of faith. And without faith it is 
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impossible to please God. From this, then, follows this: If works are the effects of 
justification, they are at the same time the marks, even the testimonies, of it; or, as 
the Archbishop of Siena and his seven friends declared at the Council of Trent: 
"Works are the evidences of faith: they are nothing more; but the ground of 
justification is faith alone." Yes, good works are evidences that justification by faith 
has been going on in the heart and is still going on as a result of faith. And this truth 
is not only a great stimulus to us to become more and more rich in good works! but 
itis also a "mighty, great comfort" to us weak children of men. But let us rather let 
Luther show us this by the example of our forgiveness of our neighbor. In the middle 
of the above quotation he writes: "Thus we distinguish works from faith as an inward 
and an outward righteousness, but so that the inward righteousness is there 
beforehand as the stem and the root, from which good works, as fruits, must grow, 
but the outward righteousness is a witness of the same and, as St. Peter [2 Ep. 1, 
10] says, certificatio, an assurance that it is certainly there. For he that hath not inward 
righteousness doeth not outward works. Again, if the outward signs and proofs are 
not there, | cannot be sure of them, but deceive both myself and others"; and 
immediately after the above quotation: "Now God has presented to us many ways 
and paths by which we may take hold of grace and forgiveness of sins, as first of all 
baptism and sacrament, item (as now said) prayer, item absolution, and here our 
forgiveness, that we may be abundantly supplied, and find grace and mercy 
everywhere. For where would you seek it more closely than in your neighbor, with 
whom you live daily and also have daily cause enough to practice such forgiveness" 
(or, generally speaking, good works) "that no one has cause to complain or to 
excuse himself that he cannot come to it, and that it is too high and too distant or 
too difficult and expensive for him, because it is laid at his and his neighbor's door, 
even in his bosom. Behold, therefore, if thou shalt not judge it by the work in himself, 
but by the word which is fastened upon it" (we think, e. g. (We think, e.g., of Jacob's 
word, "By works a man is declared righteous"), "thou findest therein an excellent 
and precious treasure, that it is now no longer thy work, but a divine sacrament, and 
mighty and great consolation, that thou mayest come to grace, that thou mayest 
forgive thy neighbour" (or: do any good work), "though thou couldst not come to 
other sacraments. This should move you to do such a work with all your heart, and 
to thank God that you are worthy of such grace; for you should run after it to the end 
of the world, and consume all your goods for it, as we did before for the fictitious 
indulgence. 
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have done. Whosoever therefore will not receive this, must be a shameful and 
accursed man, especially when he heareth and knoweth such grace, and yet 
remaineth so crooked and stiff-necked, that he will not forgive" (or do works), "that 
he may lose both baptism and sacrament, and all other [grace] at once. For they are 
all bound together, that whosoever is baptized should receive the sacrament also; 
and whosoever receives the sacrament must pray also; and whosoever prays must 
forgive also" (or: do works) "etc. But if thou forgive not," (or do not good works,) "thou 
hast here a terrible sentence, that thy sins also shall not be forgiven thee, though 
thou be among the Christians, and be sanctified with the sacraments, but shall be 
the more hurtful and damnable unto thee." 

As Luther speaks here, so does the Apology, and of works in general (p. 135): 
"Christ often attaches the promise of the forgiveness of sins to good works, not 
because he has in mind that good works are a means of atonement-for they follow 
the atonement-but for the sake of two reasons. One is, because good fruits must 
necessarily follow. Hence he makes the idea that it is hypocrisy and contrived 
repentance if good fruits do not follow. The other reason is, because we must 
necessarily have outward signs of so great a promise; for a troubled conscience has 
need of manifold consolations. For as baptism, like the holy supper, are signs, which 
at the same time stir up, raise up, and strengthen the troubled conscience, that it may 
firmly believe in the forgiveness of sins; so the same promise is written and painted 
in good works, that these works may urge us on, that we may firmly believe. And 
those who do not do good do not provoke themselves to believe, but despise those 
promises. But the pious take hold of them, and are glad of the signs and testimonies 
of so great a promise [of forgiveness or justification]. Therefore they practice such 
signs and testimonies." (Desgl. Gr. Cat., pp. 479 f.) 

So then the doctrine of the vindication of the justified by their good works, as 
taught by James and, as we have seen, by Scripture in general, is, apart from the 
main consolation in the Gospel, in baptism, in Holy Communion, in absolution, in 
prayer, and the like, also a great consolation for us until the appearance of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This is also a great comfort for us until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who then in his own glorified person will declare us to be righteous and 
blessed of his Father in the sight of all angels and the elect, and also in the sight of 
all devils and the damned, because of our works, Romans 2:13. 2:13. Good works, 
wrapped up in the respecting words and promises of Scripture, are also a divine word 
and sign, on which our faith likewise hangs and ought to hang, until it be turned into 
beholding, and the righteousness, of which we wait in the Spirit in consequence of 
faith, and also by means of good works, be revealed. A preacher, therefore, can in 
the soul- 
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The words of James are not dangerous, but rather helpful and useful for justification by faith. 
The remarks of James, then, are not dangerous to justification by faith, but rather 
helpful and useful. 
Summa: Blessed are they that do works, for they shall be declared righteous. 
W. G. 
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(Continued.) 
Church festivals, holidays and customs. 

Church feasts and holidays in the Roman and Lutheran churches. 

In the early days of the Christian Church, the congregations had no special 
feast days at all. With each week, the Christians renewed the commemoration of the 
passion and death of Jesus Christ, and each Sunday brought the return of the feast 
of the resurrection. But the influence of the Jewish and pagan festivals did not 
remain without effect on the church year of the Christians. Thus gradually, partly out 
of devotional interest, partly to counteract the effect of the existing extra-church, 
extra-Christian festivals, a cultus developed in which a long series of feasts and 
holidays was provided for. 

The celebration of Easter was held very early, and the dispute about the exact 
date was decided by the Council of Nicaea that it should be celebrated on the first 
Sunday after the full moon of spring. Holy Week was also celebrated early in 
Christian antiquity, as is evident from the Apostolic Constitutions and Chrysostom, 
among others. The week began with Palm Sunday, which was already distinguished 
by a special celebration in the fourth century. Then Holy Thursday was celebrated 
with the evening celebration of the sacrament and the washing of the feet, as was 
Good Friday, which was celebrated early as a great day of penance and fasting. The 
celebration of Easter lasted the whole week, i.e. with a full octave, and found its 
worthy conclusion on the Sunday Dominica in albis, which was the day of confirmation 
and first communion of the newly baptized catechumens or neophytes. Already 
Augustine writes that the celebration of the Ascension and Pentecost, along with the 
annual celebration of the Passion of Christ and His Resurrection, date from the 
earliest times of the Church. These feasts were also celebrated as great and high. 
The feast of Trinity was celebrated in individual places from about 1150, but it took 
place 
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Because of the initial decisive opposition only in 1334 the confirmation of the papal 
curia. The "Apostolic Constitutions" ordered, besides the celebration of Christmas 
on December 25, also the Epiphany on January 6. From about the year 386 we hear 
little or nothing of the disputes as to the date of the feast of the Nativity of Christ, 
which otherwise fluctuated between the two days. But now that the Church had 
entered the orbit of hypotheses by ordering the latter feasts, it was not at all long 
before other feasts were established. The feast of the Circumcision of Christ was 
celebrated on the 1st of January, after the feast of Christmas, and accordingly also 
the Presentation of Christ or the Purification of Mary on the 2nd of February. To 
replace the pagan lustrations with the torchlight processions, Benediction and the 
procession of candles were used in the church; hence the name "Mary's 
Candlemas". The feast of Annunciationis Mariae consequently fell on March 25. The 
feast of the Transfiguration of Christ was celebrated from about the middle of the 
seventh century on August 6. The feast of the Invention of the Cross, in 
commemoration of the mythical finding of the cross of Christ, was set on May 3, and 
that of the Exaltation of the Cross, in commemoration of the victory of Christianity 
over Mohammedanism, on September 14. The feast of Corpus Christi was decreed 
as a general church festival by Urban IV in 1264, confirmed anew by Clement V in 
1311, and finally inscribed in the "Clementine Constitutions" by John XXII in 1317, 
and its celebration enforced in general. The Marian feasts of the Roman Church 
increased very rapidly, and the more Mariolatry spread and grew, the higher became 
the prestige of these feasts, until they were finally placed in part alongside the great 
principal feasts of the Church. The Feast of the Birth of Mary is celebrated on 
September 8, the Feast of the Name of Mary on the following Sunday, the Sacrifice 
of Mary in memory of her miraculous Presentation in the Temple on November 21, 
the Betrothal of Mary on January 23, the Conception of Mary on December 8, the 
Visitation of Mary on July 2, and the Ascension of Mary on August 15. In addition, 
there are the smaller Marian feasts: the Feast of the Sorrows, the Feast of the Joyful 
Egg, the Feast of the Snow Egg (in memory of a snowfall in Rome where a church 
was built), the Feast of Mary of Mount Carmel, the Feast of the Translation of the 
House of Mary to Loretto, and the Feast of the Rosary. 

Of the commemorative days of the apostles, the following might be 
mentioned: Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul on June 29 and 30, Feast of St. Peter's 
Chair on January 18, Feast of St. Peter's Chains on August 1, St. Paul's Conversion 
on January 25, St. James the Elder on July 25, St. John the Evangelist on December 
27 and on 6. May, St. Andrew on Nov. 30, St. Bartholomew on Aug. 24, St. Thomas 
on Dec. 21, St. Matthew on Sept. 21, St. Philip on May 1, as well as St. James the 
Younger, St. Simon and Jude on Oct. 28, 
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St. Matthias on February 24, St. Mark on April 25, St. Luke on October 18, and so on 
ad infinitum. It would be going too far to list the days of the prophets, the memorial 
days of the bishops and teachers of the Church, the days of the martyrs, confessors 
and saints, the feasts of relics and others. In the end, there were so many feast days 
and holidays that the liturgical year did not have enough days to accommodate them 
all. It therefore often happens that several feasts of remembrance have to be 
celebrated on the same day. 

Luther had to somehow create change in this jumble and confusion of feasts 
and holidays, and he did it in a fine, conservative way by eliminating what was 
obviously contrary to Scripture, but retaining from the rest what could have any value 
for the devotion and edification of the congregation. In his writing "Von Ordnung des 
Gottesdienstes in der Gemeinde" ("On the Order of Worship in the Congregation") of 
1523, he wrote: "All feasts of the saints should be abolished or, where there is a good 
Christian legend, introduced on the Sunday after the Gospel. But | left the feast of 
Purificationis and Annunciationis Mariae; Assumtionis and Nativitatis must be left for a while, 
even though the singing is not louder. The feast of St. John the Baptist is also pure. The 
apostle's legend is not pure without St. Paul's; therefore it may be drawn to Sundays, 
or, if it pleases, celebrated specially." (X, 225.) Luther maintained this careful divorce 
in other respects also. In his Formula Missae it Says: "Nos Wittetabergae solis dominicis et 
festis Domini, sabbathissare quaeremus, omnium sanctorum festa prorsus abroganda, vel siquid 
dignum in eis est, in dominiealibus concionibus miscenda esse putamus. Festum Purificationis 
et Annunciationis pro festis Christi, sicut Epiphanian et Circumcisionem, habemus. Loco festi S. 
Ste- phani et Johannis Evangelistae, officium Nativitatis placet. Festa S. Crucis anathema sunto. 
Alii faciant pro sua conscientia vel aliorum infirmitate, quod spiritus suggesserit." (Daniel, op. 
cit. 2, 83.) In his writing "Deutsche Messe und Ordnung des Gottesdienstes," Luther 
speaks of this matter still more fully: "But with the feasts, as Christmas, Easter, 
Pentecost, Michaelmas, Purificationis, and the like, it must go on as before, in Latin, 
until one has German chants enough for them. . . . We leave the fasts, Palm Day, 
and the week of martyrdom; not that we force anyone to fast, but that the Passion 
and Gospels, which are ordered for this time, should remain. . . . The week of 
martyrdom shall be the same as other weeks, without preaching the passion one 
hour a day through the week, or as many days as may be desired, and taking the 
sacrament whosoever will. For all things are to be done among Christians in worship 
for the sake of the Word and Sacraments." (X, 257.) Luther also speaks on this 
question in other places, e. g. 
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Ill, 1208; VIII, 1524; X, 1107. 1663; XI, 1922 and elsewhere. (Cf. Daniel, op. cit. 2, 16- 
20.) 

Luther himself acted accordingly, as we can see from his postils and other 
writings. Luther judged the Advent season and its ceremonies "to be best instituted 
and ordered in good Christian opinion to give thanks to God for the incarnation of His 
dear Son. The Christmas feast he called "the beautiful, lovely feast of the holy birth of 
our Lord Jesus Christ". Of the two feasts immediately after Christmas, he admittedly 
judged at first: "The preachers may discontinue the stories of St. Stephen and St. 
John as inappropriate for this feast and preach only about the birth of the Saviour", 
but later he himself preached about the martyrdom of Stephen and called the story "a 
very excellent Historia". He would have regarded New Year's Day only as the feast of 
the circumcision of Christ, and says of it, "The feast of the circumcision of Christ is a 
very consolatory feast." On the feast of the Epiphany Luther would have preferred to 
preach only about the baptism of Christ: "This feast should have the most 
distinguished name of the baptism of Christ, and this sermon of holy baptism should 
be preached primarily on it." At that time, it was not yet clear which story should stand 
out the most. "On this feast there is much to preach, namely the history of the wise 
men, item of the baptism of Christ, item of the first miraculous sign which Christ did at 
the wedding at Cana in Galilee." Before Palm Sunday Luther writes: "Palm Sunday is 
to be kept with the procession and songs as of old, but that the consecration of the 
palms remain." Luther himself delivered sermons for Maundy Thursday and Good 
Friday, as well as especially for the holy, joyous feast of Easter. Of the Week of the 
Cross or Rogation he writes: "Those who first decreed it may have meant it well; but 
it turned out badly." He therefore also opposed its celebration. For Ascension Day 
Luther has a sermon in his house postilion, and of the feast of Pentecost he says: "On 
this holy and joyful feast of Pentecost we celebrate and give thanks to our dear Lord 
God for the great, infinite benefit which he has shown on earth by revealing his dear 
holy Word to us poor people from heaven." On the feast of Trinity he preached: 
"Today's feast is instituted for the purpose of learning as much as possible from God's 
word what God is in Himself." 

We also have Luther's notes on the lesser feasts of the church year. His 
judgment of the feast of Corpus Christi is particularly harsh: "Therefore | have never 
been more hostile to any feast than to this feast, solely because the pope thus 
misused the Scriptures for it. ... On no day is God and His Christ more seriously 
blasphemed than on this day, and especially with the pro-... 
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cession, which one should stop above all things." Of the church festivals or fairs, as 
they were common at that time, he says: "Church festivals should be completely 
eliminated, since they are nothing more than real tabernacles, fairs and 
playgrounds, only for the increase of God's dishonor and the souls’ unhappiness. 
Luther wanted the feast of the Annunciation of Mary to be regarded as the feast of 
the Savior, "which is more cheaply called the feast of Conceptionis or Incarnationis 
Christi." He says of it: "This feast is celebrated in faith for the sake of the article, since 
we thus say: 'l believe in Jesus Christ, . Born of the Virgin Mary." Luther also 
includes the feast of the Purification of Mary among the feasts of the Savior: "We 
celebrate this day as a feast of our Lord Jesus Christ, who was presented on this 
day, when he was carried into the temple at Jerusalem and presented to the Lord." 
Luther excludes the papist leaven from the feast of the Visitation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and points out, on the other hand, that here one speaks of the 
conception of Christ, the Son of God. On the other hand, he points out that it should 
be about the conception of Christ, the Son of God, and about the Magnificat. The 
feast of the Assumption of Mary soon fell into disuse in the Lutheran Church, since 
it has no scriptural basis. The feast of St. John the Baptist, on the other hand, Luther 
retained. "St. John the Baptist's feast should be left alone." He also held the feast of 
Michaelmas very high, calling it "the feast of all holy and chaste angels." Admittedly, 
here too he thoroughly cleared up all superstition. Luther finally left sermons for the 
feasts of the apostles: of Andrew, Thomas, Matthias, Philip and James, Peter and 
Paul, James the Elder, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon and Jude. The feasts of the 
saints and martyrs, as already mentioned above, Luther could take little interest in, 
as he says of the feasts of All Saints' Day and All Souls' Day: "I would that these two 
feasts were abolished in all lands, solely for the sake of the abuses which take place 
therein." (Cf. Daniel, ex. cit. 2, 15-65.) Finally, he judges of the feast of the 
Assumption of Mary, "The feast of the Assumption of Mary is thoroughly pontifical, 
that is, full of idolatry, and instituted without reason of Scripture." (XIII, 1208. 1210.) 

Thus Luther has repeatedly stated and expounded the principles by which 
these questions must be viewed and judged. And these principles have always been 
followed in the Lutheran Church. These principles have also been recognized in the 
Confessions, and rightly exist to this day. "Although we are pleased that the 
universal ceremonies should be kept uniform for the sake of unity and good order, 
just as we keep the mass, the Sunday celebration, and the other high festivals in 
our churches." (Apology, Art. de Ecclesia. Miller, 159.) "The oldest statutes of the 
churches, however, as the three high feasts, etc., are not kept. 
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The Sunday celebration and the like, which were invented for the sake of good order, 
unity, and peace, etc., we gladly keep." (Apology, Art. de Traditionibus Humanis in 
Ecclesia. Muller, 212.) One more testimony from early times may find place here. In 
the instruction of the visitators to the parish priests in the Electorate of Saxony of 
1528, it says: "The parish priests should not quarrel whether one keeps a holiday 
and the other does not, but each one should keep his own custom in a holy manner; 
however, they should not stop all celebrations. It is also good that they celebrate the 
Sundays, annunciationis, purificationis, visitationis of the pure virgins Mary, S. Johannis 
the devil, Michaelis, the apostles, Magdalene; the same feasts were already gone 
and could not be easily all restored. And in particular one should keep Christ's Day, 
Circumcision, Epiphany, the Easter Celebration, Easter, Pentecost, but not what 
unchristian legends or chants are found in them." (Sehling, op. oit. 1, 164. cf. also 
pp. 169, 202. 540. 641, etc. Alt, Das Kirchenjahr, 433 ff.) 


Liturgical customs in the Roman Church and their degeneration. 

A phenomenon in the field of liturgy that is unique in the history of the 
Christian Church is the peculiar degeneration of the outward form of worship in the 
Roman Church from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. With the increasing 
secularization of the Church, superstition sprouted blossoms of its own kind. To this 
must be added the liturgical games which developed from the tropes or sequences. 
Certain abuses dragged the sacred into the excrement. Buffoonery and gross 
mischief were permitted on many feast days because the precariousness of the 
situation was not recognized or overlooked, at last because it could not be resisted. 
Some of the most flagrant cases may suffice as illustrations. 

In the third week of Advent, when the Introit of Wednesday was: Rorate, coeli, 
desuper, et nubes pluant justum, Is. 45, 8, the so-called Rorate Masses began, 
celebrated daily at dawn in honor of the Virgin Mary. But as this day, the 18th of 
December, was celebrated as the feast of the expectation of the delivery of Mary, 
this gave occasion for great, gross immorality, especially as the churches had not 
been sufficiently lighted for a long time. Luther says of this: "Then the Rorate 
became a miserable, even outwardly gross fornication and whoredom, especially in 
Leipzig, where such great fornication was practiced under the Rorate Mass that it 
cannot be comprehended by human thought. The cloister of St. Thomas would bear 
best witness to it, if it could speak." (XXII, 508; XXI a, 1439. Daniel, op. cit. 2, 22.) 

During the Advent season the ten virgin plays developed also in connection 
with the liturgy of individual feast days and Sundays. 
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and the plays of the Last Judgment, some of which brought rather drastic 
performances. From a lesson of the third advent, which was also set in the 
Christmas vigil (wrongly attributed to Augustine), and in which Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, David, Moses, Habakkuk, Simeon, Zacharias, Elizabeth, John, Virgilius, 
Nebuchadnezzar and Sibylla were introduced prophesying, the prophet play arose, 
which also in many cases resulted in excesses. Among others, there are Balaam 
plays, Daniel plays and Nebuchadnezzar plays. 

At Christmas, the tropes: "Quem vidistis, pastores? Dicite!" unb: "Quem quaeritis in 
praesepe?" following the liturgy, the shepherd plays at the praesepe. Thus the 
Christmas celebration in the church became a grand musical-theatrical one. From a 
misunderstanding of the Hebrew text Hab. 3,2 in an old Latin translation, compared 
with Is. 1,3, the belief of the ox and donkey at the manger of the Saviour arose. On 
the day of St. John the Evangelist the presentation of the St. John wine took place, 
which is based on a legend according to Mark. 16, 18. The apostle is said to have 
been condemned to drink poisoned wine, but when he made the sign of the cross 
over it, the poison was excreted in the form of a snake. 

On the 28th of December, the day of the innocent children, called Kindeltag 
or Pfeffertag, the school children in France and the Rhine regions were allowed to 
elect a school bishop from among themselves, who rode through the streets in 
episcopal splendour and celebrated mass in the church, while the others in the 
choirmaster's habit took the choir stalls. This farce was aggravated by the fact that 
during the Gradual and Offertory the children. (Ps. 124, 7) the children released a 
large number of sparrows and other birds, which then fluttered and twittered around 
during the service. Hence the Mass was called the sparrow or bird Mass. Even more 
alarming than this outgrowth of the Kindeltag, the perverse world in miniature, was 
the custom that in the early morning of the day the girls came into the chambers of 
the unmarried men and vice versa the bachelors into those of the girls, in order to 
flagellate them jokingly with rods or otherwise tease them. (Alt, Das Kirchenjahr,. 
314.) By the way, from the liturgical celebration of this day developed in some places 
the liturgical play of the Bethlehemite infanticide, which later followed the play of the 
Wise Men from the East. 

The Feast of Fools, which the subdeacons of the Church celebrated on 
January 1, copying in a farcical way first the worship customs of the pagans, but 
later also those of the Church, degenerated more and more as time went on. The 
mass was made the object of burlesque representation, and things often got messy 
enough. The young people, mostly from the lower church staff, 
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chose, among the most ridiculous ceremonies, a fool bishop, with whom they held 
their procession through the city in the most whimsical masks of women or animals, 
with blackened faces or hideous larvae. The mass itself was disfigured by 
blasphemous additions. For example, the absolution read, "In the name of the Lord 
Bishop. God give you an ill at liver; may you have a basket of pardon and two fingers 
of scabies under your chin," and instead of the Biblical lesson, the ox and ass prose 
was recited. At the close of the mass there was carousing and feasting at the altar, 
playing with cards and dice in the choir stalls, while the censers, into which leather 
from old shoe soles was thrown instead of incense, gave off a pestilential stench, 
and the conclusion was formed by boisterous dances, to which very frivolous songs 
were sung, as du Cange relates. 

The Epiphany liturgy gave rise to the Epiphany games with Kaspar, Melchior 
and Balthasar, which were first celebrated with great pomp in the church and were 
later preserved among the people for centuries, also under the name of star games, 
similar to the shepherd games. Another custom of the day is the aspersion with 
Epiphany water, which is done when the priest or chaplain is visited by the sexton, 
to remove and keep away all that is harmful and pernicious, and to consecrate the 
house and farm for another year. On the day of the octave celebration of the feast 
of the Epiphany, in many places, especially in northern France, the celebration of 
the Feast of the Ass took place, partly in connection with the prophecy of Balaam 
(which is why it was celebrated, for example, in Rouen on the fourth of Advent), 
partly in connection with the story of the return from Egypt, in which a donkey is said 
to have played a part. In Beauvais, a virgin with a child in her arms was led to the 
church on a magnificently decorated donkey and brought to the altar. Instead of the 
usual responsories, the choirboys had to respond in the name and tone of the 
donkey with "Hinham", and the most exuberant jubilation was aroused in the whole 
congregation when the animal joined in. The hymn pattered to the farce: "Orientis 
partibus Adventavit asinus, Pulcher et fortissimus, Sarcinis aptissimus: He, Sire Ane, he!" Of 
the close of the Mass du Cange writes: "Sacerdos ter hin- hinabit, populus vero vice; Deo 
gratias, ter respondebit: Hinham." 

On Maundy Thursday the mandatum or washing of the flesh took place. This 
custom is still followed in Catholic countries. The pope himself performs the washing 
in the Clementine chapel by washing the feet of twelve priests dressed in white. In 
the monasteries the abbot performs the washing. Because of the custom of making 
the choir books or the backs of the choir stalls clang together, the tumult of the 
warrior servants or the earthquake in the case of 
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To indicate Christ's death, the Office is sometimes called the Pumper or Poltermette 
by the people. 

On Good Friday, the ceremony of the Depositio Crucis was customary in most 
churches. It is introduced by the adoration of the crucifix with three bows and kisses, 
during which the singers intoned the "Popule meus, quid tibi feci?". The cross itself was 
then taken, with appropriate ceremonies, to a side chapel, where it was laid ina 
magnificent sepulcrum. Incidentally, the liturgy of Holy Week gave rise to the so-called 
Passion Plays, which in places survived in the church for some time. 

Because from time immemorial Holy Saturday was regarded as the day of 
remembrance of Christ's descent into hell, as is evident from sermons by 
Athanasius, Eusebius Emesenus, Epiphanius, Prudentius and others, the liturgy, 
following the Gospel of Nicodemus and other reports, gave rise to the play of the 
descent into hell, which was preserved, for example, in Ruswil until the 18th century. 
After a procession around the church, during which a deacon hid in the building, the 
procession approached the door, where an interchange was then made according 
to Ps. 24, with the "Tollite portas". The deacon was to introduce Satan, who wished 
to oppose the coming of Christ, while the priest at the head of the procession was 
to introduce the King of Honours. After thumping three times with the appropriate 
sections of dialogue, the door was opened and they entered the church singing "Cum 
rex gloriae." 

This ceremony was later moved entirely from the morning of Easter Day and 
used as a prelude to the actual Easter plays, which were very popular in the 
medieval church. There are probably as many as three hundred printed texts of this 
ordo, gcrnz apart from the longer Easter plays which were later performed outside 
the church. The principal scene in the liturgical Easter plays was that of the Visitatio 
Sepulcri, with an interchange of three deacons, representing Mary, with a fourth, 
seated at the sepulcrum, representing the angel at the sepulchre. The "Quem quaeritis" 
plays are an interesting phenomenon of the Middle Ages. 

In the afternoon service, or ninth of the heavenly day, there were also many 
antics of all kinds. Thus it was customary in some churches for the psalm "Omnes 
gentes plaudite manibus" to be intoned and accompanied by a resounding clapping of 
hands, which was followed by a jubilant hallelujah of the people. This was followed 
by the depiction of the Ascension of Christ, as a carved image of Christ was hoisted 
up into the church sky on ropes amid loud cheers from the congregation, while the 
choir piped the psalm, "Ascendit Deus in jubilatione," which of course was accompanied 
by trumpets and 
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Timpani were not to be missed. Immediately thereafter, a lighted grimace 
representing Satan was dropped from above (Luk. 10, 18), over which the children 
rushed with loud cheers to whip the devil with rods so that the sparks flew around, 
and to tear him into small pieces. Then followed the "Bread from Heaven" and the 
"Water of Life," the former illustrated by small host-shaped cakes, often only round 
pieces of cardboard, being thrown down from the church sky; The latter was 
splashed down from above, and the main fun was when, just as children and adults 
were fighting over the heavenly manna below, the water of life descended on them 
in abundance, and the crowd, interwoven into a dense ball, suddenly dispersed amid 
loud shouting and laughter-a Ascension delight at which even the venerable 
priesthood must have laughed so hard that their stomachs shook. Traces of this 
Ascension ceremony can still be found in the 19th century. By the way, there were 
also liturgical Ascension plays, which were soon merged with the Easter plays, 
whereby the liturgy of the Sundays after Easter played a unifying role. 

Also on the day of Pentecost all kinds of amusements were added, which 
should serve to illustrate and usually took place in the afternoon. Here and there, 
the introit of the early Mass (Ezek. 36, 25: "I will sprinkle clean water upon you, that 
you may be clean"), as on Ascension Day, water was sprinkled from the church sky 
down upon the devout congregation, and great was the rejoicing here, and the 
annoyance there, when the "jet cleansing from all uncleanness" struck, seemingly 
by chance, just such persons as were a nuisance to the rest by their immoral 
conduct. But more usual still was the representation of the mission of the Holy Ghost. 
The priest or deacon prayed, "Veni, sancte Spiritus," whereupon the schoolchildren in 
the choir or up in the church heaven imitated in various ways the roar of a mighty 
wind. Then he cried a second time in a raised voice, "Veni, sancte Spiritus," and down 
came numerous sparks of lighted tow, yea, wanton boys threw down whole bundles 
of it burning to represent the fiery tongues. At last the cry sounded for the third time, 
and a multitude of coloured flowers rained down to indicate the multitude and variety 
of Pentecostal tongues; and under this shower of flowers a white dove swooped 
down, either of wood, let down on a cord, or a live one, fluttering down from the 
church sky, as du Cange relates, and on this occasion the vexatious case might well 
have occurred, that on the third and last cry of the priest: "Veni, sancte Spiritus" after 
a long embarrassing wait. 
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instead the answer came from above: "Mr. Pfarr', the marten has eaten him." Other 
Pentecost customs are indicated by the peonies, the Pentecost oxen, the Pentecost 
beer and the Pentecost shooting. Actual liturgical Pentecost plays do not seem to 
have existed, for the story in question is found early connected with the Easter plays. 
(Cf. on the whole section Alt, Das Kirchenjahr, 307-385.) 

Also on the feasts of Mary, the Apostles' Days and the feasts of the various 
martyrs, all kinds of customs developed, some of which have survived to the present 
day. The crowning glory, however, was given by the customs and games of the feast 
of Corpus Christi. After Pope John XXII. had finally enforced the celebration of this 
feast with a brilliant procession in 1318, the larger cities and episcopal sees in 
particular endeavored to surpass each other in the splendor of their performances. 
The principal thing in this procession was the carrying of the sacramentary through 
the streets of the city. Because not only the entire priesthood took part in this 
procession, but also all the trade unions, guilds and religious associations of the city, 
the procession east became an extremely brilliant one. To this was added the 
performance of Corpus Christi plays, as was the custom in many towns in England 
and Germany. An effort was made, and a splendor driven, that the chronicles and 
account lists of the different cities show whole pages about it. 


All these liturgical usages gradually degenerated and in many cases became 
such an abusus, to say the least, that the more serious of the dignitaries felt 
compelled to object. Thus, as early as 1244, Bishop Robert Grosseteste of Lincoln 
had spoken out against the degeneracy of liturgical games. Wiklif also preached a 
sermon against the mischief. And at York, an eloquent monk succeeded in having 
the games moved to another day for several years. The Sorbonne succeeded only 
in 1444 in abolishing the celebration of the Feast of Fools in the church. And in 
Spain, as late as 1479, a synod of Toledo felt induced to take a stand against the 
"larvae, monstrosities, and most indecent inventions in the churches." But where the 
people have lost respect for the ecclesiastical place of assembly, because God's 
word does not reign there, it can scarcely be expected to act otherwise. In this matter 
too, therefore, it was only the Reformation that brought about change, and not only 
in the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, but retroactively even in the Roman. 

P. E. Kretzmann. 
(To be continued.) 
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D. Johann Ylvisaker ¢ On October 9, Professor Johann Ylvisaker, D. D., 
longtime professor of theology at the Luther Seminary of the Norwegian Synod in St. 
Paul, Minn. died suddenly. We knew the deceased as a noble spiritual character, 
who also dearly loved pure Lutheran doctrine. In the sad confusion caused by the 
so-called "Opgjér" in the Norwegian synods, he stood on the side of the minority who 
were convinced that the "Opgjér" had to be changed in three points before it could 
serve as a unification platform for faithful Lutherans. What induced the deceased to 
join the new church body after all, in spite of the latter's declaration that with all 
concessions the "Opgjér" must remain unchanged, we lack a more detailed account 
of. F. P. 

An inaccurate description of the American Lutheran Church. We read in the 
Lutheran, after a reference to doctrinal indifferentism in the sectarian communities: 
"This indifference and faithlessness have greatly weakened the Lutheran Church in Germany 
and Scandinavia, and become a source of much concern to those who are true to the old Gospel. 
It is in America, the land of promise and destiny, that the Lutheran Church as yet presents a 
united front. Though externally divided because of nationalistic differences and peculiarities, and 
because of certain doctrinal controversies born of deep-seated concern for the Faith, it stands 
as a unit in protest against the creed of Reason, known as the ever-variable 'New Theology,’ 
and presents an unbroken front in loyalty to the Gospel." Would to God that were true! But 
the opposite is true. "The ever-variable 'New Theology” primarily advocates two 
fundamental errors. It denies the inspiration of Scripture and sola gratia in conversion 
and the attainment of blessedness. Now, how does it stand with respect to these two 
features of the newer theology within the American Lutheran Church? Even men like 
D. Jacobs and D. Haas poke at the verbal inspiration of Scripture. And as for sola 
gratia in conversion, they have sought to set forth to "Missouri" and the Synodical 
Conference for decades and to this day what a calamity there would be if conversion 
and blessedness depended solely on God's grace and not also on man's right 
conduct. Then there would be forced conversion, Calvinism, at least Semicalvinism. 
Thus we must sadly admit that even within the American Lutheran Church not merely 
"here and there a weak and dissonant voice" can be heard in favor of the new theology, 
but that the very leaders in large communions advocate "the ever-variable 'New 
Theology." Even into the Unification basis of the Norwegian synods, namely into the 
"Opgjor", the Erasmian and modern-theological neutral position of man towards the 
grace of God has penetrated. We do not like to say this. We would rather praise than 
blame. But we would like, as much as there is in us, to save the American Lutheran 
Church from the pernicious self-deception that is in the words of the Lutheran to the 
expresses, "that the Lutheran Church [in America] as yet presents 
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a united front", that it is free from the "New Theology", "and presents an unbroken front in 
loyalty to the Gospel”. F:.P. 

Glosses on an Ohio Synodical Address. - Under the title, "The Lutheran 
Church in the United States in the Jubilee Year 1917," a synodal address by Fr. C. 
C. Hein, delivered before the Western District of the Ohio Synod, has been mailed 
in recent weeks to all Lutheran pastors and professors in the country. The writing 
presents itself as a "jubilee gift." We will put up with the term; for "gift" is a somewhat 
neutral term, which contains no intimation of the position of the giver toward the 
receiver. The prerequisite for Lutheran Christians, however, is that a preacher 
means it sincerely when he announces, as is the case in this "Jubilee Offering," the 
task of contributing to the healing of the division within the American Lutheran 
Church. From whatever quarter such a proposal comes, it deserves a careful 
hearing. It is certainly in the spirit of the author that this proposal should now become 
the subject of public discussion. However, in the last few months, especially in the 
previous issue of our magazine, pretty much everything has been said in response 
to the thoughts presented by President Hein in his jubilant speech. But some points 
of view emerge here that are worthy of more detailed consideration. What is of 
"ecclesiastical-temporal-historical" interest will be explained in the following. 

Confessional position. To our delight we note that President Hein rejects the 
idea that the doctrinal controversy between us and Ohio is about trivial matters, 
even empty words. The writer testifies that he has the impression that the discussion 
"revolves around the center of the gospel." What follows immediately after this 
statement is not so pleasing, but this should not prevent us from expressing our 
recognition of the fundamental proposition. Those who hold the indifferent position 
on doctrine live under a different horizon from ours, and all discussion is superfluous 
from the outset. For this reason we take no notice whatever of the plans of unionists 
in all sects, so far as they affect us. They have a "different spirit" from ours. On the 
other hand, we still feel a kindred spirit with every one who holds the principle that 
deviation in doctrine is church-dividing. Here we give every opponent "the benefit of 
the doubt" and do not from the outset despair of the fruitfulness of the discussion. In 
this we are strengthened by the male Christian position which stands out in the 
treatment of the project of union between the Council and the General Synod at the 
close of this paper. Every testimony against logism and unionism, whether it comes 
from Lutheran or Reformed circles, is for us a sign of spiritual life and of a position 
on the Word of Scripture as such, with which we know ourselves to be at one in 
principle. 

Doctrinal position. Praeses Hein, in the name of his Synod, rejects the 
doctrine "that man must do something out of his own natural powers for his 
conversion, so that the same is not dependent on God's grace alone, but also, at 
least in part, on man's work". That this doctrine is here rejected, distinguishes the 
Ohio Synod from the Reformed sects, and from the Papal Church, which are 
essentially Pelagian in their direction. And yet our joy at this statement of doctrine 
is somewhat subdued. 
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For this is not the point of difference, as President Hein here represents it. What we 
see in the Ohio position is rather this, that God is taught to have allowed himself to 
be determined in his act of election by what he foresaw in men; according to the 
degree of resistance which he foresaw, he determined who should be saved. For he 
foresaw that some would not resist so wickedly and persistently as others, and on 
this, on the better conduct of some, was the election to eternal life dependent. 
Whether Pres. Hein holds this doctrine, we do not know. If he had condemned it as 
an error contrary to Scripture, we would be in the clear with him. He would then be 
left for the time being with the duty of testifying among his brethren. As matters 
stand, we must assume that he holds to the official teaching of his synod. Only a 
public declaration on his part can make this clear. 

The lay Christians. "Are they aware of the differences?" One would like to 
answer, Are they aware of the differences between Methodists and Lutherans? Let 
the church member be asked: In what does the error of the Methodists, the 
Campbellites, the Congregationalists, the Albrecht Brethren, etc., consist? ? There 
will be no accountability in most cases. But is there anything strange in this ? What 
cause is there, then, to lecture our Christians on comparative symbolism, or to 
acquaint them with the latest aberrations of higher criticism? What cause have we, 
where there is no danger of seduction, to enlighten our congregations on the various 
forms which misbelief has assumed? Has it not been the way of right preachers 
since the days of the apostles - compare the Epistles of Paul, Peter, and John - to 
combat those very errors which, according to time, place, and circumstances, 
formed a danger to the faith? Where this is neglected, however, the ministers of the 
Word have a great debt. They are then dumb dogs who do not fight back the wolves. 
But does not such instruction take place where circumstances require it? It will be 
found that our Christians were also soon instructed about the opposing doctrine, 
where, for instance, the Adventists or other enthusiasts troubled the congregation. 
It will be found that they also know what they need to know about the differences 
between Ohio and Missouri, where the question, "Here or there?" has become a 
burning one. In any case, however, it is a sophism for President Hein to bring up the 
ignorance of many Christians about doctrinal difference in this connection. Nihil 
probat, qui nimis probst. He proves too much. According to principle advanced, we 
would also have no right to maintain the separation between us and the Methodists; 
for here we might also urge with Father Hein, "Do they know why their respecting 
synods deny ecclesiastical recognition and communion to the adversary?" 

The pastors and "our sheets". President Hein writes: "One throws on our 
part" - what does that mean: "on our part"? Who is "one"? On whom does President 
Hein want to unload the responsibility for the subsequent slander? Straightforward 
would have been more manly here - "for our part, Missouri is accused of teaching 
an irresistible grace, a grace that asserts itself against the will of the convert and 
finally breaks even the most wilful resistance, and in so doing is a grace that is not 
available to all, but only to the elect. | 
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do not believe that the pastors of the Missouri Synod teach such Calvinistic false 
doctrine in the pulpit or in confirmation classes." True. But who ever taught 
“irresistible grace" in the Missouri Synod? Pres. Hein says a little further on that the 
division between the synods exists because the opponent is charged with "teaching 
doctrines which he does not expressly teach" only "from his doctrine as a supposed 
logical consequence." To this, however, Hein gives striking evidence in the 
sentences quoted. "Irresistible grace"-where then is this doctrine found in our 
writings? It has been inferred with "alleged logical consistency." Just as three 
hundred and fifty years ago the Melanchthonian Wittenbergers inferred it against the 
orthodox Jenensians from their doctrinal position. "A grace that prevails against the 
will of the one to be converted"-where did we ever teach that? Followed it "as a 
supposed logical consequence." "A grace which is available only to the elect" - 
where would we ever have taught that? Fr. Hein says, "One accuses Missouri of this 
on our part"-yes, but "one" is a slanderer. Neither pastor nor professor has ever 
heard such denials of the common grace of God advanced in the Missouri Synod. 
No Missourian ever taught in the pulpit, nor in the church press, nor from the 
catheder, that a man is converted AGAINST his will. "Let one" bring but a single 
proof of the assertion! "And yet, the controversy, as it is carried on in our papers on 
the part of the theological leaders in the respecting synods, keeps these lay 
Christians divided, so that they think one another false believers, deny one another 
the brotherly hand and ecclesiastical communion, while yet they are one in the faith." 
What to say in this way of reasoning has recently been widely discussed in a series 
of articles in the "Lutheran." In this series of articles it has been emphasized one 
over the other time that we do not consider the people in the Ohio Synod and lowa 
Synod to be synergists. Why not? Because a Christian cannot be a synergist. That 
has been emphatically said there, and truly not for the first time, to the laity - nota bene, 
the laity of the Missouri Synod. That they cannot extend a brotherly hand to the 
Christians in the Ohio Synod, has rather been justified by the fact that these 
Christians place themselves under a confession which does not represent the pure 
doctrine of Scripture, by allowing themselves to be represented in the official papers, 
which are published on their behalf and at their expense, as organs of their Synod, 
by people who fight against the pure gospel. "The controversy, as it is carried on in 
our papers on the part of the theological leaders of the respective synods," keeps 
Christians divided. Really? But of the very "controversy as it is carried on in the 
church papers of the theological leaders" (literally so), President Hein says, after all, 
on page 7 of his address, "| am convinced that this controversy in the synodal 
publications revolves around the very center of the gospel, namely, at bottom, 
around the question whether God really and truly wills the blessedness of all men," 
etc. Further on, "Missouri's doctrine of election by grace and conversion, as 
espoused by her theological leaders in the synodical publications, in our opinion, 
strikes at the heart of the gospel," etc. Yes, but, supposing this to be true, do not the 
Christians in the Ohio Synod then act rightly in doing so, when they give the 
Missourian Christians, who have been called by "combatants of the gospel" 
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to be represented, refuse the brother's hand? Well, of course; for an Ohioan 
Christian will know the word of God, which forbids him to have ecclesiastical 
fellowship with such as bring error alongside sound doctrine, as well as with their 
followers! So according to Fr. Hein's own presupposition, the division between the 
Ohio and Missourian Christians is fully justified. However, we reject this premise in 
the most definite way. Neither do we present a doctrine such as the Ohio District 
President imputes to us, nor is what we actually present a special doctrine of the 
Missourian editors. Mr. President Hein evidently does not have the volumes of 
"Lehre und Wehre" and "Lutheraner" from the eighties at hand, otherwise he would 
know to what extent the Missourian pastors, and even the laity, took part in the 
doctrinal controversy. And the position of our journals at that time has not changed 
now, a generation later, by a hair's breadth. Does Pres. Hein believe that the 
Missouri Synod, during these thirty-seven years, has not had opportunity enough, 
at its district and delegate synods, to depose its editors when they practiced special 
doctrines, and thus sinned against the body of all Christendom? By whom are our 
magazines filled? Truly, not by the editors. How, then, should the numerous co- 
workers who help to fill our magazines also be prosecuted by the synod as participes 
criminis, who Support the work of destruction, indeed make it possible? Praeses Hein 
becomes here - absurd. If there is a church body in the world where doctrinal 
discipline is practiced on the part of pastors, it is truly the Missouri Synod. And there 
should three thousand pastors have put up with it for forty years or so, that their 
editors, with unprecedented perversity, should present doctrines which "touch the 
heart of the gospel"? Hoc credat Judaeus Apella! Fr. Hein knows our pastors very badly. 
The image of the "leaders" of them now for forty years, after the process of D. 
Walthers, by a special doctrine, against the better knowledge and will of the pastors, 
misrepresented before all the world, does indeed appear cheerful. What remains 
unfathomable is the psychological mystery that newly elected editors and professors 
have been presenting this "special doctrine" of Walther's from the very beginning, 
and that no one in the Synod even expresses surprise at it. 

"Consequences drawn from doctrine. " And now the antithesis. To the 
unevangelical doctrinal content of the Missourian position is now added, as a further 
charge, our fighting the opposing doctrine on false premises. President Hein says 
that it is "partly a question of doctrines which the opponent does not teach in express 
words, which one first draws from his doctrine as angMiche logical consequences, 
but against which the opponent protests most vehemently, and which he does not 
want drawn nor acknowledged as his doctrine." This, then, is to apply to both parts. 
The facts may decide here also. What then do we charge Ohio and lowa, and their 
confederates with? Consequences we draw from their doctrines? Not at all. When 
D. Stellhorn writes in the "Theologische Zeitblatter" (VI, p. 290): "The cause of this, 
that with the same sufficient grace some are converted, and others not, can only be 
found in the different conduct of the people towards this one and the same grace. 
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lie above," we say, not what one must conclude from it is false, but: This sentence 
in and of itself is false. Nor do we conclude anything further from the sentence in the 
Ohio "Testimonies" of 1914: "Rightly understood, election to blessedness is 
synonymous with the eternal council of God for salvation,” but say: The sentence is 
false; for "election to grace" and "general council of salvation" are two different 
doctrines of Holy Scripture. "According to the divine will of salvation, considered in 
and of itself, election also includes the ungodly" (ibid., p. 15) is false, is in and of 
itself, without any inference or construction, false and contrary to Scripture. When D. 
Keyser writes of the General Synod, that the sinner is placed by the effect of the 
Gospel in a state prior to conversion, "in which the will has power of alternate choice," We 
infer nothing at all from this, but say, This is false. On the other hand, President Hein, 
as already noted above, has, in the narrow space of one sentence, inferred three 
false doctrines from our position. And this is constant with the opponents, D. 
Stellhorn wrote in the "Zeitblatter" (IV, p. 292): Whoever does not believe that God 
had regard to the conduct of men in the election, "must (I) suppose an irresistible 
grace of conversion." By this inference, the mystique of Missouri's "irresistible grace" 
has come into being. Missouri's Calvinism is further proved by inferences, such as 
this, from Father Allwardt's paper, "Testimony Against the New False Doctrine of 
Election by Grace of the Missouri Synod" (p. 34): "Out of election shall flow 
consistent faith. Now, however, not all are elect. Therefore" (teaches Missouri) "not 
all can believe steadfastly, cannot be saved." Or, "Without election no abiding faith, 
teaches Missouri; without abiding faith no blessedness, teaches the Scriptures. As 
soon, then, " (teaches Missouri,) "as God had chosen the persons whom he would 
make blessed, as soon also the opposite judgment was passed upon the others." 
(p. 73.) From the "Missouri" position it is concluded, page 91: "The elect shall and 
must be saved. So even the most heinous sins cannot harm the elect in 
blessedness." We see that the very thing is inferred from our position which the 
Formula of Concord expressly rejects as an inference of reason inadmissible 
according to Scripture. The conclusions against which St. Paul and our Confession 
emphatically warn are imputed to us, and our doctrine is condemned as un-Lutheran 
and unscriptural. Summa: Praeses Hein is right when he says that by drawing 
conclusions from the doctrine of the opponent the separation is maintained. But this 
is not mutual, friend Hein! 

"Speculation, theological problems that even pastors and teachers don't 
understand." In this, too, Praeses Hein is right. He could have quietly added: "which 
even Missourian professors do not understand." And his conclusion is also justified: 
It is a disgrace that the Christian people should be divided by such speculations. 
Only here it is well to distinguish. Father Hein emphasized at the outset that the 
doctrines in question touch the heart of Christianity. Does he mean to say that the 
real main question in the controversy, which attacks the heart of faith, "cannot be 
understood by the ordinary Christian man"? So God, in his words, would have things 
that are good for the eternal salvation of the redeemed? 
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But which the ordinary Christian man cannot understand? in which, therefore, he 
cannot distinguish between truth and error? We do not wish to lay this to Prases 
Hein's charge, for in so doing he would attack the doctrine of the clarity of Holy 
Scripture, that is, the doctrine which is the prerequisite for all Christian articles of 
doctrine. So we say already here and just with reference to Fr. Hein's synodal 
address: people do indeed talk about the controversial question in such a way that 
it cannot be understood. An "ordinary Christian" will not understand how President 
Hein, on the one hand, finds in the controversy articles of doctrine that are necessary 
for salvation - he names the doctrines of redemption, justification, and conversion - 
but, on the other hand, claims that an "ordinary Christian" cannot decide where error 
or truth lies! Of course, Father Hein would reject it as a very mischievous inference 
if we were to say: therefore, in the main articles of faith, Scripture is an unclear book 
to him. So we leave this point. But let us return to the "speculations" in what follows. 

"Strong food." It is emphasized that in this controversy "we are dealing with 
things that belong to the strongest, indeed to the very strongest food, with things 
that require a mature judgment, indeed a theological education, to understand." 
Strong food - much evil play has been done with the word in the interest of 
indifferentism. Let us never forget: strong meat is found in the scriptural statements 
about every single article of Christian doctrine. Strong meat is much that Paul writes 
on the Deity of Christ, the Incarnation, the Atonement; strong meat is contained in 
the discourses of JEsu, in which He speaks of His relation to the Father; strong meat 
is contained in the remarks in the Gospels and Epistles on the resurrection of the 
dead, on the indwelling of the Holy Ghost and of Christ, on the providence of God, 
on predestination. Are we to conclude that the discussion of these numerous difficult 
statements of Scripture is not salutary to the Christian people? Do we not very often 
preach precisely on quite difficult Scripture words from the Sunday pericopes? And 
if a doctrine now becomes controversial, is it not a necessary consequence that the 
difficult passages also come up for discussion in polemics? And one is very much 
mistaken if one thinks that a Christian who is really concerned to get to the bottom 
of such a question must stop at a certain point and now let the professors "speculate" 
further. Let us hold fast to the fact that the Bible was written for ordinary people. The 
people, the masses, were the first address of the Old Testament prophecies. 
Ordinary Christians, mostly from the lower classes, were targeted when the apostles 
wrote their epistles. Paul praises the grace of God which had granted to the foolish 
before the world, to converts from heathen ignorance, the revelation of the highest 
mysteries. In this was revealed what Joel 3 says of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
God upon "servants and handmaids." And even today, every spiritually normal 
Christian can come to enjoy the "strong meat" as well. People like Father Hein 
continually overlook the fact that the strong meat is also there for the ordinary 
Christian. Ordinary Christians should learn the word 
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Christ "dwell among them richly." With great displeasure Paul states to the Hebrews 
that they, who "should long ago have been masters," are again in need of milk! If, 
then, some of our Christians do not understand "what it is really about," it is partly 
because of their lukewarmness in Christianity in general. But how, shall such 
"inexperienced children" (Heb. 5:13) be the standard by which we tailor the 
treatment of a subject of doctrine before Christendom? Shall we, for their sake, treat 
the "strong meat" as if God had not ordained it for the table of His gospel? So, the 
fact that some of God's words that have come up for public treatment in the course 
of the doctrinal controversy are "strong meat" must not lead us to conclude that it is 
therefore unseemly and reprehensible to have "this controversy." What does Paul 
do in the controversy with the false teachers in Galatia? He writes to the ("common") 
Christians there in the third and fourth chapters of his letter a series of the most 
difficult passages in the whole New Testament, And we have them in two pericope 
lessons! Yes, this is the incalculable blessing of controversy, that through it laymen 
and theologians alike have been deeply, deeply introduced to Scripture. - Second, 
it is not true that on the understanding of difficult passages of Scripture depends the 
decision of the present controversy. Luke writes, "There were believed as many as 
were ordained unto eternal life." How, is the ordinary Christian here unable to tell 
which is cause and which effect: the ordinance or the becoming a believer? So also 
will he be able to decide whether we are justly chided Calvinists for choosing to 
believe. The Saviour uses the word of the seduction of the last time, "that they might 
be seduced into error, where it is possible, even the elect." Will the Christian here 
be in doubt whether it is possible for God's elect to be lost? Well, he will also know 
whether we are justly reproached with the doctrine of irresistible grace. Equally clear 
are the passages which deal with the ground of election, and those which deal with 
the conversion of the sinner dead in transgression. What may make the matter 
difficult for the Christian is the art of some commentators, who have just a party 
matter to champion. This has been the case with every controversy as long as the 
Church has existed. Let us read the writings of Athanasius arising out of the 
Christological controversies. What abysses of biblical wisdom! - But truly not 
comprehensible to the average person. And yet Athanasius also set forth the 
disputed doctrine so clearly to the people that there were debates on the street 
corners of Alexandria between the orthodox laity and the followers of Arius. The 
most difficult reading in theological literature of all is probably Augustine's writings 
on the Trinity. But the same Augustine, who here becomes simply incomprehensible 
to the people, then combated the doctrine of the Manichaeans before the lay 
Christian in such a way that it was soon an overcome point of view as a danger to 
Christianity. But why these "speculative" writings of Augustine and Athanasius? Only 
because the champions of truth were compelled by the argumentation of their 
opponents to enter into the matter in such a way - to divide terms, to dissect 
definitions, to expose fallacies - until the opponent had been answered. But did this 
exclude the possibility that the people, too, could be made to understand the cause 
around which 
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it could be made clear? It has happened. Luther's writings against the enthusiasts 
are certainly not easy reading, and when he writes against Erasmus, the mind has 
to work hard to follow. Why, on the other hand, is Luther so clear in his book, Of the 
"Liberty of a Christian Man"? Because he had no opposition there before him. But 
did he not also present to the Christian people about Christ's person, the Lord's 
Supper, free will, conversion, in all simplicity, what he advocated against the 
opponents with such an expenditure of erudition and scholastic logic? Exactly so it 
is with D. Walther's writings and our controversy in general. By the opponent's 
dodges - the expression is chosen with care - Walther finds himself compelled to 
treat definitions and terms, to dissolve conclusions. But where this happens, the 
discussion becomes abstract. It still is today when the opposing position is 
addressed. But did that exclude with Walther and his associates, does that exclude 
today, that the people can be told quite clearly what they are dealing with, what 
points in the controversy directly affect their Christian lives? Walther's tracts could 
be understood by every Christian. Read Prof. Bent's paper on the differences 
between us and other synods. The people could understand that, understood it. So 
by saying that they are "speculations which the Christian cannot understand," the 
facts are falsified. However, the people do not understand the remarks about intuitu 
fidei, about the effects of the preparatory, antecedent, etc. Grace of God, about 
"spiritual impulses," about "natural" and "obstinate resistance"-but who brought 
these thoughts into the discussion? On the other hand, the common people 
understand quite well what is involved when the propositions of the adversary are 
brought before them in their nakedness, and the word of God is held up beside them. 
The test has been made often enough. 

Of the harm of speculation. From the "speculation," which, however, has 
been mixed into the doctrines of conversion and election by grace, it is also 
explained how a whole body can put up with a doctrine which actually overturns the 
foundation of Christian hope. Those who are more familiar with the polemics of the 
Ohio Synod know that the false propositions are never merely put forward in this 
way, but are always brought into the closest connection with the "absolute election" 
and "compulsory conversion" imputed to us, so that one can well imagine that even 
orthodox pastors, out of this opposition, may form a view of the false propositions 
corresponding to the Scriptural word. One therefore often hears, in conversation with 
lowash and Ohio pastors, this excuse of the offensive sentences of D. Stellhorn and 
Praeses Schitte: "Yes, you see, this is only to ward off man being converted like an 
unreasonable being, or: He only wants to say that God did not act arbitrarily in the 
election." Yes, dear sirs, we understand how you can still find genuine Lutheran 
doctrine in this, but - what does God's Word say? It remains true that Ohio, like lowa, 
does not have an actual doctrine of election. "In a certain sense election includes 
the ungodly" - what is "election" there? It is eradicated. Nor, from this point of view, 
is it to be conceded that Christians there "believe as we do." They like the 
synergistic. 
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But, on the other hand, they are deprived of the glorious consolation that flows from 
a sound knowledge of the election of grace. And "speculation" is to blame for this. 
A strange game is played with "election," "election," "election," "predestination," so 
that even a theologian simply does not understand any longer what people, 
especially in the lowa Synod, actually mean. The undersigned has vainly 
endeavored to understand Prof. Fritschel's last pamphlet on election by grace. He 
did not succeed, nor did others. Then what Praeses Hein says is true: "It is a 
disgrace It is a disgrace that Christianity is being held up by such a discussion, 
which is divided into different concepts! But, please, this is not mutual. We are 
accused of using even a single expression that is not used by us in its old church 
sense, that is, in a dogmatically intelligible way. On the other hand, since the 
beginning of the controversy, the opponent has operated with a definition of 
"synergism" and "Calvinism" that is unheard of in church history, and has recently 
separated the act of election into "predestination," "election," "election," and 
"election," so that an ordinary Christian's senses must dwindle at this. If only the 
eguivocation would cease, we would soon be together. God have mercy! 

"Sent to all Lutheran pastors." Doesn't that seem a little strange, now that 
Father Hein's booklet has been closed up again? One would have expected that 
the Praeses would have said: "No, dear brethren, don't do that! Look at what | have 
presented to you, these are the same things which, as we have just heard, are 
causing so much unrest in the Church. We want to stop the discussion now, 
because Christians everywhere are of one mind. You may perhaps distribute in a 
separate print the passages dealing with the unity of the laity, also the passage 
against the lodges, but we prefer to leave out the attacks on the Missouri Synod, 
because otherwise we would be doing by means of a pamphlet exactly what | have 
criticized in the journals. We shall therefore proceed to the order of the day." But he 
evidently did not say that, for the pamphlet is now before us. So by synodal journals, 
which bring confusion into the controversy, because so much is speculated in them, 
the discussion is no longer to be continued; it has been a hopeless agitation, which 
must be put an end to; on the other hand, to repeat the old charges against Missouri 
in a language which the common man understands, and then to spread them in a 
special print in German and English, that is a work of peace! Only not "through the 
journals, but: through tracts-yes, that is quite another thing! G. 

Judgments from the lowa Synod on the merger of the General Council 
with the General Synod. The "Ecclesiastical Journal" of the lowa Synod contains 
in its November number the text of the (English) speech delivered by D. Reu at the 
meeting of the General Council in October. In this speech, D. Reu recalled the 
Council's position, won with much difficulty, against pulpit and communion with 
those of other faiths (Galesburg Rule, 1875: Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran preachers 
alone, Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants alone), and attached to this 
lengthy exposition a warning against the plan to enter into an organic union with the 
General Synod, in which it was still especially emphasized that 
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the General Synod had chosen "just in this jubilee year of the Reformation" a 
Freemason of high standing as its president. The "Church Bulletin" of the lowa 
Synod, in its number of November 24, brought an assessment of the same matter. 
After acknowledging the development of the Council toward a firmer confessional 
position, it is pointed out that the principles expressed in the Galesburg Rule have 
not prevailed in the congregations and synods. "It was always hoped that the way 
of education would gradually bring forth better fruits. Now, however, it is evident that 
the influence of the General Synod, to which the principle that Lutheran altars and 
pulpits are to be there only for Lutherans is an abomination, and which takes no 
position at all toward the anti-Christian secret societies, but lets everyone do as he 
pleases, and in whose midst many pastors belong to such societies, indeed the 
general Synod does not shrink from occasionally to make a well-known and 
distinguished Mason its President-we say it is evident that the influence of the 
General Synod on the General Council has paralyzed the practical principles of the 
Fathers, and that the proposed 'merger' is tantamount to a nullification of those 
principles, so far as the official action of this new Church body will be considered. 
And yet it is precisely the life, the ecclesiastical life and action of pastors and 
congregations, which is the mirror in which to discern the real position on the 
Confession. We owe much to the General Council and will always remember it with 
gratitude. But now our paths part, we must go our separate ways. American 
Lutheranism, which the General Synod has always represented, and which also had 
adherents in the General Council - especially in its nativist representatives - will also 
dominate the new church body. According to our understanding, this means that a 
far-reaching influence of reformed character will assert itself, especially in relation 
to church practice and the position toward all kinds of associations and anti-Christian 
cooperatives. We need not say that we are sorry about this. We would have wished 
and hoped that the General Council, worthy of its origin and history, would also 
establish the right position in all practical questions and in this way, even if in 
struggle, would continue and expand the work begun by the Fathers. The new body 
of the Church, the 'merger,' will impress by its greatness, will be able to aspire to 
great things by its pecuniary means, will also expand, especially here in the West at 
the expense of other synods; but all this cannot bribe us." To these sayings the Ohio 
"Church Newspaper" adds that the position of the lowa Synod here expressed "in 
accordance with the resolutions of our General Synod at Richmond, removes the 
last obstacles to the operation of church fellowship between lowa and Ohio. Official 
declarations, to that effect, should be made, fixing this result." In an age infested 
with indifferentism, such testimonies as those from the lowa Synod against the union 
of the General Council with the General Synod are most gratifying. Only it cannot 
be overlooked that it is not actually the organic union but the fraternal relationship 
between those who are not united in confession that is contrary to the Lutheran 
biblical principle of confession. Objectively, no 
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Difference between the previous relationship of the Council to the General Synod 
(and also to the lowa Synod) and the planned organic connection. 
G. 

The Ohio "Church Newspaper" still refers in its number of November 24, as 
follows, to the union of the Council with the General Synod: "The real position of a 
church body is not that which is printed on paper, but that which is manifested in the 
life and practice of the church body concerned. But the whole matter goes first to 
the synods which constitute the Council, that they too may vote. If the majority of 
them vote in favor of the merger, the General Council will meet next fall, legally 
dissolve itself, and carry out the merger. It is to be expected, of course, that this will 
be done properly at the appointed time. What the Augustana Synod will do is 
somewhat doubtful, as they have been divided there as yet; however, the delegates 
of the Augustana Synod present at Philadelphia all said yes when they voted. We 
should not be at all surprised if the Augustan Synod finally goes along with it, all the 
more so since the doubts of those who still have doubts have only practical synodal 
interests in mind and not actual confessional interests. and not actual confessional 
interests. In general, there seems to be a lack of such confessional interests in the 
whole area of the General Council. We have heard only from one, namely from Fr. 
Brenner in Toledo, who issued a pamphlet of warning, that he really saw in this 
fusion an abandonment of essential confessional principles on the part of the 
Council. This is how things stand. Not even a thought of doubt entered the mind of 
the General Council when, among the speakers who spoke so enthusiastically in 
favor of the merger at the Philadelphia meeting, was D. TreBler, the President of the 
General Synod, appeared among the speakers who spoke so enthusiastically in 
favor of the merger in the Philadelphia Assembly. 
that is, as a Mason of one of the higher degrees. Certainly, a significant commentary 
of the facts on the so confident words of D. Schmauk" (that there was no danger 
that the Council would take a step backward with this fusion or that it would slacken 
somewhat from the Lutheran confessional standpoint. Reply to D. Reu). "If Schmauk 
and Trefsler come together to the communion table, and if both preach in the same 
pulpit, perhaps at the same service, will the General Council take a more truly 
Lutheran position than it has hitherto? That we have mentioned D. TreBler here 
especially as a Mason is not because of his person, but because of his official 
position. Moreover, it should be self-evident to every observer of the Lodge system 
that such a Freemason does not exactly get a high church office by chance - all his 
Masonic ‘brothers’ in office and 'brothers' among the lay delegates are genuinely 
‘brotherly’ in this. Did they think of such a thing in Philadelphia when that 'Knight 
Templar’ broke his unholy lance for amalgamation? And what will the future bring, 
when such powers will now be allowed greater latitude than before? It requires no 
gift of prophecy to say clearly and firmly: no progress in Lutheran confessional 
principles will the coming merger bring, but the opposite. In Philadelphia, after the 
vote, the congregation sang 'Now give thanks all to God.' Neither this song nor any 
other- 
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in our hymnal fluffed to the resolution which must be as detrimental to the cause of 
our church in its very highest interests as this of amalgamation." 

Over 500 Episcopal congregations, mostly in Massachusetts, but also in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Colorado, have adopted a new form of 
communion, the intinction or immersion of the bread in wine. Bishop William 
Lawrence of Boston, who is also chiefly credited with the success of the collection 
of the large pension fund, introduced this innovation. As is well known, the use of 
the common cup for all communicants has met with opposition in some churches on 
certain grounds, and many congregations have substituted the single cup for the 
common cup. Episcopalians cannot be pleased with this measure, according to 
which each communion guest receives the wine in a special glass, for it departs too 
much from all that has come before. On the other hand, many of its members are 
reluctant to use the common chalice. The complete withdrawal of the chalice, by 
which the Catholic Church distinguishes between clergy and laity, would be a 
thorough remedy, but is too un-Protestant. So one looks to history. History, and 
there find as worthy of imitation the immersion of bread in wine, a custom which was 
probably transplanted from the Orient to the Occident in the seventh century, and 
was common in England in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. This, then, is a 
historically justified way out between the common and the single chalice. Instead of 
wafers, bread is used which is baked in such a way that it does not crumble when 
dipped into the wine. It is wise that the new custom is not forced upon the members 
of the congregation. First, therefore, the Lord's Supper is celebrated in the old way, 
with a common cup; then those who object to it are invited and receive bread dipped 
in wine, that is, the Lord's Supper under both forms, though united; from one cup, 
but without touching it with the lips. Incidentally, this manner of distributing Holy 
Communion has always been in use in the Greek Catholic Church. The 
communicant is offered bread and wine from the chalice at the same time by the 
priest in a spoon to enjoy. 

(Messenger of Peace.) 

According to the annual report of the Christian Science "church," the 
members have given 8172,000 for a monument to be erected in honor of the founder 
of the church, Mary Baker Eddy. There are now 600 persons employed in the 
publishing house at Boston, up from 20 in 1903, and 109 new Christian Science 
congregations were organized last year. The lecturers employed delivered 2287 
lectures in all parts of the earth. Over 13,000 copies of Science and Health were freely 
distributed to city libraries, universities, colleges, seminaries, prisons, reformatories, 
and other public and private institutions. 

(Ev. Ztschr.) 
ll. Abroad. 

Africa under the curse of European civilization. Dr. Cornelius H. Patton of 
Boston, corresponding secretary of the American Congregationalist Foreign Mission 
Board, in an address 
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on the subject of "The Dangers of a Godless Civilization" made a terrible indictment 
of the influence of "European civilization" in Africa. It says there, among other things, 
as follows: "More than any other mission field, Africa has been marred by the 
selfishness of the White Race. . . . A great deal can be said in favor of European 
domination and European enterprise in Africa. . . . If that were the whole chapter, 
one would like to say that civilization has been a great blessing to Africa. But 
unfortunately that is not the whole story, not even half the story of this civilization. If 
you take into account the dark side of European civilization..: The theft of lands, the 
cruel wars of conquest, the oppressive tax burdens, the epidemics among men and 
cattle, the appalling atrocities perpetrated by the Belgians and the French in the 
Congo region and along the equator, the monstrous beverage trade in Africa, the 
inhuman treatment of the natives, who were treated like dogs by most Europeans, 
the industrial servitude of the 500,000 to 750,000 heathen natives who annually 
migrate to Johannesburg, Kimberley, and Durban, to be plunged into the maelstrom 
of drunkenness, vice, and disgusting and contagious venereal diseases-when all 
these evils of our civilization are brought into view together, there can, in my opinion, 
no longer be any question that Western customs have caused more evil than good 
in Africa. It is the simple, ugly truth that many African tribes would be better off today 
if they had remained in their primitive state and the white man had never come to 
Africa. It is not pleasant to say this, but it is the truth. There are, however, some 
parts of the dark continent where this is not true, such as Uganda, where the 
missionaries fortunately had the edge over the traders; but exceptions accounted 
for, it remains true that, taken all in all, civilization has been rather a curse than a 
blessing to Africa. On this the best authorities agree with each other. M. de Bragga, 
the French explorer who followed Stanley, died of a broken heart in consequence 
of the evil effects of French civilization among the natives, and had he foreseen the 
abominations which French domination of the interior of Africa would have entailed, 
he would never have opened that territory to the white race. England also bears 
witness against her own civilization by refusing to permit the Barutos and the 
Bechnanas to be placed under the control of the Union of South Africa, knowing 
well what unjust treatment they would receive. One of the most intelligent 
missionaries from Africa | have talked to claims that the greatest danger threatening 
Africa is not Islam, but a materialistic civilization. Yes, he went further and said that 
our so-called Christian civilization in South Africa can be charged with as bad a 
mismanagement as Islam has been charged with in North Africa." 
(Apologist.) 

The spread of the morphine truck in China. We saw it coming, the disaster 
after the disaster. For years we had had to watch helplessly the devastation of the 
opium truck everywhere. At last a ray of hope - we were allowed to look ahead to 
1917. Then it was to be with the hundred- 
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year's bargain (after England's unwilling promise) become Matthew at the last. "But 
these scars on the burden-bearers' backs? And year by year more and more of 
them!" So we had to follow curiosity and inquire more closely. "That one," we were 
told, "smoked until girls, wives, and finally children (boys) had to be sold to stop the 
gnawing only once, then again, and yet once more, and behold! as if summoned, 
one fine day a medicinal druggist came along the way and sold this remedy for 
opium gnawing together with the tube for - injection. That was the beginning of the 
morphine-loader in China. Not long after, England, sure of its unjust gain, could hold 
out the prospect of closing the ill-fated opium trade. The Chinese millions are 
morphine slaves! And England is a morphine manufacturer as well as a morphine 
wholesaler. In this morphine trade, with all that goes with it, Japan, which for a 
century has so valiantly resisted the lure of the opium trade, willingly participates. 
What is to become of it? The rapid growth of the evil arouses the deepest concern. 
In 1912 the importation of morphine into China from England was 7-1/2 tons, in 1913 
11-1/2 tons, in 1914 14 tons; in 1916 the importation may have amounted to 16 tons. 
Japan had a monthly import of one ton as early as 1914 "for medicinal purposes." 
One large firm in Japan carries on the morphine trade for the manufacturers in 
London, and in 1913 obtained by mail through Siberia alone 2-1/2 tons of the poison. 
The other manufacturers in England also shipped two tons by the same route. Then 
came another 1-1/2 tons from Germany, making a total by mail alone in 1913 of 6% 
tons. Neither Germany nor Japan has the facilities necessary for the profitable 
manufacture of the poison, but most discouraging to the opium reformers is the 
participation of Japan in the morphine trade. It is an unimagined turn of evil. Means 
and methods of combating opium are not readily applicable to combating the evil of 
morphine, and it would almost seem that we must arm ourselves for a more stubborn 
struggle than the one now ending was. Landed in Japan, the morphine is packaged 
in bottles or otherwise, and shipped to small dealers through Formosa, Dalny, or 
Antung, to China, under tempting appellations, such as "soothing," "dreamland 
liquor," and so forth. By means of customs and other rules, one wants to keep the 
evil in check; alone rules that cannot be circumvented have not yet been invented. 
Incidentally, the Japanese junk dealer in China (like all of us "foreigners") enjoys 
territorial rights and is consequently responsible to no Chinese official, but only to 
the Japanese consul. Also, the slightest tinker, if he can prove that he is in the 
service of the Japanese (or any other foreigner), finds protection against his own 
authorities. In short, Japan, the castle and fortress of Asia against opium, carries on 
for her ally (England) a brisk and growing morphine trade in China. The devil cast 
out by Beelzebub! 
(Missionary F. Ohlinger in the "Christian Apologist".) 


